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REVIEW    SECTION. 

L-^THE  PEOTESTANT  CHUECH  OF  QEBMANY. 

By  Professor  George  H.  Schoddb,  Ph.D.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Numerically,  and  still  more  intellectually,  the  leadership  of  the 
Protestant  Church  of  the  world  belongs  to  Germany.  Of  the  nearly 
50,000,000  inhabitants  of  the  Fatherland  reported  by  the  latest 
census,  fully  two-thirds  are  credited  to  Protestantism.  Deducting 
from  these  figures  even  a  fair-sized  percentage  of  merely  nominal  ad- 
herents, there  yet  remains  for  the  land  of  Luther  a  larger  contingent 
of  Protestants  than  even  England  or  the  United  States  can  claim. 
Yet  this  numerical  superiority  of  Protestant  Germany  is  but  a  com- 
paratively unimportant  ground  for  assigning  to  her  the  precedence  in 
the  family  of  the  evangelical  Churches  of  Christendom.  Quantity, 
and  number,  and  bulk  are  not  the  measure  of  influence  and  power. 
The  leadership  of  Germany  in  the  Protestant  thought  and  theology  of 
the  age  is  undisputed.  While  in  the  sphere  of  practical  Christan  ac- 
tivity, such  as  missionary  enterprises,  the  Anglo-Saxon  Churches  of 
England  and  America  are  more  energetic  and  willing  to  labor  and  sac- 
rifice, and  are  ordinarily  more  successful,  too,  in  this  sphere  than  the 
thoughtful  and  thinking  Germans,  it  is  nevertheless  to  the  latter  that 
the  new  movements  in  theological  thought — which  in  these  cosmopoli- 
tan days,  when  neither  language  nor  nationality  forms  a  boundary  to  the 
spread  of  new  ideas  and  ideals,  have  become  such  powerful  factors  and 
forces  in  modern  Church  life — must  be  credited.  The  influence  of 
German  theological  thought  on  that  of  Protestantism  everywhere  is 
simply  marvelous,  and  is  growing  constantly.  The  fact  that  ordinarily 
several  hundred  of  the  brightest  of  graduates  of  American  colleges  and 
seminaries  cross  the  waters  and  sit  down  at  the  feet  of  the  savants  of 
the  famous  German  universities  to  learn  the  secrets  of  their  methods 
and  manners  of  research,  as  also  the  fact  that  the  ups  and  downs  of 
German  theological  discussions  are  eagerly  watched  by  very  many  in 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  American  ministry,  is  evidence  enough  that  in 
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this  conntrj}  too,  Oerman  thoaght  on  matters  pertaining  to  Scriptures 
and  theology  is  fully  recognized  and  accepted.  Events  in  the  last  few 
years  demonstrate  suiSiciently  that  this  influence  has  taken  such  deep 
root  in  American  ecclesiastical  soil  that  the  warnings  uttered  years 
ago  by  the  late  Howard  Crosby  as  to  the  dangers  of  "  Teutolatry"  were 
the  expression  not  of  an  empty  fear  of  innovation,  but  the  result  of 
deliberate  reflection  by  an  exceptionally  bright  scholar.  In  view  of 
facts  and  data  like  these,  an  analysis  of  the  chief  characteristics  of 
German  Protestantism  and  the  Oerman  Protestant  Church  will  be  a 
timely  task,  and  anything  but  a  work  of  supererogation. 

The  extraordinary,  almost  international,  power  wielded  by  the 
scholarship  of  Protestant  Oermany  is  all  the  more  remarkable  because 
neither  outwardly  nor  inwardly  are  the  Oerman  Protestants  one  body. 
There  is  no  such  organization  as  the  Protestant  Church  of  Oermany, 
or  an  Established  Evangelical  Church  of  Oermany,  as  such  institu- 
tions exist  in  England,  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark.  Although 
the  historic  battleground  on  which,  under  the  fairest  circumstances  to 
both  sides,  the  principles  of  Protestantism  and  of  Roman  Catholicism 
have  contended  for  the  mastery  of  the  hearts  and  minds  of  men  by  an 
intellectual  struggle  of  nearly  four  hundred  years,  yet  in  all  this  time 
Protestantism  has  never  been  able  to  present  an  undivided  front  and 
phalanx  to  the  foe.  The  fact  that  in  this  great  struggle,  notwith- 
standing the  lack  of  organic  unity.  Protestantism  has  since  the 
dire  Counter  Reformation  and  the  Thirty  Years  War  steadily,  even  if 
slowly,  gained  the  ascendency  numerically,  and  has  done  so  intellectu- 
ally and  as  an  agent  and  power  in  the  public  life  of  the  nation, 
its  politics,  literature,  arts,  etc.,  is  evidence  enough  that  she,  and  not 
her  adversary,  is  in  possession  of  the  vitality  and  strength  that  por- 
tends victory.  If,  as  Cardinal  Wiseman  has  predicted,  the  great 
apocalyptic  battle  between  the  two  great  rival  confessions  is  to  be 
fought  out  on  the  sands  of  Berlin,  the  inner  strength  of  Protestantism 
cannot  but  overcome  the  outward  organization  of  Roman  Catholicism. 
As  at  present  constituted,  there  are  no  fewer  than  46  different  State 
Churches  in  the  26  States  composing  the  German  Empire.  This  ex- 
cess of  Churches  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  in  recent  years,  chiefly 
through  the  war  of  1866,  a  consolidation  of  States  has  taken  place, 
while  a  consolidation  of  State  Churches  has  not.  Of  these  46  State 
Churches  24  are  Lutheran,  10  are  Reformed,  7  are  United  Lutheran 
and  Reformed,  and  4  are  Confederate.  As  the  State  Church  of  the 
nine  old  provinces  of  Prussia  is  united,  fully  two-thirds  of  German 
Protestants  are  under  this  organization.  No  bond  of  union  between 
these  Churches  exists,  further  than  the  Eisennach  Conference,  an  un- 
ofl&cial  assembly  of  representatives  of  the  various  State  Churches,  which 
meets  for  conference  once  every  two  years,  but  has  no  legal  or  executive 
powers.  In  more  than  one  project  the  various  State  Churches,  or  a 
portion  of  them,  co-operate  at  times.     Such  a  project  was  the  re- 
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vision  of  the  Luther  Bible,  completed  by  the  Halle  Committee  several 
years  ago,  as  also  the  Evangelischer-Bundy  an  organization  with  a 
membership  of  nearly  100,000,  composed  largely  of  educated  Protes- 
tants, and  established  only  a  few  years  ago  for  the  purpose  of  battling 
against  Rome  ^'  with  tongue  and  pen*' ;  and  such  a  work  is  also  the 
Gustavus  Adolphus  society,  which  has  for  more  than  50  years  been 
doing  a  magnificent  work  for  the  Protestant  Diaspora,  scattered  in 
predominantly  Iloman  Catholic  countries.  But  further  than  such 
work  no  outward  bond  of  union  exists  between  the  German  Protestant 
Churches.  This  is  the  case,  not  because  they  do  not  appreciate  the 
advantages  of  unitis  viribusy  but  because,  even  if  the  difficulty  of  ter- 
ritorial lines  could  be  removed,  which  would  not  be  impossible  since 
Germany  is  politically  united,  still  the  internal  conditions  for  such  a 
union  of  hearts  and  hands  is  wanting. 

It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  make  anything  like  a  satisfactory 
classification  of  the  schools  of  theological  and  religious  thought  flour- 
ishing in  Protestant  Germany.  All  shades  and  shapes  of  theological 
"  isms,"  from  the  most  pronounced  advocacy  of  the  orthodoxy  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  both  Lutheran  and  Reformed,  to  the  most  neo- 
logical  criticism  of  both  Scriptures  and  positive  theology  are  found, 
and  the  demarcation  lines  are  frequently  hard  to  follow.  These  as 
little  coincide  with  the  territorial  lines  of  State  Churches  as  the  liberals 
and  conservatives  in  American  Christianity  are  divided  along  denomi- 
national lines.  Possibly  four  general  schools  of  theological  thought 
can  be  distinguished  in  Germany — the  conservative,  confessional,  or 
orthodox;  the  liberal  and  extreme  latitudinarian;  the  mediating 
school;  and,  last  and  most,  the  new  Ritschl  school,  which  has  suc- 
ceeded in  absorbing  the  most  of  the  theological  talent  in  the  Univer- 
sity circles  and  among  the  younger  clergy  of  the  land. 

The  confessional  school  finds  its  best  representation  at  Rostock  and 
Erlangen,  and  to  a  somewhat  less  extent  at  Leipzig.  As  taught  at 
these  centers  of  thought,  the  aim  is  not  a  reproduction  pure  and 
simple  of  the  tenets  and  teachings  of  the  great  dogmaticians  of  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  although  the  agreement  with 
these  systems  in  the  fundamentals  and  in  the  bulk  of  non-fundamen- 
tals, as  also  generally  in  spirit  and  in  trend  and  tendency,  is  most  hearty. 
But  in  not  a  few  matters  this  orthodoxy  has  been  modernized,  especi- 
ally under  the  influence  of  modern  biblical  criticism.  With  possibly 
the  exception  of  Professor  Nosgen,  of  Rostock,  no  German  theological 
professor  of  the  present  day  is  known  to  accept  the  absolute  inerrancy 
of  the  Scriptures  in  matters  not  pertaining  to  faith.  Professor  Frank, 
of  Erlangen,  the  leading  dogmatician  of  this  school,  regards  the  ab- 
sence of  an  ex  professo  statement  of  the  doctrine  of  the  absolute  inspira- 
tion of  the  Scriptures  in  the  confessions  of  the  Lutheran  Church  as 
an  intentional  omission  in  order  not  to  fix  this  point  confessionally. 
Luthardt,  the  great  Leipzig  champion  of  conservative  and  confessional 
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theology,  makes  concessions  to  the  human  element  in  Scriptures;  and 
oven  Professor  Diekhoff,  of  Bostock,  has  written  two  works  to  show 
that  the  best  representatives  in  the  past,  notably  Augustine  and  Luther, 
cannot  be  cited  in  favor  of  the  strict  views  of  later  dogmatics.  The 
teachings  of  all  these  men,  however,  as  systems  are  distinctively  and, 
in  a  most  pronounced  manner,  positive,  evangelical,  and  conservative. 
And  in  the  matter  of  inspiration  and  other  points  in  which  they  have 
made  new  departures  voices  of  protest  from  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
conservative  Church  are  constantly  heard.  The  Mosaic  authorship  of 
the  Pentateuch,  the  unity  of  Isaiah,  the  authenticity  of  Daniel,  the 
verbal  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  are  all  warmly  defended  by  able 
men  from  the  Oerman  Protestant  ministry.  In  fact,  the  Church  of 
Oermany,  in  pew  and  pulpit,  is  much  more  conservative  and  evangelical 
than  is  the  theological  thought  as  represented  at  the  universities. 
Here  theology  is  merely  treated  as  a  science;  in  the  Church  it  must 
be  handled  as  a  principle  and  power  for  Gospel  work.  It  is,  accord- 
ingly, quite  common  that  young  men  fresh  from  the  universities 
modify  their  views  in  favor  of  the  old-fashioned  Oospel  as  soon  as  they 
come  into  actual  contact  with  congregations  and  are  called  upon  to 
preach  the  salvation  of  souls.  While,  in  a  certain  sense,  it  is  true  that 
the  universities  of  Germany  are  the  centers,  seats,  and  sources  of 
theological  thought  to  a  degree  to  which  this  is  not  at  all  the  case  in 
England,  France,  or  America,  or  in  fact  any  country,  yet  it  is  equally 
true  that  university  thought  in  Germany  is  modified  to  a  remarkable 
degree  by  the  problems  and  perplexities  of  practical  Church  work.  A 
point  in  this  case  is  the  exceedingly  meager  influence  of  the  Protes- 
tantischer-Bundy  an  organization  of  men  and  congregations  of  many 
years^  standing,  seeking  to  reduce  to  practice  the  tenets  of  liberal  the- 
ology. An  acquaintance  with  university  theology  of  Germany  is  not 
an  acquaintance  with  the  faith  status  of  the  Church  as  a  whole.  Ger- 
man Protestantism  is  in  many  respects  a  good  deal  better  than  Ger- 
man theology. 

Next,  toward  the  "  left,"  i.e.,  toward  liberalism,  to  use  the  technical 
phraseology  of  European  political  and  ecclesiastical  terminology,  is  the 
mediating  theology,  represented  mostly  at  the  nine  Prussian  universi- 
ties, in  harmony  with  the  union  of  the  two  great  sections  of  the  Prot- 
estant Church  in  Prussia.  Among  its  best  representatives  were  Sehlei- 
ermacher,  Neander,  Tholuck,  Dorner,  and  Julius  Muller.  Its  aim  is 
to  mediate  between  moderate  evangelical  dogma  and  the  tenets  of  the 
best  philosophical  thought.  It  is  practically  a  compromise,  in  which 
at  times  positive  Biblical  teachings,  and  at  times  a  more  or  less  doubt- 
ful philosophy,  gain  the  upper  hand.  As  a  factor  in  German  theo- 
logical thought  this  school  has  steadily  declined  in  late  years.  Pos- 
sibly its  ablest  exponent  is  Beschlag,  of  Halle,  whose  peculiar  positions 
and  teachings,  especially  his  latest  works,  have  elicited  more  contempt 
than  favor.     This  school,  like  the  liberal  of  Jena  and  Heidelberg,  has 
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in  the  last  decade  been  crowded  to  the  wall  by  the  resistless  advances 
of  the  Ritschl  school. 

The  old  liberal  school  has  lost  its  principal  dogmatician  in  the 
death  of  Professor  Lipsius,  of  Jena.  In  many  respects  this  school  is 
the  modern  representative  of  the  spirit  and  method  of  Baur  and  the 
Tubingen  school,  as  it  is  largely  under  the  influence  of  the  philosophy 
of  Hegel.  The  appointment  of  a  Ritschl  man — Professor  Wendt — as 
the  successor  of  Lipsius  has  aroused  the  bitter  opposition  of  the  old 
liberal  guard,  and  one  of  their  number,  Professor  Nippold,  also  of 
Jena,  has  recently  issued  an  entire  volume  against  the  principles, 
practice,  and  personal  contingent  of  this  school. 

The  liberals  of  the  old  type  have  in  recent  years  made  not  only  no 
progress,  but  have  lost  ground.  This  would  be  a  matter  of  congratula- 
tion if  something  better  had  taken  their  place.  However  the  victors 
have  not  been  the  orthodox  or  confessional  school,  but  the  Kitschl 
clans,  the  most  aggressive  school  of  theological  thought  that  has  ap- 
peared in  Germany  since  the  days  of  Schleiermacher,  which  has  man- 
aged to  place  its  men  in  nearly  all  the  Protestant  faculties  of  Germany, 
and  is  even  credited  with  the  plan  of  capturing  those  of  Luthardt  and 
Frank.  The  singular  power  of  these  men  is  attributable  to  their 
unique  dogmatical  position.  Standing  on  the  philosophical  basis  of 
Kant,  the  right  of  metaphysics  in  Christian  theology  is  denied.  This 
practically  amounts  to  a  denial  of  the  objective  reality  or  knowable 
objects  of  the  fundamentals  of  Christian  faith,  such  as  the  pre-exist- 
ence  of  Christ,  the  atonement,  and  the  like.  Not  what  these  truths 
and  dogmas  in  themselves  are  {Seinsttrtlietle)y  but  what  they  are 
worth  to  us  for  Christian  faith  ( Werturtheile)  is  for  them  the  contents 
of  theology.  By  making  Christian  consciousness  and  conviction,  as 
aroused  through  the  Scriptures,  the  basis  of  Christian  certitude,  and 
not  the  Scriptures  and  their  dogmatic  contents  as  such,  this  school 
enables,  or  claims  to  enable,  men  to  feel  sure  of  their  faith  and  at 
the  same  time  hold  the  most  destructive  views  of  the  Scriptures  and 
their  teachings.  Practically  and  in  accordance  with  its  philosophical 
basis,  Ritschlism  is  a  system  of  morals  without  a  basis  of  positive 
biblical  teaching.  Conservative  theologians  rightly  charge  the 
school  with  "emptying"  the  evangelical  system  by  retaining  the  old 
technical  terms,  and  at  the  same  time  depriving  these  of  their  positive 
contents,  thus  recognizing  in  the  tenets  of  the  school  only  a  new  but 
dishonest  form  of  that  rationalism  which  will  ever  reappear  in  the 
never-ending  struggle  between  faith  and  unfaith,  between  conservative 
and  positive  theology  and  its  neological  counterpart.  At  the  same  time, 
the  Ritschl  school  claims  to  be  the  correct  interpreter  of  the  principles 
of  Luther  and  of  the  Reformation,  at  any  rate  of  these  before  they 
came  under  the  spell  of  "scholasticism," i.e.y  positive  confessionalism. 
Among  the  many  able  exponents  of  this  modern  type  of  theological 
thought  are  Harnack,  Kaftan,  Kaltenbusch,  Achelis,  Herrmann,  and 
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many  others.  The  Ritschl  is  decidedly  the  school  of  the  aggressive 
young  and  talented  men  who,  with  some  show  of  reason,  can  unfor- 
tunately make  the  boast  that  in  their  ranks  are  found  nearly  all  the 
available  ability  and  fine  scholarship  that  Germany  at  present  possesses. 
It  is  decidedly  '*  the  new  theology"  of  the  land  of  Luther,  and  present 
indications  point  to  a  determined  struggle  between  it  and  the  [>06itive 
orthodox  theology  of  the  confessional  school,  in  which  the  mediating 
and  half-measure  men  of  the  other  schools  will  have  little  to  say. 
What  the  outcome  may  be,  only  a  prophet  or  a  prophet's  son  could 
foretell.  The  issues  at  stake  are  the  very  fundamentals  and  essentials 
of  faith,  the  life  principles  of  the  Church  of  God. 

From  these  data  it  appears  that  the  debatable  ground  between  the 
various  theological  clans  of  (Germany  is  the  foundation  and  basis  of 
the  Church.  Such  problems  as  the  certainty  and  sources  of  religious 
knowledge,  the  basis  of  Christian  faith,  the  character  and  reliability 
of  Revelation,  are  the  topics  that  divide  the  Protestant  clans  of  the 
Fatherland.  While  a  large  number  of  the  literary  and  educational 
representatives  of  the  Church  are  pronounced  advocates  of  positive 
Christian  standpoints,  a  large  number  also  have  declared  in  favor  of 
views  which,  in  the  convictions  of  the  evangelic^il  circles  of  America, 
are  subversive  of  the  very  foundations  of  Christian  theology  and  of  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  on  earth. 

The  reasons  why  in  Germany  tlie  divisions  in  the  Protestant  theo- 
logical world  are  of  such  a  serious  character  lie  largely  in  the  concep- 
tions there  entertained  of  theology  as  a  science  pure  and  simple,  and 
of  its  relations  to  the  practical  needs  of  the  Church,  as  also  in  separa- 
tion between  the  theological  teaching  at  the  universities  from  the 
Church  and  her  proper  representatives.  The  "  scientific"  character 
of  theology  is  the  ideal  and  aim  of  the  modem  scholar  of  Germany, 
which,  ideally,  is  a  high  and  noble  standard  in  so  far  as  it  seeks  to  de- 
velop truth  absolutely  and  uninfluenced  by  a  traditional  or  philo- 
sophical bias — in  reality,  however,  it  is  little  more  than  a  phrase,  as 
those  claiming  this  prerogative  most  loudly  are  themselves  the  clearest 
demonstrations  that  this  ideal  has  not  been  attained  or  maintained.  The 
Ritschl  reconstruction  scheme  is  plainly  controlled  by  the  Kantian 
philosophy,  as  were  the  speculations  of  Baur  by  that  of  Hegel. 

That  Germany  is  the  source  and  fountain  of  nearly  all  the  new  de- 
partures in  the  theological  thought  of  the  age  is  owing  largely  to  the 
canons  of  scholarship  there  prevailing,  according  to  which  only  he  is 
a  scholar  who  adds  something  new  to  science,  either  by  new  discover- 
ies and  results,  or  by  the  correction  of  old  errors.  Naturally,  in  not  a 
few  cases,  a  tendency  toward  the  destructive  and  sensationalism  will  be 
developed  by  such  a  spirit,  the  advocacy  of  new  views  simply  because 
of  their  novelty.  The  annals  of  modern  biblical  criticism  abound 
with  illustrations  of  this  fact.  The  temptations  in  this  direction  are 
all  the  greater,  because  even  the  most  silly  proposal  of  a  novel  theory  is 
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sure  of  the  solemn  examination  of  the  scholars  in  their  particular  de- 
partment. German  scholarship  does  not  understand  how  to  ignore 
even  the  most  senseless  novelty  advocated  in  the  name  of  science,  but, 
with  the  thoroughness  characteristic  of  their  scholarship  as  a  whole, 
gravely  analyze  a  still-born  hypothesis  to  see  how  dead  it  really  is. 

German  theological  scholarship  in  the  days  of  Luther  regenerated 
Christianity,  because  it  was  the  scholarship  of  Christian  faith. 
Modern  German  scholarship  can  do  a  great  work  for  the  inner  de- 
velopment of  the  Christian  faith  if  it  again  is  taken  captive,  not  under 
philosophy  and  subjective  speculations,  but  under  faith.  As  it  is,  it 
is  the  greatest  factor  and  power  in  the  world  of  Christian  thought  to- 
day.    Then  it  would  be  such  a  power  entirely  for  good. 


II  -THE  GHOST  THEOBY  OF  THE  ORIGIN  OP  RELIGION. 
By  Rev.  Edwabd  M.  Deems,  Ph.D.,  Hornellsville,  N.  Y. 

The  ghost  theory  of  the  origin  of  religion  challenges  the  attention 
of  all  thoughtful  people,  not  only  because  its  author,  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer,  is  one  of  the  greatest  thinkers  of  our  age,  but  also  because  it 
is  the  account  given  of  the  origin  and  development  of  religion  by  the 
most  popular  school  of  evolutionists. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  theory,  we  must  go 
back  to  Mr.  Spencer's  definition  of  evolution.  He  says  that  it  is  "  an 
integration  of  matter  and  concomitant  dissipation  of  motion,  during 
which  the  matter  passes  from  an  indefinite,  incoherent  homogeneity 
to  a  definite,  coherent  heterogeneity,  and  during  which  the  retained 
motion  undergoes  a  parallel  transformation."*  Undertaking  to  ex- 
hibit in  his  system  of  philosophy  the  phenomena  of  evolution  in 
synthetic  order,  he  has  to  provide  for  the  facts  of  sociology,  and  ac- 
cordingly says  that  there  are  three  broadly  distinguished  kinds  of 
evolution:  the  inorganic,  the  organic  and  the  superorganic.  In 
dealing  with  sociology  we  have  to  do  with  the  third  kind,  which  is 
distinguished  from  organic  evolution  by  "  including  all  those  proc- 
esses and  products  which  imply  the  co-ordinated  actions  of  many  in- 
dividuals." t 

Mr.  Spencer  claims  that  only  some  of  the  vertebrata  and  sundry 
primates  show  true  rudimentary  forms  of  siiperorganic  evolution^  and 
in  his  Principles  of  Sociology  restricts  his  attention  to  that  form  of 
svperorganic  evolution  which  "  human  societies  exhibit  in  their  growths, 
structures,  functions,  and  products — that  is,  to  the  phenomena 
of  sociology."  X  This  is,  by  the  way,  as  near  as  he  comes  to  giving 
a  definition  of  sociology. 

Taking  up  the  question  of  the  original  factors  of  human  society 

♦  First  Principles,  Vol.  I.,  Chap.  XVH.,  $145. 

t  Principles  of  Sociology,  VoL  I.,  Chap.  L.  $8.  X  /&«.,  |S. 
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Mr.  Spencer  classifies  them  as  external  and  internal:  the  former  being 
the  flora,  fauna,  climate,  and  other  environments  of  primitive  man, 
and  the  latter  being  primitive  man's  own  physical  emotional,  and  in- 
tellectual nature,  experiences,  and  ideas.  In  dealing  with  this  part  of 
his  subject  Mr.  Spencer  lays  down  the  principle  that  '*  the  conception 
of  primitive  man  and  his  history  must  be  formed  from  those  existing 
races  of  men  which,  as  judged  by  their  visible  characters  and  their  im- 
plements, approach  most  nearly  to  him."  *  What  then  follows  shows 
that  he  here  refers  to  the  living  human  beings  who  are  in  the  most 
savage  and  least  civilized  condition.  "  Observe  what  such  men  and 
their  ideas  and  habits  are,'*  says  he,  '*  and  you  see  as  nearly  as  possible 
what  primitive  men  and  their  ideas  and  habits  were." 

Of  course  it  was  inevitable  that  in  a  professedly  eminently  scientific 
study  of  Sociology  Mr.  Spencer  would  come  upon  primitive  man's 
religious  ideas,  institutions,  and  habits.  Strangely  enough,  however, 
he  nowhere  defines  religion,  but  appears  to  regard  it  as  made  up  of 
men's  ideas  and  sentiments  relating  to  the  supernatural,  and  resulting 
in  certain  ecclesiastical  observances  and  institutions.  He  claims  that 
there  are  some  civilized  and  many  savage  men  who  have  no  religious 
ideas,  sentiments,  or  institutions  whatever  I  Hence  he  draws  the  re- 
markable conclusion  that  primitive  man  was  entirely  without  religion,  f 
But  in  the  course  of  time  it  appeared,  and  has  become  all  but  uni- 
versal. Whence  did  it  come?  His  answer  in  brief  is:  **  Comparative 
sociology  discloses  a  common  origin  for  each  leading  element  of  re- 
ligious belief.  The  conception  of  the  ghost,  along  with  the  multiply- 
ing and  complicating  ideas  arising  from  it,  we.  find  everywhere.  Thus 
we  have  abundant  proofs  of  the  natural  genesis  of  religions."  J 

In  this  connection  Mr.  Spencer  goes  on  to  say :  "  Undeniably,  a 
system  of  superstitions  evolves  after  the  same  manner  as  all  other 
things.  By  continuous  integration  and  differentiation  it  is  formed 
into  an  aggregate  which,  while  increasing,  passes  from  an  indefinite, 
incoherent  homogeneity  to  a  definite,  coherent  heterogeneity.  This 
correspondence  is  indeed  inevitable.  The  law  which  is  conformed 
to  by  the  evolving  human  being,  and  which  is  consequently  conformed 
to  by  the  evolving  human  intelligence,  is  of  necessity  conformed  to  by 
all  products  of  that  intelligence.  Showing  itself  in  structures,  and 
by  implication  in  the  functions  of  those  structures,  this  law  cannot 
but  show  itself  in  the  concrete  manifestations  of  those  functions.  Just 
as  language,  considered  as  an  objective  product,  bears  the  impress  of 
the  subjective  process,  so  too  does  that  system  of  ideas  concerning 
the  nature  of  things,  which  the  mind  gradually  elaborates."  § 

In  support  of  each  of  his  points  Mr.  Spencer  brings  forward  many 
statements  of  travelers  among  savages,  which  he  alleges  to  be  satis- 
factory evidence  of  the  truth  of  his  argument.     Much  of  this  evi- 

*  Principles  of  SociologT,  Cliap.  IV.,  $23. 

t Ecclesiastical  Institutions,  Chap.  I.,  $963.  %  Ibid.,  $585. 

S Principles  of  Sociology,  Vol.  I.,  Chap.  XXVI..  $907. 
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dence,  however,  woald  seem  to  disprove  rather  than  prove  his  posi- 
tion ;  bnt  his  ingenuity  in  trying  to  press  them  all  into  his  service  is 
exceedingly  interesting.  Moreover,  Mr.  Spencer  is  entitled  to  great 
credit  for  his  industrious  gathering  together  of  interesting  facts  con- 
cerning the  religions  of  the  uncivilized  portion  of  mankind;  also  for 
his  strong  testimony  that  the  modern  theory  of  evolution  favors  the 
belief  of  man  in  an  "inscrutable  existence  everywhere  manifested," 
even  though  he  denies  to  this  existence  personality,  and  denies  that 
it  is  knowable. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  ingenuity  and  interest  of  the  ghost 
theory  of  the  origin  of  religion,  it  is  marked  by  so  many  fatal  defects 
that  it  has  to  be  abandoned  as  a  scientific,  a  true  explanation  of  the 
phenomena  of  religion  as  a  whole,  and  as  to  its  origin.  Under  and 
back  of  all  its  charm  and  plausibility  we  find  in  it  the  following  de- 
fects: 

First,  the  theory  is  not  scientific  in  its  method.  To  be  such  it 
should  start  with  all  that  we  have  of  religion  at  the  present  day,  and 
by  close  and  careful  analysis,  and  painstaking  historic  investigation, 
following  these  fact«  as  far  back  as  they  lead,  and,  standing  on  this 
tdlima  thule  of  facts,  look  still  farther  backward  toward  the  primitive 
man,  and  thus  get  as  distinct  as  possible  a  scientific  view  of  his  ideas 
and  habits.  This  would  be  the  inductive  method  of  procedure  in 
this  matter,  and  not  the  deductive,  the  method  of  modern  science 
and  not  of  the  middle  ages.  But  so  far  from  pursuing  the  scientific 
method,  he  assumes  the  point  which  he  is  to  prove,  namely,  that 
primitive  man  had  no  religion  at  first.  He  assumes  that  the  theory  of 
evolution,  which  he  says  prevails  in  biology,  prevails  also  in  psychology 
and  sociology,  and  then  proceeds  elaborately  to  bolster  up  his  assump- 
tion by  certain  testimonies  of  travelers,  archeologists,  and  ethnologists. 
To  use  his  own  language :  "  The  doctrine  of  evolution  will  help  us  to 
delineate  primitive  ideas  in  some  of  their  leading  traits.  Having  in- 
ferred, a  priori^  the  characters  of  these  ideas,  we  shall  be,  as  far  as 
possible,  prepared  to  realize  them  in  imagination,  and  then  to  discern 
them  as  actually  existing."  *  In  other  words,  his  method  is  first  to 
conceive  what  primitive  man  must  have  been  according  to  Mr. 
Spencer's  theory  of  evolution,  and  then  seek  for  facts  in  nature  and  the 
history  of  savages  confirmatory  of  that  conception.  This  method,  is, 
of  course,  best  adapted  to  the  support  of  the  theory  of  evolution  which 
Mr.  Spencer  has  adopted.  But  it  is  a  striking  illustration  of  special 
pleading — a  remarkable  example  of  that  philosophical  bias  which 
makes  the  construction  of  a  science  of  sociology  so  exceedingly  difScult. 

Another  glaring  and  unpardonable  defect  in  the  ghost  theory  is  its 
practical  ignoring  of  the  highest  and  most  ancient  and  widespread  re- 
ligions which  have  influenced  and  to-day  are  molding  to  such  a  great 
degree  large  masses  of  men.     Where  pages  are  given  to  some  crude 

*PrliicIple8  of  Sociology,  Vol.  I.,  p.  07. 
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and  obscure  snperstitions  of  small  tribes  of  savages,  only  sentences  are 
given  to  Buddhism,  whose  adherents  are  estimated  at  five  millions, 
and  whose  authentic  history  goes  back  2,500  years.  The  same  is  true 
with  regard  to  Brahmanism,  Confucianism,  the  religions  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  and  that  of  the  Egyptians  and  Hebrews.  It  is  true  that 
Mr.  Spencer  mys  that  our  present  lowest  savages  are  more  like  primi- 
tive men  than  these  other  higher  peoples.  But  this  saying  of  his  is 
assumption  pure  and  simple. 

Again,  Mr.  Spencer  complains  that  other  treatises  on  religion  do 
not  go  back  far  enough,  since  they  go  no  further  into  the  pist  than 
the  classic  ages  of  Oreece  and  Rome,  or  the  patriarchal  jieriod  of  the 
Jews.  But  the  fact  is  that  this  very  objection  bears  even  more  heavily 
on  Mr.  Spencer's  ghost  theory.  It  does  not  go  back  far  enough  and 
down  deep  enough.  It  tells  us  of  matter,  men's  brains,  and  bodies;  it 
tells  us  of  force,  the  tool  which  touches  matter  and,  in  one  sense,  trans- 
forms the  homogeneous  into  the  heterogeneous;  but  it  tells  us  not  of 
the  intelligence,  consciousness,  freedom,  will — in  a  wonl^  personality — 
which,  using  motion  on  matter,  makes  religion,  as  well  as  other  similar 
things.  It  is  as  though  he  stood  with  us  before  Thorwaldsen's  ^  Lion 
of  Lucerne  "  and  attempted  to  give  a  complete  scientific  and  philoso- 
phic account  of  its  origin  and  development  by  giving  us  an  elaborate 
account  of  the  chisels  and  mallets  used  in  cutting  it,  and  an  interest- 
ing account  of  the  rock  out  of  which  it  was  carved,  and  a  few  words 
of  concession  that  there  must  have  been  some  energy  present  when 
this  impressive  work  of  art  was  commenced  and  during  the  process 
of  its  carving.  Such  is  really  the  so-called  synthetic  philosophy  of 
the  origin  and  growth  of  religion.  But  how  lamentably  inadequate  is 
such  a  philosophy  to  account  for  the  moral  progress  of  mankind,  or 
coherently  to  array  the  great  facts  of  human  life  and  human  history, 
the  great  facts  of  the  religion  of  our  race!  An  account  of  the  marble 
and  the  chisel,  and  even  of  muscular  force,  tells  us  not  of  the  true 
origin  of  the  statue ;  we  must  hear  of  the  artist  who  conceived  it. 
Even  so  must  we  hear,  not  only  of  matter  and  force,  but  of  that  per- 
sonal Spirit  back  of  them  from  which  originally  came  the  spirit  of 
man  with  his  religious  ideas,  if  we  would  get  at  the  origin  and  under- 
stand the  development  of  that  almost  universal,  that  mighty  influence 
among  men  which  we  know  as  religion. 

The  fact  that  the  ghost  theory  claims  precedence  for  polytheism  as 
the  first  form  of  human  conceptions  of  God,  rather  than  nionotlieism, 
is  another  serious  objection  to  it  in  the  liglit  of  religion  as  it  is  and 
religion  in  its  past  history.  But  this  is  one  of  the  strong  pillars  of  sup- 
port for  the  theory.  Mr.  Spencer  says  that  from  shadows  arise  belief 
in  ghosts,  from  belief  in  ghosts  arises  belief  in  many  gods,  wliich  ends 
in  belief  in  one  Supreme  Spirit — the  first,  the  greatest  ancestor  of  the 
race.  His  own  language  is:  "  Originiilly,  the  only  distinctions  of  good 
or  bad  among  the  doubles  of  the  dead  are  such  as  were  shown  by  the 
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living  men,  as  are  also  the  only  unlikenesses  of  power.  Bat  there 
soon  arise  conceived  contrasts  in  goodness  between  the  ghosts  of  rela- 
tives and  the  ghosts  of  other  persons,  as  well  as  stronger  contrasts  be- 
tween friendly  ghosts  belonging  to  the  tribe  and  malicious  ghosts  be- 
longing to  other  tribes.  When  social  ranks  are  established,  there 
follow  contrasts  of  rank  and  accompanying  potency  among  super- 
natural beings  which,  as  legends  expand,  grow  more  and  more  marked. 
Eventually  there  is  formed  in  this  way  a  hierarchy  of  partiality — dei- 
fied ancestors,  demi-gods,  great  gods,  and  among  the  great  gods  One 
Who  is  supreme."  * 

But  I  fail  to  find  any  such  traceable  connection  between  these  dif- 
ferent professed  continuous  stages  of  the  evolution  of  the  idea  of  Qod. 
On  the  contrary,  all  the  great  modem  and  ancient  religions  are  mono- 
theistic. The  religion  of  the  Hebrews,  cherished  by  a  goodly  portion 
of  the  race,  and  reaching  back  unquestionably  over  three  thousand 
years,  has  for  the  opening  sentence  of  its  sacred  writings,  "  In  the  be- 
ginning God"  [not  the  gods]  "created  the  heaven  and  the  earth." 
Again,  their  sacred  writings  say:  "Hear,  0  Israel,  the  Lord  thy  Qod 
is  one  God"  (Deut.  vi.  4;  Ps.  Ixxxvi.  10).  Mohammedanism,  with 
its  two  hundred  millions  of  followers,  and  going  back  in  history  over 
a  thousand  years,  ceases  not  day  nor  night  from  crying,  **  There  is 
but  one  God,  and  Mohammed  is  His  Prophet!" 

Christianity,  an  older  religion  than  Mohammedanism,  going  back 
nearly  2,000  years,  and  being  the  religion  of  over  400,000,000  of  the 
most  intelligent,  prosperous,  and  civilized  of  our  race,  teaches  and  be- 
lieves in  one  God,  not  many.f 

Moreover,  Buddhism,  Brahmanism,  Confucianism,  Zoroastrian- 
ism,  and  the  ancient  religion  of  the  East — the  oldest  and  the  greatest 
religions  of  the  world  were  originally  atheistic,  or  pantheistic,  or 
monotheistic.  They  were  certainly  not  polytheistic.  Therefore,  the 
ghost  theory,  that  men  worshiped  first  many  gods  and  finally  one  God, 
while  favored  by  some  of  the  facts  of  the  religion  of  some  existing 
savage  tribes,  is  discredited  and  exploded  by  the  present  ideas  and  past 
histories  of  all  the  great  historic  religions. 

Most  unsatisfactory  is  this  theory  for  another  reason,  namely,  it 
makes  no  provision  for  and  takes  little  or  no  account  of  such  almost 
universal  facts  of  religion  as  man's  consciousnsos  of  sin,  and  man's 
moral  progress  under  the  influence  of  religion.  Even  among  the  most 
degraded  tribes,  where  the  idea  of  God  is  so  confused  and  obscure  as  to 
be  almost,  if  not  entirely,  undiscoverable,  a  sense  of  imperfection — of 
being  out  of  harmony  with  God  or  the  gods,  a  sense  of  sin — is  found. 
It  is  always  found  where  religion  exists.  But  so  absorbed  is  Mr. 
Spencer  in  his  preconceived  scheme  and  ideas  that  he  walks  over  it 
without  seeing  it.  This  defect  is  glaring  in  connection  with  his  ac- 
count of  the  origin  of  sacrifices.     He  uses,  indeed,  freely  the  words 

•Princlplefl  of  Sociology,  Vol.  I.,  Chap.  26,  §907.  t  John  !.  1,  ef  oi. 
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** propitiate"  and  "propitiation,"  but  evidently  merely  in  reference  to 
pleasing  spirits  or  gods,  without  reference  to  the  wrongdoing  of  the  one 
who  offers  the  sacrifice.  This  oversight  is  unpardonable.  It  is  exactly 
as  though  one  should  give  an  account  of  the  material  universe,  and 
overlook  and  fail  to  give  a  due  account  of  the  attraction  of  gravitation. 

Another  phenomenon,  almost  as  prominent  in  religion  as  man ^8 
consciousness  of  sin,  is  the  moral  progress  of  man  under  and  on  ac- 
count of  the  influence  of  religion.  Yet,  according  to  the  ghost 
theory,  man's  entire  time,  substantially,  is  devoted  to  pleasing  certain 
spirits  or  gods  whom  he  likes,  and  warding  oif  dangers  from  ugly 
spirits  or  gods,  in  an  attempt  to  secure  finally  a  place  with  the  good 
spirits  after  death.  As  to  religion  exerting  any  great  influence  on  the 
character  or  practical  daily  conduct  of  men  in  their  social  and  moral 
development,  the  theory  either  knows  nothing — which  is  a  shame;  or, 
with  prejudice,  withholds  the  facts — which  is  a  worse  shame. 

As  a  matter  of  history,  religion  has  preceded  and  not  followed  as  a 
result  from  practical  moral  progress.  But  Mr.  Spencer's  theory  calls 
for  the  opposite  state  of  the  case.  The  fact  stands  fast  that  the  re- 
ligious ideas  and  principles  which  have  swayed  the  great  masses  of 
men  have  not  been  mere  dreams,  and  fancies,  and  hopes  for  the  future, 
without  power  to  mold  character  and  shaj^e  conduct,  but  have  been 
evidently  mighty  motives  to  riglit  living  and  holy  character.  Did  the 
limits  of  our  paper  allow,  we  could  adduce  a  vast  array  of  facts  from 
the  history  of  Zoroastrianism,  Brahmanism,  Buddhism,  Confucian- 
ism, and  the  religions  of  the  Hebrews  and  the  Christians  to  prove 
this.  SuflSce  it,  however,  to  cite  the  practical  moral  development 
caused  by  the  religions  of  the  Hebrews  and  the  Christians,  without 
whose  religious  atmosphere  there  would  not  have  been  produced  two 
such  men  as  Mr.  Darwin  and  Mr.  Spencer. 

The  religion  of  the  Hebrews  is  not  only  utterly  free  from  ancestor 
worship  and  polytheism,  but  also  deals  practically  with  morals — that 
is,  the  affairs  of  the  present  life.  Astonishingly  slight  and  few  are 
the  references  to  the  future  life,  and  comparatively  slight  are  the  ref- 
erences to  the  details  of  the  nature  and  actions  of  Ood.  The  religion 
of  the  Hebrews  is  instinct  with  precepts  and  motives,  leading  men  to 
keep  the  laws  of  God  practically,  ancl  do  their  daily  duties  toward  the 
members  of  society,  and  especially  toward  the  poor,  the  sorrowful,  and 
the  guilty.  The  moral  ceremonial  and  civil  laws  laid  down  in  the 
Old  Testament  Scripture  had  a  marked  influence  in  saving  the  He- 
brew people  from  the  sensuousness,  the  cruelty,  and  the  other  moral 
evils  which  kept  down  and  kept  back  the  consciences  and  minds  of 
the  nations  surrounding  them.  Those  nations  are  extinct;  the  He- 
brews are  still  with  us.  But  one  would  imagine,  from  the  narrow 
views  of  the  ghost  theory,  that  this  important  line  of  facts  and  phe- 
nomena had  no  existence. 

The  same  is  true  regarding  Christianity.     While  it  claims  as  a  re- 
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ligion  to  throw  more  light  on  the  nature  of  God  and  the  future  life 
than  is  contained  in  the  Old  Testament  Scripture,  yet  it  deals  chiefly 
wth  the  practical  morals  of  the  present  life  and  this  world.  It  brings 
its  whole  power  to  bear  on  holiness,  its  keynote  being  ^'holiness, 
without  which  no  man  shall  see  God."  This  idea  finds  practical  ex- 
pression in  the  words  of  Christ:  "Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as 
thyself."  In  his  ethics  Mr.  Spencer  voluminously  dwells  on  "altru- 
ism" and  "egoism."  Christ,  nearly  2,000  years  ago,  put  all  the  truth 
that  lies  in  "  altruism"  and  "  egoism"  in  this  short  phrase,  "  Thou 
shalt  love  thy  neighbor"  (altruism)  "as thyself"  (egoism).  And  most 
marvelous  has  been  the  intellectual  and  moral  development  of  that 
portion  of  the  race  which  has  been  influenced  by  the  Christian  relig- 
ion. Our  limits  forbid  our  going  into  a  history  of  the  rise  and  prog- 
ress of  morals  in  Christendom.  But  a  moment's  glance  down  the 
Christian  era  reveals  to  the  observant  mind  the  practical  moral  prog- 
ress of  men  caused  by  Christianity.  Any  one  who  will  honestly 
compare  the  Europe  and  America  of  2,000  years  ago  with  the  Europe 
and  America  of  to-day  must  admit  that  the  Christian  religion  is  a 
present,  practical,  moral  power.  As  a  certain  writer  well  says:  "The 
more  humane  laws  of  war  and  treatment  of  captives,  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  the  elevation  of  women,  the  prevalence  of  widespread  educa- 
tion, the  greater  protection  afforded  to  the  poor,  the  efforts  to  reform 
the  bad,  the  numerous  institutions  for  the  unfortunate  and  feeble — 
all  testify  to  the  presence  and  power  of  the  spirit  of  benevolence  and 
philanthropy.  This  moral  growth  has  accompanied  the  preaching  of 
the  principles  of  Christianity  and  the  practice  of  those  principles." 
But,  according  to  the  ghost  theory  of  religion,  men  make  their  gods 
like  themselves.  History,  as  we  have  seen,  on  the  contrary,  shows 
that  men's  conception  of  the  gods  comes  first  and  molds  their  char- 
acters and  practical  lives.  Hence  the  ghost  theory  is  faulty  in  this 
important  matter,  and  Mr.  Carlyle  is  right  when  he  remarks:  "It  is 
well  said,  in  every  sense,  that  a  man's  religion  is  the  chief  thing  with 
regard  to  him."  Truly,  the  thing  a  man  does  practically  lay  to  heart, 
and  know  for  certain,  concerning  his  vital  relations  to  this  mysterious 
universe  and  his  duty  and  destiny  here  is,  in  all  cases,  the  primary 
thing  for  him,  and  creatively  determines  all  the  rest. 

There  are  other  serious  blemishes  in  the  ghost  theory — such  as  its 
ignoring  and  failing  to  account  for  man's  sense  of  responsibility  to 
God,  and  his  ideas  of  the  Deity  as  the  self-existent  first  cause  of 
things;  and  its  unscientific  dealing  with  the  original  names  of  God; 
and  its  lack  of  some  eternal  principle  as  the  foundation  of  religion  in 
man,  and  so  on.  But  our  limitations  forbid  our  entering  upon  a 
consideration  of  these  failings,  which,  with  those  mentioned,  are  so 
numerous  and  so  serious  that  the  good  points  of  the  theory  are  not  suf- 
ficient to  sustain  it,  and  it  must  be  regarded  as  inconsistent,  illogical, 
unhistoric,  and,  in  short,  a  failure. 
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III.— THE  TESTIMONY  OF  SCIENCE  TO  THE  TRUTHS  OF 

CHKISTIANITY. 

Bt  Mrs.  Aubbet  Kiciiardsox,  Londox,  England. 

Some  years  sinco  a  well-known  preacher  on  Christian  evidences 
took  for  his  text  1  Corinthians  ii.,  and,  after  very  cursorily  reviewing 
St.  Paurs  subtle  and  elaliorate  exposition  of  the  relationship  of  things 
spiritual  and  material,  he  laid  it  down  as  an  axiom  that  "  the  road  of 
observation  and  deduction  is  no  thoroughfare  to  8])iritual  things." 
'*  You  can't  get  at  men's  thoughts  by  anatomizing,"  said  he,  ^aud 
you  can't  get  at  God's  thoughts  by  cutting  or  carving  at  Nature." 
This  was  *'  hard  doc*.trino"  indeed.  If  men's  thoughts  cannot  l>e  got 
at  by  anatomizing,  the  psychologists',  phrenologists',  and  physiogno- 
mists' labors  are  vain.  But,  even  if  the  as  yet  rather  uncertain 
sciences  of  psychology,  phrenology  and  physiognomy  be  set  aside,  the 
fact  remains  that  men,  by  observance  of  each  other's  actions,  deduce 
therefrom  the  knowledge  of  the  characteristics,  thoughts,  and  pur- 
poses of  their  fellows.  Is  it,  then,  altogether  to  be  denied  that  the 
naturalist,  the  geologist,  the  chemist,  and  the  astronomer,  through 
their  intimate  knowledge  of  the  processes  and  aims  of  creation,  gain 
an  insight  into  the  nature  and  purposes  of  God?  Can  we  not  by  study 
of  the  mechanism  of  a  steam  engine  form  an  estimate  of  the  quality 
of  mind  of  its  inventor?  Do  we  not  by  contemplation  of  a  work  of 
art  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  inner  workings  of  the  soul  of  the  artist? 
So  it  is  with  the  discoveries  of  men  of  science. 

One  needs  but  a  slight  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  discoveries 
of  the  physiologist,  the  chemist,  or  the  astronomer  to  see  how,  little 
by  little,  science  is  groping  her  way,  examining,  demonstrating,  and 
building  up  a  school  of  thought  that  will  be  a  very  counterpart  of  the 
School  of  Christ,  and  in  this  there  is  no  cause  for  wonder.  Truth  is 
never  in  opposition  to  itself,  nor  can  it  be  begotten  of  the  father  of 
lies.  In  studying  the  facts  of  the  universe,  men  come  nearer  God 
whether  they  will  or  no.  In  all  ages  there  have  l)een  men  of  science 
who  have  strenuously  opposed  the  orthodox  beliefs  of  their  times  and 
that,  not  because  they  loved  darkness  rather  than  light,  but  because 
the  ways  of  approach  to  the  temple  of  our  most  holy  faith  were 
shadowed  by  all  manner  of  falsities — falsities  that  intercepted  and 
obscured  the  Light  streaming  from  within. 

Students,  thinkers,  dreamers,  and  many  an  honest  man  and 
woman — marking  the  incrustation  of  bigotry,  violence,  and  conceit 
that  surrounded  the  inner  truths  of  the  Christian  Fiiith — have,  time 
and  again  in  the  world's  history,  dispensed  witli  the  guidance  of  the 
Church.  They  have  cried,  with  Pilate,  "What  is  truth?"  and 
striven  by  searching  to  find  it  for  themselves.  Guided  by  the  light 
they  had,  the  light  of  reason — and  God  is  light — they  have  sought 
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diligently  and  by  laborious  processes  to  gain  an  insight  into  the  very 
Trnth,  and  their  patient  efforts  have  reaped  an  exceeding  great  reward. 
As  we  read  of  their  discoveries,  we  realize  the  universality  of  the  law 
that  truth  must  testify  to  truth.  Olive  Schroiner  has  beautifully  ex- 
pressed this  thought:  "  Whosoever  should  portray  truly  the  life  and 
death  of  a  little  flower — its  birth,  sucking  in  of  nourishment,  repro- 
duction of  its  kind,  withering,  and  vanishing — would  have  shaped  a 
symbol  of  all  existence.  All  true  facts  of  nature  or  the  mind  are  re- 
lated." The  test,  therefore,  of  any  special  truth  is  its  relation  to  all 
other  truths. 

Though  still  incomplete,  the  history  of  the  processes  of  creation, 
for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  men  of  science  of  all  ages,  is  nowhere 
at  variance  with  the  grand  old  Bible  teachings  that  God  made  the 
world,  was  incarnate  to  redeem  the  world,  and  has  established  a  spirit- 
ual kingdom  in  the  world.  It  matters  not  whether  individual  scien- 
tific discoverers  believe  these  theories,  the  discoveries  themselves  are 
strong  enough  testimony  to  the  eternal  reality  of  the  "things  unseen," 
which  are  the  objects  of  the  Christian's  belief.  Man's  opinion  cannot 
stultify  God's  Truth.  Out  of  the  mass  of  controversy,  false  deduc- 
tions, loud  negations,  and  wild  imaginations  of  half-diseased  brains, 
God's  Truth  emerges  purely.  At  times  man's  vain  imaginings  may 
veil  the  faces  of  the  eternal  Verities,  but  they  cannot  smirch  their 
beauty  nor  destroy  their  power.  Truth  is  a  spiritual  element  which, 
like  an  atom  of  oxygen,  undergoes  no  change.     Says  Professor  Huxley: 

**  It  matters  not  into  how  many  myriad  substances — animal,  plant,  or  mineral — 
an  atom  of  oxygen  may  have  entered,  nor  what  isolation  it  has  undergone,  bond 
or  free,  it  retains  its  own  qualities.  It  matters  not  how  many  millions  of  years 
have  elapsed  during  these  changes,  age  cannot  wither  or  weaken  it ;  amid  the 
tierce  play  of  the  mighty  agencies  to  which  it  has  been  subjected  it  remains  un- 
broken and  unworn  ;  to  it  may  apply  the  ancient  words,  '  the  things  which  are 
not  seen  are  eternal. ' " 

Thus  is  Truth:  eternal  in  the  heavens,  though  we  discern  it 
"through  a  glass  darkly."  Here  and  there — in  all  climes  and  ages, 
in  many  creeds,  in  lofty  conceptions  of  duty,  in  science,  art,  and  hu- 
man love — flashes  of  the  Eternal  Radiance  reach  us,  and  each  ray  is 
found  to  be  the  complement  of  the  other. 

The  Christ  did  not  speak  vainly  when  He  said :  "  I  have  yet  many 
things  to  say  unto  you,  but  ye  cannot  bear  them  now.  Howbeit  when 
lie,  the  Spirit  of  truth  is  come,  He  shall  guide  you  into  all  the  truth." 
The  Spirit  of  Truth  is  surely  guiding  the  human  race,  step  by  step, 
and  one  step  at  a  time,  along  the  path  that  leads  into  "all  the  truth." 
We  have  not  reached  that  region  yet.  Science  makes  no  claim  to  have 
discovered  it.  She  puts  forward  no  theories  of  creation  and  indulges 
in  no  speculative  dreams.  Only  she  declares  to  us  that  which  she  has 
heard,  has  seen  with  her  eyes,  and  her  hands  have  handled  of  the  word 
of  Life.  Mr.  Glodd  explains  the  position  she  takes  in  the  following 
words: 
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**  Of  tho  beginniDg,  of  what  was  before  tho  present  state  of  things,  of  what 
will  follow  the  end  of  it,  we  know  nothing,  and  speculation  about  it  is  futile. 
Thought  and  motion  have  their  antociHients  in  molecular  changes  in  the  matter 
of  the  brain,  and  arc  as  completely  within  the  range  of  cauiution  and  as  capable 
of  mechanical  explanation  as  material  phenomena,  but  of  them  no  material  quali- 
ties, as  weight  and  occupancy  of  space,  can  be  preiHctcd.  Heat  may  be  expressed 
in  equivalent  foot-pounds ;  light,  and  sound,  and  nervous  tronsmiHsIon  in  measur- 
able velocities ;  but  these — never.  We  caiuiot  mal^e  the  pushuge  from  chemihtry  to 
consciousness,  or  transform  motions  of  nerve- tissue  into  love,  reverence,  and  hate.  " 

And  again: 

**  We  know  that  the  healthy  working  of  the  brain  depends  upon  nourisliment, 
upon  abstinence  from  excess,  upon  freedom  frcmi  injur}'.  .  .  .  And  we  know 
that  the  larger  the  proportion  of  bniin  to  body,  and  esi)ecially  the  more  numerouB 
and  intricate  the  furrows  and  creases  in  the  gray  mutter  of  tlie  brain,  the  higher 
in  the  life-scale  arc  the  mental  powers.  But  the  gulf  between  consciousness  and 
the  movement  of  the  molecules  of  ner\'e- matter,  n^e:isunible  as  these  arc,  is  im- 
passable. We  con  follow  the  steps  of  the  mechanical  ])rocesses  of  nerve-changca 
till  we  reach  the  threshold  tliut  limits  the  known,  and  beyond  that  barrier  we  can- 
not go.  We  can  neither  affirm  nor  deny ;  we  can  only  confess  ignorance.  If 
any  one  says  that  consciousness  cannot  exist  except  in  the  relation  of  cause  and 
elTect  with  certain  organic  molecules.  I  must  ask  how  he  knows  that :  and  if  he 
sa>^  that  it  can,  I  must  put  the  same  question.  That  is  the  imprcgnable  position 
of  physical  science,  as  defined  by  its  great<'8t  living  expositor  (Huxley).  Soul 
is  only  known  to  us  in  a  brain,  but  the  special  note  of  a  soul  is  tliat  it  is  capable 
of  existing  without  a  brain,  or  after  death  (TuUoch) .  That  is  the  unverifiablc 
assumption  of  dogmatic  tlieology.  ^ 

Such  ore  the  simple  assertions  and  jast  criticisms  of  men  of  science. 
Yet  let  them  not  condemn  all  the  iuspired  convictions  of  mankind 
not  yet  physically  demonstrated  as  false  in  essence.  The  ])oet  Goethe's 
dream  concerning  the  primary  law  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  became 
the  established  theory  of  the  botanist.  The  astrologer  surmised  before 
the  astronomer  calculated.  The  alchemist  sought,  by  the  exercise 
of  magic  arts,  to  compound  a  life-elixir,  anticipating  fitfully  and 
hysterically,  in  the  dark  ages,  the  discovery  of  that  primal  element 
which  is  a  definite  prospect  with  the  chemist  of  to-day.  For  the 
possibility  of  the  existence  of  a  primary  form  of  matter  is  now,  accord- 
ing to  Professor  Huxley,  "  the  burning  question  of  physico-chemical 
science."  And  when  that  primary  element  of  matter  is  discovered, 
shall  we,  who  have  the  promise  that  the  Comforter  shall  teach  us  all 
things,  fear  to  know  its  nature?  Must  it  not,  of  necessity,  testify  of 
God,  the  All-Father,  and  prove  His  existence  as  its  Originator  and 
Cause? 

But  leaving  the  discoveries  which  scientific  men  regard  as  tho 
consummation  of  their  labors  "  devoutly  to  be  ivished  for,"  let  us  con- 
sider their  more  authoritative  statements.  These  bear  two  distinct 
kinds  of  testimony — the  positive  and  negative.  Weak-minded  men — 
mistaking  the  audacious  theories  propounded  by  certain  sections  of 
the  scientific  world  for  the  unerring  voice  of  true  knowledge — de- 
nounce the  scepticism  of  science.     But  an  earnest  student  finds  no 
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inherent  scepticism  in  the  chronicling  of  facts  or  the  demonstrating 
of  the  actual  character  of  truth.  If  they  who  think  they  can  glibly 
refute  the  assertions  of  science  with  a  passing  sneer  were  to  take  the 
trouble  to  examine  the  nature  of  the  affirmations  and  negations  they 
affect  to  despise,  they  would  find  that  they  had  criminally  ignored  a 
God -appointed  witness  to  the  Faith:  "There  be  three  that  bear 
record  on  earth,  the  spirit,  the  water,  and  the  blood."  AU  truths, 
whether  moral,  physical,  or  physiological,  must  testify  to  Him  in 
whose  character  and  works  the  counsels  and  plans  of  Ood  were  mani- 
fested. Science  neither  furnishes  us  with  our  Faith  nor  deprives  us 
of  it.  We  believe  in  a  God  eternal,  invisible,  pre-existent  before  all 
worlds,  from  everlasting  to  everlasting;  the  All-Father,  the  Creator  of 
all  things,  who  made  man  out  of  the  dust  of  the  ground.  What  does 
Science,  who  has  gone  far  with  her  task  of  resolving  all  things  ani- 
mate and  inanimate  to  their  primal  elements,  say  of  the  beginnings 
of  the  universe?  "  The  beginnings  of  the  crystal  are  no  less  unknown 
and  undiscoverable  than  the  beginnings  of  the  cell:  the  ultimate 
causes,  which  lock  the  atoms  of  the  one  in  an  angular  embrace  and 
quicken  with  pulsating  life  the  corpuscles  of  the  other,  lie  beyond  our 
ken."  And  again,  "Man  is  one,  in  his  ultimate  beginnings  and  in 
the  stuff  of  which  he  is  made,  with  the  meanest  flower  that  blows." 

Have  we  here  any  refutation  of  our  sacred  beliefs? 

Again,  searching  through  the  wide  universe,  weighing  the  distant 
stars,  measuring  the  rate  of  progress  of  light  and  sound,  noting  plan- 
etary systems  and  the  laws  that  govern  the  evolution  of  humanity,  test- 
ing, analyzing,  probing,  reasoning — what  is  the  logical  deduction  from 
all  these  things?  That  God  is  one  and  everlasting,  or  that  He  is  many 
and  subject  to  ceaseless  change?  That  He  is  an  almighty  manufac- 
turer, sitting  apart  from  the  mammoth  toy  He  has  created  and  watch- 
ing, with  perhaps  some  sense  of  the  humor  of  the  thing,  its  antics 
and  gyrations  as  "  the  changes  are  rung  on  evolution  and  dissolution, 
on  the  birth  and  death  of  stellar  systems — gas  to  solid,  solid  to  gas, 
and  yet  never  quite  the  same — mighty  rhythmic  beats,  of  which  the 
earth's  cycles  and  the  cradles  and  graves  of  her  children  are  minor 
rhythms"?  Science  has  no  such  false  vision  of  the  Eternal  Author  of 
all  things.     Speaking  again  through  Mr.  Clodd,  she  says: 

"  Thus  the  keynotes  of  evolution  are  unity  and  continuity.  Science  tends  to 
the  conclusion  that  all  kinds  of  matter  are  modifications  of  one  primal  element, 
and  that  all  modes  of  motion  are  varied  operations  of  one  power ;  perchance  these 
three — Matter,  Force,  and  Energy — are  one.  " 

"  Three  in  one  and  one  in  three  " — do  not  those  words  strike  on 
the  ears  of  Christians  with  a  familiar  sound?  Men  have  striven  from 
a  logical  point  of  view  to  explain  or  laugh  away  the  ridiculous  myth 
of  the  triune  Godhead — "The  Father  incomprehensible,  the  Son 
incomprehensible,  the  Holy  Ghost  incomprehensible."  They  have 
abandoned  the  contemplation  of  the  miraculous  for  the  examination 
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of  tho  actual  and,  by  processes  of  scientific  deduction,  have,  in  their 
search  for  the  ultimate  cause,  been  confronted  by  these  three — Matter, 
Force,  and  Energy.  Is  it  not  for  them  to  cry,  with  the  Psalmist,  ^  If 
I  take  the  wings  of  the  morning,  and  dwell  in  the  uttermost  parts  of 
the  sea,  even  there  shall  Thy  hand  lead  me,  and  Thy  right  hand  ahaU 
hold  me."  Science  has  its  threefold  mystery,  as  great  and  unsearch- 
able as  the  mystery  of  the  Christian's  faith,  and  Science  can  only 
show  how  such  trinity  in  unity  may  be  by  exiimplos  as  simple  and 
natural  as  that  used  by  St.  Patrick  when,  in  preaching  to  the  half- 
savage  Irish  people,  ho  picked  a  three-leaved  shamrock  and  put  it 
before  them  as  an  illustration  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinitv. 

Matter — what  is  Matter?  Why  and  how  was  it  formeil?  When 
did  the  first  atom  start  into  existence?  Was  it  self -caused?  These 
are  questions  for  which  the  student  of  science  has  no  answer.  But, 
of  the  first  person  in  the  Trinity,  the  Christian  snys :  ^  The  worlds  have 
been  formed  by  the  word  of  God,  so  that  what  is  seen  hath  not  been 
made  out  of  things  which  do  appear."  And  again,  '*  By  the  word  of 
the  Lord  were  tho  heavens  made,  and  all  the  host  of  them  by  the 
breath  of  His  mouth."  W^hat  is  Matter?  What  the  primal  element? 
Science  does  not  deny  it  to  be  the  ^  breath  of  His  mouth."  Concern- 
ing the  interrelation  of  Matter  and  Power,  Mr.  Clodd  propounds  a 
problem : 

^  Qiven  Matter  and  Power  as  the  raw  nmtcrials  of  tlie  universe,  is  the  inter- 
action of  Power,  under  its  two  fomis  of  a  ctfmbining  Force  tufMirating  and  an  Energy 
upon  Matter,  siifflcient  to  account  for  the  totality  of  non-living  and  living  con- 
tents of  the  universe?** 

What  are  the  teachings  of  Christianity?  Of  the  Son,  begotten  of 
the  Father,  has  it  not  been  written,  "  All  things  have  been  creat<)d 
through  Him  and  in  Him  all  things  consist  "f  A  marginal  note  in 
the  Revised  Version  gives  us  **  hold  together"  as  an  alternative  reading 
for  tho  word  "consist."  In  reference  to  the  combining  Force  inherent 
in  tho  Son,  St.  Paul  speaks  of  Christ  as  "  ui)holding  all  things  by  the 
word  of  His  power."  "For  it  was  the  good  pleasure  of  the  Father 
that  in  Ilim  should  all  the  fulness  dwell;  and  through  Him  to  recon- 
cile all  things  unto  Himself,  having  made  peace  through  the  blood  of 
His  cross;  through  Him,  1  say^  whether  things  upon  the  earth  or 
things  in  the  heavens."  Jesus  Himself  speaks  of  the  irresistible 
magnetism  of  the  Cross  and  the  eternal  law  of  gravitation  through 
which  it  works.  "  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up  from  the  earth,  will  draw  all 
men  unto  Myself."  Of  the  energizing  power  of  the  Spirit's  work,  the 
Master  has  also  "somewhat  to  say:"  **  Howbeit  when  He,  tho  Spirit 
of  truth  is  come,  Ho  will  guide  you  into  all  truth ;  for  He  shall  not 
speak  of  Himself;  but  whatsoever  He  shall  hear  that  shall  He  speak; 
and  He  will  show  you  things  to  come.  He  shall  glorify  Me;  for  He 
shall  receive  of  Mine  and  shall  show  it  unto  you.  All  things  that  the 
Father  hath  are  Mine;   therefore  said  I  that  He  shall  take  of  Mine 
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and  shall  show  it  unto  you."  Could  the  marvelous  interrelation  of 
Matter,  Force,  and  Energy  be  more  clearly  set  before  us?  "AH 
things,  whatsoever  the  Father  hath" — ^all  matter,  whether  inert  or 
living,  whether  in  the  form  of  embryonic  sea-urchin  or  highly  spe- 
cialized man — "are  Mine;  therefore  said  I  that  He" — the  Divine  En- 
ergy— "  shall  take  of  Mine  and  and  shall  show  it  unto  you."  Energy 
is  here  asserted  to  be  the  Bevealer  of  Force — "  He  shall  not  speak  of 
himself;  but  whatsoever  He  shall  hear,  {hat  shall  He  speak."  Energy 
proceeds  from  God.  Force  abides  in  God.  "  The  ultimate  transfer- 
eiice  of  all  energy  to  the  ethereal  medium  involves  the  end  of  the  ex- 
isting state  of  things."  So  says  Mr.  Glodd,  to  whom  in  this  article 
it  has  been  useful  to  defer  as  the  mouthpiece  of  scientific  thought. 
Yes;  for  when  the  Spirit  of  Truth  shall  have  led  mankind  into  all  the 
Truth,  the  day  of  the  Lord  will  have  come. 

Ooncerning  the  nature  of  the  God  we  worship,  we  say  that  God 
is  love,  is  all-merciful,  all-just.  Science,  serene  in  her  wide  sur- 
vey of  the  tasks  and  destinies  of  nations,  beholds  the  evil  and  oppres- 
sion. She  discerns,  with  keenest  vision,  the  barbarity,  misery,  and 
degradation  existing  in  all  ages.  Yet  through  it  all  she  sees  the  law 
of  moral  evolution  making  for  a  higher  goal.  She  notes  the  relent- 
less laws  of  nature  insisting  ever  on  the  survival  of  the  fittest — ^and  the 
fittest  alone.  Yet,  because  her  vision  is  unclouded  and  her  mind  un- 
biased, she  marks  the  inestimable  gain  to  the  race  that  ensues  from 
the  cultivation  of  the  Christian  graces  of  love  and  pity — those  twin 
jewels  that  shine  the  brightest  in  the  diadem  of  the  Son  of  Man.  The 
following  is  the  opinion  of  Science  as  formulated  by  Mr.  Clodd : 

"  In  a  barbaric  society,  or  among  nations  where  infanticide  was  practiced, 
weaklings  like  Newton  and  hunchbacks  like  Pope  would  have  been  left  to 
perish ;  modem  civilization  spares  them  and  humanity  is  enriched  by  their 
genius.  .  .  .  Civilization,  by  preserving  the  weakly,  offers  slight  check  to 
natural  selection,  but  that  which  the  race  would  gain  by  the  removal  of  this 
check  is  not  to  be  compared  to  the  Ion  that  would  ensue  from  the  repremon  of 
merey  and  sympathy, " 

Science  sees  too — not  because  she  looks  for  it,  but  because  it  is  there 
distinctly  traced  on  the  record  of  human  destiny — the  mysterious  law 
that  "the  many,  through  the  sacrifice  of  the  few,"  gain  freedom, 
unity,  and  larger  life,  and  that  law  Christ  vindicated  on  Calvary. 

For  that  truth  of  truths — dearer  than  life  and  all  besides — that 
God  is  good  or  He  is  not  God,  science  has  no  shadow  of  a  denial.  Firm 
is  her  conviction  "  that  the  slow-footed  years  are  bringing  us  nearer  to 
the  goal,  where  might  shall  be  subdued  by  right,  and  where  injustice 
and  selfishness  shall  be  swallowed  up  by  goodness^  because  this  shall 
have  become  spontaneous  to  man.'*  And  how  can  that  become  spon- 
taneous to  man  or  to  any  part  of  creation,  the  germ  of  which  was  not 
contained  in  the  primal  element?  She  hei-self  teaches  this  principle 
with  ceaseless  reiteration.     "  If  there  be  in  man  any  faculty  which  is 
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no  part  of  tho  contents  of  tho  anivcrso,  if  there  bo  anything  done  by 
him  which  lies  outside  the  range  of  causation,  then  the  doctrine  of 
the  Conservation  of  Energy  falls  to  pieces,  for  man  has  the  power  to 
add  to  that  which  the  physicist  demonstrates  can  neither  be  increased 
nor  lessened."  Water  cannot  rise  above  its  own  level ;  neither  can  man 
attain  to  a  higher  state  of  righteousness  than  that  in  which  the  pri- 
mordial element  of  soul  substance  once  existed.  Thus  Science  rises 
in  her  strength  and  purity  and  prophesies  in  these  days  as  One  proph- 
esied of  old,  ^They  shall  not  teach  every  man  his  neighbor  and  every 
man  his  brother,  saying  know  the  I^rd:  for  all  shall  know  Me  from 
tho  least  to  the  greatest,"  and  goodness  *'  shall  have  become  spontane- 
ous to  man!" 

Churchmen  and  nonconformists,  looking  at  the  disproportion  in 
the  number  of  the  male  sex  as  compared  to  the  female  in  our  congre- 
gations, shako  their  heads  and  say,*'  It  is  the  spread  of  scientific  thought 
among  our  younger  men  that  keeps  them  from  the  churches."  They 
lament  the  spiritual  pride  of  those  who  seek,  as  Eve  did,  to  be  as  gods, 
knowing  good  and  evil,  and  are  not  content  to  accept  unquestionably 
the  dogmas  for  which  their  forefathers  fought  and  died.  The  spirit 
of  scientific  investigation — with  its  mixture  of  piissionate  curiosity 
and  dispassionate  inquiry — is  abroiid.  The  wide  adoption  of  logical 
modes  of  reasoning,  the  increase  of  knowleilge,  and  quickening  of  the 
general  intellect  have  led  our  young  men,  and  in  many  cases  our 
*'  maidens,  old  n  en,  and  matrons,"  to  demand  as  spiritual  sustenance 
something  more  than  pious  rhetoric  or  timewom  platitudes.  The 
more  substantial  diet  needed  is  obtainable  here  and  there  in  churches 
and  chapels;  but,  on  the  whole,  our  weekly  preachers  meet  but  too 
inadequately  the  crying  need  of  this  generation. 

It  is  an  easy  thing  to  cast  blame  on  others,  and  I  do  not  desire  to 
perform  so  cheap  a  task.  Yet  I  feel  compelled  to  say  something  on 
this  subject.  I  do  not  believe  that  those  thirsting  young  souls  who 
ask  for  bread  and  receive  a  stone  are  alone  responsible  for  the  growth 
in  our  midst  of  doubt  and  disbelief. 

Men  seek  a  God  in  harmony  with  His  own  creation,  not  one  whose 
laws  are  in  perpetual  antagonism  to  His  nature.  Men  look  for 
preachers  who  can  interpret  God's  messages  as  they  are  writ  large  to- 
day on  earth  and  ocean,  and  not  only  as  they  were  spoken  by  just  and 
holy  men  of  old.  Preachers  who  are  perversely  blind  to  the  revela- 
tions of  God's  will  which  reward  the  patient  investigations  of 
Science  cannot  be  trusted  to  interpret  aright  the  revelation  of  His 
will  in  Christ.  Little  by  little,  year  by  year,  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
lighting  up  the  dark  comers  of  tiie  universe,  blending  the  unseen 
with  the  seen,  and  making  clearer  the  way  of  righteousngs.  And  yet 
feeble-minded  men — would  that  they  were  not  duly  appointed  "minis- 
ters and  stewards"  of  God's  holy  mysteries — cry  out  that  Science  is 
the  Church's  foe,  that  Science  is  the  enemy  of  Faith,  that  Science  is 
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the  curse  of  this  generation.  And  all  the  while  Science,  the  much 
abused,  unjustly  persecuted  servant  of  the  Faith,  serene  in  her  own 
integrity,  furnishes  lavishly  and  uncomplainingly  her  countless  testi- 
monies to  the  truths  of  Christianity. 

How  often  we  fail  to  recognize  our  best  friends!  They  come  to 
us  with  smiling  eyes  and  flattering  lips,  telling  us  we  are  so  superior 
— we  Christians — to  the  professors  of  any  other  religion.  They  praise 
us  to  our  faces  for  our  discretion  in  calling  systematically  on  the 
name  of  the  Lord,  and  thus  insuring  the  salvation  of  our  souls  to  all 
eternity,  and  we  like  them  weU  enough.  They  come  again,  wearing 
the  garb  of  truth,  looking  at  us  sadly — pityingly,  perhaps — and  we 
writhe  beneath  their  glances.  We  call  them  fiends,  and  cry  out  that 
the  evil  one  has  sent  them  to  tempt  us  and  to  be  our  ruin.  They 
say  to  us,  "  Your  righteousness  and  respectability  are  as  filthy  rags. 
You  are  building  your  hopes  of  immortality  on  a  false  conception  of 
God's  universe  and  His  salavtion.  You  fancy  that,  because  you  have 
grasped  the  central  truth  that  He  is  and  He  is  Oody  you  can  afford  to 
despise  all  other  realities  of  which  Ho  is  the  author.  You  are  as 
children  clinging  to  the  old  myths  of  your  childhood  and  shutting 
your  eyes  wilfully,  scornfully,  to  the  deep  realities  which  those  myths 
veil.  You  would  rather  believe  in  the  good  and  bad  fairies,  whom 
you  have  never  seen,  than  understand  the  mysteries  of  the  good  and 
evil  influences  that  you  meet  with  in  the  world  around  you.  You 
cast  up  your  eyes  and  say,  often  enough,  that  all  are  'born  in  sin' 
and  *the  children  of  wrath,'  but  you  have  not  the  courage  to  grapple, 
in  God's  name,  with  those  social  evils  which  are  the  very  fountain- 
heads  of  hereditary  disease,  insanity,  and  crime.  He  the  Spirit  of  all 
Truth — who  will  guide  you  into  all  Truth — is  pointing  out  to  yon  the 
unmistakable  way  of  righteousness,  yet  you  would  rather,  with  Peter, 
build  a  temple  on  the  mount  of  transfiguration  than  follow  Jesus 
through  the  sin-stained  city,  which  is  to  you  so  commonplace,  but 
on  which  the  light  of  a  deeper  knowledge  sheds  a  lurid  glare."  The 
truths  of  Science  are  not  so  easily  discovered  or  glibly  guessed  at  that 
any  who  accept  their  doctrines  cut  and  dried,  from  the  lips  of  priest, 
parson,  or  time-honored  commentator,  can  afford  to  despise  them. 
How  can  we  be  satisfied  with  the  ambiguity  of  old  guesses  at  a  truth 
when  that  truth  stands  plainly  revealed  to  us  to-day  as  a  fact?  Why 
should  we  cling  to  our  childish  interpretations  of  God's  messages  to 
man,  when  the  true  meaning  of  them  has  been  ascertained  by  scien- 
tific experiment  and  physical  demonstration?  Was  the  Holy  Spirit 
sent  in  vain?  Is  the  human  mind,  contrary  to  the  law  of  all  other 
organic  things,  to  have  no  period  of  growth?  Shall  all  creation  climb 
nearer  God  on  the  steps  of  evolution,  and  man's  soul  alone  bo  sta- 
tionary? 

It  is  not  that  we  must  leave  our  first  love  to  follow  every  vain 
breath  of  doctrine,  but  we  must  have  open  minds,  be  always  inqnir- 
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ing,  always  learning.  Wo  mast  examine  and  prove  the  spirits  of 
science,  philosophy,  and  art  before  we  denounce  them.  We  should 
apply  to  them  the  infallible  test,  contained  in  John  iv.  1,  2:  ^Be- 
loved, believe  not  every  spirit,  bat  try  the  spirits  whether  they  are 
of  God.  .  .  .  Hereby  know  ye  the  Spirit  of  God:  Every  spirit  thai 
confesseth  that  Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  the  flesh  is  of  Ood.** 

This  theory  of  evolation  from  a  primal  form  of  matter,  these  al- 
leged forces  that  propel  mankind  ever  forward  on  the  tide  of  haman 
progress,  do  tliey  testify  to  the  trath  of  the  Incarnation?  These  on- 
coming waves  of  physical,  mental,  and  moral  development,  despite 
their  fierce  backward  sweeps  of  reversion  to  lower  types,  are  nearing 
by  degrees,  so  Science  tell  us,  their  noble  destiny  of  perfection.  Do 
they  bear  witness  to  an  incarnate  God? 

"The  Incarnation,"  wrote  the  Bishop  of  Durham — then  Canon 
Westcott — "includes  the  promise  of  the  complete  redemption  and 
perfection  of  man,  of  the  restoration  of  'the  body'  to  its  proper  place 
as  the  perfect  organ  of  the  spirit.  The  test  of  spirits  is  found  in  the 
confessing  a  fact  which  vindicates  the  fulness  of  life." 


THE  IMPRECATORY   PSALMS. 
From  "The  Epic  of  Paul." 

By  Professob  William  Cleayeb  Wilkinson,  Chicago,  III. 

[In  the  following  lines,  which  are  a  condensed  extract  from  an 
extended  poem  well  advanced  toward  completion,  under  the  title, 
**  The  Epic  of  Paul"  (sequel  and  companion  to  "  Tlie  Epic  of  Saul,"  by 
the  same  author),  the  apostle  Paul,  rescued,  through  the  intervention  of 
his  sister's  son,  from  the  plot  of  the  forty  Jewish  conspirators  to  as- 
sassinate him,  is  on  his  way  by  night,  under  escort  of  Roman  soldiery, 
horse  and  foot,  from  Jerusalem  to  Csesarea.  His  nephew  (named 
Stephen,  in  memory  of  the  great  protomartyr)  is  supposed  to  ac- 
company him ;  and  the  two,  riding  side  by  side,  somewhat  apart  from 
their  escort,  who  partly  precede,  partly  follow  them,  engage  in  con- 
versation. The  youth  at  length  vents  his  indignation  at  his  uncle*s 
enemies,  especially  Shimei,  the  ringleader,  by  quoting  in  application 
to  them  a  fierce  psalm  of  imprecation  (Ps.  cix.).  This  leads  to  question 
and  answer  on  the  subject  of  the  imprecatory  psalms  in  general.] 

**  Thy  patience  and  thy  meekness  make  mc  fierce 
With  anger,  with  ungovernable  wrath 
Most  righteous, "  Stephen  cried,  "  against  those  men 
Who,  hating,  hunt  mine  uncle  to  the  death. 
I  hate  them,  and  I  wish  Uicm — what  themselves 
Wish  thee — dogs  of  the  devil  that  they  are ! 
I  know  a  psalm  that  I  should  like  to  sing — 
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But  I  should  need  to  roughen  hoarse  my  voice. 
And  a  tune  frame  well  Jangled  out  of  tune, 
To  sing  it  as  I  would,  and  as  were  meet  1 
Thy  pardon,  but  my  rage  surpasses  bound ; 
To  think  of  what  thou  art  and  what  they  are  \ 
Some  spirit  in  me,  right  or  wrong,  too  hot 
For  any  counsel,  even  thine  own,  to  cool. 
Forces  unto  my  lips  those  wholesome  words 
Of  hearty  human  hatred,  God-inspired, 
Most  needful  vent  and  ease  to  wish  like  mine ; 
I  lift  to  God  the  prayer  Himself  inbreathed  : 
*  Hold  not  thy  peace,  thou  Lord  Gtod  of  my  praise  I 
Who  hath  rewarded  evil  still  for  good. 
And  hatred  still  for  only  love  returned, 
Set  thou  a  wicked  one  lord  over  him. 
And  Satan  ever  keep  at  his  right  hand. 
When  he  is  judged,  then  let  him  guilty  prove. 
And  let  his  very  prayer  turn  into  sin. 
Few  let  his  days  be,  and  his  office  let 
Another  take.     His  children  fatherless. 
His  wife  a  widow,  be.     Nay,  vagabonds 
His  children,  let  them  beg  from  door  to  door. 
All  that  he  hath  let  the  extortioner 
Catch,  and  let  strangers  make  his  labor  spoil. 
Let  his  posterity  be  utterly 
Cut  off,  and  in  the  time  to  come  their  name  ^ 
Be  blotted  out.    Let  the  iniquity 
Of  his  forefathers  still  remembered  be 
In  the  Lord's  presence,  and  his  mother's  sin 
Not  blotted  out.     Because  he  persecuted 
The  poor  and  needy  man,  and  those  that  were 
Already  broken-hearted,  sought  to  slay. 
Cursing  he  loved,  and  cursing  came  to  him ; 
In  blessing  he  delighted  not,  and  far 
From  him  was  blessing.     He  with  cursing  clothed 
Himself  as  with  his  garment,  and  it  sank 
Soaking  into  his  inward  parts  like  water. 
And  penetrating  to  his  bones  like  oil. 
Amen  I    Let  cursing  be  forevermore 
As  if  the  raiment  wherewith  he  himself 
Covers,  and  for  the  girdle  of  his  loins 
About  them  belted  fast  forevermore  1'  ** 
Stephen  felt  blindly  that  the  eager  ire 
With  which  he  entered,  jQaming,  on  that  strain 
Of  awful  imprecation  from  the  psalm 
Faltered  within  his  heart  as  he  went  on — 
Insensibly,  but  insupportably. 
Dispirited  toward  sinking  by  the  lack 
Of  buoying  and  sustaining  sympathy 
Supplied  him  from  without ;  as  if  the  lark, 
Upspringing,  on  exultant  pinion  borne, 
Should,  midway  in  his  soaring  for  the  sun. 
Meet  a  great  gulf  of  space  wherein  the  air 
Was  spun  out  thinner  than  could  bear  his  weight. 
He  ended,  halting ;  and  there  followed  pause 
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That  ponderable  seemed  to  Stephen,  so 
Did  Ids  heart  feel  the  pressure  of  that  pause. 
At  length  Paul  said,  with  sweetest  irony 
That  almost  earnest  seemed,  it  was  so  sweet : 
"  Tea,  nephew,  hast  thou,  then,  already  grown 
Perfect  m  love,  that  thou  darest  hate  like  tliat?** 

It  was  not  asked  for  answer,  Stephen  knew. 
And  answer  had  he  none  he  could  liavc  given, 
No  answer,  save  of  silence,  much-ashamed. 
Paul  let  the  scarcliing  of  himself,  begun 
And  busy  in  the  spirit  of  the  boy. 
Go  on  in  silence  for  a  while ;  and  then. 
In  gravest  sweet  sincerity,  he  spoke : 
**  Hating  is  sweet  and  wholesome  for  tlu^  lieart 
That  can  hate  purely,  out  of  utter  love. 
But  who  for  these  things  is  sufficient — save 
Gkxl  only?    Gkxl  is  love,  and  lie  can  hate. 
But  for  me,  Stephen,  in  mine  own  proper  self, 
I  dare  not  hate  until  I  better  love. 
When,  as  I  hope,  hereafter  I  shall  be 
Perfect  in  love,  then  I  may  safely  hate ; 
Till  then,  I  task  myself  to  love  alone.  ** 

There  was  such  reverence  in  Paul's  gravity. 
Reverence  implied  toward  him  as  toward  a  peer. 
Not  peer  in  age,  but  peer  in  human  worth — 
Toward  Aim,  so  yoimg,  so  heady,  and  so  fond — 
That  Stephen,  in  the  sting  of  the  rebuke 
Itself,  shaming  him,  though  so  gnurious,  felt 
A  tonic  touch  that  made  him  more  a  man. 
Uplifted,  while  a1)a8hed,  he  dared  to  say  : 
**  Perhaps  I  trespassed  in  my  vehemence ; 
But,  uncle,  did  not  God  inspire  the  psalm?** 

**  Doubtless,  my  Stephen, "  Paul  replied  ;  **  but  not. 
Not  therefore,  thee  inspire  to  use  that  psalm. 
Sound  thine  own  heart  now,  nephew,  and  tell  me. 
Which  was  it,  in  thy  heart,  that  prayed  tlie  prayer — 
True  vehemence  in  sympathy  wiUi  God, 
Or  vehemence  against  thy  brother  man? 
A  sentiment  of  sympathy  with  me 
Thou  canst  not  say,  for  I  have  no  such  wish 
As  that  thou  breathedst,  touching  any  man.  ** 
•  •••«• 

Thereon,  in  silence,  for  a  space  Uiey  rode, 
While  their  thoughts  ranged  diverse  in  worlds  apart 
Then  Stephen  :  **  That  distempering  heat  in  me, 

0  uncle,  is  clean  gone  from  out  mine  heart. 
Slaked  by  the  overshadowing  of  thy  spirit. 
Like  the  earth  cooled  with  overshadowing  night. 

1  am  calm  enough,  I  think,  to  learn,  if  not 
Thy  difficult  high  doctrine  touching  love, 
Something  at  least  about  those  psalms  of  hate. 
Hate  is  the  spirit  of  the  psalm  I  said. 

Is  it  not,  uncle?" 
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**  As  thou  saidst  it,  yea, 
Or  I  mistook  tlie  meaning  of  thy  voice,  ** 
Said  Paul ;  **  whatever  meant  the  holy  words. 
The  tones,  I  felt,  meant  that  and  nothing  else.  ** 

^  Could  then  those  words  themselves  mean  something  elsa?** 
Asked  Stephen. 

**  Yea,  "  said  Paul,  "  for  words  are  naught 
But  empty  vessels  that  the  utterer  fills 
With  his  own  spirit  when  he  utters  them ; 
The  spirit  is  the  lord  of  utterance.  " 

^  What  was  the  spirit  with  which  the  Spirit  of  Qod 

Breathed  these  into  the  soul  of  him  elect 

Among  the  sons  of  men  to  give  them  voice? 

Did  not  God  hate  whom  He  so  heavily  cursed  ?** 

Stephen  inquired ;  and  Paul  at  large  replied  : 
**  Qod  hates  not  any,  as  wicked  men  count  hate — 

And  men  not  wicked  may,  in  wicked  mood — 

Nor  wills  that  of  the  souls  whom  He  has  made 

Any  should  perish ;  rather  wills  that  all 

Come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  trutii  and  live. 

**  But  look  abroad  upon  the  world  of  men ; 
What  seest  thou?    Many  souls  resist  the  will. 
The  blessed  will  to  save,  of  God.     Of  these, 
Some  will  hereafter  yield — thou  knowest  not  who, 
But  some — and  let  themselves  be  saved.     Again, 
Some  will  to  the  end  resist — thou  knowest  not  who. 
But  some — ^and  obstinately  choose  to  die ; 
Choice  is  the  fearful  privilege  of  aU. 
Now,  toward  the  man  incorrigibly  bad. 
Who  evil  loves  and  evil  makes  his  good 
Forever,  without  hope  of  other  change 
Than  change  from  worse  to  worse  forevermore — 
Toward  such  a  man,  what  must  the  aspect  be 
Of  the  Supreme  Eternal  Holiness? 
What  but  of  wrath,  or  as  of  wrath,  and  hate? 
Canst  thou  imagine  other  face  of  God 
Than  frown  and  threat  aflame  implacable 
Against  implacable  rebellion  set. 
And  sin  eternal,  to  eternal  sin 

Doomed,  for  self-doomed,  through  free,  unchanging  choice? 
One  flame  bums  love  toward  love,  and  hate  toward  hate — 
Toward  hate  that  utmost  love  cannot  subdue. 
The  hate  that,  like  tlie  diamond -stone,  amid 
The  fiercest  fires,  rebellious  and  defiant,  bides 
Still,  in  love's  sevenfold-heated  furnace,  hate. 
That  flame  is  the  white  flame  of  holiness— 
Which  (Jod  is,  and  whose  other  name  is  love.  " 

"  God  is  a  dreadful  thought,  "  said  Stephen.     "  Yea, 

Said  Paul ;  "so  Jacob  felt  it  when  he  cried, 
'How  dreadful  is  this  place  I'  and  Bethel  named 

The  place  where  God  was  and  he  knew  it  not. 

€k)d  is  a  dreadful  thought,  dreadful  as  sweet — 
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The  sweetness  and  the  dreadf  ulness  are  one. 

But  never  was  tlie  dreadfulness  so  sweet. 

The  sweetness  never  yet  so  dreadful  shown, 

As  then  when  Jesus  died  on  Calvary  1 

Shroud  thyself,  Stephen,  from  tlie  dreadfulness. 

Felt  to  be  too  intolerably  bright. 

In  the  cool,  sliadowing,  slieltering  thought,  so  nigh. 

Of  mercy,  mercy,  still  in  Judgment  slieathed.  ** 

"  I  feel  the  buoyanco  of  my  spirit  sink 
Oppresseil  by  the  great  weight  of  these  thy  though ts.  " 
Said  Stephen ;  ''and  my  heart  is  very  still. 
I  wait  to  hear  what  Goil  tlic  I^rd  will  siK'tik.  ** 

**  Hearken,  "  said  Paul.     **  Tliosc  fearful  wonls  of  curse 
Which  late  thou  nigh  hadst  turned  to  blasphemy. 
Daring  to  lade  them  with  tliy  personal  spite 
Against  a  neighbor  man,  whom  we  must  love. 
Until  we  know  hereafter,  which  Ckxl  fend  ! 
Tliat  he  bides  reprobate,  self -reprobate— 
Those  maledictions  dire,  tlirough  David  breathed, 
£xprcss  not  human  hate,  but  hate  divine. 
Revealed  in  forms  of  human  speech,  and,  too. 
Inspired  in  whoso  can  tlie  height  attain 
To  side  with  God,  and  passionlessly  damn, 
As  if  with  highest  passion,  any  found — 
Whom,  known  not  yet,  even  to  himself  not  known. 
Much  less  to  thee  or  me,  but  known  to  Go<l, 
And  to  be  known,  in  that  great  day,  to  all — 
Fixed  in  his  final  choice  of  evil  for  good ! 
Henceforward,  Stephen,  when  thou  sayest  that  psalm. 
Say  it,  and  tremble,  lest  thyself  be  he, 
The  man  thou  cureest  in  its  awful  curse  1 " 

"  If  it  were  right,  **  said  Stephen,  after  pause 

Prolonged  in  solemn  chiding  of  himself, 
**'  If  it  were  right  and  seemly  things  profane 

To  mingle  with  things  sacred  so— I  think 

Perforce  now  of  a  certain  tragedy 

I  read  once  by  that  Grecian  Sophocles, 

Wherein  a  Theban  king,  one  (Edipus, 

Denounces  on  a  murderer  frightful  doom, 

Dreaming  not  he — though  every  reader  knows — 

The  murderer  he  so  curses  is  himself. 

I  shudder  when  I  think,  Were  it  to  bo 

That  the  fierce  blasting  I  invoked  to  fall 

Upon  another's  head,  I  drew  on  mine ! 
'Cursing  he  loved,  and  cursing  fell  on  him  1* 

Forefend  it,  God,  and  Christ  with  blessing  fill 

This  heart  of  mine  too  hasting  prone  to  hate !  ** 

"  Amen  1  **  said  Paul,  "  thou  prayest  for  me  and  thee  f  ** 


NoTHiNO  is  more  deadening  than  evenness  and  monotony.     No 
one,  indeed,  can  really  live  without  emphasis. — Trumbull. 
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v.— UGHT  ON  SCRIPTURAL  TEXTS  FROM  RECENT  DISCOVERIES. 
By  William  Hayes  Wakd,  D.D.,  New  Yoke  City. 

Chedoblaomer  Ain)  Abraham. 

We  know  from  Grenesis  that  Abraham  came  out  of  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  and  by  way 
of  Haran  finally  reached  Palestine,  where  he  lived  the  life  of  a  wandering  sheik, 
caring  for  his  flocks  and  herds,  and  where  he  recaptured  the  booty  which  had 
been  taken  from  the  cities  of  the  Plain.  We  learn  from  Genesis  Uiat  Chedor- 
laomcr,  who  led  the  invaders,  was  king  of  Elam;  that  is  all.  Any  further 
knowledge  has  to  come  from  the  recovered  monuments  of  the  East.  What  light 
does  the  new  evidence  cast  upon  this  isolated  incident?  Are  there  historical  re- 
lations into  which  it  can  be  put?  Special  study  has  of  late  been  given  to  the 
documents  bearing  upon  this  subject,  and  some  of  the  probable  conclusions  can 
here  be  given. 

We  must  think  of  Southern  Babylonia  at  the  time  when  Terah  and  his  son 
Abraham  left  it  as  inhabited  by  various  races.  The  original  race  was  probably 
of  the  negrite  type — very  dark,  small,  and  no  match  for  the  larger  and  stronger 
races  that  followed.  They  formed  the  original  basis  of  the  population  of  both 
Babylonia  and  Elam  to  the  east.  Perhaps  they  came  from  Africa,  and  at  any 
rate  they  inhabited  the  low  lands  near  the  coasts,  either  having  originally  settled 
there  and  having  spread  northward  and  inland,  or  having  been  driven  there  by 
invaders.  With  them,  and  dominant  over  them,  were  two  other  rival  and  gener- 
ally hostile  races  inhabiting  Babylonia,  one  of  which  we  may  call  Mongolian, 
which  came  from  the  east,  or  northeast,  by  way  of  Elam ;  while  the  other  was 
Semitic  and  came  from  the  west,  from  Arabia.  Abraham  belonged  to  the  latter 
Semitic  stock,  which  had  succeeded  the  Mongol  invasion  and  had  conquered  the 
country. 

Somewhere  about  2300  b.c.  occurred  one  of  the  most  important  and  revolution- 
ary events  in  the  history  of  the  early  world,  one  whose  full  extent  only  now  be- 
gins to  be  understood.  It  was  nothing  less  than  the  bursting  out  of  a  great  flood 
of  Mongol  people,  which  overran  all  that  was  then  known  of  the  civilized  East  or 
West.  There  has  been  something  remarkable  about  the  periodical  Mongolian  in- 
vasions, as  if  a  dam  had  broken  and  let  a  vast  accumulated  body  of  water  flow 
out  to  desolate  the  long  cultivated  fields.  We  have  already  seen  that  such  a 
horde  of  conquerors  had  subdued  the  negrite  population  of  Babylonia  and  Elam 
before  the  beginning  of  history.  Now  came  another  such  invasion.  Yet  another, 
nearly  two  thousand  years  later,  reached  the  gates  of  Rome,  and  terrified  all  the 
old  world.  Yet  another,  some  two  thousand  years  later,  still  offers  Milton  a  com- 
parison to  the  multitudes  of  Satan's  hosts. 

**A  multitude  like  which  the  populous  North 
Poured  never  from  her  frozen  loins,  to  pass 
Bhene  or  the  Danaw,  when  her  barbarous  sons 
Came  like  a  deluge  on  the  South,  and  spread 
Beneath  Gibraltar  to  the  Libyan  sands.** 

This  horde  of  about  2300  B.C. ,  the  first  of  which  we  have  historical  knowledge, 
divided,  as  it  seems,  into  two  streams.  One  of  these  crossed  the  upper  Tirgis 
and  Euphrates,  reached  the  Mediterranean  coast,  and  proceeded  souUiward  until 
it  at  last  reached  Egypt,  and  leaving  kindred  people  behind  it,  there  founded  the 
hated  dynasty  of  shepherd  or  Hyksos  kings,  which  overthrew  the  fourteenth 
dynasty.  All  this  took  time,  and  must  be  considered  in  relation  to  an  already  con- 
siderably Mongolianized  Phenicia. 

The  other  division  of  the  Mongolian  invasion  passed  down  east  of  the  Tiigis 
over  what  was  later  Persia,  into  the  southern  Persian  territory  of  Elam,  where  it 
foimd  a  kindred  population  in  control,  and  then  crossed  the  Tigris  into  Babylonia, 
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where  the  Semites  were  the  ruling  people.  This  great  ioTasion,  of  which  we 
have  pretty  definite  knowledge,  and  which  we  ctill  Elainite,  was  substantially 
concurrent  with  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  tlie  invasion  of  tlic  Canaanite,  or 
Phenician,  old  Mongolian  nonuuls  who  founded  Avuris  and  the  llyksos  dynasty. 

The  most  distinguished  of  tliese  Mongolian  or  Elamiti*  (M^nquerors  of  Babylonia 
was  Eudur-Nahunta,  whose  name  means  the  servant  of  the  god  Naliunta.  This 
Elamite  conquest  prolmbly  covertni  all  Soutliom  Babylonia,  altliough  tlie  farthest 
extent  of  it  known  to  us  was  the  plunder  in  the  ye^r  2385  ii.r.  of  the  city  of 
Ercch,  and  the  capture  of  the  image  of  Nana,  wliich  was  carried  to  Susa,  and 
was  recovered  by  AsHurlMiui]>a1.  king  of  Assyria,  1800  years  latiT. 

From  Erech  to  Ur  of  the  Clmldees  was  not  a  long  distance.  At  this  time  there 
must  have  been  a  great  emigration  of  tlie  Semites  who  tkni  from  this  irresistible 
invasion.  They  went  north  and  formed  a  homogeneous  Semitic  population 
farther  up  the  valleys  of  the  two  rivers,  the  basis  of  ttie  laU^r  Assyrian  empire. 
About  this  time  Temh  and  his  family  left  their  ancestral  home  for  tlie  North,  and 
we  may  conjecture  with  great  prol>ability  tluit  the  Elamite  invasion  explains  in 
part  their  departure,  and  we  may  believe  tliat  they  W(>re  representatives  of  the 
dispossessed  aristocracy  which  went  to  tlie  northern  plain  of  Ilaran,  carrying,  as 
we  know,  with  tliem  the  worship  of  Sin,  the  Moon -god  of  Ur. 

In  time  Abndiam,  at  the  comm:uid  of  G(kI,  moveil  further  to  tlie  McMliterrancan 
coast,  and  wandered  over  the  land  of  Canaim.  It  was  while  there  that  the  in- 
vasion of  Palestine  occurred,  led  by  Chedorlaomer,  or,  as  his  Elamite  name  would 
be,  Kudur-Lagamar,  his  name  meaning  the  servant  of  the  goddess  Lagamar,  who 
perhaps  represented  the  Dawn,  and  a  name  perfeilly  parallel  to  that  of  his  great 
predecessor,  Eudur-Nahunta.  Kudur-Nahunta*s  son  was  Simti-Shilhak,  who 
was  the  father  of  Kudur-3Iabug.  who  was  the  father  of  Eri-Aku  (in  Semitic, 
Kim-Sin),  of  Larsa,  prolmbly  the  Arioch,  king  of  Ellosar,  who  was  one  of  those 
who  made  the  raid  on  Canaan  with  Chedorlaomer  (Kudur-Lagamar),  king  of 
Elam. 

We  do  not  know  Just  what  was  the  extent  and  purpose  of  this  invasion.  Its 
real  objective  point  may  have  been  the  mines  of  the  Sinaitic  Peninsula,  or  even 
Egypt,  which  was  now  ruled  by  a  related  dynasty,  or  it  may  have  had  no  object 
l)eyond  the  spoU  to  Ix!  gathered  from  tlie  rich  Canaanitc  cities.  We  do  not  know 
tliat  they  went  beyond  El-Paran,  in  the  Wilderness.  Their  success  was  made 
}>ossible  by  the  weakness  of  the  intervening  territory  where  the  Ilittites  had  not 
yet  built  up  a  strong  empire.  But  we  may  be  sure  that  the  Semite  Abraliam,  who 
had  been  driven  by  the  Elamites  out  of  his  ancestral  home,  had  no  good  will 
toward  the  house  of  Kudur-Nahuuta,  or  any  of  his  successors.  He  lived  at  some 
distance  from  the  rich  cities  attacked,  and  was  personally  safe ;  but  he  was  not 
only  glad  to  rescue  his  nephew,  Lot,  but  also  to  avenge  as  far  as  possible  the 
injuries  which  he  and  his  father  had  suffered,  and  which  had  made  them  wander- 
ers from  their  early  home.  The  opportunity  offeretl  on  the  retreat.  We  must 
not  imagine  Abraham  with  his  818  men  as  attacking  the  combined  army  of  the 
invaders.  What  he  probably  did  was  to  follow  and  surprise  in  a  sort  of  Bedawy 
razzia  a  separate  detachment  which  hod  lingered  to  attack  and  spoil  Sodom,  or 
had  charge  of  tlie  prisoners.  These  were  suddenly  overcome,  and  the  prisoners 
and  spoil  retaken. 

Kudur-Lagamar  is  the  lost  one  of  this  line  of  Elamite  or  Mongolian  kings  ruling 
over  Babylonia  that  is  known  to  us.  It  is  supposed  by  some  that  Amraphel,  king 
of  Shinar,  who  was  also  in  the  invasion  of  Kudur-Lagamar,  is  the  same  as  tlie 
Hammurabi  who  later  drove  out  the  Elamites  and  restored  a  Semitic  line  of  rulers, 
who  held  sway  until  about  IGOO  b.c.  Another  Elamite  or  Kassite  dynasty  con- 
quered Babylonia  and  held  it  for  some  800  years. 

Such  a  wide  view  of  early  Oriental  history  as  we  have  taken  explains  not  only 
the  relation  of  Abraham  to  the  politics  of  Ur  of  the  Clmldees,  and  the  reason  for 
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his  hostility  to  tho  Elamites,  but  it  also  explains  that  fact  which  has  so  surprised 
scholars  of  late,  the  wide  use  of  the  cuneiform  writing  in  Palestine  a  few  centuries 
later,  as  proved  by  the  Tel-el-Amarna  tablets.  The  Elamites  used  the  cuneiform 
script.  This  raid  of  Eudur-Lagamar  was  one  of  a  large  number  which  brought 
Canaan  under  the  rule  of  Elam  and  Babylonia.  Canaan  had  ties  of  blood  and  lan- 
guage and  conquest  with  Babylonia,  but  not  with  the  nearer  Egypt.  Its  literature 
and  writing  were  Babylonian,  «ot  Egyptian.  We  may  not  be  surprised  if  wo 
learn  that  its  religion,  and  its  notions  of  cosmogony,  and  all  its  faiths  and  legends 
were  closely  allied  to  those  of  Babylonia. 


SERMONIC    SECTION. 


TES  szamnoANOE  of  ohbist's 

DEATH. 

Bt  Joseph  Rabimowitz,  Lbadeb  op 
THE  Jewish- CiiiusTiAN  Movement 
IN  KisHNEFF,  South  Russia.* 

Because  for  thy  sake  I  have  borne  re- 
proof; shame  Jiath  covered  my  face, 
— Ps.  Ixix.  7. 

And  they  kneeled  down  before  him  and 
mocked  him,  saying,  Uail,  King  of 
the  Jews! — Matt,  xxvii.  29. 

Dearly  beloved  children  of  Israel, 
let  us  join  In  giving  glory  to  the  eter- 

*  The  author  of  this  sormon  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  men  of  our  times,  and  the 
movement  at  the  head  of  which  he  has  stood 
for  nearly  ten  years  is  one  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant phenomena  in  the  modern  religious 
world.  It  is  a  spontaneous  Cliristward  agi- 
tation among  tiie  old-fashioued  ortliodox 
Jews  of  the  East,  and  Rabinowitz,  who  is  a 
lawyer  and  literary  man,  aims  at  the  organ- 
ization of  a  national  Jewish-Christian 
Church,  in  which,  while  fully  accepting 
Christ  as  the  promised  Messiah  of  the  Old 
Testament,  the  new  congregation  shall  yet 
retain  such  national  characteristics  of  the 
Jews  that  are  not  in  conflict  with  the  accep- 
tance of  Christianity.  Among  these  Rabino- 
witz numbers  circumcision  and  the  observ- 
ance of  the  seventh  day  of  the  week  as  the 
day  of  rest  and  worsliip.  Rabinowitz  was 
baptized  in  Berlin  by  Professor  Mead,  of  An- 
dover,  and  was  one  of  the  attractions  at  the 
World^s  Fair  Congress  of  Religions  in  Chi- 
cago. His  sermons  and  addrepses,  of  which 
he  has  published  a  large  number,  are  deliv- 
ered generally  in  the  Jewish  Jargon  current 
among  Eastern  Israelites.  His  method  is  to 
select  a  text  from  both  the  Old  and  the 
New  Testament  as  parallel  bases  for  his 
discourse.  The  sermon  here  given,  originally 
preached  in  Russian,  is  a  representative  dis- 
course of  the  reformer. 


nal  God  of  Israel,  who  controls  the 
courses  of  time,  and  let  us  render  a 
prayer  of  thanks  imto  Him  who  in  His 
mercy  has  ordained  the  changes  of 
time.  For  many  years  the  Jews  have 
during  the  present  holy  Passah  week 
lived  in  great  concern  and  care,  as  they 
feared  through  word  or  deed  to  excite 
the  Christians  against  them,  who  were, 
as  a  rule,  easily  offended  during  this 
period,  because  tho  ancestors  of  the 
Jews  on  the  day  before  Passah,  hi  the 
sacred  city  of  Jerusalem,  delivered  our 
Jesus  Christ  to  be  scourged  and  cruci- 
fied. The  wrath  of  the  Christians  has 
caused  much  Jewish  blood  to  flow,  and 
it  is  not  surprising  that  the  Jews,  too, 
at  the  approach  of  the  present  week 
should  show  their  discontent  at  the 
slightest  hint  at  the  bloody  narrative  of 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  whom  the  entire 
Christian  world  worships  as  the  Mes- 
siah, the  Son  of  the  living  God.  The 
Jews  were  vexed  at  the  thought  that 
this  affair  should  have  become  the  ever- 
lasting inheritance  of  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  and  thus  this  important  week  l)c- 
comes  deeply  significant  for  both  Jews 
and  Christians.  But,  thanks  be  unto 
God,  through  whose  grace  and  goodness 
it  has  also  been  granted  unto  us  also,  the 
children  of  Israel,  to  meet  together  in 
our  house  of  worship  in  this  great  week  ; 
and  just  as  is  the  case  with  all  true 
Christians,  we  too,  through  His  holy 
name,  can  learn  from  the  books  of  the 
Old  and  the  New  Covenant  of  this  eter- 
nal divine  drama,  of  this  terrible  and 
innocent  death,  which  the  Saviour  of 
the  world,  in  love  and  humility,  took 
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upon  nimiclf.  Yea,  in  truth,  our 
gratitude  towanl  our  Heavenly  Father 
is  endless,  who  has  given  to  us  all, 
Jews  and  all  otlicr  nationalities,  the 
possibility  now,  too,  in  tlie  days  of  the 
rapid  development  of  thought  and  the 
wonderful  unfolding  of  science  and 
learning,  to  recognize  and  appn^ciate 
in  the  despised  and  crucilied  Jesus, 
Him  whom  the  pious  and  righteous 
Simeon  recognized  as  the  fulfilment  of 
prophecy  in  tlic  infant  on  the  anns  of 
His  mother  Mary,  as  the  sulvatiou 
which  GkMl  has  prepareil  for  all  nations, 
and  a  light  to  lighten  the  Gkntiles  and 
the  glory  of  His  people  Israel  (Luke  ii. ) . 
That  whicli  the  old  eyes  of  the  right- 
eous Simeon,  through  tlie  power  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  saw,  neither  the  proud 
Jews  nor  the  iguonint  but  bold  liomans 
were  able  to  see.  It  was  an  easy  mat- 
ter for  the  Jewish  leader,  Caia])has.  to 
decide  on  the  death  of  Jesus  by  saying, 
^  It  is  expedient  for  you  that  one  man 
should  die  for  the  people,  and  that  the 
whole  nation  iKTish  not**  (John  ii.  50). 
It  could  not  occur  to  him  that  this  Jesus 
would  prove  to  be  the  only  person  in  the 
world  who  sliould  prove  Himself  to  be 
the  Saviour,  not  only  for  the  sins  of  the 
Jewish  people,  but  for  those  of  all  the 
w^orld,  in  acconlancc  with  the  predic- 
tion of  the  prophet,  that  He  should  bear 
tlie  sins  of  many  (Is.  liii.  10).  Again, 
it  was  not  a  hard  thing  for  the  leader 
of  the  heathens,  the  pro\incial  Pontius 
Pilate,  in  Jerusalem,  to  deride  Jesus  and 
to  hand  Him  over  to  the  Jews  with  the 
words,  **  Behold  the  mim"  (John  xix. 
5) .  He  could  have  no  suspicion  of  the 
fact  that  human  beings  can  become  such, 
in  the  fullest  and  highest  sense  of  the 
word,  only  when  they  keep  constant- 
ly l)eforo  their  eyes  as  their  highest 
ideal  tlie  God -man,  Jesus  Christ,  and 
follow  in  His  footprints.  Only  in  Inter 
times  the  regenenited  from  among  the 
Ckntiles  begin  to  understand  the  mean- 
ing of  the  words,  "Behold  the  Man!" 
which  were  spoken  by  their  leading 
representative;  and,  side  by  side  with 
them,  many  of  the  Jews  are  beginning 
to  appreciate  the  words :  "  It  is  expedi- 


ent tliat  one  man  sliould  die  f(»r  tbo 
people,  and  that  the  w?ioU  nation  iierish 
not." 

When  wo  this  day  remember  the  suf- 
fering and  deatli  whicli  Jesus  Cbriai 
t<K)k  upon  Himself,  which,  however, 
wxre  meritc^d  by  the  sins  of  both  Jew 
anil  Ck'utile,  we  must  join  in  with  all 
those  among  men  who  linnly  lielieve 
that  that  pnrious  and  sacred  blood  of 
the  Son  of  God,  Jesus  Christ,  cleanses 
all  of  us  who  are  sinners,  Jews  and 
Gentiles;  anti  we  sliould  ail  from  our 
heart  of  hearts  pray  unto  God  that  Ho 
should  open  our  eyes  more  and  more, 
that  we  may  see  in  Christ  the  salvation 
which  has  been  prepared  for  all  peoples 
who  believe.  May  He  give  us  His 
Holy  Spirit,  to  enable  us  all,  Jews  and 
Gentiles,  to  understand  that  Jesus 
Christ  did  not  come  into  this  world  as 
man  in  onler  to  cause  disconl  or  strife 
among  men,  and  enable  us  to  under- 
stand the  wonis  of  the  holy  apostle,  St. 
Paul,  when  ho  says:  "For  He  is  our 
peace,  who  made  both  one,  and  bn>kc 
down  the  middle  wall  of  partition" 
(Eph.  ii.  14).  May  He  help  us  all  to 
shake  off  the  old  man,  with  his  sins  and 
death,  and  put  on  the  new  and  complete 
man  through  faith  in  Jesus  (lirist,  of 
whom  the  Holy  Ghost,  through  the  lips 
of  Pilate,  said,  "  Behold  the  Man  1 " 

With  awe  and  reverence,  we  stand 
silent  before  this  deep  and  unbounded 
mystery  of  the  holy  evimgelists,  Mat- 
thew, Mark,  Luke,  and  John — the  mys- 
tery concerning  Jesus  Christ  as  the 
Messiah,  the  son  of  David,  tlie  King  of 
the  Jews.  W^e  must  remember  that  all 
the  four  gosjiels  were  written  in  the 
course  of  the  first  Christian  century 
after  the  birth,  life,  death,  and  resur- 
rection of  the  Saviour.  Those  were 
the  times  when  men  in  the  higher  ranks 
of  society  treated  with  sconi  little  lKX)ks 
of  the  kind  of  these  four  which  spoke 
of  a  crucified  Jew,  Jesus.  Those  were 
the  times  in  w^hich  every  one  who  dare<l 
to  confess  his  faith  in  Jesus  as  the  Son 
of  the  living  God,  as  the  risen  Lord, 
who  hod  also  ascended  unto  heaven,  as 
the  eternal  King    from  the  house  of 
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David,  was  regarded  as  silly  and  the  fit 
subject  for  ridicule  and  abuse.  Under 
such  circumstances  it  would  have 
seemed  more  natural  if  the  evangelists 
had  confined  themselves  more  to  the 
parables  and  teachings  which  mark  the 
life  of  Christ  before  he  was  condenmed 
at  the  hands  of  the  Jews.  We  see, 
however,  that  they  devote  more  atten- 
tion and  space  to  His  sufferings,  and 
that  they  are  careful  to  preserve  for 
their  descendants  a  comparatively  com- 
plete account  of  the  mockery  which  He 
was  compelled  to  endure  before  His 
crucifixion  and  death. 

If  we  for  a  moment  would  accept  as 
correct  the  views  of  the  Talmudists, 
that  the  evangelists  were  common  de- 
ceivers, who  tried  by  different  kinds  of 
fables  to  infiuence  the  common  rabble 
and  to  gain  them  over  for  their  cause, 
we  naturally  ask  the  question.  Why 
did  they,  then,  not  keep  silent  on  His 
disgraceful  death ;  and  why  did  they  not 
prefer  to  boast  of  His  courageous  and 
heroic  end?  Manifestly  the  object  of 
the  evangelists  was  one  of  an  entirely 
different  kind.  They  did  not  exagger- 
ate in  describing  the  suffering  of  Jesus 
in  order  to  cause  tears  to  spring  in  the 
eyes  of  their  readers  and  awaken  sym- 
pathy in  their  hearts.  Nor  did  they 
give  expression  to  their  sorrows  and 
lamentations,  as  did  Jeremiah  after  the 
destruction  of  the  first  temple.  Neither 
groaning  nor  lamentations  do  we  hear 
them  utter  at  the  death  of  the  Redeem- 
er, for  they  were  well  acquainted  with 
His  wish,  that  they  should  not  weep 
over  Him  (Luke  xxiii.  28).  No,  they 
wrote  their  gospels  concerning  the  hu- 
miliation and  sufferings  of  Christ  with 
divine,  heavenly  smiles  on  their  coun- 
tenances—with those  smiles  of  which 
the  Psalmist  speaks  (Ps.  ii.  4),  "He 
that  sitteth  in  the  heavens  laugheth  ;'* 
to  the  end  that  the  ignorance,  the  pov- 
erty, the  blindness  of  men  may  become 
all  the  more  apparent ;  that  men  may 
become  convinced  that  their  willing 
and  doing  signifies  nothing ;  that  with- 
out their  consent  the  will  of  Gkxl  will 
be  accomplished;  that  they  are  only 


instruments  in  His  hands;  that  they 
only  carry  out  His  determinations, 
although  they  think  they  are  doing  their 
own  desires. 

In  narrating  to  us  in  fulness  of  de- 
tail how  Christ  was  mocked  and  scoffed, 
the  evangelists  at  the  same  time  give 
us  a  dear  account  of  the  deep  signifi- 
cance of  the  great  work  which  He  has 
accomplished.  As  we  now,  after  the 
course  of  1800  years,  read  of  this  scoff- 
ing and  scorn  which  was  heaped  upon 
the  Saviour,  we  spontaneously  turn  to 
the  children  of  the  present  nineteenth 
century  with  the  question.  Who  under- 
stood more  quickly  the  mission  of  Jesus 
of  Nazareth,  the  thousands  of  Jews, 
the  Pharisees  and  Scribes,  Sadducees 
and  Roman  soldiery — who  derided  Him 
and  cried  out,  "Crucify  Him  I  crucify 
Him  I"  or  those  poor,  insignificant 
fishermen,  who  truly  believed  in  Jesus, 
that  He,  as  the  Son  of  the  living  God, 
the  Redeemer  of  the  world  and  the 
eternal  Son  of  David,  was  also  the  king 
of  the  Jews?  Did  not  the  crown  of 
thorns  which  was  placed  in  mockery 
on  His  head  become  the  most  precious 
crown  of  the  world  ?  Has  not  the  bend- 
ing of  the  knees,  done  in  derision  by  His 
abusers,  become  in  truth  a  bending  in 
deep  devotion  on  the  part  of  countless 
millions  over  the  entire  globe?  It  is  now 
also  time  to  recognize  in  its  truth  and 
significance  the  words,  "Hail,  king  of 
the  Jews !  ^  and  to  hope  that  this,  too, 
sliall  become  a  living  truth  and  reality. 
For  the  Jews,  too,  can  yet  be  raised, 
and,  in  accordance  with  the  Divine  will, 
like  other  people,  can  become  a  living 
nation  by  learning  to  believe,  as  do 
other  people,  in  Jesus  Christ,  the  Naz- 
arene,  as  the  king  of  the  Jews. 

What  a  warm  and  powerful  faith, 
what  a  living  and  mighty  confidence, 
fill  the  hearts  of  the  evangelists,  that 
they  were  able  to  pen  all  the  sufferings 
and  sorrows  which  were  infiictcd  upon 
the  Messiah  by  His  contemporaries. 
Whence,  we  must  ask,  did  the  disciples 
get  such  a  firm  faith  and  such  deep  con- 
victions that  the  despised  and  crucified 
Jesus  was  really  the  Lord  and  King  of 
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the  world?  I  do  not  speak  of  tlie  man- 
ner in  which  the  cxpcctiition  of  a  few 
pious  Jews  were  realiziHi,  but  when? 
they  tiecured  tliis  Ann  convietion  und 
certainty.  It  would  be  useless  t^^  l(K)k 
for  the  sources  in  historical  or  logical 
data.  The  riddlo  is  solvetl  by  the 
evangelist  himself  in  Luke  xxiv.  25- 
30,  where  we  arc  told  that  Jesus,  hav- 
ing arisen  from  the  dead,  calkHl  two  of 
His  disciples  ^'ftxilish  men**  because 
they  did  not  understand  from  the 
tillered  Scriptures  and  from  the  pro] di- 
ets that  it  had  l>een  pre<lict<tl  concern- 
ing llim  that  lie  should  suiter  thus  that 
He  might  enter  up<iu  His  glory.  The 
Scriptures,  tlien.  are  the  sources  of 
faith.  The  constant  reading  of  these 
writings,  the  divinely  inspired,  holy 
books,  opened  tlieir  eyes  and  eniiblcil 
them  to  8<*e  in  all  the  sufTerinps  of 
Cliri.st  His  eternal  glory.  The.se  books, 
of  whiirh  Clirist  savs  that  not  an  iotii  or 
tittle  sluill  be  abrogat^^,  gave  them  also 
the  faith  which  convincxnl  and  still  con- 
vinces the  world. 

Ilearly  beloved  brethren,  I  believe 
that  you,  too,  from  Ps.  Ixix.,  read  in 
your  hearing,  and  which  the  Lord  with- 
out doubt  also  frequently  read  to  His 
disciples,  can  gain  tlie  conviction  that 
the  rejected  and  crucified  Jesus  is  the 
Christ,  the  glorified  King  of  the  Jews, 
who  sits  at  the  right  hand  of  God  the 
Father  until  all  things  in  heaven  and 
on  earth  shall  Ix)  subject  to  Him.  Pray, 
therefore,  to  your  Heavenly  Father, 
that  Ho  may  enable  you  to  understand 
the  words  of  the  Psalmist  and  tlie 
prophets.  Kememlxitr  also  this,  that 
the  Lord  had  promised  that  He  will  help 
Zion,  and  recognize  the  fact  that  all  the 
sufferings  of  Christ  have  the  one  pur- 
pose, to  give  life  to  those  who  seek  the 
Loni,  so  that  the  three  ideas  become 
inseparable — Gtxi,  Help,  and  Zion. 

Jesus  shows  us  that,  for  the  Father's 
sake.  He  endured  disgrace ;  but  tlie 
Heavenly  Father  has  already  shown  that 
He  has  already  fulfilled  the  prayer  of  His 
Son  (Ps.  Ixix.  6),  "Let  not  them  that 
wait  on  Thee  be  ashame<l  through  Me.  " 
Be  not  ashamed  of  the  crucified  Jesus. 


Have  the  full  assurance  tliat  God  has 
given  Iliin  the  ]M>wer  to  establish  tlio 
new  JeruKili'm,  and  that  the  prophecy 
shall  In'  fuhille<l :  **  And  they  that  lovo 
His  name  sliall  dwell  therein"  (I\l 
Ixix.  3(5).     Amen. 


TEE  CONCEEN   FOB   TEXPOSAL 

GOODS. 

By  Pabtou  John  Qr.vsnr  [EvANaEL- 
ical].  The  Hague,  Holland. 

And  he  (mid  vrtto  hi»  dinrijtU*,  thirefiire 
I  »if/  rtfito  1ft f ft,  Tiilr  no  tffUtjht  far 
Ifimr  life,  what  ye  tt/udl  cat;  tu-ither 
for  the  fwly^  what  ye  h/udl  put  on. — 
Luke  xii.  22. 

**  And  he  said  unto  his  disciples.  ** 
The  man  who  six'aks  these  words  docs 
so  at  all  times  fnini  experirnee,  n(?v«»r 
as  a  Mind  man  would  of  colors,  ti>  uao 
a  popular  saying.  Since  he  hero 
six^aks  of  concern  for  earthly  goo<ls.  ho 
must  by  {H^rsonal  experience  have  thor- 
oughly learned  what  it  means  to  lie  in 
ne<Ml  of  tempond  things,  certainly  no 
less  than  the  careworn  men  and  women 
of  tlie  lowly  clashes  of  our  own  date. 
Jesus  Christ  was  bom  in  a  stable ;  He 
grew  up  in  a  hut.  The  table  of  the 
carpenter  Joseph  in  all  probability  did 
not  groan  with  a  wealth  of  ginxi  things. 
Mary,  who  soon  become  a  widow,  no 
doubt  was  compelled  to  practice  the 
closest  ecx)nomy.  When  Jesus,  as  a 
young  man  of  30,  enten*d  upon  his 
career  and  public  ministry,  his  outward 
circumstances  and  surrotindings  were 
anything  but  brilliant.  He  was  not  in 
the  possession  of  a  fixed  income,  and  the 
leading  one  among  his  disciples  iK'canie 
embarrassed  when  he  was  calle<i  upon 
to  pa}'  tribute  for  the  MastiT.  Nor  did 
tlie  Saviour  have  a  fixed  place  of  rc'si- 
dence — no  ])lace  that  he  crould  call  His 
own.  He  Himself  tells  us  that  while 
the  foxes  have  holes  and  the  birds  have 
their  nests,  the  Son  of  ^lan  had  not 
where  He  c^uM  l:iv  His  liead.  On  the 
long  joum(?y  from  Jeriiscilem  to  Galilee 
He  had  t^iken  no  bite  of  bn^ad  with  Him, 
nor  a  drop  of  wjiter ;  only  through  Uie 
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kindness  of  the  Samaritan  women  He 
manages  to  secure  a  cup  of  the  longed- 
for  beverage.  For  a  journey  of  three 
days  into  the  mountains,  seven  loaves 
of  bread  and  a  few  fishes  must  suffice  for 
the  needs  of  Himself  and  His  disciples, 
and  in  the  case  of  a  lengthy  journey 
on  the  sea  only  a  single  loaf  was 
at  His  disposal  for  the  same  number. 
What  would  you  have  done  under  simi- 
lar circumstances?  Would  you  have 
done  as  did  the  disciples  on  the  sea, 
who  were  worried  because  they  had  no 
bread?  Or  what  would  you  advise 
others  to  do  under  like  circumstances? 
Would  you  advise  them  to  free  them- 
selves of  their  worry  by  taking  from 
those  who  have  what  you  need?  People 
who  give  this  advice  to  the  needy  and 
hungry  say  they  speak  as  the  result 
of  experience.  However,  Jesus  also 
speaks  from  experience,  and  He  gives 
you  an  entirely  different  advice.  In  the 
language  of  our  own  day,  His  words 
would  read  about  as  follows:  **The 
concern  for  temporal  goods  is  to  be  not 
a  question  of  anxiety,  but  one  of  faith.  ^ 
On  the  presupposition  that  we  still  have 
faith  in  a  personal  God,  we  can  do 
nothing  more  foolish  than  to  worry  and 
fret  in  reference  to  the  needs  of  this  life, 
and  can  do  nothing  wiser  than  to  trust, 
with  a  joyfvd  heart,  for  these  things  to 
the  love  of  our  Heavenly  Father. 

Yes,  and  do  you  yet  believe  in  a  per- 
sonal Qod?  Taking  it  for  granted  that 
we  have  no  longer  any  such  faith ;  that 
with  the  leaders  of  modem  social  de- 
mocracy we  protest  against  the  "  decep- 
tion" and  "illusion'*  that  "a  gracious 
power  above  the  clouds  turns  all  things 
to  good  ends,  when  we  with  our  own 
hands  and  energy  accomplish  nothing  ^ ; 
even  presupposing  all  this— and  there 
are  hundreds  of  tliousands  who  no 
longer  hold  to  this  old  positive  faith — 
wliat  becomes,  then,  of  our  worry  and 
concern  for  temporal  goods?  Permit 
me  to  mention  a  case  which  actually 
occurred  recently  in  my  experience.  A 
laboring  man,  who  had  been  earning 
enough  all  along  to  supply  his  needs, 
became  severely  sick.    For  a  time  his 


few  savings  sufficed  to  keep  the  wolf 
from  his  door.  His  sickly  wife,  who 
besides  her  husband  had  yet  four  chil- 
dren to  provide  for,  worked  hard  until 
she  too  became  too  ill  to  keep  it  up. 
Most  of  their  household  goods  gradu- 
ally found  their  way  to  the  pawnbro- 
ker's shop.  The  poor  authorities  in  the 
city,  who  had  already  thousands  of 
cases  on  hand,  could  indeed  keep  the 
family  from  absolute  famine,  but  could 
not  prevent  their  becoming  beggars. 
Neither  the  husband  nor  the  wife  was 
a  Christian.  Can  you  understand  how 
the  wife  conceived  the  idea  of  doing 
away  with  her  children?  Can  you  un- 
derstand how  the  husband,  on  his  bed 
of  suffering,  began  to  hate  the  landlord 
who  asked  for  his  rent,  and  began  to 
thinii  that  the  seventh  [eighth]  com- 
mandment was  an  invention  of  the  rich, 
which  the  poor  man  in  our  day  was  no 
longer  bound  to  observe?  These  are 
the  results  and  consequences  of  not 
having  faith  in  God  when  troubles 
and  trials  begin  to  press  down  upon 
men — either  despair,  or  thoughts  of 
self-destruction,  or  hate  of  one's  neigh- 
bor, and  a  willingness  to  take  not  only 
the  property  of  others,  but  even  their 
lives.  Indeed  terrible  alternatives, 
which  find  their  expression  in  the  old 
saying,  "  He  who  is  without  faith  in  a 
€k)d  and  is  worried  with  earthly  con- 
cerns, he  will  by  his  concern  gain  noth- 
ing but  sorrow  and  disappointment. " 

Do  you  believe  in  God?  The  great 
mass  of  our  people,  in  spite  of  all  the 
bad  signs  of  the  times,  will  nevertheless 
answer  in  the  affirmative  to  this  ques- 
tion. The  number  of  those  who  are 
actually  willing  to  murder  their  own 
souls  is  fortunately  but  small ;  and  this 
is  done  by  destroying  their  God-con- 
sciousness, the  central  nerve  of  life. 
But  if  you  yet  believe  in  God,  then,  O 
man,  hear  what  he  says  through  the 
mouth  of  His  Son.  The  care  and  con- 
cern for  the  things  of  this  earth  is 
not  a  question  of  anxiety,  but  one  of 
faith  and  trust. 

Jesus  knew  very  well  that  even  the 
best  of  his  disciples  were  yet  far  re* 
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movcHl  from  the  high  ideal  involved  in 
this  Btan(Ii)oint  of  faith.  Think  of 
Peter  and  his  experience  on  11  le  Sea  of 
Tiberius.  What  inti^nse  worry  finds 
its  expression  in  tlie  words  that  he  had 
labored  all  the  night  and  yet  had  caught 
nothing.  Think  of  the  stomiy  piiKsage 
on  the  same  waters.  Josus  is  sU-eping 
peacefully,  but  his  compmnions  ua>  full 
of  fear.  **  Ix)ni,  help  us ;  we  |MTish  I  ** 
Think  also  of  tlie  widow  of  Ziiri>ath,  to 
whom  Elias  went,  and  of  the  dcrp  de- 
spair in  her  words  that  she  would  pre- 
pare Uie  last  fooil  for  liei.sclf  and  her 
son  and  then  they  would  die.  Jesus* 
disciples  and  this  widow  were  no  un- 
believers, and  yet  the  concern  for  the 
things  of  this  life  was  for  theni  purely 
a  question  of  anxiety.  And  is  not  the 
same  to  a  large  degree  true  of  Chris- 
tians also?  It  is  true  that  some  of  us 
know  of  care  and  concern  for  the  things 
of  tliis  life  only  from  hears:iy,  and  not 
fn)m  actual  exix^ricnce.  But  yet  there 
are  mimy  Christians  who  know  by  ac- 
tual experience  what  want  and  need  are. 
Arc  we,  then,  not  in  anxiety  and  trouble 
and  concern?  If,  in  spite  f>f  all  work, 
all  lalK)rs  from  morning  to  night,  your 
income  does  not  sufllce  for  your  needs, 
is  not  enough  to  secure  what  you  and 
those  dependent  on  you  require,  are 
we  then  not  to  l)e  worric<l,  not  to  be 
filled  with  anxiety? 

By  no  moans.  For  what  is  the  out- 
come of  worry  and  anxiety?  Are  our 
fears  and  needs  in  the  least  bettered 
thereby  ?  Christ  says  that  they  are  not, 
and  as  a  proof  adduces  an  example. 
Suppose  that  a  man  was  anxious  to  add 
to  his  mcjisurc  of  life  a  short  span — say 
a  month,  or  even  a  day,  or  as  little  as 
im  hour — would  he  be  able  to  secure 
what  he  so  ardently  desires?  By  no 
means,  saith  the  Lord  ;  for  in  this  very 
night  he  must  depart.  What  good, 
then,  does  tlds  worry  accomplish?  We 
smile  at  children  who  arc  afraid  to  re- 
main in  a  dark  room  because  they  feur 
ghosts.  But  we  grown  people  are  not  a 
bit  wiser.  The  darkness  of  our  worry  is 
something  terrible  to  us ;  we  are  afmid 
of   ghosts.     You  do  not    know  with 


what  to  support  yourself  the  next 
month,  and,  like  a  ghost,  the  concern  for 
your  future  fright4*ns  your  soul.  You 
lN*gin  to  fear  that  (i(k1  will  in  your  hour 
of  neeti  desi*rt  or  forsake  yi»u.  Or  you 
do  not  know  where  you  will  scvure  the 
means  fur  your  family  and  de|H'ndent8. 
In  your  heart  of  hearts  you  1>egin  to 
fear  tliat  GikI's  ann  will  prove  to  bo 
t4H)  short  and  weak.  In  this  way  your 
anxiety  reidly  comes  fntni  a  lark  of 
faith.  You  no  longer  trust  1 1  is  mercy 
and  fatherly  care.  Dr  do  you  think 
that  your  fretting  ^\iIl  eonqKl  (tod  to 
sui»ply  your  ne<'d?  In  this  you  aro 
mistaken.  Hemeniber  the  words  of 
Paul  Gerhanlt*s  famous  hynm  : 

•"WTion  BorrowR  hore  <iVrtake  thee. 
And  Hplf- Inflict tnl  cnns 
Lot  not  thy  Clod  fonsake  thee; 
Hu  listen!  fur  thy  jirayer." 

G(xl  wants  us  to  have  confidence  in 
Him,  the  conlldenee  which  a  diihl  has 
in  its  fattier  and  mother;  and  it  is  In- 
spired by  this  faith  and  confidence  that 
we  are  to  ask  Ilim  for  His  help  and  suc- 
cor. The  concern  for  the  things  of 
this  life  is  not  a  question  of  anxiety,  but 
one  of  faith. 

Christ  declares  that  the  lack  of  trust 
in  Go<l  is  simply  without  any  ground 
or  justification.  For  this  he  furnishes 
clear  proof.  He  s;iys  that  we  are  anx- 
ious for  our  food  and  for  what  we  are 
to  eat  and  to  drink.  And  what  is  the 
purpose  of  such  food  and  drink?  Cer- 
tainly the  purpose  is  to  support  and 
sustain  life.  And  you  are  anxious  about 
your  raiment;  and  what  is  tlio  object 
of  clothing?  Certainly  to  protect  the 
body  and  kec^p  it  warm  and  healthy. 
And  is  not  life  more  than  food,  and  the 
iKxly  more  than  raiment?  If,  then,  (Jod 
provides  for  the  life  and  the  body  of  tlie 
birds  and  the  flowers,  should  lie  not  do 
tliis  all  the  more  for  your  life  and  your 
body?  Are  you  not  more  than  they, 
O  ye  of  little  faith?  And  in  fact  the 
raven,  who  neither  sows  nor  reaps,  has 
neither  cellar  nor  baru  and  moreover  Is 
one  of  the  most  ravenous  of  birds,  is  yet 
not  anxious  about  his  life.  And  tlie 
l)eautiful  llowers  of  the  field  have  no 
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concern  for  their  bodies,  and  yet  these 
are  more  grand  than  was  Solomon  in 
all  his  glory.  Unconcerned  and  with- 
'  out  worry  or  anxiety,  they  bloom  by  the 
thousands  in  our  fields.  This  argu- 
ment of  Christ  no  one  who  has  faith  in 
Ck>d  can  fail  to  acknowledge. 

According  to  this  the  case  is  very 
simple  for  us.  As  soon  as  we  from  our 
heart  of  hearts  believe  hi  God,  that  He 
is  our  dear  Father  through  Jesus  Chirst 
our  Saviour,  we  must  in  all  earthly 
concerns  and  things  put  our  entire  con- 
fidence and  trust  in  Him,  and,  with  the 
poet,  Paul  Fleming,  be  able  to  say : 
**  Whatever  our  fate  may  be,  God  still 
reigns  on  high  and  will  do  all  things 
well.  "  Therefore  we  should  cast  aside 
our  agonizing  concern  and  worry  for 
the  things  of  this  life.  Our  Heavenly 
Father  l^nows  that  we  stand  in  need  of 
these  things.  And  let  nobody  think 
that  such  adamantine  faith  as  that 
shown  by  Luther,  August  Herrmann, 
Francke,  and  others  men  of  this  type 
can  be  the  possession  only  of  the  pow- 
erful heroes  in  the  kingdom  of  God. 
On  the  contrary,  you  too,  and  I  also,  can 
secure  such  a  faith  by  prayer  through 
the  grace  of  God.  Pray,  then,  and  dili- 
gently pray  your  worry  away,  and 
pray  for  a  joyful  trust  in  the  promises 
of  the  Lord.  Your  experience  shall  be 
the  same  as  that  of  thousands  of  others 
who,  like  Daniel,  have  been  delivered. 
Him  the  messenger  of  (jk>d  touched  in 
the  evening  hour  as  he  was  speaking  to 
his  (jk>d  in  prayer,  and  told  him  that 
as  lie  began  to  pray  the  command  had 
gone  forth  that  he  shovdd  be  heard. 
Think  of  it,  dear  hearer,  when  you  are 
yet  in  the  beginning  of  your  prayer. 
Gk)d  already  begins  to  answer  your 
petition  I  While  you  are  writing  the 
first  letter  of  your  telegram  to  be  sent 
up  to  heaven  God  is  already  preparing 
the  response. 

Only  our  faith  must  not  waver  if 
€k>d's  answer  should  not  come  as 
quickly  as  we  expect  it.  Often  the 
messengers  arc  quite  distant  whom  the 
Lord  would  send  to  inform  us  of  His 
answer.    Many  Christians  forget  that 


the  fourth  petition  of  the  Lord's  Prayer 
says:  **Give  us  this  day  our  daily 
bread" — not  to-morrow  or  next  year. 
As  one  of  our  famous  hymns  reads,  if 
he  does  not  help  at  the  moment  when 
asked,  he  certainly  does  do  so  when  we 
actually  need  the  help. 

In  this  way  the  soul  is  relieved  and 
freed  from  earthly  concerns,  and  can  ap- 
ply itself  to  that  thing  which  ought  to 
concern  it  most,  the  concern  of  the  soul, 
the  kingdom  of  Gk>d.  Therefore  we  are 
told  that  wo  should /r«^  seek  this  king- 
dom, and  then  all  these  other  things 
that  we  need  for  this  life  shall  be  added 
unto  us.  For  the  things  of  this  world 
we  arc  to  labor,  work,  and  pray,  but 
we  are  not  to  worry  or  to  fret  about 
them.  But  our  anxious  concern  shovdd 
be  directed  to  the  heavenly  as  the 
greatest  and  most  needful  of  posses- 
sions. If  this  is  done,  we  will  be  in 
possession  of  heaven  already  here  upon 
earth.    Amen. 


AN  APPEAL  FOB  ICSBCT  TO  TEE 
GOB  OF  BiaETEOUSXirESS. 

Bt  Rby.  Jahbs  Owen,  Swansea, 
Wales. 

Hear  me  when  IcaU,  0  God  of  my  right- 
eousness; thou  hast  enlarged  m^  tohen  I 
was  in  distress;  have  mercy  upon  me, 
and  hear  my  prayer, — Ps.  iv.  1. 

The  third  and  fourth  Psalms  may  be 
called  twin  poems,  composed  on  the 
same  occasion,  the  revolt  of  Absalom. 
After  David's  great  fall,  there  was 
great  repentance  and  great  forgiveness ; 
but  the  fall  left  behind  it  evil  conse- 
quences which  covdd  not  be  evaded. 
The  forgiven  king  was  like  a  wounded 
bird ;  he  could  not  fly  as  he  did  before. 
He  carried  with  him  the  penalty  of  an 
enfeebled  will;  the  old  courage  tliat 
faced  the  lion,  and  the  bear,  and  the 
giant  of  Gath  was  gone;  the  reins  of 
government  were  hanging  loosely  in  his 
hands ;  he  shut  himself  up  in  his  palace. 
This  was  the  opportunity  for  the  hand- 
some, ambitious,  misguided  Prince 
Absalom.     The  flag  of  rebeUion  ^%s^ 
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unfurled,  and  largo  numbers  rallied 
around  it.  The  king  and  his  followers 
fled  from  Jerusalem ;  the  evening  closed 
on  a  day  of  weariness  and  sorrow ;  and 
David  commended  himself  to  God,  and 
said,  as  in  this  Psalm,  "•  I  will  both  lay 
me  down  in  peace  and  sleep ;  for  thou, 
Jjonl,  only  makest  me  dwell  In  safety.  ^ 
And  in  the  morning  he  sang  the  third 
Psalm,  which  ought  to  follow  and  not 
to  precede  the  fourth,  **  I  laid  mo  down 
and  slept ;  I  awaked ;  for  the  Lord  sus- 
tained me. "  The  odds  wore  terribly 
against  him.  Jcnisalom  was  in  the 
hands  of  his  rebellious  sou,  his  enemies 
were  many,  his  friends  were  compara- 
tively few,  and  to  some  extent  uncer- 
tain ;  yet  he  was  not  in  despair ;  he 
knew  one  Friend  who  covdd  not  fail 
him.  Foes  were  strong ;  but  Jehovah 
was  his  shield.  Shimei  might  curse 
him;  but  Jehovah  was  his  glory. 
Slanderers  might  revile  and  degrade 
him ;  but  Jehovah  was  the  lifter-up  of 
his  head.     He  says,  **IIear  me  when  I 

Let  us  consider  the  Psalmist's  appeal, 
and  the  grounds  on  which  he  makes  it. 

I.  This  book  is  full  of  these  appeals. 
Without  touching  the  question  of  in- 
spiration, or  submitting  any  theory  of 
inspiration,  losing  sight  of  this,  it  is 
remarkable  that  there  has  come  down 
to  us  a  book  full  of  the  most  confiding, 
reverent,  pleading  utterances,  addressed 
to  the  Unseen  and  Eternal  Qod.  With- 
out saying  anything  about  the  evidences 
and  authority  of  the  record,  here  is  the 
fact  that  a  book  like  this,  full  of  ad- 
dresses to  €k)d,  has  come  down  to  us 
through  the  ages,  that  the  voices  of 
these  suppliants  have  reached  us  across 
the  gulf  of  the  centuries,  and  that  our 
devotional  feelings  and  aspirations  are 
often  expressed  in  their  words.  There 
is  no  mist  of  doubt  or  cloud  of  formal- 
ism coming  between  them  and  Qod ; 
He  is  present,  close  at  hand,  "  nearer  to 
them  than  breathing, "  and  they  talk 
to  Him  as  a  friend  with  a  friend ;  or 
they  cry  to  Him  as  a  child  in  pain  cries 
for  his  mother;  or  they  sigh  before 
Him,  because  their  heart  is  breaking 


beneath  a  load  of  sorrow  for  sin ;  or 
they  lift  up  the  voice  of  thanksgiving 
and  joy  because  they  have  obtained  the 
victory. 

The  story  of  the  revolt  of  Absalom  is 
the  account  of  a  passing  occurrence; 
the  need  for  Ood,  and  the  soul  trusting 
in  Him — this  is  an  eternal  fact.  What- 
ever may  be  the  language  of  the  lips, 
the  language  of  the  heart  is  the  same  in 
all  ages.  It  is  not  the  king,  it  is  not 
the  Jew,  it  is  the  man  wlio  speaks: 
**  Hear  me — have  mercy  upon  me.  " 

Picture  David  in  that  valley  of  the 
Jordan,  withdrawing  from  his  trusted 
friends,  seeking  some  quiet  spot,  kneel- 
ing alone  under  the  shadow  of  the  rock, 
and  saying,  **  Hear  me  when  I  call. " 
Every  one  has  his  own  prayer.  We 
are  thankful,  as  I  have  said,  for  words 
consecrated  for  us  which  express  our 
needs ;  but  there  are  seasons  when  the 
heart  is  not  satisfied  with  these  ancient 
expressions,  indeed  when  it  cannot  find 
any  expressions,  when  words  fail,  when 
the  dictionary  is  too  poor  to  supply 
what  you  feel  you  need  to  tell  the  tale 
that  is  in  your  heart.  The  trouble,  the 
passion  of  confiding  love,  the  yearn- 
ings— you  want  to  tell  all  these ;  you 
try,  and  the  broken  heart  has  only 
broken  speech,  which  is  often  the  most 
perfect  eloquence ;  and  no  one  else  can 
speak  for  you,  no  one  can  be  your 
mouthpiece;  the  heart  knoweth  its 
own  bitterness  and  its  own  joy,  and 
when  the  joy  is  **  unspeakable,  **  and 
the  groanings  **  cannot  be  uttered,  "  Gkxl 
understands  it  all. 

There  arc  not  many  petitions  in  this 
Psalm.  **  Hear  me  when  I  call " — only 
**  hear  me, "  that  is  enough.  A  little 
boat,  filled  with  a  shipwrecked  crew,  is 
on  a  rough  sea;  they  are  in  danger 
every  moment,  afraid  of  being 
swamped,  sliivering  in  their  wet 
clothes ;  they  spend  tiie  night  in  pulling 
at  the  oars,  and  in  baling  out  the  water ; 
but  through  the  pitchy  gloom  they  see 
the  lights  of  a  passing  ship ;  they  have 
no  lights  of  their  own  to  show,  but  they 
cry,  they  unite  in  one  long  loud  shout ; 
oxHy  let  them  be  heard,  let  them  have  a 
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sign  that  they  are  heard,  then  all  is 
well ;  humamty  lowers  a  boat  to  go  in 
aearch  of  the  distxessed  ones,  finds  them, 
KiTes  them.  Weareout  on  a  seaof  care 
and  toil  and  trouble,  and  often  crying, 
^and  with  no  language  but  a  cry ;"  but 
when  we  know  that  the  Father  is  hear- 
ing U8,  we  also  know  that  Divinity  will 
reacue,  will  sympathize  and  succor. 
Oh,  for  the  intense  deep  conviction  that 
God  is  hearing  us.  Imprisoned  in  this 
world,  remorseless  Nature  not  hei'ding 
our  cry,  the  waves  battling  against  us, 
the  tempest  mocking  our  prayer,  we 
ask  in  very  agony,  Is  there  no  One  to 
hear  us?  As  blessings  crowd  around 
us,  we  feel  thankful,  and  is  there  no 
Ear  to  receive  our  hallelujah?  Is  there 
no  Heart  to  respond  to  us?  Yes,  He 
is  hearing;  that  is  enough.  "Have 
mercy  upon  me."  This  is  the  only 
hope  of  guilt.  The  criminal  cannot 
appeal  to  the  law;  he  has  broken  and 
insulted  it ;  he  can  only  qjy  for  mercy ; 
and  Mercy  comes,  and  wee]>s,  and  keeps 
the  door  unlatched  that  the  rebel  may 
return ;  and  says.  Before  the  sword  de- 
scends, I  will  take  the  olive-branch; 
before  placing  the  prisoner  in  the  dark, 
to  receive  the  sentence,  I  will  go  to  the 
Cross,  and  win  the  rebel-heart,  the 
rebel- world  back.  "Have  mercy  upon 
me,  and  hear  my  prayer.  ** 

n.  The  groundi  of  t?ie  appeal.  There 
are  two  ocmsiderations  on  which  the  ap- 
peal is  founded. 

1.  TheOaractercfOod,  •'Thou  God 
of  my  righteousness."  Not  simply 
"my  righteous  God,"  but  ''God,  the 
author  of  my  righteousness,  from  whom 
all  that  is  true  and  right  in  me  has 
come."  He  knew  that  he  had  many 
defects ;  he  had  not  yet  attained  to  the 
mark ;  but  he  was  in  the  right  direction, 
and  he  was  not  a  hypocrite ;  and  what- 
ever he  had  been  or  done,  in  this  matter 
he  was  right,  and  Absalom  was  wrong. 
He  was  the  rightful  king,  the  king  **  by 
Divine  right" ;  and  Absalom,  by  mean- 
ness and  treachery,  had  been  plotting  to 
tike  the  crown.  *'God  defend  the 
right, "  we  say ;  yes,  " the  right ;"  we 
cumot  expect  Hhi  defense  of  the  wrong, 


the  false  weights,  the  deceitful  measure, 
the  oppression  of  the  weak.  He  de- 
nounces these ;  He  is  the  God  of  right- 
eousnesr. 

You  will  observe  that  while  the 
Psalmist  was  pleading  for  mercy,  he 
was  not  asking  for  anything  that  was 
inconsistent  with  God's  justice. 
"  Grace  reigns  through  righteousness. " 
"A  just  God  and  a  Saviour.  "  Yes— 
"  and;  "  it  might  have  been  **  not " — but, 
"a  just  Qod  and  a  Saviour.  "  To  bc^g 
mercy  or  help  without  a  recognition  of 
this  golden  link,  "and, "  is  little  short 
of  blasphemy.  As  if  you  would  go  to 
one  side  of  Qod  and  coax  a  blessing 
that  the  other  side  did  not  know  of,  His 
left  hand  not  knowing  what  His  right 
hand  did  ;  as  if  Ho  were  on  one  side  not 
a  Father,  but  a  weak  doting  grand- 
father, to  be  wheedled  and  won  over ; 
but  He  is  a  Father  when  He  gives,  and 
when  He  chastises,  when  He  blesses,  and 
when  He  judges.  If  you  ask,  and  fail 
to  say  *^ righteous  Father,"  instead  of 
wishing  €k>d  to  act  according  to  His 
nature,  you  are  wishing  Him  to  deny 
His  nature,  to  deny  Himself. 

We  rejoice  that  Qod  is  love ;  we  also 
give  thanks  that  justice  is  at  the  head 
of  the  universe.  I  have  hdard  of  a 
godly  old  Welsh  minister  in  a  railway 
carriage  that  happened  to  be  nearly 
full  of  half-drunken  men,  and  their 
oaths,  their  blasphemies,  fell  like  drops 
of  molten  lead  on  his  ear  and  heart ;  at 
length,  after  vain  rcmonstrnnce,  he 
stood  up  and  said,  and  the  words  so- 
bered the  roisterers  for  awhile,  **  O  God, 
if  hell  were  not  already  prepared,  it 
ought  to  be  for  such  as  these  1 "  This 
was  wrong,  perhaps,  as  wrong  as  in  tlie 
disciples  wishing  to  call  down  fire  from 
heaven  on  Uic  Samaritans  who  did  not 
welcome  Jesus.  But  we  arc  thankful 
that  the  God  of  love  is  the  God  of 
righteousness.  "  Ever  the  right  comes 
uppermost,  and  justice  shall  be  done.  " 

2.  The  other  ground  on  which  ho 
builds  his  plea  is  t/ie  goodness  already 
experienced.  **  Thou  hast  enlarged  me. " 
It  was  not  untried  mercy.  No  one 
looks  to  history  for  a  message  of  de- 
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spair — at  any  rate,  no  good  man — for 
ho  always  finds  that  the  stonn  ends  in 
cahn,  that  the  darkest  hour  precedes 
the  dawn,  that  the  struggles  result  hi 
progress.  Our  days  seem  to  be  scpa- 
nited  by  the  nights  that  come  between ; 
but  they  are  united ;  the  heart  is  beat- 
ing, life  is  throbbing,  Qod  is  caring, 
love  is  enriching,  and  yesterday  helps 
to-day.  We  are  often  prying  timidly 
into  tlic  Future,  and  one  reason  of  the 
timidity  is  that  we  do  not  read  tlie 
Past  aright.  We  forget  "the  miracle 
of  the  loaves,  "  and  how  many  baskets 
we  took  up.  I  am  very  uncertain  about 
to-morrow.  It  is  as  much  hidden  from 
me  as  next  year ;  there  is  a  thick  door, 
without  a  chink.  I  can  sec  nothing. 
Behind  it  there  may  be  sorrow,  there 
may  be  a  black-edged  letter,  there  may 
be  death.  I  know  nothing  about  to- 
morrow ;  but  I  know  a  great  deal  about 
yesterday.  Yesterday  is  not  an  uncer- 
tainty ;  it  is  a  great  fact ;  I  can  look 
upon  it  and  study  it ;  it  is  a  cairn  with 
^'Ebenezer'*  written  on  it ;  it  is  a  book 
with  my  name  and  God*s  name  in  it; 
it  is  full  of  lessons  of  wisdom  and  good- 
ness ;  and  if  I  only  read  them  carefully, 
I  shall  say,  Gk)d  who  was  near  me  yes- 
terday will  be  near  me  to-morrow. 
**  Why  art  tbou  cast  down,  O  my  soul, 
and  why  art  thou  disquieted  within 
me  ?  "  "  Thou  hast  been  my  help,  there- 
fore"— ^you  have  never  known  better 
logic  than  this — "  tlierefore  I  trust  under 
the  shadow  of  Thy  wings. "  When 
Philip  Henry,  the  father  of  the  com- 
mentator, had  been  praying  earnestly 
for  two  of  his  children,  he  said :  **  If  the 
Lord  will  be  blessed  to  grant  me  this 
my  request  concerning  my  children,  I 
will  not  say,  as  the  beggars  at  our  door 
used  to  do,  'I'll  never  ask  anything  of 
Him  again ;'  but,  on  the  contrary.  He 
shall  hear  oftener  from  me  than  ever. " 
**  Ihou  hast  enla/rged  me  when  I  was  in 
distress.  "*  The  word  "distress"  literally 
means  pressure,  straitness,  a  narrow 
place,  and  it  is  a  figurative  term  for 
calamity  and  trouble.  The  word  **  en- 
larged" literally  means  to  widen,  or 
make  room.    The  Psalmist  says  that  he 


had  been  enlarged  in  his  distress ;  not 
merely  that  he  had  been  rescued  from 
his  trouble,  but  that  he  had  been 
rescued  through  his  trouble.  In  his  dis- 
tress, he  had  been  enlarged.  This  has 
been  the  experience  of  many.  It  is  said 
of  Joseph  in  his  aiptivity  that  he  was 
"  laid  in  irons,  "  or  as  the  Prayer-Book 
Version  has  it,  **  the  iron  entered  into 
his  soul.  "  He  had  been  a  favorite  at 
home,  treated  indulgently;  he  needed 
the  iron  in  his  character  to  strengthen 
it,  and  to  fit  him  for  the  position  that 
awaited  him.  The  sorrows  of  the  dun- 
geon, the  confinement  of  the  prison, 
made  him  a  better  man,  enlarged  his 
nature.  How  many  have  been  raised 
to  grand  summits  of  spiritual  excellence 
by  means  of  their  suffering !  It  made 
them  bigger  men,  with  bigger  hearts, 
with  loftier  hopes,  and  larger  ideas  of 
Ood,  and  truth,  and  duty,  and  the  Uni- 
verse. There  are  some  aspects  of  the 
Divine  character  of  which  we  catch  a 
glimpse  only  from  some  narrow  rock- 
ledge  of  trouble ;  we  do  not  see  them 
when  we  are  basking  in  the  sunshine  of 
the  valley,  or  when  we  drink  in  health 
from  the  breeze  on  the  table -land ;  but 
when  we  climb  on  hands  and  knees  the 
steep  path  leading  to  the  cleft  in  the 
rock,  then  we  get  the  vision  we  can- 
not obtain  elsewhere.  Many  men  have 
to  stand  on  graves  before  they  can  see 
heaven.  There  are  truths  we  cannot  see 
until  our  eyes  have  been  washed  with 
tears,  until  sorrow  has  brought  us  into 
**  fellowship  with  His  sufferings. " 

A  large  heart,  throbbing  with  human 
sympathy,  is  one  that  has  suffered  pain. 
"  Thou  hast  enlarged  me, "  given  me 
freedom  of  soul,  **  when  I  was  in  dis- 
tress. "  What  a  large-souled  man  the 
Apostle  Paul  was.  He  had  grown 
through  his  afflictions.  ^'When  I  am 
ioeak,  then  am  I  strong;^  when  I  am  in 
straits,  in  a  narrow  place,  then  I  find 
room :  **  I  glory  in  infirmities  that  the 
power  of  Christ  may  rest  upon  me.  " 

Such  were  the  grounds  of  the  Psalm- 
ist's plea.  Let  us  also  appeal  for  mercy 
to  the  Qod  of  righteousness,  and  take 
the  past  as  an  argument.     There  has 
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been  care  in  the  past ;  there  has  been 
goodness  in  the  past ;  Gethsemane  is  in 
the  past;  Calvary  is  in  the  past.  Plead 
the  past.  Take  the  name  of  Jesus  who 
was  yesteixlay ;  and,  thank  Qod,  He  is 
^tbe  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for- 
ever." 


TEE  DOCTBZNS  0?  ETEENAL 
PUNZSHXENT. 

BtA.  J.  F.  Behrends,  D.D.  [Con- 
gregational], Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

And  the$e  tkaU  go  away  into  everlasting 
funuhment^  but  the  righteous  into  life 
eternal. — ^Matt.  zxv.  46. 

THEflE  are  serious  and  solemn  words 
from  the  lips  of  Him  who  came  to  seek 
and  to  save  the  lost  and  to  give  His  life 
a  ransom  for  many ;  of  whom  it  is  said 
—who  has  said  it  Himself — ^that  He  was 
not  sent  to  condemn  the  world,  but  that 
the  world,  through  Him,  might  bo 
saved.  They  are  words  which  may  be 
made  to  mean  too  much,  but  they  may 
aho  be  made  to  mean  too  little — treated 
as  rhetorical  exaggerations,  and  so  re- 
jected with  scorn.  It  certainly  will 
not  do  wholly  to  ignore  them,  for  the 
teachings  of  Christ  are  a  seamless  gar- 
ment, the  clipping  of  which  involves 
wholesale  ruin.  The  promises  of  the 
Gospel  are  robbed  of  their  authority 
when  its  warnings  are  shorn  of  their 
troth. 

This  entire  chapter  is  a  chapter  of 
Judgment.  The  parables  of  the  ten 
virgins  and  of  the  talents  teach  that 
there  will  be  a  separation  among  those 
who  have  heard  the  Gospel,  among 
those  who  go  forth  to  meet  the  expected 
Bridegroom.  Among  the  servants  was 
one  who  had  a  talent,  but  who  hid  it  in 
the  earth.  The  lesson  is  the  same.  A 
nominal  possession  of  grace  does  not 
insure  salvation.  We  must  put  it  to 
use.  Thus  the  discriminating  lines  are 
made  to  run  through  the  ranks  of  nom- 
inal ChriBtendom.  That,  I  take  it,  is 
the  lesson  of  the  first  two  parables. 
Hie  Church  contains  the  wheat  and  the 


chaff,  to  be  separated  by  the  winnow- 
ing fan  of  Judgment. 

Then  comes  the  closing  paragraph, 
in  whicli  Christ  deals  with  all  who  have 
never  heard  of  Him,  and  who  are  sur- 
prised to  hear  Him  say  that  they  have 
ministered  unto  Him  or  have  failed  to 
do  so.  They  arc  not  all  wicked.  There 
are  many  righteous  among  them ; 
blessed  of  the  Father,  heirs  of  the  king- 
dom. Christ  docs  not  sanction  the  no- 
tion tlmt  all  the  heathen  are  condemned 
to  eternal  perdition.  In  this  very 
chapter  he  teaches  the  reverse,  because 
the  closing  sentiments  have  to  do  with 
Ilis  trc.itmcnt  of  nations  which  have 
never  heard  of  Him.  They  are  gath- 
ered before  Him,  and  He  divides  them  as 
a  shepherd  divides  the  sheep  from  the 
goats.  Thus  the  balances  are  held  with 
a  steady  and  impartial  hand.  Men  may 
die  without  any  knowledge  of  Christ 
and  yet  be  saved,  and  men  may  call 
Christ  Lord  and  yet  be  rejected  by  Him ; 
but  there  is  a  separation  of  the  right- 
eous and  the  wicked,  and  tlic  separation 
is  eternal. 

The  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment 
rests  upon  biblical  foundation.  There 
has  been  a  tendency,  in  former  periods, 
to  give  it  undue  prominence  and  associ- 
ate it  with  lurid  pictures  and  hard  out- 
lines. It  made  God  find  a  savage  de- 
liglit  in  danming  men  and  making  that 
damnation  inevitable  by  deliberately 
withholding  redeeming  and  pardoning 
grace.  It  reveled  in  vivid  representa- 
tions of  physical  torture,  and  made  the 
canvas  hideoiis  with  distorted  forms  and 
faces.  Michael  Angelo's  fresco  of  the 
"Final  Judgment"  in  the  Sistine  Chapel 
is  enough  to  give  one  the  nightmare  for 
the  rest  of  his  life.  When  I  saw  it,  I 
said  to  myself :  **  It  is  a  hideous  lie  from 
beginning  to  end.  God  is  not  a  Tor- 
qucmada  nor  a  Duke  of '  Alva.  He 
treats  no  creature  of  His  in  that  way.  " 

I  do  not  wonder  at  the  revulsion  in 
our  day ;  the  repudiation  of  tlie  doc- 
trine in  its  old  form  is  in  every  way 
healthy  and  wholesome,  but  the  revul- 
sion is  in  danger  of  going  to  extremes. 
It  needs  to  be  checked  by  rational  re- 
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straint.  We  rony  repudiate  the  foims 
under  which  justice  is  made  to  appear, 
and  label  them  cruelty ;  but  we  must 
not  label  justice  as  a  delusion  and  a 
snare.  Without  it  the  whole  universe 
would  be  in  anarchy.  It  is  tlie  safe- 
guard of  glory.  The  miscarriage  of 
justice  is  the  greatest  political  calamity, 
and  the  elimination  of  judgment  would 
plunge  the  moral  imivcrso  into  a  help- 
less anarchy.  There  must  be  eternal 
order,  and  eternal  order  is  only  another 
name  for  eternal  judgment. 

Stated  in  this  simple  form,  I  cannot 
conceive  how  any  man,  duly  estimating 
the  importance  of  righteousness  and  the 
anarchy  of  wickedness,  can  rest  in  an 
eternal  order  which  is  not  based  upon 
an  eternal  judgment. 

I  have  referred  to  the  present  revul- 
sion against  the  old  forms  in  which  the 
doctrine  of  eternal  punishment  was 
stated.  It  is  equally  significant  that 
the  old  Universalism  has  been  quietly 
abandoned  all  along  the  line.  That 
made  men  enter  heaven  at  death — the 
best  and  the  worst.  Restoration  to 
holiness  is  now  the  watchword,  the 
discipline  being  continued  until  the 
penitence  and  reformation  of  all  has 
been  secured.  If  all  men  must  be  re- 
stored to  holiness  in  order  to  be  eter- 
nally blessed,  that  makes  the  condemna- 
tion of  sin  a  part  of  salvation  and  gives 
.justice  its  imperial  rights.  The  only 
question  hero  is  whether  the  certainty 
of  universal  repentance,  here  or  here- 
after, can  be  positively  affirmed.  I  do 
not  think  that  it  can  be,  without  deny- 
ing or  abridging  the  freedom  of  will 
and  without  diallenging  the  plain  state- 
ment of  Jesus  Christ. 

It  is  more  important,  however,  in  my 
judgment,  to  separate  the  doctrine  of 
eternal  punishment  as  taught  by  Christ 
from  certain  notions  which  have  no 
warrant  either  in  Scripture  or  in  reason. 

First. — The  doctrine  of  eternal  pim- 
ishment  must  be  separated  from  the  no- 
tion of  a  Divine  vindictiveness.  I  have 
seen  the  statement  in  cold  type  that,  in 
order  to  reveal  His  glory.  God  must  have 
subjects  of  grace  and  victims  of  wrath. 


Nothing  can  be  more  false.  The  State 
does  not  need  criminals  to  give  expres- 
sion to  its  righteousness.  By  its  re> 
formatory  institutions  it  seeks  to  re- 
duce the  criminal  class,  and  would  be 
glad  to  eliminate  it  altogether.  The 
glory  of  the  State  is  not  in  its  pcniten^ 
tiaries,  and  Qod  does  not  need  sinners 
for  the  display  of  His  justice.  He  hates 
sin  with  an  infinite  hatred.  He  does 
not  permit  or  use  it  as  an  occasion  for 
the  display  of  His  justice.  He  would 
rather  not  use  His  justice  at  all,  for 
judgment  is  His  strange  work,  from 
which  He  slirinks.  His  rule  is  one  in 
which  all  things  are  so  ordered  as  to 
check  sin  and  to  save  the  sinner.  The 
bolt  leaps  only  when  it  must ;  when  it 
can  no  longer  l)e  held  back.  He  is  long- 
suffering.  He  has  no  pleasure  in  any 
man*s  death.  He  wills  every  man's 
salvation.  He  does  not  only  say,  **  You 
can,  if  you  want  to,  "  but  He  is  active 
in  His  disposition  toward  every  soul  in 
which  He  has  stamped  His  image.  He 
wills  that  every  man  be  saved.  God 
loves  all ;  Christ  died  for  all ;  truth  and 
the  Holy  Spirit  are  for  all.  There  is 
plenary  ability  and  gracious  opportu^ 
nity  for  all.  There  is  a  book  of  life ; 
but,  it  has  well  been  added,  there  is  no 
book  of  death.  When  a  soul  is  saved, 
all  heaven  is  glad  and  God  records  the 
name ;  but  when  a  soul  is  lost,  €k)d  has 
no  heart  to  write  the  name  in  a  book 
kept  for  that  purpose.  We  do  read  of 
names  which  arc  blotted  out  of  the  book 
of  life,  a  thing  which  implies  record ; 
but  we  read  of  no  erasure  in  the  book 
of  death,  because  there  is  no  such  book. 
God  has  but  one  book,  the  book  of  life. 
In  that  book  every  name  is  written  in 
lines  of  blood,  and  when  any  name  is 
blotted  out,  it  is  because  the  grace  that 
saves  has  been  wilfully  and  wickedly 
rejected.  (jk>d  wants  no  victim  of  His 
wrath.  He  does  not  need  a  hell  to 
magnify  His  justice,  and  its  presence 
must  be  a  perpetual  sorrow  to  Him,  as 
we  deplore  the  necessity  which,  in  the 
interests  of  justice  and  public  security, 
compels  us  to  send  men  to  Sing  Sing. 
God  is  not  vindictive. 
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Second.  — ^The  doctrine  of  eternal  pun- 
ishment must  be  separated  from  the 
notion  of  external  infliction. 

When  the  Bible  speaks  of  stripes,  we 
are  to  remember  that  the  language  is 
figurative.  We  aro  not  to  think  of  a 
whipping-post,  to  which  men  are  tied 
while  so  many  lashes  are  laid  upon  their 
backs.  When  the  Scriptures  speak  of 
a  prison  of  outer  darkness  and  a  bot- 
tranless  pit,  we  are  not  to  materialize 
these  phrases  as  if  they  were  definite 
places  fitted  up  with  all  the  means  of 
hiflicting  penalties.  The  soul  holds  all 
these.  Heaven  and  hell,  the  glory  and 
the  shame,  are  in  us. 

Hundreds  of  men  have  been  thrust 
into  prisons  who  were  not  branded 
therel^.  It  was  no  disgrace  to  Paul 
and  Bunyan  that  they  were  flimg  into 
dongeons.  It  was  no  shame  that  Christ 
died  on  the  cross  undeserved.  Suffer- 
ing which  a  man  knows  is  imdeserved, 
or  suffering  which  goes  beyond  the 
reach  of  what  he  knows  he  has  deserved, 
cannot  break  his  spirit.  The  soul  is  its 
own  and  its  only  chamber  of  torture. 

Tliird. — The  doctrine  of  eternal  pun- 
ishment must  be  separated  from  the  no- 
tion that  physical  suffering  is  the  pen- 
alty of  sin. 

One  needs  only  to  turn  to  the  earlier 
■ermons  of  the  late  Charles  H.  Spurgeon 
to  find  that  the  idea  of  real  fire  as  con- 
nected with  the  doom  of  the  lost  was 
not  confined  to  the  ignorant.  It  was 
long  shared  by  Roman  Catholics  and 
Protestants  alike,  and  it  has  doubtless 
been  tolerated  by  the  latter.  It  ought 
to  be  said,  however,  that  it  has  never 
been  definitely  formulated  into  any 
Protestant  creed  as  having  been  au- 
thoritatively indorsed.  It  has  l)ccn 
the  private  opinion  of  a  few  anient 
preachers  more  renowned  for  zeal  than 
learning,  and  the  Christian  faitli  cannot 
be  held  responsible  for  the  eccentricities 
sod  fancies  of  some  of  its  teachers. 
But  the  notion  that  eternal  punishment 
involves  physical  torment  should  be 
emphatically  repudiated.  It  is  on  ut- 
teriy  horrible  notion  to  a  sane  mind. 
One   cannot    possibly   Imaghie   what 


moral  end  can  be  secured  by  such  in- 
fliction. It  can  do  no  good  to  those 
who  suffer,  and  it  can  only  produce  a 
sliock  to  those  who  witnessed  it  or  had 
knowledge  of  it.  It  would  provoke  the 
pity  of  Heaven.  Sorrow  would  take 
the  place  of  condemnation,  and  the  song 
would  die  out  in  a  wail  on  tlie  glassy 
sea  itself.  There  is  a  form  of  eternal 
punishment  which  commends  itself  to 
my  rational  judgment,  but  the  infliction 
of  physical  torment  is  something  which 
fills  me  with  unqualified  horror,  and 
the  Ood  who  could  do  such  a  thing 
would  be  an  omnipotent  and  unmiti- 
gated devil.  Righteousness  is  not 
cruel. 

But  do  we  not  read  of  the  fire  that 
cannot  bo  quenched  and  the  worm 
wliich  dieth  not,  wailing  and  gnashing 
of  teeth,  outer  darkness,  hell's  fire, 
bottomless  pit,  and  the  lake  that  bumeth 
with  fire  and  brimstone?  Yes;  but  if 
you  will  look,  you  will  see  that  it  docs 
not  suggest  the  idea  of  torture.  Tlie 
hell  of  our  English  speech  is  simply  tlie 
Greek  word  Qehcnna,  and  the  Greek 
word  Ctehenna  was  simply  tlie  Hebrew 
word  €k5  Hinnom,  the  Valley  of  Ilin- 
nom.  And  what  was  this  Ge  Hinnom? 
It  was  a  deep  and  narrow  ravine  to  the 
south  of  Jerusalem,  and  outside  the 
city  walls,  where  Ahaz  hod  located  the 
fire-gods,  and  where  living  sacrifices  had 
been  offered  to  Molocli.  Its  associa- 
tions became  so  abominable  that  it  was 
made  the  dumping -ground  of  the  bodies 
of  criminals,  and  the  carcasses  of  beasts, 
and  of  everything  that  was  unclean ; 
and,  to  prevent  the  place  from  becoming 
a  breeding-ground  of  pestilence,  the 
fires  were  kept  perpetually  burning. 
No  living  thing  was  tortured  there; 
only  the  putrid  and  loathsome  were  de- 
posited there ;  and  the  fire  was  a  simple 
sanitary  provision.  Tlie  idea,  there- 
fore, in  the  terrible  imagery  is  simply 
that  of  separation  of  the  unclean  from 
the  clean,  of  the  unholy  from  the  holy — 
the  separation  completed  by  forever 
putting  an  end  to  the  corrupting  power 
of  the  unclean  and  of  the  unholy.  The 
fires  of   judgment      arc    a    purifying 
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agency,  making  an  end  to  the  power  of 
sin.  They  are  not  a  means  of  torture. 
(Gehenna  stands  for  the  destruction  of 
sin — putting  an  eternal  end  to  its  power 
and  misery. 

We  reach  the  same  conclusion  by  an- 
other path  of  reason.  The  imagery  of 
the  final  j  udgmen  t  is  local.  It  is  drawn 
from  the  judicial  methods  then  in 
vogue.  Now  listen  to  what  I  am  going 
to  say.  These  methods  of  Judicial  pro- 
cedure, both  in  the  examination  and  in 
the  execution  of  the  sentence,  included 
physical  torture  of  the  most  barbaric 
kind.  The  prisons  were  made  living 
and  loathsome  tombs.  One  cannot  now 
inspect  them  without  indescribable  hor- 
ror. I  entered  only  two  of  them  in 
Rome  and  I  had  enough  for  a  lifetime. 
It  makes  one  sick  and  faint  at  heart  to 
look  at  the  instruments  of  torture  freely 
used  to  extract  confession ;  and  when 
death  was  inflicted,  it  was  done  with  a 
fiendish  glee.  Men  and  women  were 
flayed,  and  torn  asunder,  and  disem- 
boweled, and  crucified.  It  is  too  horri- 
ble for  description. 

Now,  the  judicial  procedure  must  be 
taken  as  a  whole  if  we  are  to  read  aright. 
So  much  of  it  has  been  incorporated  in 
the  biblical  description.  The  larger 
part  of  it  finds  no  place  in  the  Bible. 
Please  remember  that.  It  is  a  fact  of 
great  significance,  which  has  not  been 
sufilciently  considered,  that  torture 
finds  no  place  in  the  examination  by 
which  eternal  destiny  is  determined. 
Souls  are  not  starved  into  confession. 
The  truth  is  not  extracted  by  thumb- 
screw and  rack.  They  are  self-con- 
victed when  they  appear  before  the 
Judge.  They  have  not  been  brought 
out  of  dungeons.  They  are  not  scourged 
in  His  presence  to  confess  their  sins. 

The  first  great  reform  in  the  judiciary 
was  the  elimination  of  torture  from  the 
trial  of  the  accused.  The  court-room 
was  purged  of  it,  the  bench  wovdd  have 
none  of  it;  that  feature  has  dropped 
out  of  our  modem  procedure,  and  with 
it  graduaUy  disappeared  the  means  once 
freely  employed  in  prisons  to  make  the 
life  of  its  victims  one  of  physical  tor- 


ment. They  arc  punished,  but  they 
are  not  starved  and  they  are  not  flogged. 
It  is  not  upon  the  body  that  the  sentence 
is  executed.  Physical  torture  could 
hold  its  place  in  prisons  only  so  long  as 
it  was  legitimate  in  tlie  court  where  the 
criminal  was  tried.  When  the  judge 
repudiated  it,  the  warden  could  not  re- 
tain it,  and  we  have  come  to  brand  it 
as  indefensible  cruelty. 

Now,  this  argument  as  applied  to 
€k)d*8  judgment  of  men  is  simply  tliis : 
Physical  suffering  is  not  used  to  secure 
the  confession  of  guilt  and  the  convic- 
tion of  the  guilty.  It  cannot,  therefore, 
enter  into  the  penalty.  The  judgment 
itself  is  always  represented  as  a  free 
moral  process  without  the  use  of  physi- 
cal force  resulting  in  self- conviction, 
and  that  makes  it  impossible  for  physi- 
cal torture  to  enter  into  the  penalty. 
Torture  is  something  which  has  no  place 
in  Qod*s  moral  economy.  He  destroys 
the  power  of  sin,  but  He  does  not  put 
the  sinner  on  the  rack. 

Fourth. — The  doctrine  of  eternal 
punishment  must  be  separated  from  the 
notion  that  tlie  penalty  is  conscious  and 
continuous  mental  agony  and  torment. 

This  more  refined  theory  is  as  base- 
less as  that  of  physical  suffering.  The 
penalty  is  declared  to  be  what  ?  Death. 
The  wages  of  sin  is  death— a  second 
death.  The  first  death  affects  only  the 
body.  It  does  not  affect  the  soul.  The 
second  death  is  represented  as  affecting 
soul  and  body  alike,  and  death  is  not  a 
conscious  state  of  suffering  of  any  kind. 
What  is  death?  We  define  physical 
death  as  the  separation  of  the  sovd  from 
the  body ;  but  that  is  not  death.  That 
is  only  the  immediate  cause,  of  death, 
that  produces  what  we  call  death  in  the 
body.  The  first  or  physical  death  docs 
not  touch  the  soul  at  aU.  It  only  affects 
the  body.  The  separation  of  the  sovd 
from  the  body  produces  death  in  the 
body,  but  the  separation  itself  is  not 
death.  The  separation  produces  death. 
And  what  is  this  death  in  the  body? 
It  is  the  stagnation  of  the  bodily  organs : 
the  heart  ceases  to  act,  the  muscles  be- 
come rigid,  the  nerves  loe^  their  sensl- 
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tivenesB.  Eternal  death,  we  say,  is 
eternal  separation  of  the  soul  from  God. 
Ko,  that  Is  not  it  at  all.  That  is  only 
the  immediate  and  the  eternal  cause  of 
the  soul's  death.  Death  affects  the 
soul ;  the  separation  of  Ood  from  the 
soul  or  the  soul  from  God  is  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  what  is  called  the  second 
death.  What  is  it,  t^en?  In  its  effects 
upon  the  soul  it  can  only  be  the  stag- 
nation, the  collapse,  of  its  power;  the 
darkening  of  the  mind,  the  hardening 
of  the  sensibilities,  the  scaring  of  the 
conscience,  the  weakening  of  the  will — 
to  become  past  feeling  and  past  moral 
endeavor.  That  is  the  awful  ruin  of  the 
soul.  So  far  from  being  true  that  men  be- 
come more  sensitiveas  they  become  more 
wicked,  the  very  reverse  is  the  case. 
It  is  the  youthful  criminal  who  feels  his 
disgrace  most  keenly.  The  old  offender 
becomes  hardened ;  his  conscience  does 
not  trouble  him.  There  is  hope  for  a 
man  so  long  as  he  is  morally  sensitive. 
His  degradation  is  most  complete  and 
hopeless  when  he  has  become  totally  in- 
different. Ten  me,  where  is  manhood 
or  womanhood  in  ruin?  Not  among 
those  who  blush  for  their  shame ;  not 
among  those  who  are  the  victims  of  re- 
morse. Such  people  are  not  utterly 
dead.  The  saddest  spectacle  on  earth 
is  a  soul  which  is  absolutely  content 
with  its  degradation,  which  feels  no 
shame  and  which  has  ceased  to  core  for 
good.  The  absence  of  mental  suffering 
in  such  cases  is  only  an  index  of  the 
darkness  and  death  into  which  such  a 
soul  has  fallen.  We  si)eak  of  such  peo- 
ple as  wrecks,  in  whom  all  tliat  is  noble 
has  suffered  collapse.  They  are 
stranded  on  the  beach  of  life. 

An  eternal  death  can  only  mean  one 
thing — ^the  hopeless  and  eternal  wreck 
of  the  soul,  in  whose  awful  crash  reason, 
sensibility,  conscience,  and  will  go 
down  together.  It  is  moral  annihila- 
tion. It  is  not  ceasing  to  be ;  it  is  not 
endless  physical  torment ;  it  is  not  con- 
scious eternal  shame  and  remorse.  The 
soul  is  dead.  If  there  be  anything  sad- 
der than  that,  I  cannot  imagine  what  it 
is.   The  Lord  preserve  us  all  from  that. 


Once  more.  The  doctrine  of  eternal 
punishment  must  be  separated  from  the 
disputed  question  whether  probation 
ends  at  the  first  death,  or  at  the  final 
judgment,  or  whether  it  is  indefinite. 

Some  say  that  God  never  shuts  the 
door;  that  pardon  and  salvation  will 
forever  remain  possible.  The  debate  at 
this  point  can  never  reach  a  settled  con- 
clusion, for  the  argument  is  conducted 
upon  purely  speculative  grounds.  If  I 
were  asked  the  hypothetical  question, 
Suppose  in  the  endless  future,  a  number 
of  lost  souls  should  sincerely  repent  and 
plead  for  mercy,  would  Jesus  Christ 
close  his  eyes  and  strike  down  those 
hands?  I  should  answer  promptly  and 
emphatically,  no ;  but  I  cannot  sec  that 
there  is  any  great  relief  in  such  a  solu- 
tion. It  remains  to  be  shown  that  im- 
penitence gradually  wears  away ;  that 
hardness  of  heart  disappears  in  time,  in- 
stead of  becoming  more  obdurate.  The 
known  facts  are  all  in  the  other  direc- 
tion. The  probabilities  of  reformation 
diminish  as  men  grow  older,  and  there 
is  nothing  to  warrant  the  idea  that  in 
millions  of  years  more  there  will  be  a 
mysterious  grace  which  is  less  active  in 
earthly  life;  and  even  the  suggested 
possibility  admitted,  it  would  not  fol- 
low that  ultimately  all  souls  would  re- 
pent and  be  saved.  The  awful  fact  of 
the  judgment,  involving  the  possibility 
of  the  sours  eternal  ruin,  remains, 
however,  far  in  the  future.  It  can- 
not be  eliminated  from  the  New  Testa- 
ment ;  and  so  I  say  to  you,  with  per- 
fect frankness,  that  I  could  be  a 
Universalist  only  by  ceasing  to  be  a 
Cliristian  minister  and  by  ceasing  to 
bear  the  Christian  name.  I  do  not 
mean  that  a  man  must  believe  in  eternal 
punishment  in  order  to  bo  a  Christian ; 
far  from  it.  I  know  a  great  many 
whom  I  believe  to  be  the  very  best  of 
Christian  men  and  women,  who  do  not 
bc^lieve  in  eternal  punishment  at  all; 
who  believe  absolutely  in  universal  sal- 
vation. I  am  only  speaking  for  my- 
self. I  do  say  that,  so  far  as  I  can  see, 
there  is  an  eternal,  illogical  contradic- 
tion between  the  recognition  of  Christ 
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as  an  authoritatiye  teacher  and  the 
poaitive  afflnnation  that  there  ia  no 
such  thing  aa  hopeleas  and  eternal  ruin 
of  the  soul.  Jesus  Christ  says  there  is. 
That,  for  me,  ends  the  controversy.  I 
find  no  pleasure  in  the  thought.  I 
would  rather  it  were  not  so.  Reduce 
the  number  as  you  will,  bring  it  down 
to  ten,  or  even  to  one,  and  my  heart  is 
oppressed.  It  is  not  the  number  which 
startles  me,  but  the  awful  fact  itself; 
the  idea  of  an  eternally  ruhied  soul,  an 
unfeeling  wreck.  In  fact,  I  am  not 
sure  that  a  reduction  in  numbers  does 
not  aggravate  the  burden.  It  does  to 
me  at  least.  That  one  soul  had  a 
mother,  and  that  mother's  heart  must 
forever  carry  the  sorrow  before  the 
great  white  throne,  for  heaven  cannot 
mean  oblivion  and  the  death  of  natural 
affection.  I  would  rather  that  all  men 
were  saved,  and  I  believe  that  God  pre- 
fers that  He  shrinks  from  blotting 
out  any  man's  name  from  the  book  of 
life,  and  when  it  is  blotted  out,  I  be- 
lieve there  are  tears  all  over  the  vacant 
space.  It  must  fill  His  heart  with  deep 
and  eternal  grief.  He  is  not  anxious  to 
condemn  one  man  to  eternal  death,  but 
sin  remains  sin,  and  Qod  Himself  cannot 
prevent  the  death  of  the  soul  which  will 
not  repent  and  abandon  its  wilful 
wickedness.  I  do  not  know  any  one 
who  has  placed  the  matter  more  aptly 
than  Dean  Alford,  who  holds  a  deserv- 
edly high  place  among  modem  New 
Testament  scholars,  when  he  says: 
**  There  is  election  to  life ;  but  there  is 
no  reprobation  to  death.  A  book  of 
life,  but  no  book  of  death ;  no  hell  for 
men,  because  the  blood  of  Jesus  hath 
purchased  life  for  all,  but  they  who  will 
serve  the  devil  must  share  with  him  in 
the  end.  "  God  saves  all  whom  He  can 
save  from  sin,  and  redeems  to  holiness 
only  such  as  hunger  and  thirst  after 
righteousness.  He  can  save  only  those 
who  want  to  be  saved.  The  eternal 
ruin  of  a  soul,  therefore,  is  something 
for  which  He  is  no  way  responsible,  ex- 
cept so  far  as  He  is  responsible  for  ma- 
king us  free  and  responsible  agents ;  or, 
to  quote  again  from  Dean  Alford,  "*  All 


man's  salvation  is  of  God,  and  all  his 
condemnation  from  himself.**  God 
leaves  nothing  undone  that  can  be  done 
to  save  every  man,  and  only  deliberate 
and  persistent  wickedness  can  doom  a 
soul  to  eternal  death. 

You  see  that  this  somewhat  reverses 
the  old  doctrine.  Instead  of  saying 
that  all  men  are  bom  under  the  curse 
of  etemal  perdition  and  are  snatched 
from  the  awful  death  only  by  the  grace 
of  God,  we  say — and  we  say  it  by  ap- 
peal to  the  apostolic  teaching — we  say 
that  all  men  are  bom  the  natural  heirs 
of  etemal  life  by  the  grace  of  God  in 
Jesus  Christ,  from  which  nothing  can 
separate  them  except  their  own  wilful 
and  persistent  impenitence.  We  do 
not  drop  into  grace  by  the  election  of 
€kxi ;  we  are  in  it  by  His  eternal  elec- 
tion. We  drop  out  of  it  by  our  wilful 
impenitence  and  disobedience.  Let  the 
old  and  the  young  hear  to-day  and  re- 
spond to  it  with  gladness.  You  have 
been  bom  into  the  kingdom ;  holiness 
and  heaven  are  your  birUiright.  These 
are  what  God  made  you  for.  These  are 
what  He  wants  you  to  have.  Do  not 
wait  until  death  comes;  do  not  wait 
until  age  impairs  your  powers ;  do  not 
wait  until  manhood  and  womanhood 
burden  you  with  care ;  bring  the  dew 
of  your  youth  to  the  Ix>rd  Jesus  Christ ; 
come  while  you  are  boys  and  girls. 
The  way  is  harder  the  longer  you  wait. 
The  very  best  and  wisest  thing  which 
any  one  con  do  is,  with  the  very  first 
knowledge  that  we  are  sinners  and  that 
we  are  wicked,  to  come  to  our  pardon- 
ing Gk>d  and  give  Him  our  hearts,  and 
he  who  comes  will  not  be  cast  out. 

The  theme  upon  which  I  have  spoken 
to  you  this  moming  is  the  saddest  and 
the  darkest  upon  which  man  can  dwell. 
I  have  spoken  with  a  painful  reluct- 
ance. I  cannot  believe  that  all  the 
longing  of  my  heart  for  the  salvation 
of  all  men  is  due  to  an  unsanctified  will 
or  to  a  presiunptuous  reason.  I  know 
it  is  not.  It  is  greatest  when  Jesus 
Christ  lays  the  spell  of  His  authority 
upon  me,  for  His  life  and  His  tears  have 
authority  as  well  as  His  words ;  when 
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I  think  of  Him  as  the  Son  of  Man»  I 
cannot  think  of  Him  as  indifferent  to 
any  soul*  or  as  passing  any  by.  He 
came  to  seek  and  to  save  the  lost.  He 
died  for  all.  I  read  of  no  election— 
others  may,  but  I  do  not— I  read  of  no 
election  which  draws  its  discriminating 
lines  without  pity  for  those  whom  it 
ignores,  Justifying  its  action  on  the 
ground  of  pure  sovereignty.  The  sov- 
ereign, who  is  He?  The  Eternal  Father. 
The  honor  of  His  fatherhood  is  involved, 
In  the  moral  economy  which  He  has  es- 
tablished He  has  a  great  deal  more  to 
lose  than  I  have  if  He  does  not  deal 
fairiy  with  every  soul  that  He  has 
created  through  fatherhood.  I  interpret 
His  sovereignty  through  fatherhood. 
He  needs  no  victims  of  His  wrath.  He 
wants  not  even  one.  He  has  no  pleas- 
ure in  the  death  of  any.  It  is  an  econ- 
omy of  universal  redemption  over  which 
He  presides.  It  is  a  universal  election 
unto  eternal  life,  which  is  the  place  of 
His  sovereign  rule.  It  cannot  be  any- 
thing else,  or  Ho  is  not  a  futlier.  All 
souls  are  made  to  be  saved,  and  one  soul 
Just  as  much  as  another.  I  cannot  be- 
lieve anything  else  when  I  face  the 
Father  in  the  Son  of  Man,  and  yet  the 
terrible  shadow  will  not  lift.  Infinite 
love,  dying  on  the  cross  that  all  might 
be  redeemed,  enduring  and  fulfilling 
the  purpose  of  universal  redemption, 
He  dedares  that  the  soul  may  sink  into 
the  sepulcher  of  an  eternal  death. 

Upon  how  many  that  doom  may  fall, 
I  do  not  care  to  ask.  Numbers  do  not 
enter  Into  the  perplexity  and  pain  witli 
which  I  confront  the  pn)blem  of  man's 
eternal  destiny.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
arithmetic.  It  is  a  question  of  morals. 
It  is  a  question  of  parental  treatment. 
If  I  were  dealing  with  the  apostles'  tes- 
timony, and  if  I  were  dealing  with  wliiit 
David,  or  Paul,  or  even  John  said— 
for  they  were  men,  after  all — I  might 
8ay  to  myself,  the  full  counsel  of  God 
does  not  appear  in  what  they  have  de- 
daied.  There  is  but  one  witness  whose 
woids  I  cannot  deal  with  as  rhetorical 
and  enggerated.  This  is  the  testimony 
of  Jesut  Christy  which  checks  and  curbs 


my  speculation,  and  He  checks  me  be- 
cause His  love  is  so  intense.  My  love 
for  men  cannot  be  compared  to  His ;  my 
dread  of  their  possible  ruin  is  as  a  point 
in  an  indefinite  line,  as  a  single  drop  in 
all  the  seas,  when  measured  against  His ; 
and  it  is  the  authority  of  infinite  and 
self-sacrificing  love  which  mokes  His 
word  final  to  mo ;  and  He  tells  me  that 
there  is  an  outer  darkness  from  which 
the  soul  never  returns,  a  second  death 
from  which  tlicro  is  no  resurrection. 
The  sovd  may  fall  into  hopeless  ruin ; 
it  may  defy  all  that  infinite  mercy  can 
do  to  win  it  to  holiness,  and  even  then 
I  am  sure  tliat  the  doom  is  reluctantly 
permitted.  It  is  not  a  positive  inflic- 
tion in  the  form  of  external  penalty. 
It  is  not  endless  physical  torture  nor 
endless  conscious  mental  suffering;  it 
is  death.  It  is  the  soul's  collapse  to  its 
eternal  wreck  and  ruin.  The  utmost 
that  Qod  and  Christ  can  do  is  done  to 
prevent  it.  It  is  the  awful  exception  in 
the  Divine  economy,  and  however  few 
the  graves  in  which  dead  souls  are 
buried,  the  Divine  pity  will  never  cease 
to  sorrow. 


THE  CZT7  OF  GOB. 

By  F.  S.  Gumbart,  D.D.  [Baptist], 
Boston,  Mass. 

Hebrews  xi.  and  lievclation  xxi. 

Ouii  theme  is  the  City  of  God,  its 
future  hoi)e  and  imincdiutc  lesson. 

Probably  there  is  no  doctrine  in  all 
the  word  of  God,  no  doctrine  tliat  has 
ever  found  a  place  in  our  various  sys- 
tems of  theology,  concerning  which 
there  have  been,  and  are  at  present, 
more  differences  of  opinion  than  this, 
the  second  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  and  the  events  associated  with 
His  second  coming.  Whereas  the  word 
of  God  is  very  emphatic  so  far  as  the 
actual  fact  of  the  second  coming  of  our 
Lord  is  concerned  and  the  establishment 
of  Ilis  kingdom  in  its  ultimate  and  eter- 
nal glory,  yet,  so  far  as  the  details  of 
His  coming  are  concerned,  there  is  very 
much  room  for  speculation,  if  we  are 
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inclined  to  speculate,  and  wlierevcr 
there  is  so  mu<!h  room  for  speculation, 
it  is  natural  th:it  various  minds  sliould 
liave  various  opinions. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  among 
Uie  people  of  God  there  arc  two  classes 
that  seem  to  be  so  widely  apart,  par- 
ticularly concerning  this  coming  of  our 
Lord  and  ISaviour,  Jesus  Christ.  On 
the  one  hand  there  are  those — and  I 
say  it  witli  all  Christian  resi>ect  for 
tlieir  opinions — who  seem,  to  my  mind, 
to  over* emphasize  this  doctrine.  It  is 
the  one  doctrine  of  all  others  which 
they  preach  and  teach,  and  which  tlicy 
are  glad  to  listen  to.  It  is  more  impor- 
tant, evidently,  tlian  the  doctrine  of 
tlie  atonement ;  more  important  among 
some,  even,  tf!an  the  salvation  of  men. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  those 
who,  strangely  enougji,  seem  to  re- 
ganl  tills  doctrine  as  of  t\q  practical 
and  immediate  importance.  Again  and 
again,  men  have  said  to  me — I  myself 
have  argued  the  same  way  in  years 
gone  by — what  difference  does  it  make 
whether  Christ  will  come  in  one  way  or 
another,  at  one  time  or  another?  What 
difference  does  it  make  whether  I  un- 
derstand this  doctrine  or  think  about 
it  or  not?  If  I  am  saved,  I  am  saved ; 
and  if  I  am  lost,  I  am  lost ;  if  I  am  to 
go  to  heaven  I  will ;  and  if  not,  I  won't. 

Well,  my  dear  brethren,  I  want  to 
say  to  you,  if  in  your  estimation  you 
are  saved  only  for  the  purpose  of 
going  to  heaven,  you  have  a  very  nar- 
row and  poor  idea  of  wluit  salvation 
really  embraces.  As  well  might  the 
Jews  of  old  have  argued  concerning  the 
coming  of  the  Messiah  that  it  would 
make  no  difference  as  to  when  He  would 
come ;  that  it  would  make  no  difference 
as  to  what  He  would  do  when  He  would 
come,  and  that  the  Jew  need  not  trouble 
his  mind  about  something  that,  so  far 
as  he  was  concerned,  might  be  far,  far 
in  the  future.  But  one  significant  fact 
must  not  be  overlooked ;  that  in  the 
Old  Testament,  on  every  occasion  of 
backsliding,  on  every  occasion  of  spirit- 
ual degeneration,  God  sought  always 
to  win  the  people  back  again  to  right- 


eousness and  piety  by  the  emphasis  and 
reiteration  of  Uie  fact  that  a  liedeemer 
would  come,  that  the  Messiah,  the 
anointed  of  God,  would  surely,  one 
day,  make  Ilis  appearance;  altliough 
Gixl  Himself  knew,  when  He  inspired 
the  prophet  thus  to  speak,  that  many 
centuries  would  yet  pass  before  Uie 
Messiah  should  come.  And  so  for  us 
to-day,  it  is  very  important  that  we 
should  catch  the  spirit  of  this  prophecy 
and  that  we  should  recognize  the  fact 
that  no  system  of  theology,  no  system  of 
Bible  interpretation,  no  creed,  no  sys- 
tem of  religious  belief,  is  perfect  which 
ignores  the  glorious  consummation  of 
the  work  of  tlie  blessed  Saviour  as  I  have 
endeavored  to  read  it  to  you'  from  the 
word  of  God  this  morning. 

Wo  must  remember  that  this  thought 
of  the  second  coming  of  C'hriat  and  the 
establishment  of  the  City  of  Gkxl,  as  it 
is  given  to  us  in  the  New  Testament, 
is  not  an  appendix  to  the  Bible.  It  is 
not  an  appendix  to  tlie  thought  of  God. 
It  is  simply  the  normal  development 
of  the  thought  of  God.  And  as  a  body 
is  not  complete  without  a  head,  so  no 
system  of  religious  belief  that  exalts 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  claims  Him 
as  the  Messiah,  is  complete  whicli  ig- 
nores these  prophecies  concerning  the 
City  of  God.  The  Christology  of  the 
Bible  is  very  dear,  unless  we  are  among 
those  who  have  eyes  and  do  not  see, 
imless  we  belong  to  that  class  of  men 
who  have  cars  and  do  not  hear,  and 
whose  understanding  has  been  dark- 
ened. At  first,  to  be  sure,  the  Chris- 
tology of  the  Bible  appears  but  as  a 
faint,  glimmering  light  far,  far  away ; 
very  indefinite,  but  growing  more  and 
more  clear  and  more  specifically  de- 
fined as  it  draws  nearer  to  us,  and  as 
wo  ourselves  grow  in  grace  and  in  the 
knowledge  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour, 
Jesus  Christ.  Prophecy,  like  history, 
must  oftentimes  be  read  backward  in 
order  that  we  may  understand  its  sig- 
nificance. For  example,  in  the  book 
of  Genesis  we  have  that  very  faint  and 
indefinite  prophecy  which  tells  us  tliat 
the  seed  of  the  woman  shall  bruise  the 
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serpent's  head ;  but,  in  bruising  and 
destroying  the  serpent,  he  shall  bruise 
his  own  heel.  Now  notice  from  this 
faint  indication  of  the  Christ  who  was 
to  come,  so  faint  indeed  that  we  would 
scarcely  recognize  it  if  it  were  not  for 
the  light  which  the  New  Testament 
throws  upon  it,  how  gradually  this 
thought  develops  in  the  word  of  God. 
First,  as  wo  come  to  the  prophets,  we 
find  that  the  seed  of  the  woman  was  to 
be  a  mighty  conqueror;  tliat  is,  that 
He  was  to  be  as  wise  and  just  as  lie 
was  to  be  powerful ;  that  He  was  to  be 
a  great  King ;  that  all  other  kings  were 
to  be  subject  to  Uim.  We  find,  more- 
over, that  Ho  was  to  be  peculiarly 
anointed  of  God,  and  that  God  had 
given  to  Him  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
earth  for  His  possession.  Later  still  we 
find  that  this  seed  of  the  woman  was  to 
be  bom  of  a  virgin,  and  that  lie  was 
to  be  called  Emmanuel,  God  with  us. 
Later  we  find  that  tliis  seed  of  the  wo- 
man was  to  bo  bom  of  a  virgin  as  no 
other  num  had  ever  been  bom  of  a  wo- 
man, thus  causing  men  to  look  upward 
for  His  origin  as  they  never  looked  up- 
ward for  the  origin  of  any  other  man, 
linkhig  His  life  with  the  life  of  God  in 
a  peculiar  sense,  and  putting  a  special 
and  unique  significance  upon  the  fact 
that  He  was  the  anointed  of  God.  Then 
wo  see  this  Lord  of  life  going  forth 
into  the  world,  and  as  we  listen  to  His 
teacliing  we  discover  tliat  the  regenera- 
tion, the  salvation  of  the  world  and  the 
establishment  of  God's  kingdom  on  the 
earth  is  not  to  be  accomplished  along 
secular,  but  along  spiritual  lines.  By 
and  by  we  sec  Christ  suffering  and  dy- 
ing upon  the  cross,  wo  see  Him  carried 
to  the  tomb,  we  behold  Uim  as  He  rises 
from  the  dead  and  then  ascends  into 
gk)ry.  Later  we  are  taught  that  this 
3Ian,  who  died  for  tlio  sins  of  men, 
who  arose  from  the  grave  and  ascended 
to  the  Father,  was  with  God  in  the  be- 
ginning, and  that  Ho  was  God.  John 
tells  us  that  He  was  the  real  Creator 
Hfanself,  and  that  by  Him  all  things 
were  made,  and  for  Him  all  things  were 
made.    Then  we  see  Christ  as  the  right 


hand  of  God  the  Father,  superintend- 
ing all  the  affairs  of  the  Church  on 
earth,  turning  all  the  deeds  of  men 
into  the  channels  which  will  bring  the 
glorious  consummation  to  pass  for 
which  all  true  children  of  God  are  ear- 
nestly and  expectantly  looking.  What 
next?  We  see  Him  in  the  clouds,  shi- 
ning in  the  splendor  of  His  glorified  life, 
and  suddenly  tlie  heavens  rolling  back 
and  Jesus  Christ  coming  again  in  the 
glory  of  the  Father,  with  all  the  holy 
angels,  to  judge  the  quick  and  tlic  dead. 

80  you  sec  that  the  Christology  of  the 
Bible  is  distinctly  revealed,  if  we  shall 
search  with  spiritual  understanding, 
and  with  the  help  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Now,  I  cannot  tell  how  much  this 
may  mean  for  you,  that  Jesus  Christ 
is  coming  again.  It  may  mean  very 
much ;  it  may  cause  your  heart  to  beat 
faster;  it  may  flush  the  cheek  with 
glorious  expectation,  or  somehow  it 
may  cause  you  to  shrink  back  and  ques- 
tion whether  there  is  any  joy  in  that 
thought  for  you  or  not.  It  depends 
largely  upon  three  things. 

In  the  first  place,  it  depends  upon 
whether  or  not  you  have  real  knowledge 
of  the  fact  that  Jesus  Christ  is  coming 
again.  It  is  wonderful  how  much  some 
people  who  have  listened  to  the  preach- 
ing of  the  Gospel  for  thirty  or  forty 
years  can  dodge.  Not  long  ago  I  was 
called  out  to  see  a  brother  who  was 
dying ;  a  man  who  had  been  a  member 
of  a  Methodist  church  for  more  tlian 
twenty  years.  I  mention  the  denomi- 
nation to  which  he  belonged,  because 
we  all  know  that  if  there  is  any  Cliurch 
which  emphasizes  the  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  it  is  the  Methodist  Church,  and 
yet  tliis  man  did  not  know  what  the 
Holy  Spirit  was.  It  troubled  and  per- 
plexed him  to  understand  this  matter ; 
that  there  really  was  a  Holy  Spirit,  and 
that  it  was  something  more  than  mere 
poetry,  than  a  figure  of  speech.  So 
there  are  scores  of  people  who,  while 
they  know  thoroughly  tliat  Jesus  Christ 
is  coming  again,  yet  do  not  know  it  as 
a  reality  ;  it  seems  something  poetic  ;  it 
docs  not  seem  a  reality.     In  tlie  second 
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place,  it  depends  upon  wbcther  you  ap- 
preciate the  fact  of  our  Saviour's  sec- 
ond coming  or  not;  and  in  the  tliird 
place,  it  depends  upon  your  individual 
and  conscious  relation  to  the  blessed 
Saviour. 

I  remember,  when  I  was  a  boy,  at  the 
close  of  the  war,  one  of  my  playmates 
announced  one  day,  his  eyes  shining 
like  two  stars,  his  cheeks  flushed  with 
excitement,  calling  to  us,  ''My  father 
is  coming  home  I  My  father  is  coming 
home  I  ^  For  three  long  years  that 
boy's  father  had  been  away  from  home. 
None  of  the  boys  had  ever  seen  that 
boy's  father.  We  were  too  young  to 
remember  it,  even  if  we  had  ;  but  day 
by  day  he  emphasized  and  reiterated 
that  thought  with  so  much  enthusiasm 
that  there  was  kindled  in  every  heart 
an  expectation  to  see  that  father,  and 
every  time  we  saw  the  boy,  the  flrst 
question  was,  *'Is  your  father  home? 
Has  your  father  come  home?^  And  I 
remember  how  I  took  that  boy  and 
made  him  give  a  solemn  promise  to  me 
that  when  his  father  came  home  he 
would  bring  him  to  my  house ;  and  one 
of  the  stipulations  was  that  he  should 
come  in  his  soldier's  clothes.  So  the 
contract  was  signed,  sealed  and  deliv- 
ered that  he  was  to  bring  his  father  to 
my  house.  By  and  by  the  glad  day 
came  when  I  saw  that  soldier  in  my 
house,  in  his  soldier's  clothes.  I 
brought  him  my  drum  and  made  him 
beat  that  drum  over  and  over  again 
until  I  was  so  fired  with  the  martial 
spirit  that  1  was  really  sorry  the  war 
was  over.  1  wanted  to  be  a  soldier. 
My  heart  was  thrilled  to  think  that  I 
was  so  highly  honored.  Here  was  a 
live  soldier,  dressed  in  soldier's  clothes, 
in  my  house  and  beating  my  drum. 
But  what  was  my  joy  and  how  little 
were  my  heart-beatings  compared  with 
the  joy  of  that  little  fellow  who  sat  on 
the  floor  at  his  father's  feet,  and  with 
one  arm  around  him,  looking  up  into 
his  face,  saying,  **  My  father,  my  father, 
my  father. " 

And  so  I  say,  whether  we  shall  be 
happy  or  not  in  the  contemplation  of 


this  glorious  thought  that  Jesus  Christ 
is  coming  again,  depends  upon  the  em- 
phasis with  which  we  are  able  to  say, 
**  My  Jesus,  my  Jesus,  my  Jesus. " 

Now  notice  that  in  connection  with 
the  second  coming  of  Christ  is  the 
thought  of  victory.  When  Jesus  Christ 
comes  again  He  will  not  leave  behind 
Him  a  trail  of  blood,  and  darkness,  and 
pestilence,  and  poverty,  and  weeping. 
He  shall  come  in  glorious  majesty,  and 
every  tear  shall  be  wiped  away,  and 
there  shall  be  no  more  sighing.  No 
one  shall  ever  again  say,  I  am  hungry, 
or  I  am  thirsty,  or  tired,  or  sick ;  there 
shall  be  a  glorious  victory. 

The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ,  or  rather 
Christianity,  is  oftentimes  criticized 
thus :  Some  one  says,  **  I  have  read  the 
glorious  promises  made  by  your  Sa- 
viour. Christianity  has  been  in  the 
world  nearly  two  Uiousand  years,  and 
yet,  when  I  look  over  the  world  and  see 
things  as  they  are,  and  compare  them 
with  the  promises  made  by  your  Sa- 
viour, I  begin  to  question  the  trust- 
worthiness of  your  religion,  to  question 
the  reliability  of  that  grand  old  Book 
that  you  talk  so  much  about,  and  that 
I  have  been  urged  to  believe  since  I 
was  a  little  child.  I  do  not  see  that  the 
Kingdom  of  God  is  established  on  earth 
to-day  any  more  than  it  was  centuries 
ftgo,  yet  nearly  two  thousand  years  have 
passed.** 

My  dear  friends,  note  one  thing  in 
the  Word  of  God.  There  is  no  promise 
anywhere  between  the  two  lids  that  the 
glorious  consummation  of  the  Kingdom 
of  our  Saviour  will  ever  take  place  until 
Jesus  Christ  shall  come  again ;  I  mean, 
in  its  absolute  perfection.  And  notice 
this  thought  in  connection  with  it. 
That  when  Jesus  Christ  shall  come 
again  there  shall  be  estabUshed  through 
Him — I  cannot  say  how,  I  have  not  to 
do  with  the  details  this  morning — the 
City  of  GkMl,  the  New  Jerusalem,  the 
Heavenly  Commonwealth,  and  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth  shall  walk  in  light» 
and  righteousness  shall  cover  the  earth 
as  the  waters  cover  the  sea. 

I  want  you  to  notice  this  thought  as 
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it  deyelops :  the  thought  of  the  Heav- 
enly City  as  it  is  revealed  to  us  in  the 
Word  of  €k)d.  Remember  that  when 
Abiaham  was  called,  he  went  to  dwell 
in  tabernacles,  in  tents ;  but,  as  wo  find 
in  tho  New  Testament,  ho  looked  for  a 
city,  he  hoped  for  it— it  was  far  off  in 
tbe  future— he  looked  for  a  city  which 
hath  foundations,  whose  Builder  and 
Maker  is  Ood.  God  was  not  only  to  bo 
the  architect  in  general,  the  One  who 
should  plan  the  city,  but  He  Himsejf 
was  to  be  the  artificer  of  every  detail 
that  should  enter  into  the  glorious  con- 
stmction.  Abraham  dwelt  in  tents, 
but  he  looked  for  a  city  as  our  fore- 
fathers looked  for  a  nation,  glorious, 
triumphant^  and  powerful,  and  rich. 

By  and  by  we  see  the  city  of  Jem- 
nlem,  a  city  having  foundations ;  we 
aee  the  Temple,  and  the  worship  of 
God  therein;  we  behold  Solomon  the 
wise  as  king.  Here  we  have,  however, 
only  the  type,  for,  in  a  little  while,  this 
dty  is  wiped  away. 

Then  we  hear  Jesus  Christ  talking 
about  the  house  of  His  Father,  in  which 
are  many  mansions ;  and  later  on,  in 
the  Epistles,  we  find  that  we  are  not 
citizens  of  this  country,  but  that  our 
citizenship  is  in  heaven.  Wo  are  citi- 
zens of  another  commonwealth,  even 
the  oonmionwealth  of  the  eternal  and 
majestic  God. 

By  and  by  we  get  a  view  of  that 
dty,  with  its  gates  of  pearl,  with  its 
streets  of  gold,  with  its  river  of  crystal, 
with  its  ivory  throne,  with  its  heavenly 
and  happy  population,  and  once  more 
we  see  the  heavens  open,  and  that  city 
that  hath  foundations  of  all  manner  of 
precioiiB  stones,  and  whose  light  is  God, 
the  City  of  God,  the  New  Jerusalem. 

Now,  mark  you,  that  even  as  indi- 
▼idual  Christians,  when  they  accept  the 
Loid  Jesus  Christ,  are  a  new  creation, 
io  this  commonwealth  of  the  Almighty 
God,  in  its  perfect  and  glorious  con- 
nmunation,  is  to  be  a  new  creation, 
something  absolutely  new ;  not  simply 
a  devdopment,  although  development 
bis  something  to  do  with  the  fact. 
When  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  we 


read  of  the  final  restitution  of  all  things, 
we  arc  not  simply  to  think  that  God  is 
going  to  put  the  world  and  to  put  men 
back  to  where  Adam  was  before  he 
sinned,  but  God  is  going  to  lift  us  up 
by  His  grace,  and  by  tlie  power  of  the 
anointed  Christ.  God  is  going  to  lift 
us  up  to  that  high  plane  of  spiritual 
life  and  dcvclopmuut  and  perfection  to 
which  Adam  himself  would  have  at- 
tained and  the  human  race  would  have 
attained,  provided  Adam  had  never 
sinned. 

Now  this  is,  so  far  as  the  hope  is 
concerned,  a  glorious  hope  indeed,  but 
we  must  remember  always  that  every 
prophecy,  esiHxiially  every  prophecy 
of  this  kind,  whereas  it  has  a  future 
hope,  has  also  an  immediate  lesson. 
That  is  to  say,  by  way  of  illustration — 
altliough  this  is  not  a  thought  I  shall 
attempt  to  develop  —  when  wo  have 
been  bom  again  through  faith  in  Jesus 
Christ,  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  when  we 
have  received  tho  resurrection  promise 
that  wo  shall  receive  a  body  like  unto 
His  glorious  body,  according  to  the 
working  whereby  He  is  able  to  subor- 
dinate all  tilings  unto  Himself,  what 
follows?  When  we  look  up  for  the 
new  heavens  and  new  earth  wherein 
dwelleth  righteousness,  what  follows? 
Not  simply  the  expectation  of  a  future 
hope,  but  an  immediate  lesson  ;  namely, 
that  we  who  look  for  such  things  should 
be  peculiar  in  our  manner  of  life.  In 
other  words,  we  who  have  this  hope  in 
us  should  adjust  ourselves  by  tlie  gnurc 
of  God  to  those  principles  by  which 
tliat  life,  in  its  glorious  consummation, 
shall  be  governed.  In  this  day  of  na- 
tionalism and  socialism,  in  this  day  of 
prophecies  concerning  new  eras,  in  this 
day  of  Coxcy's  Army  and  a  score  of 
other  things,  it  is  imperative  that  we 
should  recognize  the  fact  that  society 
can  only  be  lifted  up  to  the  ideal,  as  by 
the  grace  of  God,  through  Jesus  Christ, 
we  bring  society  in  line  with  those  prin- 
ciples which  shall  govern  that  glorious 
commonwealth  of  God  in  its  perfection 
when  the  day  of  God  shall  shine  upon 
this  darkened  world  of  ours.     We  must 
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not,  in  our  plans  and  in  our  theories, 
forget  to  cinpliasizc  the  fact  that  if  the 
world  is  ever  to  be  purified,  and  if  so- 
cial problems  are  ever  to  be  solved,  it 
must  be  through  the  reception  of  Jesus 
Christ.  It  can  only  be  as  Jesus  Christ 
is  recognized  as  King  and  Ruler,  not 
merely  of  other  nations,  but  of  our  own 
glorious  nation. 

The  Church  is  oftentimes  charged 
with  being  faithless  to  her  trust  so  far 
as  the  working  people  are  concerned. 
Only  tlie  other  day,  even  in  the  city  of 
Boston,  it  was  boldly  said,  in  a  repre- 
sentative public  gathering,  that  again 
and  again  the  working  people  had 
stretched  out  their  arms  in  appeal  to  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  had  turned  her 
back  upon  the  masses  and  particularly 
upon  the  working  people,  and  had 
nothing  but  a  deaf  ear  for  tlieir  cry  for 
help.  I  need  not  say  that  this  is  un- 
true. I  need  not  emphasize  in  this  pres- 
ence the  fact  that  only  ignorance,  or 
prejudice,  or  carelessness,  or  malicious- 
ness could  talk  like  tliat.  The  Church 
has  no  way  by  which  she  can  compel 
men  to  adjust  their  lives  in  line  with 
the  beatitudes  of  Christ.  The  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ  has  no  way  by  which, 
through  the  use  of  a  hypodermic  syr- 
inge, she  can  inject  moral  and  spiritual 
vitality  into  society.  This  can  only  bo 
done  as  society,  through  the  individual 
and  collectively,  shall  recognize  the 
name  and  the  power  and  the  principles 
of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ. 

We  hear  much  said  about  hard  times, 
and  slums,  and  tenement-houses,  and 
dark  alleys,  and  sweat-shops,  and  forty 
other  evils.  We  hear  much  said  about 
these  things,  as  though  the  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  had  only  to  wave  her 
magic  wand,  and  presto!  all  things 
would  be  changed,  and  dark  alleys 
would  develop  of  themselves  into  broad 
and  flowery  boulevards,  and  the  slums 
into  fountains  of  righteousness,  and 
dark  tenements  into  well-lighted  pal- 
aces, and  sweaters  would  develop  into 
philanthropists  and  public  benefactors 
on  a  large  scale ;  but  the  trouble  is,  the 


Church  has  no  magic  wand.  But  the 
Church  has  a  magic  GkMpel,  and  as  she 
faithfully  proclaims  that  Gospel,  and 
as  men  faitlifully  receive  that  Gk)6pel, 
many  of  these  problems  which  now  so 
vex  all  will  ultimately  take  care  of 
themselves  by  the  grace  of  God. 

We  may  say  nice  things  about  Jesus, 
and  our  magazine  writers  may  tell  us 
how  beautifully  and  lovingly  some 
people  talk  about  Jesus,  but  I  want  to 
say  to  you,  in  the  name  of  €k)d,  be  not 
deceived.  Christ  Jesus  will  not  be 
flattered.  The  only  way  to  honor  Him 
is  to  take  Him  Into  our  hearts,  make 
room  for  the  blessed  Christ,  make  room 
for  Him  in  our  homes,  make  room  for 
Him  in  our  business,  make  room  for 
Him  at  the  ballot-box ;  make  room  for 
Christ,  and  these  things  shall  all  work 
out  for  the  glory  of  God  and  for  the 
perfection,  and  comfort,  and  happi- 
ness, and  development  of  the  human 
race. 

If  I  want  to  raise  a  crop  of  com,  I 
plant  such  seed  and  I  work  along  such 
lines  as  will  be  the  most  conducive 
toward  giving  me  what  I  want ;  and  if, 
in  society,  I  want  to  see  righteousness, 
and  justice,  and  love,  and  brotherhood, 
and  all  these  other  things  prevail,  I  must 
plant  such  seed  and  work  along  such 
lines  as,  according  to  the  promises  of 
God,  will  be  sure  to  bring  the  residts 
for  which  I  am  looking,  and  working, 
and  praying,  and  sacrificing. 

Men  talk  as  if  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  could  regenerate  society  by  the 
enactment  of  certain  laws.  I  believe  in 
good  laws  in  city  life  as  well  as  in  relig- 
ious life,  and  I  believe  that  the  law 
is  a  schoolmaster  to  lead  us  to  Christ ; 
but  it  is  one  thing  to  have  a  schoolmas- 
ter and  another  thing  to  have  a  pupil 
who  will  take  advantage  of  that  sdiool- 
master's  teaching  and  do  as  he  is  told. 
To  talk  as  though  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  could,  by  her  influence  and 
power,  enact  laws  by  which  these  evils 
of  society  might  be  cured  without  get- 
ting at  the  heart  of  things,  is  like  ad- 
vising the  skinning  of  a  smallpox  pa- 
tient in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  pustulous 
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eruption.  What  society  needs  is  to 
recognize  the  fiict  that  sin  is  in  the 
world. 

It  makes  me  sick  at  heart  when  I  read 
constantly  in  our  magazines  how  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Glirist  must  do 
better,  and  live  more  righteously,  and 
recognize  its  cross,  and  not  a  word 
about  society  doing  the  same  thing; 
not  a  word.  Sin  is  in  the  world,  and 
it  is  only,  as  by  the  grace  of  Gkxl, 
through  the  might  and  power  and  wis- 
dom of  Jesus  Christ,  we  crush  the  ser- 
pent's head  and  make  away  with  sin 
and  give  place  imto  Jesus  Christy-only 
then  can  society  be  permanently  regen- 
erated and  devcloi)ed. 

Now,  at  last,  just  a  word  in  view  of 
all  that  has  been  said  and  suggested. 
What  is  the  inmiediate  and  imperative 
duty  of  every  individual  in  this  house 
this  morning  if  not  that  you,  for  your- 
self, man,  woman  and  child,  whoever 
you  may  be,  recognize  the  Christ  and 
take  Him  into  your  heart  as  your  per- 
sonal, individual  Saviour? 

The  other  day  I  received  a  tyjHJwrit- 
ten  communication  from  some  national 
reform  society,  the  name  of  which  I 
forbear  to  mention  at  the  present  time, 
in  which  the  writer,  a  professor  of  so- 
ciology, declared  that  for  nearly  two 
thousand  years  the  Church  had  been 
making  a  mistake  in  striving  to  reach 
the  individual.  This  man  went  on  to 
say — and  I  am  sorry  to  say  ho  did  not 
know  as  much  about  the  Bible  as  ho  did 
of  sociology — ^that  men  must  bo  saved 
in  groups,  in  communities.  Blessed  be 
God,  there  is  a  grain  of  truth  in  it  all, 
but  it  has  a  mask  over  it.  Whole  na- 
tions shall  bo  bom  in  a  day,  praise  God 
for  that,  but  God  never  saves  men  in 
groups.  God  saves  groups  of  men,  but 
He  saves  them  as  individuals.  Every 
man  must  come  for  himself ;  though  he 
comes  with  a  hundred  thousand  others, 
be  must  come  for  himself,  saying, 
"Dear  Jesus,  I  personally  take  Thee  as 
my  Saviour. "  Whole  cities,  whole  na- 
tions may  press  into  the  Kingdom  of 
God  in  a  single  day,  but  every  man  for 
Umidf  most  say,  ''Lord,  I  believe  that 


Thou  art  Jesus  the  Christ,  the  Son  o^ 
God,  my  Saviour. " 

My  brother,  my  sister,  how  much  do 
you  long  for  tlie  coming  of  God's  King- 
dom, and  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Heavenly  Common  wunl tb  ?  Let  me  stiy 
to  you,  vain,  vain  in  the  sight  of  God 
shall  every  endeavor  be  that  fails  to 
recognize  Jesus  as  your  pensoual,  indi- 
vidual Saviour,  for  no  man  can  honor 
God  that  honoreth  not  the  Christ. 
What  say  you  this  morning? 

The  great  question  is  not,  "*  Shall  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  recognize 
any  Christian  amendment  tliat  Jesus 
Christ  is  the  Ruler  of  this  people?" 
The  great  question  that  presses  upon 
every  soul  hero  this  morning  is.  Will 
you,  individually,  recognize  Jesus 
Christ  as  your  King,  your  Saviour? 
Thus  shall  your  own  soul  be  lifted  out 
of  darkness  into  the  marvelous  light 
of  God*s  redeeming  love,  and  in  that 
proportion  shall  society  be  puriticd  and 
the  principles  of  Jesus  Christ  obtain 
among  the  sons  of  men. 


THE  DIVXNE  FATHEBHOOI). 

By  Rev.  Prank  W.  Crowdeh  [Meth- 
odist Episcopal],  TiJBiNGEN,  Ger- 
many. 

Our  Father^  which  art  in  heaten. — 
Matt.  vi.  9. 

TiiE  last  four  wonis  of  the  t-ext  do 
not  affect  the  doctrine  of  the  omnipres- 
ence of  God.  Because  our  Saviour 
in  this  most  beautiful  of  all  forms  di- 
rects men's  prayers  to  God  in  heaven, 
it  cannot  be  concluded  that  God  is  not 
elsewhere  and  everywhere  present. 

These  words  may  show  an  accommo- 
dation on  the  part  of  Jesus  to  a  dispt^si- 
tion  in  man  to  locate  all  his  cona^ptious. 
In  the  poverty  of  our  thought  and  the 
feebleness  of  our  imagination  we  attach 
our  ideas  to  external  things  lest  they 
elude  and  escape  us.  The  painter 
strives  to  place  his  ideal  upon  canvas ; 
the  sculptor  carves  his  in  marble ;  the 
singer  sends  his  out  in  sound-waves. 
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We  must  in  a  sense  objectify  our  ideas 
in  order  to  communicate  them.  The 
teacher  uses  the  blackboard ;  the  trav- 
eler from  home,  the  wire  of  the  tele- 
graph. We  are  bound  to  matter.  It 
is  seldom  that  thought  is  communicated 
from  mind  to  mind  witliout  the  aid  of 
eye,  ear,  or  sense  of  touch.  Our  slavery 
is  shown  in  our  clinging  to  matter  and 
material  things  as  seen,  heard  and  felt 
in  the  formation  of  all  our  conceptions. 
We  think  with  imaginative  eyes,  ears, 
and  hands.  We  locate  and  objectify 
our  conceptions  not  merely  because  of 
habit,  but  because  it  is  impossible  for  us 
to  escape  altogether  in  our  highest 
thoughts  and  most  lofty  imaginings 
this  physical  environment,  which  is  at 
the  same  time  our  limitation  and  our 
aid.  When  our  minds,  because  of 
matter,  grow  tired,  we  fall  back  upon 
material  things  for  rest,  and  around 
them  group  Uie  thoughts  which  must 
have  such  an  anchorage.  So  in  our 
prayers  to  a  God  that  is  every  where, 
we  instinctively  conceive  of  Him  as  in 
one  place. 

Why  that  place  is  heaven  is  easily 
explained  on  the  ground  that  according 
to  Scripture  there  the  seat  of  Gkxl's 
poveer  is,  that  there  is  the  center  of  His 
glorious  rule.  Doubtless  our  looking 
above  us  for  heaven  simply  shows  our 
inclination  to  associate  God  with  the 
greatest  things  in  the  physical  universe, 
with  those  things  which  awe  us  into 
silence  and  wonder.  We  look  from  the 
ordinary  around  us  to  the  extraordinary 
above  us;  we  look  from  tlie  known 
within  our  reach  to  the  unknown  be- 
yond our  reach ;  we  look  from  the  finite 
at  our  feet  to  the  infinite  above  our 
heads,  as  well  as  above  the  comprehen- 
sion of  our  intellect.  Christ,  feeling  in 
His  manhood  all  the  limitations  of  our 
humanity,  and  looking  up  through  that 
humanity,  prayed,  **  Our  Father,  which 
art  in  heaven.  ** 

I.  Truth  of  the  Fatherhood  of  Gk)d. 

Whence  do  we  get  this  great  trutn? 
How  may  we  be  sure  that  it  is  no  con- 
jecture, no  chimera?  For  centuries  it 
was  not  known,  and  into  millions  of 


minds  searching  for  the  highest  truth 
it  never  found  entrance. 

1.  It  was  not  a  truth  of  natural  re- 
ligion. 

Before  the  revelation  of  the  only  true 
and  living  Gkxl  came  to  men  they  read 
His  revelation  in  the  skies  above  them, 
and  in  the  earth  beneath  them.  To 
many  the  heavens  declared  the  glory  of 
Gkxi,  and  the  firmament  showed  His 
handiwork.  From  the  stars  shone  His 
glory ;  from  the  flowers  was  exhaled 
His  goodness ;  the  brook  and  the  breeze 
sounded  His  praise ;  and  the  regularity 
and  order  of  all  forms  of  life  showed 
forth  His  providence.  Men  looked 
through  Nature  up  to  Nature's  God. 
But  many  and  various  as  were  the  reve- 
lations of  natural  religion,  it  could  not 
and  did  not  make  known  to  men  this 
great  truth  of  the  Fatherhood  of  €k)d. 
This  is  evident : 

(1)  From  the  reason  of  the  case. 
Even  should  there  have  been  among 
the  truths  taught  by  natural  religion 
all  of  the  elements  of  the  doctrine  of 
Gkxl's  fatherhood,  it  would  have  been 
impossible  for  that  idea  to  have  been 
communicated  to  man  without  the  aid 
of  a  further  revelation.  The  principal 
elements  that  enter  into  our  conception 
of  fatherhood  are  love,  goodness,  truth, 
and  providence.  That  is,  our  idea  of 
an  ordinary  human  father  is,  that  he  is 
a  loving  father,  a  good  father,  a  true 
father,  and  a  father  that  provides  for 
his  children.  But  these  ideas  combined 
together  could  never  have  placed  before 
men's  minds  the  conception  of  father- 
hood. There  are  other  relations  of  life 
to  which  all  these  elements  are  essen- 
tial, but  which  by  no  means  approxi- 
mate that  of  the  father  in  its  uniqueness 
and  preciousness.  The  chemist  in  his 
analysis  of  the  seed  disintegrates  it  into 
various  elements,  but  in  his  synthesis 
of  these  elements  he  cannot  produce  the 
life  of  the  seed  though  ho  avail  himself 
of  all  the  arts  of  his  science.  So  the 
man  who  has  never  received  the  revela- 
tion of  the  Fatherhood  of  God  may 
become  cognizant  of  the  most  beautiful 
truths  of  natural  religion  oonoeming 
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God,  but  be  cairnot  conceive  of  this 
greatest  one  save  by  a  happy  guess, 
wbich  guess  itself  is  beyond  the  reach 
of  his  imagination. 

(8)  From  the  fact  of  the  case. 

That  the  doctrine  of  Gk)d  as  a  father 
is  not  a  truth  of  natural  religion  is  ap- 
parent from  the  fact  of  the  case.  Uni- 
▼ersal  fatherhood  implies  universal 
brotheriiood.  If  €k)d  is  the  father  of 
men,  then  men  are  brethren.  If  men 
hold  the  idea  of  the  Fatherhood  of  God, 
then  they  must  of  necessity  hold  the 
idea  of  the  brotherhood  of  the  race. 
But  the  testimony  of  history  most  em- 
phatically denies  the  prevalence  or  even 
presence  of  this  idea  in  the  world  before 
the  coming  of  Christ.  The  Greeks  be- 
lieved in  their  common  origin  from 
Helen,  but  they  looked  upon  men  of 
other  nations  as  inferior  beings,  giving 
them  the  name  of  **  barbarians.  **  The 
Romans  called  all  other  men  by  the 
name  **hoBtes, "  "enemies. "  The  Jew- 
ish race  regarded  the  neighboring  na- 
ttons  with  a  scorn  and  derision  which 
in  their  days  of  affliction  grew  into  an 
intense  hatred  of  the  Gentiles.  There- 
fore it  is  impossible  that  the  world  had 
received  the  doctrine  of  God's  father- 
hood, l)ecau8e  they  had  not  the  concep- 
tion of  the  brotherhood  of  men. 

2.  This  doctrine,  however,  is  a  truth 
of  Scripture.  In  the  Old  Testament  it 
is  very  faintly  and  scarcely  more  than 
prophetically  revealed.  In  Ps.  ciii.  13 
we  read :  **'  Like  as  a  father  pitieth  his 
children,  so  the  Lord  pitieth  them  that 
fear  Him."  But  we  read  our  New 
Testament  idea  of  God  as  a  father  into 
this  passage.  Three  of  its  parts  fall 
away  from  our  conception — the  fact 
of  mere  similarity  as  a^Etinst  the  actual 
relationBhip,  the  emotion  of  pity  in  God 
as  contrasted  with  a  helpful  compos- 
sioD,  and  the  emotion  of  fear  in  men  as 
against  that  of  filial  love.  In  Isaiah, 
the  most  evangelioal  of  the  prophets, 
we  have  a  nearer  approach  to  this 
wonderfol  truth.  Chap.  Ixiii.  16  reads : 
"Doubtless  Thou  art  our  father ;"  but 
the  very  word  "doubtless"  seems  to 
implj  a  doubt    Newman  somewhere 


in  his  "Grammar  of  Assent **  has  given 
expression  to  the  thought  that  a  man 
never  says  he  is  sure  of  a  thing  without 
implying  his  uncertainty  of  it.  Then, 
further  on  (Ixiv.  8)  the  prophet  seems 
to  come  into  the  full  assurance  of  the 
truth,  when  he  bursts  out  with,  "  But 
now,  O  Lord,  Thou  art  our  father"; 
but  ho  immediately  falls  back  into  the 
conception  of  God  as  simply  his  crea- 
tor when  he  adds,  "We  are  the  clay 
and  Thou  our  potter ;  and  wo  all  are 
the  work  of  Tliy  hand.  " 

In  the  New  Testament,  however,  we 
find  the  full,  clear,  and  explicit  revela- 
tion of  the  Fatherhood  of  God.  lie  is 
no  longer  simply  the  God  of  power,  of 
awfulness,  of  majesty,  and  men  His 
fearful  and  awestruck  servants;  but 
under  the  new  dispensation  God  is  the 
father  of  men,  tlie  loving  and  ap- 
proachable one,  and  we  are  His  chil- 
dren. "For  ye  have  not  received  the 
spirit  of  bondage  again  to  fear,  but  ye 
have  received  the  spirit  of  adoption, 
whereby  we  cry,  'Abba,  Father'" 
(Rom.  viii.  15) .  "  Our  Father,  which 
art  in  heaven. "  "The  Spirit  Itself 
bearcth  witness  with  our  spirit,  that  we 
are  the  children  of  God"  (Rom.  viii. 
16) .  "  Beloved,  now  are  we  the  sons  of 
God"  (IJolmiii.  1).  In  the  breaking 
of  a  new  day,  the  great  and  wonderful 
truth  stands  forth  prominent  among 
the  most  prominent.  As  the  Sun  of 
righteousness  floods  every  relation  of 
God  to  man  with  His  light,  this  great- 
est of  all  stands  before  us  like  a  glisten- 
ing statue  on  the  plain,  for  in  Cbtist's 
assumption  of  human  flesh  the  Father- 
hood of  God  received  its  clearest  exem- 
plification. 

II.  Ground  of  the  doctrine. 

What  is  the  ground  of  this  relation- 
ship which  we  sustain  to  God  and 
which  God  sustains  to  us?  Is  there 
any  reason  for  it?  Why  is  it  that  God 
should  recognize  or  should  institute 
such  relationship?  There  are  three 
grounds  that  may  be  suggested. 

1.  In  the  relation  between  the  natures 
of  God  and  mankind.  Gen.  i.  27  reads, 
"  So  God  created  man  in  His  own  image. 
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in  the  image  of  God  created  He  him.  ** 
By  this  creation  of  man  in  the  image  of 
God  is  understood  a  resemblance  in  in- 
tellect, and  a  resemblance  in  righteous- 
ness and  true  holiness.  Man  inherited 
a  Godlike  nature.  But  the  Fall  blotted 
out  the  resemblance  in  righteousness 
and  holiness.  There  still  remained 
in  him  the  intellectual  image  of  Gkxl, 
bom  by  no  other  creature  on  earth.  In 
this  ho  is  related  to  Goil,  and  the  rela- 
tionship affords  some  foundation  for  the 
Fatherhood  of  God.  Man  is  a  great 
and  noble  being,  with  lofty  reason, 
with  soaring  ambitions,  and  an  imag- 
ination penetrating  beyontl  the  confines 
of  his  physical  environment.  "What 
is  man,  that  Thou  art  mindful  of  him ; 
and  the  son  of  man,  that  Thou  visitest 
him?"  Then  follows  close  the  answer 
to  tlie  question:  "Thou  hast  made 
him  a  little  lower  than  the  gods,  and 
hast  crowned  him  with  glory  and 
honor "  (Ps.  viii.  4, 5) .  On  this  ground 
all  men  «tand.  Here  all  meet  on  a 
common  level,  no  matter  whether  great 
or  small,  worthy  or  unworthy,  right- 
eous or  sinful.  In  this  relationship  we 
all  share,  and  God  is  the  common 
father  of  the  race. 

2.  In  spiritual  relationship. 

We  find  a  deeper  ground  for  the 
Fatherhood  of  God  in  the  spiritual  re- 
lationship sustained  to  Him  by  all  true 
believers.  In  them  has  been  restored 
the  image  of  righteousness  and  true 
holiness  lost  in  the  fall.  Hence  they 
are  more  truly  the  children  of  God, 
bearing,  as  they  do,  a  closer  resemblance 
to  their  Parent.  Not  only  are  tliey 
His  natural  children,  but  they  are  His 
spiritual  sons,  having  been  "bom  of 
God, "  possessing  a  new  spiritual  life, 
which  is  the  direct  offspring  of  the  Di- 
vine Spirit.  Adoption  follows  after, 
and  is  partly  consequent  upon  regenera- 
tion. As  extension  diminishes  with  an 
increase  of  intension,  so  here,  as  the 
ground  of  the  relationship  deepens,  the 
number  of  the  related  ones  become 
fewer. 

3.  In  Ck>d's  infinite  love. 

The  deepest,  and  in  fact  the  only 


sufficient  ground  of  this  relationship,  is 
found  in  the  infinite  love  of  God  for 
the  human  race.  In  spite  of  the  resem- 
blance, intellectual  and  spiritual,  ex- 
isting between  God  and  the  purest  and 
holiest  human  being,  the  contrast  be- 
tween them  is  so  overwhelmingly  great 
that  here  we  cannot  find  a  sufficient 
ground.  God  is  so  great,  man  is  so 
small :  Gkxi  is  so  holy,  man  is  so  vile ; 
God  is  so  wise,  man  is  so  foolish ;  that 
we  must  look  elsewhere  for  the  attitude 
He  sustains  toward  us.  And  where  can 
wo  find  it  save  in  His  love?  "Behold, 
what  manner  of  love  the  Father  hath 
bestowed  upon  us  that  we  should  be 
called  the  sons  of  God**  (1  John  iii.  1.) 
Nothing  but  this  can  explain  His  con- 
descension from  loftiest  heights  to 
lowest  depths ;  nothing  but  this  could 
have  induced  Him  to  give  His  name  to 
a  race  of  sinful  creatures  and  make 
them  members  of  His  royal  family; 
nothing  but  love,  infinite,  wonderful 
love. 

III.  Conceived  of  only  in  the  light  of 
the  human. 

The  Fatherhood  of  God  is  cpnceived 
of  only  in  the  light  of  the  human  rela- 
tionship. There  is  a  probable  explana- 
tion of  "  Which  art  in  heaven, "  which 
was  omitted  from  the  introduction,  that 
here  it  might  have  its  greatest  force. 
It  is  that  the  purpose  of  these  words  is 
to  distinguish  the  Heavenly  Father  from 
the  earthly  parent.  The  relation  came 
to  men  so  suddenly  as  to  be  unper- 
ceived  at  once  in  its  fulness — "Our 
Father.  **  No  doubt  immediately  the 
thought  of  each  of  those  disciples  re- 
verted to  that  father  upon  whose  knee 
he  had  played  in  early  childhood,  and 
who  in  his  growing  years  was  the  syno- 
nym of  all  that  was  strong,  loving,  and 
protecting.  The  thought,  there  held 
in  suspension,  took  a  tremendous  sweep 
upon  the  Saviour's  uttering  the  next 
words,  "  Which  art  in  heaven.  "  It  was 
a  flight  of  the  mind  from  earth  to 
heaven,  but  a  flight  in  which  the  mind 
took  with  it  all  the  beautiful  and  ten- 
der conceptions  that  clustered  around 
that  word,    "father."      Those    four 
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woTds,  once  realized,  transferred  every 
loving  and  tender  quality  of  the  father 
of  their  childhood  to  God,  and,  in  doing 
80,  opened  up  to  the  human  vision  a 
world  of  love  and  tenderness  in  the  Di- 
vine character  which  must  otherwise 
of  necessity  have  been  closed  to  them. 
The  human  relation  was  so  unique,  so 
precious,  that  only  in  its  light  could 
tliat  powerful  God,  far  off  in  the  eyes 
of  humanity,  have  been  invested  with 
an  anxious  and  loving  interest  in  the 
fallen  human  race.  This  side  of  God 
would  be  inconceivable  to  men  were 
it  not  for  the  character  Ho  now  bears 
in  His  relationship  to  them ;  and  now 
His  name  appeals  to  every  sentiment  and 
emotion  in  them,  though  multiplied 
manifold  in  force,  that  the  mention  of 
their  earthly  parent  awakens.  Thus 
men  looked  up  through  this  human  re- 
lationsliip  and  saw  God  as  He  had 
never  been  revealed  to  them  before.  It 
was  an  opening  in  the  skies  of  tlieir  ig- 
norance and  narrowness,  through  which 
a  vision  of  God*s  love  and  beauty  met 
their  upturned  eyes ;  and  had  there  l)ecn 
no  earthly  fatherhood  as  a  guide  to  their 
conceptions,  this  relation  must  forever 
have  been  closed  to  them. 

But  after  all  it  was  only  an  intima- 
tion, a  foretaste,  of  a  fuller  love  and 
goodness  in  tlie  Divine  nuturu  than 
man,  with  all  assistance  from  human  re- 
lationship, can  conceive  of  in  this  life. 
The  vista  reveals  beauty  in  the  distance 
— «  sheen  upon  the  strip  of  plain,  a 
glory  upon  the  edge  of  the  lake,  an 
ethereality  in  the  patch  of  blue  seen 
through  it,  and  shows  more  of  beauty 
and  gives  a  larger  scope  of  vision  as 
we  approach  it;  but  how  will  it  be, 
when  we  pass  under  the  arch  of  the 
vista,  and,  standing  on  the  border  of 
the  scene  of  beauty  itself,  survey  with 
a  range  of  sight  unhindered  the  glories 
of  God's  nature?  So  now  we  are  get- 
ting glimpses  of  €k)d  through  this  vista 
of  human  affection  and  rclaticmship, 
but  our  reason  tells  us  that  there  is 
more,  far  more,  than  we  now  see  in 
Him — ^boundless  stores  of  love,  imlim- 
ited  supplies  of  grace,  and  a  wealth  of 


tenderness  hitherto  unrevealed.  The 
reality  goes  beyond  the  symbol.  There 
is  no  relation  of  life  that  can  express 
its  grandeur ;  else  God  would  probably 
have  chosen  it  instead  of  that  of 
father.  That  whicli  He  did  choose 
has  been  given  a  new  meaning,  deeper 
l)eyond  all  comparison  than  the  first. 
This  may  throw^  some  light  upon 
Christ's  words:  **And  call  no  mim 
your  fatlicr  upon  the  earth ;  for  one  is 
your  Father,  which  is  in  heaven.  " 

Inferences. 

If  God  is  our  father,  and  we  are 
members  of  His  great  family,  as  we 
are  members  of  our  earthly  father's 
family,  it  must  follow : 

1.  That  Ho  will  take  care  of  us. 
That  family  is  divinely  instituted  that 
the  helpless  children  of  the  world  might 
suffer  no  neglect.  As  helpless  mem- 
bers of  His  family,  God  will  take  care 
of  us.  Here  we  have  the  great  truth 
of  His  providence.  "Or  what  man 
is  there  of  you,  whom  if  his  son  ask 
bread,  will  he  give  him  a  stone?  Or 
if  ho  ask  a  fish,  will  he  give  him  a  ser- 
pent ?  If  ye  then,  being  evil,  know  how 
to  give  g(xxl  gifts  unt^>  your  (children, 
how  much  more  shall  your  Father 
which  is  in  heaven  give  good  tilings  to 
them  that  askllim?"  (Matt.  vii.  9-11.) 

2.  If  w^e  arc  in  God's  family,  we  are 
under  a  government  which  demands 
implicit,  imquestioning  obedience.  As 
the  family  demands  a  deeper  obedience 
than  the  SUite.  so  dcK'S  God's  fiunily 
d(;mau(l  a  deeper  obedience  than  the 
human  family,  an  obedience  that  is 
concenie<l  with  the  "  thoughts  and  in- 
tents of  the  heart.  **  As  God's  children — 
weak,  ignonmt,  short-sighted,  rash — we 
cannot  choose  our  own  way,  and  must 
by  implicit  acquiescence  with  ITis  will 
let  Him  regulate  the  affairs  of  our  lives. 
"Furthermore  we  have  had  fathers  of 
our  flesh  which  corrected  us,  and  we 
gave  them  reverence :  shall  wo  not 
much  rather  be  in  subjection  unto  the 
Father  of  spirits  and  love?"  (Heb. 
xii.  9.) 

3.  This  government  which  we  are 
under    is  for  our  highest  good.     The 
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fatlier  trains  the  children  of  his  family 
for  citizenship  in  the  State ;  for  posi- 
tions of  usefulness  and  honor,  in  the 
filling  of  which  they  will  reflect  credit 
upon  himself.  So  Gkxi  is  training  us 
for  a  higher  sphere.  All  the  discipline 
which  we  here  receive,  rough  tliough 
it  may  be,  is  nevertheless  a  process  of 
preparation  for  a  nobler  life.  God  is 
fitting  us  for  a  citizenship  in  the  Ilcav- 

enly  Jerusalem.  **  In  my  Father '  s  house 
are  many  mansions.  "  Our  inheritance 
is  laid  up  for  us — **  if  sons,  then  heirs.  " 
We  shall  some  day  become  of  age,  and 
shall  then  receive  our  heritage — that 
"exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of 
glory"  reserved  in  heaven  for  us. 


loved  man ;  He  was  an  enemy  of  dlaeaae  as 
well  as  of  sin ;  He  was  j^sician  of  the  soul, 
but  also  of  the  body.    He  did  not  love  to 


STBZSZKa    THOUaHTS   FBOX  BE- 
OENT  SEBU0N3. 

TuBN  to  the  histoiT  of  Christian  art  and 
literature  as  exprened  in  the  conception  of 
Jesus  and  see  what  it  says.  In  earliest 
Christian  art  Jesus  appears  as  a  radiant 
youth;  a  kind  of  eternal  youthfulness  looks 
out  from  His  placid  and  radiant  brow. 
Something  of  the  old  Greek  love  of  beauty 
still  lived,  and  they  made  Jesus  beautiful- 
beautiful  as  the  dream  of  man  could  make 
Him.  Tliey  represented  Him  in  two  forms: 
first,  as  a  Teacher  sitting  in  the  midst  of  His 
disciples,  creating  life  and  making  radiant, 
whose  venr  person  is  a  lesson  in  moral  and 
physical  beauty.  The  other  form  is  the 
form  of  the  Snepherd,  coming  home  with 
lamb  or  the  lost  sheep,  bearing  the  one  In 
his  arms  and  the  other  on  his  shoulder,  bear- 
ing it  by  strength,  which  yet  was  love,  home 
to  safety  and  to  Qod.  When  the  world,  which 
was  the  Church,  grew  further  and  further 
from  His  spirit  and  became  possessed  by  the 
sadness  of  a  disordered  mind  and  threw  oack 
upon  Him  a  misery  and  a  pain  unknown  to 
the  older  Christ,  then  you  see  the  medieval 
Master  rise,  the  man  who  suffered  pain ;  and 
they  began  to  represent  Him  with  a  crown 
of  thorns,  to  represent  Him  with  the 
wounded  hands  and  the  wounded  side.  And 
you  have  it  in  His  modem  reproduction— the 
weariness  of  the  Carpenter  in  His  workshop, 
tired  with  anguish,  raising  Himself  in  His 
weariness  and  shaping  Himself  like  a  cross 
and  casting  its  shadow  upon  His  simple- 
minded  mother.  The  art  that  sees  in  Christ 
only  the  Man  of  Sorrow,  only  the  One  who 
never  had,  as  it  were,  the  ever-radiant 
beauty  save  as  a  child  in  His  mother's  arms, 
is  surely  false  to  life.  I  would  not  speak 
one  ungenerous  word  of  that  great  devotion- 
al mood;  its  spirit  of  devotion  is  beautiful, 
needful,  never  more  needful  than  now ;  it  is 
the  quality  of  its  devqtion  that  needs  to  be 
entirely  and  radically  changed.  It  turns  an 
ascetic  face  to  Him.  What  underlies  it  is 
the  complaint  of  the  preacher,  of  the  old 
sceptic  that  survives  In  Ecclesiastes,  who 
preaches  **  Vanity  of  vanities,  all  is  vanity  T 
and  he  turns  from  the  world  with  that  feel- 
ing, renouncing  all  and  giving  himself  up  to 
monastic  seclusion  and  the  mieery  that  it 
brings.  Never  was  this  monastic  self-torture 
in  life  native  to  Christ.  He  never  said, 
** Vanity  of  vanities,  all  is  vanity  T  A  devo- 
tion based  on  the  spirit  of  vanity  as  ex- 
Sessed  here  is  not  a  devotion  that  expresses 
e  soul  and  the  inspiration  of  Christ.    He 


the  blind  man  sitting  by  the  wayside  begging : 
blindness  He  labored  to  remove,  and  begging 
He  labored  to  end.  As  He  loved  life  He 
loved  Joy.  His  first  gracious  appearance 
was  at  a  wedding  feast,  making  the  joy  of 
the  wedding  more  abundant  with  His  pres- 
ence. He  loved  nature  with  a  rich,  great 
affection.  Take  the  sermon  on  the  lily,  and 
see  how  He  appreciated  its  pure  and  tender 
beauty  I  Look  at  the  parables,  and  bear  how 
he  expresses  His  feelings  wiUi  regard  to  the 
cultivati<Mi  of  the  mustard  seed,  the  sower 
going  out  to  sow,  the  growth  of  the  vine  and 
the  fig  tree.  Many  a  day  He  must  have  spent 
on  the  hills  that  clustered  around  Nasareth, 
many  a  time  He  must  have  walked  out  into 
the  valleys  with  tender  imagination  and 
fancy  free  dwelling  on  the  things  they  s]rm- 
bolixed— the  great  Heaven  above,  and  the 
silent  yet  everywhere  present  God. 

So  Jesus,  drawing  in  upon  Him  all  that  was 
beautiful  in  nature,  placing  Himself  against 
all  that  was  evil  in  man,  gave  us  His  great 
example,  an  example  that  carried  with  It 
suffering.  He  who  would  cure  ill  must  suf- 
fer from  the  ill  he  cures  in  doing  it.  He 
took  upon  Him  our  sin,  for  the  man  who 
never  stooped  to  sin,  to  ignorance,  never 
helped  to  do  away  with  it:  the  man  who 
never  saw  crime  never  ended  it.  The  passion 
of  Christ  was  a  passion  to  save,  that  involved 
hatred  of  ill  ana  sin,  but  love  of  life.— Jb<r- 
haim.    (1  Pet  11.  21.) 

I  DO  not  want  you  to  be  eternally  trying  to 
save  your  own  souls;  your  business  is  to  try 
to  save  the  souls  of  other  people,  and  God 
will  look  after  yours.  If  you  are  ever  look- 
ing after  your  own  souls,  and  forgetting  the 
great  misery  of  the  world,  you  have  not  yet 
caueht  the  Spirit  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Chnst.  Can  any  man  tell  me  the  ethical 
difference  between  a  man  pampering  his 
body  and  another  man  pampering  bis  soul? 
Mr.  A.  lives  in  a  big  mansion,  and  is  meny 
all  the  day  long  and  all  the  year  through. 
From  January  to  December  he  is  pamporfng 
his  own  body,  and  he  has  no  ear  for  tne  cry 
of  poverty,  no  hand  of  help  for  the  suffering, 
ana  never  sends  a  loaf  of  bread  or  even  a 
crust  for  the  hungry  ones  around  him  to  eat. 

And  Mr.  B.  shuts  himself  up  in  his  cell, 
and  feeds  his  own  soul,  or  ales  to.  1^ 
prayers,  litanies,  and  Pater  Noeters  be  goes 
in  for  feeding  his  soul,  and  he  never  hears 
the  cry  of  the  perishing  souls  around  him« 
nor  the  great  roar  of  human  suffering  in  the 
world.  He  is  so  intent  on  saving  ms  own 
soul  that  he  can  think  of  nothing  else.  In 
the  sight  of  heaven,  is  the  one  worse  or  bet- 
ter  than  the  other? 

I  know  that  in  the  sight  of  the  world  ttiere 
is  supposed  to  be  a  good  deal  of  difPerence. 
Of  Mr.  A.  people  say,  *"  What  a  selfish  glut- 
ton  r  But  Mr.  B.,  who  pampers  his  soul  and 
thinks  of  nobody  else,  they  call  a  pious  saint, 
and  erect  a  monument  upon  his  grave  after 
he  has  cheated  the  world  out  of  years  of  ser- 
vice which  he  ought  to  have  rendered  to  it. 

For  my  own  part,  I  can  see  no  more  piety 
in  the  man  who  pampers  his  soul  to  the 
neglect  of  everything  else  than  in  the  man 
who  does  the  same  for  his  body.  Both  are 
fools,  because  no  man  has  a  rieht  to  neglect 
any  one  side  of  his  nature,  but  to  Uveas  God 
meant  him  to  live,  giving  of  his  best  for  the 
benefit  of  those  around  and  about  bim.  **I 
have  declared  Thy  righteousness,"  said  the 
Psalmist;"  I  have  not  nld  it  in  my  heart:  I 
have  spoken  of  Thy  goodness;  I  have  not 
concealed  it  from  the  congr^ation.**  Whyf 
Becauee  he  could  not  help  it.  As  sure  as  a 
man  has  caught  the  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ  In 
his  heart  it  must  come  out  in  some  way  or 
other.— Hocfcin{7.    (Psalm  xl.  10.) 
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ARB  TBZT8  0?  SEOENT 
SSBXONS: 


1.  The  Prophecj  of  a  Prayer.  **Tlnr  king- 
dom come:  lliy  will  be  done  in  earth 
as  it  is  in  heaTen."-Matt.  vi.  10.  Wil- 
liam T.  Chaae,  D.D.,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 

Sl  The  Economy  of  Gi^infc.  ''To  what  pur- 
nom  ia  thia  waater— Matt.  xvf.  a 
Kerr  B.Tupper,  D.D.,  Denver,  Colo. 

&  The  Word  of  God  Inspired.  *"  Wherefore  I 
take  jou  to  record  this  day  that  I  am 
pure  from  the  blood  of  all  men.  For  I 
naTO  not  shunned  to  declare  unto  you 
all  the  counsel  of  God."— Acts  xx.  90, 
17.    Willis  a.  Craig,  D.D.,  Chicago,  111. 

4.  Ancestry  and  Environment  "The  book 
of  the  generation  of  Jesus  Christ,  the 
SOD  of  David,  the  son  of  Abraham.**— 
Matt  i.  1.  8.  A.  Mutchmore,  D.D., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  ^ 

&  Christ  as  a  Shepherd.  "The  Lord  is  my 
shepherd:  I  Hliall  not  want,**  etc.— 
FSahn  uiii.  Pres.  William  C.  Toung, 
D.D.,  Danville,  Ky. 

6k  Moral  Panic.  "Then  they  all  forsook  him 
and  fled.**— Hark  ziv.  SO.  Howard  Duf- 
fieldi  D.D.,  New  York  City. 

7.  The  Presence  and  Power  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  "He  said  unto  them.  Have  ye 
received  the  Holy  Ghost  since  yebe- 
lievttdr  And  they  said  unto  him.  We 
have  not  so  much  as  heard  whether 
there  be  any  Holy  Ghost**— Acts  xix.  S. 
Paul  F.  Sutphen,  D.D.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

tL  The  Peace  of  Trusting.  "Thou  wilt  keep 
him  in  perfect  peoiBe  whose  mind  ih 
stayed  on  Th^;  becawv*  he  tnisteth  in 
Thee.**— Isa.  xxvi.  8.  William  J.  Trem- 
ble, D.D.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

i).  Ihe  Life  that  Works  through  Death.  "Ro 
then  death  worketh  in  ua,  but  life  in 
you.**— S  Cor.  iv.  19.  J.  W.  Dinsmore, 
D.D.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

10.  Lnsons  from  the  Life  of  Jonah.    "Now 

the  word  of  tlie  Lord  came  unto  Jonah, 
the  son  of  Amittai.**— Jonah  i.  1.  .\r- 
thurT.  Brown,  D.D.,  Portland,  Ore. 

11.  Hie  Greatest  Need  of  the  World  Supplied 

In  Christ  "Her  ways  are  ways  of 
pleasantness,  and  all  her  paths  are 
peace.**— Prov.  ill.  17.  Rev.  Theodore 
&and  Allen,  Mendota,  111. 

U.  The  Sign  and  Seal  of  Sonshlp.  "Tho 
Spirit  itself  beareth  witness  with  our 
^rit  that  we  are  the  sons  of  Qod.**^ 
warn.  Till.  10.  Bev.  Thomas  Douglass, 
New  York  City. 

IS.  The  Imitation  of  Christ  "For  even  here- 
unto were  re  called;  because  Christ 
also  suirerea  for  us,  leaving  us  an  ex- 
ample that  ye  should  follow  nis  stepR.** 
— IPet  II.  21.  Principal  A.  M.  Fair- 
baim,  D.D.,  London,  England. 

11  The  Labor  Movement  and  the  I^abor  Rest 
"Gome  unto  me  all  ye  that  labor  and 
are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you 
mt**-Matt  xl.  2a  Rev.  J.  Iflrst 
Hollowwell,  BochdAle,  England. 


SoggMtiTt  Thtmat  fbr  Pnlpit  Treat- 
ment. 

1.  Wearing  out  God.  ("Is  it  a  small  thing 
foryou  to  weary  men,  but  will  ye  weary 
my  God  alK>r-Isa.  vll.  18.) 


2.  The  Silence  of  Conviction.  ("And  Elijah 
came  unto  all  the  people  and  said.  How 
long  halt  ye  between  two  opinions?  If 
the  Lord  be  God,  follow  Him ;  but  if 
Baal,  then  follow  him.  And  the  people 
answered  him  not  a  word.**— 2  Kings 
xviii.  21.) 

8.  The  Dependence  of  Jesus  upon  the  Holy 
Ghost  ("He  was  received  up  after 
that  He  had  given  commandment 
through  the  Holy  Ghost  unto  the  apos- 
tles whom  He  had  chosen.**— Acts  I.  2.) 

4.  A  Divine  Translation.  ("Giving  thanks 
unto  the  Father,  who  hath  made  us 
meet  to  be  partaken  of  the  inheritance 
of  the  saints  in  light:  who  delivered  us 
out  of  the  power  of  darkness  and  trans- 
lated us  into  the  kingdom  of  the  Son  of 
His  love.**— Col.  i.  12,  18.) 

6.  The  Sum  of  All  Things.  ("His  good 
pleasure  which  He  purposed  In  Him 
unto  a  dispensation  of  Ute  fulness  of 
times,  to  sum  up  all  things  in  (}hrist.** 
— Eph.  I.  11.) 

6.  The  Attestation  of  Faith.    ("The  faith  in 

the  Lord  Jesus  which  is  among  you, 
and  which  ye  show  toward  ful  the 
saints.**- Eph.  i.  16.) 

7.  Office-Seeking.      ("Absalom  said  more- 

over, O  that  I  were  made  Judge  in  the 
land,  that  anv  man  which  hath  a  suit 
or  cause  might  come  unto  me,  and  I 
would  do  him  Justice.**— 2  Sam.  xv.  4.) 

8.  Chronic  Grumbling.    ("And  the  men  of 

Ephraim  gathered  themselves  together 
and  went  northward,  and  said  unto 
Jephthah,  Wherefore  passedst  thou 
over  to  fight  against  the  children  of 
Ammon.  and  didst  not  call  us  to  go 
with  theef  We  will  bum  thine  house 
upon  thee  with  fire.**— Judges  xii.  1.) 

9.  Protection  to  Fineniies  the  Invitation  of 

Disaster.  (**But  if  ye  will  not  drive 
out  tho  inhabitants  of  tho  land  from 
before  you:  then  it  sliall  come  to  pass, 
that  those  whom  ye  let  remain  of 
them  shall  be  pricks  in  your  eyes  and 
thorns  in  your  sides,  and  shall  vex  you 
in  the  land  wherein  ye  dwell.**- Num. 
xxxiii.  55.) 

10.  Ethnic  Knowledge  of  God.    ("And  Ellsha 

came  to  Damascus;  and  Benhadad,  the 
King  of  Syria,  was  sick;  and  it  was 
told  him  saying.  The  man  of  God  is 
come  hither.  And  the  King  said  unto 
Hazael,  Take  a  present  In  thine  hand 
and  go,  meet  tho  man  of  God.  and  in- 

?uire  of  the  Ijord  by  him,  saying.  Shall 
recover  of  my  disease?**— 2  Kings  viii. 
7.  8.) 

11.  The  Secret  of  National  Disaster.    ("For 

JeruHalem  is  ruined,  and  Judah  is 
fallen ;  because  thoir  tongue  and  their 
doings  are  against  the  Loni,  to  provoke 
the  eyes  of  his  glory.**— Isa.  ill.  8.) 

12.  The    Assimilative    Power    of    Worship. 

("They  that  make  them  are  like  unto 
them;  so  is  every  one  that  tnisteth  in 
them.**— Psalm  cxv.  8.) 

18.  Divine  Humiliation  for  Human  Exalta- 
tion. ("Who  humbleth  himself  to  he- 
hold  the  things  tliat  are  in  heaven,  and 
in  the  earth  1  He  ralseth  up  the  poor 
out  of  the  dust,  and  lifteth  up  the 
needy  out  of  the  dunghill ;  that  he  mav 
set  him  with  princes.**— Psalm  cxiil. 
(V-8.) 
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**  I  WILL  GIVE  YOU  THE  RaIN  OF  YOUR 

Land  in  Due  Season  "  (Deut.  xi.  14) .  — 
These  words  arc  brought  to  mhid  by 
what  has  been  so  recently  revived  in 
the  press  regarding  artificial  rain. 

With  the  hist  statement  l)efore  us, 
that  tlio  Texas  experiments  have 
proved  a  failure,  we  would  repeat 
what  Cliief  Hazen,  of  Washington. 
D.  C. ,  said  recently  before  the  Ameri- 
can Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science : 

"Ever  since  Espy* s  day  the  subject 
of  producing  rain  at  will  hiis  had  very 
great  interest,  and  many  studies  of  the 
problem  have  been  presented.  Of 
these  studies,  one  of  the  most  exhaust- 
ive has  been  the  collecting  of  records 
of  battles  in  the  late  war  which  were 
followed  within  24  hours  by  rain. 
There  were  found  to  be  158  out  of  more 
tlian  2,000  which  fullllled  this  condi- 
tion. In  other  words,  the  investigation 
of  battle -accounts  showed  a  little  over 
7  per  cent. ,  a  fact  not  surprising  when 
it  is  considered  how  many  cases  were 
examined.  In  the  instance  of  the  bat- 
tle of  Bull  Run,  which  had  a  terrific 
rain  after  it,  the  rain  was  first  felt  very 
abundantly  at  Charleston.  To  extend 
the  period  for  the  rain  to  fall  twenty- 
four  hours  is,  virtually,  to  say  that  the 
concussions  could  not  have  produced 
the  rain,  for  in  twenty-four  hours  the 
point  in  the  atmosphere  where  the  ex- 
plosions were  made  would  have  moved 
about  500  miles  to  the  eastward. 

"It  also  has  been  suggested  that  du- 
ring the  construction  of  the  Central  Pa- 
cific Railroad  across  the  Sierra  Nevada 
divide  in  California  it  was  necessary 
to  use  vast  quantities  of  gunpowder, 
and  this  blasting  was  accompanied  by 
great  downpours,  unheard  of  before  or 
since  in  that  region.  Just  the  dates  of 
this  phenomenon  are  not  given,   but 


ol)servations  recently  made  have  shown 
that  in  most  of  the  months  there  are 
copious  rains  in  this  mountain  country. 
It  is  not  at  all  strange  that  the  persons 
employed  in  the  construction-work,  and 
accustomed  to  the  long  periods  of  dry 
weather  in  the  plains,  should  be  struck 
by  the  greatly  increased  rainfall  in  the 
mountains.  ** 

It  may  easily  be  gathered  from  this 
calm,  deliberate  utterance  of  so  high 
an  authority,  seconded  by  the  failure 
to  discover  any  law  which  produces 
rain  at  the  will  of  man,  that  when  the 
Creator  declared  **.  .  .  I  will  give  you 
the  rain  of  your  land  in  due  season, " 
He  meant  precisely  what  He  said. 

**  Ask  —  Seek  —  KNOCK  —  and  it 
Shall  be  Opened.  "  —  Commenting 
upon  the  recent  notable  failure  of  the 
rainmakers,  a  literary  friend  suggests 
that  although  in  nature  there  are  doors 
of  inquiry,  so  to  speak,  at  which  we 
seem  to  knock  in  vain,  our  solicitations 
in  the  realm  of  grace  for  the  Divine 
favor  are  bidden  witli  the  powerful  as- 
surance, "Ask  and  ye  shall  receive, 
seek  and  ye  shall  find,  knock  and  it 
shall  be  opened  unto  you.  **  "  Bombard 
the  heavenly  doors,  "  and  the  response 
sought  will  surely  be  given. 

The  experience  of  every  earnest, 
struggling  disciple  avows  the  truth  of 
this  daily,  with  growing  emphasis. 

Keep  us.  Heavenly  Father,  faithful 
unto  Thee,  when  Thou  seemest  to  hide 
Thy  face. 

"Until  the  Day  Break,  and  the 
Shadows  Flee  Away"  (Song  of  Sol. 
ii.  17).— Prof.  R.  C.  Kedzie,  of  Michi- 
gan, compares  the  unfolding  and  pro- 
gressive development  of  knowledge  to 
the  breaking  of  tlie  morning. 

"  The  dawn  reveals  wild  shapes  and 
distorted  forms;  the  shadows  of  sus- 
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rifle  stretch  out  limitless ;  but  with  the 
onward  sweep  toward  full  day,  porten- 
toQfl  forms  and  endless  shadows  settle 
down  to  the  safe  and  quiet  realities  of 
e?eryday  life. " 

Thus  is  it  with  the  Christian  watch- 
ing for  the  morning  which  is  to  bring 
Divine  grace  to  his  fearful  heart.  In 
the  firat  intermingling  of  his  doubt  and 
the  approaching  light,  strange,  dis- 
torted, portentous  forms  arise;  but 
soon  the  ever-growing  light  of  the  Di- 
vine dispels  tliem ;  there  the  **  safe  and 
quiet  realities"  stand  forth,  and  the 
Christian  pursues  the  life  of  everyday 
rejoicing. 

**All  that  a  Man  Hath  wnji  itr 
OrvB  FOR  HIS  Life"  (Job  ii.  4).— Wc, 
of  this  century,  often  smile  over  the 
foolish  alchemists  of  long  ago,  for- 
getting that  such  is  man*s  love  of 
existence  that  in  all  ages  he  has  eager- 
ly sought  some  true  ** elixir  of  life.** 
And  whether  that  supposed  but  ever 
elusive  boon  be  pure  gold,  as  with 
the  early  alchemists,  or  "extract  of 
mutton, "  as  Professor  Eedzie  calls 
the  elixhr  of  Dr.  Brown- S6quurd,  the 
motive  of  search  is  the  same.  So, 
**  though  great  the  hope  and  slow  to 
die,  **  no  ancient  nor  modem  alchemy 
can  prolong  existence,  which  huth  for 
each  of  us  been  set  beyond  the  point 
divinely  determined.  IIow  strange  is 
it,  then,  tliat  men  are  so  slow  to  seek 
that  One  who  is  our  life  forever- 
more,  who  by  His  loving  grace  oiTer- 
eth  life  and  immortality  to  all  I 

•*  I  WILL  Open  my  Dark  S ayino  upon 
THE  Harp"  (Pb.  xlix.  4).— In  making 
experiments  with  aluminum  in  con- 
structing musical  instruments,  Dr. 
Alfred  Springer,  of  Cincinnati,  cx- 
preaaes  the  opinion  that  this  metal 
yields  qualities  of  tone  superior  to  al- 
most all  other  materials  hitherto  used. 

Now,  aluminum,  as  every  one  has 
been  informed,  is  produced  from  com- 
mon clay,  and  so  points  a  lesson 
through  the  experiments  of  Dr. 
Hpringer,  teaching  that  from  the  com 
moD  things  of  every  day  may  come 


forth,  if  intelligently  and  apprecia- 
tively considered,  those  superior  quali- 
ties in  the  music  of  life's  joys  which 
all  hearts  consciously  or  unconsciously 
long  to  hear. 

A  Cause  for  the  Lack  of  the  Sense 
OF  Responmbilitt.  — Prof.  Thos.  Gray, 
of  Terre  Haute,  Ind. .  speaking  of  the  ad- 
vantage of  systematic,  thorough  me- 
chanical training  for  the  scientific 
workman,  says  regarding  the  different 
persons  being  so  trained,  **  It  is  a  very 
difTerent  thing  to  give  instruction  to  a 
man  who  wants  to  learn  than  to  another 
man  who  has  been  forced  to  appear  to 
learn. " 

The  same  difference  holds  good  be- 
tween the  young  Cliristian  training 
for  the  Master's  service,  eager  to  learu 
whatever  he  may,  and  that  other  pro- 
fessed worker,  who  feels  that  duty  of 
service  is  forcing  him  to  the  appearance 
of  discipleship,  which  he  abhors.  In- 
deed, while  wc  doubt  the  genuineness 
of  the  lattcr's  profession  under  such 
circumstances,  we  are  also  led  to  l)e- 
licve  tliat  here  lies  a  partial  explana- 
tion, at  least,  for  that  lack  of  the  sense 
of  resi>onHibnity  so  to  lie  deplored  in 
much  of  the  Cliurch  life  to-day.  Oh, 
for  tliat  disciple  who  proves  his  genu- 
ineness in  service  by  his  eagerness  to 
learn  I 

Opportunity  Availed  Of. — Wil- 
liam Kent,  of  New  York,  commented  re 
cently  U(>on  the  unusual  opportunities 
offered  at  the  late  fair  in  Chicago  for 
thorough  mechanical  research — oppor- 
timities  that  may  not  be  so  easy  of  ac- 
cess very  soon  again.  And  while, 
doubtless,  there  were  many  who  availed 
themselves  of  the  opportunities  so 
offered,  their  number  was  small  com- 
pared wit.h  that  which  might  n^oson- 
ably  have  been  expected.  Let  us, 
while  asking,  as  wc  constantly  do,  for 
larger  opportunity,  see  to  it  that  when 
such  is  offered  we  avail  ourselves  of 
it — a  matter  in  which  some  men  by  no 
means  infrequently  fail. 

TifK  Beauty  of  the  Divine  Deliv- 
erance.— Ilcnry  Lampard,  Montreal, 
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Que. ,  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  beauti- 
ful Mount  Royal,  at  whose  feet  this 
famous  Canadian  city  nestles,  is  with- 
out doubt  an  extinct  volcano. 

One  who  has  visited  this  place  is  im- 
pressed with  the  skill  of  nature  to  com- 
pletely hide  from  the  untrained  eye 
evidences  of  the  early  volcanic  condi- 
tions, and  thinks  only  of  the  singular 
beauties  of  the  vast  scene  which  a 
view- point  upon  the  mountain- top 
affords  to  his  delighted  appreciation. 

So,  from  the  summit  of  a  once  fire- 
crowned  height,  standing  solitary  and 
alone  amid  life's  vast  scenes,  the  soul 
may  look  forth  with  gladness  upon 
Gkxl's  beauties  of  grace,  no  alarm- 
ing thought  of  other  days  disturbing 
the  reigning  tranquillity.  Memorable 
days  of  trial,  whether  made  lurid  by 
martyr-sufferings  or  gleaming  with 
portentous  flashes  of  mysterious  soul- 
burnings,  are  hushed  into  peace  by 
that  master- touch  of  the  Divine  grace, 
which  out  of  tribulation  brings  forth 
the  perfect  and  the  good  I 

The  Majesty  of  Gk)D's  Handiwork. 
— The  majesty  of  the  Creator  is  set  forth 
anew  in  the  recent  classification  of  na- 
ture's vast  work  of  what  Warren  Up- 
ham,  of  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey,    terms    *' mountain- building.  " 

Mr.  Upham  says  that  he  finds 
six  modes  of  mountain  construction 
throughout  the  western  hemisphere; 
namely  :  folded,  arched,  domed,  tilted, 
erupted,  and  eroded. 

The  Appalachian-Laurentian  sys- 
tems are  specimens  of  the  folded  moun- 
tain range ;  parts  of  the  Cordilleran 
belt  in  Western  United  States,  of  the 
arched  construction ;  the  Henry  Moim- 
tains  in  southern  Utah,  of  the  domed ; 
the  Sierra  Nevadas,  of  the  tilted ;  the 
Andes  range,  of  the  erupted — ^as  seen 
in  the  traces  of  grand  volcanic-action 
throughout  the  entire  extent;  and 
lastly,  the  remnants  of  vast  areas  once 
uplifted,  specimens  of  the  eroded  mode 
of  moimtain  architecture. 

The  Wisdom  of  (Jod's  Creative 
Power  Past  Finding  Out.— Among 


other  strange  things  in  nature  of 
which  we  occasionally  hear,  that 
show  something  of  that  Divine  ma- 
jesty the  wisdom  of  which  is  past 
finding  out,  we  learned  recently  that 
Dr.  A.  E.  Foote,  of  Philadelphia,  had 
discovered  the  presence  of  diamonds  in 
a  large  meteoric-stone  lately  sub- 
mitted to  him  for  examination. 

These  diamonds  were  so  hard  that 
not  only  were  several  chisels  destroyed 
in  the  attempt  to  release  them  from 
the  stone,  but  also  an  emory-wheel, 
upon  which  an  effort  was  made  to  pol- 
i^  one  of  the  meteoric  jewels. 

There  is  only  one  other  record  of  the 
finding  of  diamonds  in  meteors,  and 
that  so  recent  as  1887. 

Dealing  with  the  Future.  — Among 
other  peculiar  objections  to  the  exer- 
cise of  that  native  impulse  in  every 
human  breast  to  look  forward  to  and 
speculate  upon  the  future,  is  this  one, 
recently  uttered  by  a  scientist  of  prom- 
inence: 

''It  is  unscientific  to  deal  with  the 
future. " 

However  this  remark  may  have  been 
intended,  it  goes  almost  without  say- 
ing that  no  man,  whether  scientific  or 
otherwise,  but  is  ever  and  always  com- 
pelled to  count  upon  the  future,  and 
thus,  at  least,  ''dear  with  it.  Noth- 
ing in  the  past  but  links  its  inceptive 
thought  to  the  present,  and  nothing  in 
the  presents  exists  but  reaches  out  to 
and  lays  hold  upon  the  future. 

Hence  man's  hope  of  better  things 
to  come— of  immortality  itself,  with- 
out which  dealings  with  the  present 
would  be  futileMndeed.  Our  opinion, 
therefore,  is  that  it  is  even  more  "  un- 
scientific" fwt  to  deal  with  the  future 
than,  as  this  scientist  alleges,  were  one 
to  **  deal  with  it. " 

The  Wealth  of  Poverty.— This 
paradoxical  truth  is  taught  in  the  Scrip- 
tures by  the  beauty  and  richness  of 
our  Lord's  life  and  character,  who, 
though  He  possessed  little  of  this 
world's  riches,  has  ever  led  His  dis- 
ciples to  also  see  that  "lifo  oonsisteth 
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not  In  the  sbundanoe  of  the  things 
which  it  poflsesseth.  ** 

The  wealth  of  poverty,  the  richness 
of  the  destitute,  the  fruitfulness  of  the 
barren  things  in  this  world,  may  be 
iUiistrated  by  the  experience  of  a  well- 
known  botanist  on  a  visit  to  Carmen 
Idsnd. 

This  island  is  in  the  Quif  of  Califor- 
nia, 120  miles  south  of  Guaymas  in 
Mexico,  and  has  always  been  consid- 


ered little  more  than  a  piece  of  marsh- 
land, rising  amid  little  frequented 
waters.  The  soil  was  known  to  be 
poor,  and  few  sought  to  make  a  visit 
to  it.  Not  long  ago,  however.  Dr.  E. 
Palmer  went  to  this  island,  and  was 
gratified  to  find  after  his  researches 
were  completed  tlmt  he  had  In  his 
possession  over  seventy  species  of 
plants,  of  which  seven  were  indig- 
enous and  six  were  entirely  new  I 


HELPS  AND  HINTS,  TEXTUAL  AND  TOPICAL. 

By  Arthur  T.  Pierbon,  D.D. 


luglnal   Oommentary :   Notes  on 
OenMis. 

Ger.  iz.  27.  EJB  i^ioU  dwell  in  the  tents 
if  8hem,  This  is  referred  by  some  to 
Jehomk^  as  abiding  in  His  tabernacle 
amid  the  tents  of  Sliem.  Others  refer 
the  prophecy  to  Japheth.  Jonathan's 
Taigum  paraphrases  it : 

"Tlie  sons  of  Japheth  ahall  be  proselyted 
and  dwell  in  the  schools  of  Shem.** 

Read  either  way,  the  prediction  is 
itartUngly  true.  The  Japhetic  mem- 
bers of  the  human  family  owe  to  the 
Semitic  their  knowledge  of  the  true 
God.  Judaism  in  the  ante-Cliristian 
ages  conserved  monotMsm,  and  more 
important  still,  Jehovahimn,  the  one 
primitive  faith,  amid  all  false  relig- 
ions. And  Christ  bclongc<l  to  the 
laoe  of  Shem,  and  Cliristlanity  was  lirst 
promulgated  by  Semites,  and  became 
the  religion  of  Europe  and  America, 
and  is  now  going  back  to  redeem  Asia's 
Aryan  races. 

This  propliecy  could  be  examined 
minutely  and  be  found  to  contain  oc- 
cult hints  of  great  value ;  but  it  can, 
on  the  surface,  be  easily  read  as  fore- 
telling or  intimating : 

1.  The  world-division  into  three  great 
departments — ^Asia  for  Shem,  Africa 
for  Ham,  Europe  and  America  for  Japh- 
cth. 

%,  Japheth  was  to  have  much  the 
hffgwt  share. 

lb  Shem's  descendants  were  to  be  dis- 


tinguislicd  as  the  nomadic  and  pastoral 
races,  dwelling  in  tents. 

4.  Shem  was  to  preserve  the  true 
faith  and  to  bo  specially  linked  with 
Jehovah  as  his  people  and  heritage. 
Note  the  phrase,  "Jehovah,  God  of 
Shem. " 

5.  Japheth  was  to  be  aggressive,  and 
go  to  dwell  in  Shem*s  tents,  learning 
from  Shem  the  true  religion.  Possibly 
there  is  a  hint  there  that  while  Japheth 
should  move  to  the  Semitic  districts 
to  colonize,  Shem  should  not  move 
toward  Japheth  in  a  similar  way,  Japh- 
eth being  the  aggressive  party. 

6.  Canaan,  if  not  other  Hamitic  tribes, 
were  to  be  distinguished  as  servants — 
reduced  to  subjection  and  even  slavery, 
and  to  be  inferior  socially  to  both  Shem 
and  Japheth. 

This  prophecy  has.  so  remarkably 
been  fulfilled,  and  is  still  fulfilling,  tliut 
this  prediction  alone  suffices  to  stamp 
the  Bible  as  inspired  of  God.  Let  any 
one  read  history — how  Shem  subdued 
Canaan,  how  Japheth  did  the  same — in 
the  contests  of  Rome  with  Carthage, 
etc.  Japheth  contn^ls  more  than  half 
the  world,  commercially  and  even  re- 
ligiously. In  fact,  every  word  of  tliis 
prophecy  so  bears  minute  stu<ly,  as  to 
tempt  to  a  fanciful  interpretation. 


Qen.  X.  1.  Nov)  these  are  the  genera- 
tione  of  the  sons  of  Noah,  This  is  not 
only  a  genealogical  table,  but  the  earli- 
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est  history  of  civilization.  Ethnology, 
as  it  advances,  confirms  the  Scriptural 
account  of  the  descent  of  mankind  from 
a  single  racial  source ;  though  the  theo- 
ries of  diversity  have  run  up  to  over 
fifty  distinct  human  species,  the  high- 
est authorities  confess  that  all  may  be 
derivable  from  a  niuglt  genus. 

Anatomical  structure,  especially  of 
skull  and  brain,  similarity  of  intellec- 
tual life,  average  lifetime,  exposure 
to  similar  diseases,  physical  tempera- 
ture, frequency  of  pulse,  fertility  of 
inter- marriages  (as  against  infertility 
of  hybrids) ,  general  sympathetic  like- 
ness, and  the  argument  from  language 
all  tend  to  confirm  the  biblical  accoimt. 

William  Humboldt  said  that  man 
is  "  man  not  only  by  means  of  speech, 
but  in  order  to  invent  speech  must  be 
already  man.  "  Comparative  philology 
hints  at  a  common  origin  in  tracing  lan- 
guages to  a  common  root. 

It  would  not  serve  our  present  end 
to  enter  into  minute  examination  of  this 
genealogical  and  ethnological  table. 
We  note  briefly : 

1 .  The  table  mainly  emphasizes  fami- 
lies connected  with  Hebrews;  hence 
more  details  are  given  as  to  nations 
having  connection  with  Ckxi's  chosen 
people,  and  in  some  cases  racial  ramifi- 
cations are  traced  further  than  in  others. 

2.  National  or  tribal  names  some- 
times displace  Individual — e,  g.,  Jebu- 
site,  Hivite,  etc. ,  for  the  purpose  is  to 
trace  nations,  or  at  most  families  only. 
Changes  of  names  are  possibly  ac- 
counted for  by  development  of  charac- 
teristic quality,  as  negro  from  niger. 

8.  The  purpose  of  this  table  is  not 
Bcientiflc,  and  it  is  not  to  be  submitted 
to  rigid  scientific  criteria,  but  judged 
by  its  purpose. 

In  these  three  great  streams  of  civili- 
zation, 8hem  seems  to  stand  for  intel- 
lect and  speculation.  Ham  for  emo- 
tional warmth,  and  Jcvpheth  for  will- 
power and  aggressive  action. 

The  general  position  of  science  as  to 
races  may  thus  be  presented : 

Mongol  Caucasian  Ethiopian 

(oUve)  (white)  (black) 


Malay  American 

(tawny)  (copper) 

The  most  important  verse  in  this 
chapter  is  the  twenty-sixth,  where  the 
first  mention  is  made  of  Abram.  On 
this  tenth  chapter,  we  cannot  forbear  to 
quote  the  words  of  Dr.  Adolph  Saphir, 
whose  last  book  on  the  **  Divine  Unity 
of  Scripture"  is  probably  the  most 
thoughtful  and  suggestive  book  on  the 
Bible  ever  yet  published,  and  which 
has  in  itself  a  whole  system  of  divinity 
and  biblical  theology. 

He  says:  **The  tenth  chapter  of 
Ckinesis  is  a  very  remarkable  chapter. 
Before  God  leaves,  as  it  were,  the  na- 
tions to  themselves  and  begins  to  deal 
with  Israel,  His  chosen  people  from 
Abraham  downward,  He  takes  a  lov- 
ing farewell  of  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  as  much  as  to  say,  '  I  am  going 
to  leave  you  for  a  while,  but  I  love 
you.  I  have  created  you :  I  have  or- 
dered all  your  future ;'  and  their  differ- 
ent genealogies  are  traced.  Ranke  says 
of  this  chapter :  '  It  is  impossible  to  read 
it  without  seeing  that  there  is  something 
here  different  from  all  other  history,' 
and  that  the  national  pride  and  separa- 
tion which  we  see  everywhere  else  has 
hero  been  entirely  subjugated  by  the 
religious  idea,  that  all  the  different  tribes 
of  the  earth  are  related  to  one  another 
by  their  common  descent  from  Shem, 
Ham,  and  Japhetli. ' 

*^  More  than  that, "  continues  Dr. 
Saphir,  **  the  end  of  history  is  given  us 
in  Scripture — ^and  here  it  is ;  whereas  the 
common  view  of  history  that  is  taken 
in  the  world,  and  taken  also  by  many 
Christians,  is  the  real  reason  why  the 
Bible  is  not  believed,  and  why  many 
who  profess  to  believe  the  Bible,  if  they 
knew  what  was  in  the  Bible,  would 
also  reject  it.  But  the  history  of  the 
world  is  given  to  us  in  Scripture  with- 
out entering  into  the  history  of  the 
different  nations.  That  was  not  neces- 
sary. For  that  we  do  not  require  a 
revelation — as  to  write  a  history  of  the 
Greeks,  and  of  the  French,  and  of  the 
Russians.  That  we  can  do  for  our- 
selves.   But  to  show  us  what  Is  the 
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program,  what  is  the  dfyino  idea, 
what  is  the  real  way  and  purpose  of 
this  history — ^f  or  that  we  do  require  the 
tetching  of  the  Most  High. 

**  Before  geography  had  made  any 
great  progress,  the  Bible  anticipated 
that  the  whole  earth  would  be  inhab- 
ited, that  the  uttermost  ends  of  the 
earth  would  bo  peopled,  and  that  the 
whole  earth  would  be  united  in  the 
knowledge  and  worship  of  one  God, 
and  in  righteousness  and  prosperity. 
Hoses*  said  that  when  the  Most  High 
divided  to  the  sons  of  Adam  their  in- 
heritance. He  did  it  according  to  the 
number  of  the  children  of  Israel  (Dcut. 
xxzii.  8).  And  this  is  tlie  very  thing 
that  the  Apostle  Paul  preached  to  the 
Athenians — the  philosophy  of  history. 
He  says :  'God  hath  made  of  one  blood 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth, '  etc. ,  not, 
as  you  imagine,  that  you  Athenians  are 
of  a  different  blood  from  the  barbarians. 
Not  merely  has  He  done  this,  but  He 
fixed  the  bounds  of  their  habitations, 
as  well  as  regulated  the  different  periods 
and  epochs  of  their  history.  Hero  you 
have  a  chronology,  and  here  you  have  a 
geography,  and  here  you  have  a  teleol- 
ogy, which  is  of  that  purpose  or  aim  that 
akme  gives  eyes  to  history.  .  .  .  Ideas 
without  facts  make  up  a  philosophy. 
Ftets  without  ideas  make  up  a  history. 
.  .  .  Only  in  Scripture  facts  are  full  of 
ideas.  So  to  speak,  they  arc  all  full 
of  us  and  light  shines  to  us  in  them" 
(pages  240,  246-247). 


Gen.  zi.  1.  And  the  whole  earth  was 
ime  languoffe.  Probably  Hebrew— some 
think  Sanscrit. 

2.  Shinar,  doubtless  the  region  ly- 
ing around  Babylon,  whose  extensive 
valley  was  very  fertile,  and  offered  nat- 
ural attractions  for  colonists. 

8.  Let  us  make  brick.  These  rich  al- 
luvial soils,  though  deficient  in  stone 
for  building,  furnish  ample  supplies  of 
day  for  bricks.  Nimrod  and  his  fol- 
lowen  found  brick- material  at  hand  for 
their  bnOdlngs,  and  it  required  very 
little  Invention  to  utilize  it.  The  hard- 
nea  of  the  day  where  exposed  to  sun- 


light would  naturally  suggest  the  use 
of  the  material  for  such  purpose.  The 
Babylonian  deposits  of  bitumen  are 
well  known  to  history.  Semiramis 
built  Babylon  with  brick  and  used  the 
liquid  bitumen  secernent ;  and  bitumen 
pits  are  still  found  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  Euphrates.  Layard  refers  to  the 
bricks  found  at  Birs  Nimroud,  cemented 
by  bitumen  so  tenacious  that  it  was  well- 
nigh  impossible  to  detach  the  bricks. 

4.  A  tower  tohoae  top  may  reach  unto 
heaven.  There  was  no  idea  of  thus  es- 
caping another  flood,  as  even  Josephus 
hints.  If  Uiis  htul  been  in  mind,  they 
would  have  gone  to  the  mountains,  not 
to  Uie  valley.  The  phrase  simply 
means  a  very  high  tower.  Nor  is  it 
said  that  the  tower  was  not  completed 
when  "  they  left  off  to  build  the  city " 
(verse  8) .  This  tower  is  generally  sup- 
posed identical  with  the  Temple  of 
Belus,  built  in  eight  successive  squares, 
the  base  square  being  a  stadium  in 
length  and  breadth,  and  the  ruins  of 
which  are  known  as  Birs  Nimroud. 
Tills  tower  seems  to  have  been  com- 
pleted, and  its  uppermost  story  con- 
tained a  shrine,  or  fane,  of  Bel. 

The  purpose  of  building  this  city  is 
the  one  thing  that  it  is  important  to 
grasp,  for  it  hns  a  very  important  bear- 
ing on  all  subsequent  Bible  history. 
Many  far-fetched  and  fanciful  mean- 
ings have  been  imparted  into  the  state- 
ment. Nimrod  and  his  followers  sought 
to  found  a  city  that  should  be  the  nu- 
cleus of  an  empire  world-controlling. 
They  saw  that  the  simplicity  of  piistoral 
and  nomadic  life  favored  migration,  and 
this  meant  dispersion  and  weakness. 
Hence  came  the  first  conception : 

1.  Centralization — a  commonwealth, 
numerous,  pow^erful,  held  together  by 
a  strong  central  government,  and  de- 
fended by  an  impregnable  citadel. 
Diffusion  was  discouraged,  and  concen- 
tration and  organization  favored. 

2.  Civilization,  in  its  normal  sense,  an 
ideal  state  or  civil  community,  with 
commercial,  military,  social  reputation  ; 
a  far-spreading  name  and  fame;  all 
the  fine  arts  as  well  as  mechanic  arts ; 
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a  standing  attraction,  drawing  othera 
into  the  community,  and  so  making  its 
renown  ever- increasing. 

8.  IdoUUry,  If  the  testimony  of  his- 
tory affirms  anything,  it  is  that  ancient 
Babylon  was  the  first  great  imperial 
stronghold  of  idolatrous  polytheism. 
Herodotus  affirms  that  this  tower  was 
not  only  finished  but  became  the  cen- 
tral temple  of  Chaldean  idolatry  ;  and 
even  if  the  Temple  of  Belus  be  not  this 
tower,  there  seems  to  be  a  consensus 
of  opinion  that  the  Tower  of  Babel 


furnished  the  suggestion  and  pattern  of 
those  that  followed  it. 

Various  uses  have  been  suggested  for 
this  tower  at  Babel,  as  astronomical  ob- 
servation, sleeping-chambera  for  chief 
priests,  etc.  But  it  is  knovm  that  as- 
trology and  idolatry  were  from  remote 
ages  inseparably  connected  among  the 
Chaldeans.  The  Magians  naturally 
were  a  religious  caste  under  Zoroaster, 
as  the  worship  of  the  sun  would  of 
course  connect  the  observation  of  the 
heavens  with  religious  worahip,  etc. 


THE  PRAYER-MEETING  SERVICE. 

By  Waylakd  Hoyt,  D.D. 


JuwE  34-80.— The  Wokk  of  God.— 
John  vi.  29. 

A  story  has  come  dovm  to  us  of 
Philip  of  Neri,  a  saint  of  the  sii^teenth 
century.    ■ 

A  young  man,  a  student  in  a  famous 
Italian  university,  came  running  to 
him  one  day  with  joyful  face  to  tell 
him  of  his  hope  and  aims  for  life.  He 
had  entered  the  law  school  because  of 
its  wide  reputation ;  he  would  spare  no 
pains  to  get  through  his  studies  as 
soon  as  possible. 

**  Well.  "  answered  the  Saint,  "and 
when  you  have  got  through  your  course 
of  studies,  what  do  you  mean  to  do?** 

**Then  I  shall  take  my  doctor's  de- 
gree, **  answered    the     young     man. 

"And  then?"  asked  Philip. 

"  And  then  I  shall  have  a  number  of 
difficult  questions  to  manage.  Shall 
catch  people  *s  notice  by  my  eloquence, 
my  zeal,  my  learning,  my  acuteness, 
and  gain  a  great  reputation.  ** 

"And  then?"  repeated  Philip. 

"  And  then,  why — there  cannot  be  a 
question — I  shall  be  promoted  to  some 
high  office.  I  shall  make  money  and 
grow  rich. " 

"And  then?"  reiterated  Philip. 

"  And  then — then  I  shall  be  comfort- 
ably and  honorably  situated  in  wealth 
and  dignity. " 

"And  then?"  persisted  Philip. 


"And  then — and  then — and  then — 
then  I  shall  die. " 

Here  Philip  raised  his  voice.  "And 
what  then?" 

Whereupon  the  young  man  made  no 
answer,  but  cast  dovm  his  head  and 
went  away. 

Right  enough,  surely,  are  such  high 
ambition  and  looking  forward.  Pity 
the  yoimg  man  before  whose  youthful 
vision  there  flames  and  flashes  no  high 
ideal  even  for  this  passing  life.  But, 
if  it  stop  there,  at  that  margin  of  this 
passing  life  rounded  by  its  earthly  end ; 
if  the  ideal  for  this  life  be  not  of  such 
sort  that  it  can  be  the  ideal  for  the 
other  too ;  if  to  the  inevitable  question, 
"And  what  then?"  for  that  other  life, 
the  majestic  temple  to  which  this  life  Is 
but  a  meager  vestibule,  there  be  no  other 
answer  than  that  of  a  careless  and 
abashed  thoughtlessness ;  if  all  anxiety 
bo  given  to  this  and  none  to  that— can 
there  be  denser  and  starker  folly  ?  Can 
there  be  crazier  craziness  than,  certainly 
confronted  by  the  end  of  this  life,  to 
have  no  intelligible  hope  or  purpose 
concerning  the  immeasurable  life  which 
is  to  come? 

Multitudes  of  men  to-day  are  like  this 
young  man  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
over  whom  Philip  of  Neri's  questions 
threw  the  solemn  shadows  of  an  unes- 
capable  eternity.     They  are  like  these 
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Jews  to  whom  the  Lord  Jesus  mode  the 
answer  of  our  Scripture— sedulously 
oonoemed  about  the  present,  making 
great  plans  for  that,  hoping  great 
things  for  it ;  but,  for  the  most  part, 
untouched  of  any  noble  thoughtfulness 
oonceming  a  questioning  eternity. 

Here  in  our  Scripture,  stated  with 
the  precision  of  the  Ten  Command- 
ments, is  ih/6  work  of  God  wo  are  to 
do ;  is  the  main  duty  for  your  life  and 
mine.  It  is  not  that  we  labor  simply 
for  Ibe  meat  which  perishcth ;  it  is  not 
that  we  get  on  well  in  this  world  ;  it  is 
not  that  we  capture  such  or  such  a 
station  in  these  passing  days — but  this 
is  the  overtopping,  supreme,  emphatic 
duty,  which  if  it  be  not  done,  the 
wliole  life  goes  for  nothing,  just  as  if 
the  keystone  of  the  arch  be  not  set  in, 
the  whole  arch  falls;  this  is  the  im- 
perial thing  to  be  accomplished  in  this 
passing  life ;  this  is  Hie  work  of  God — 
that  ye  put  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  whom 
Qbd  hath  sent,  and  so  be  ready  for 
the  **  What  then?"  of  the  great  eternal 
world. 

For  reasons  like  these : 

First — ^Faith  in  Jesus  Christ  is  Hie 
work  of  €k)d  for  life,  because  we  arc 
thus  enabled  to  make  our  own  what 
God  has  done  for  us ;  for  faith  is  the 
^appropriating  faculty. "  Christ  has 
wrought  out  complete  redemption  for 
us.  Fkith  is  the  hand  by  which  we 
Klxe  it  and  make  it  our  own. 

Second — Faith  in  Christ  is  the  work 
of  God  for  life,  because  faitli  in  Clirist 
is  aelf-surrender  to  God.  Take  a  page 
from  a  personal  experience : 

**  That  night  he  could  not  sleep.  His 
mind  was  so  exercised  that  he  rose  as 
iooD  as  there  was  any  light,  left  his 
house,  and  went  off  to  a  considerable 
distance,  where  there  was  then  a  grove, 
near  a  place  where  he  had  some  water- 
works, which  he  called '  the  hydraulics. ' 
There  in  the  grove  he  knelt  down  to 
praj.  He  said  he  had  felt  during  the 
niglkt  as  if  he  must  get  away  by  him- 
ial(  so  that  he  could  9pwk  aloud  and 
Mouthii  toice  and  hi$  heart,  as  he  was 
beyond   endurance  with   the 


sense  of  his  sins  and  with  the  necessity 
of  immediately  making  his  peace  with 
God.  But  to  his  surprise  and  mortifi- 
cation, when  he  knelt  down  and  at- 
tempted to  pray  he  found  that  his 
heart  would  not  pray.  He  had  no 
words ;  he  had  no  desires  tliat  he  could 
express  in  words.  He  said  tliat  it  ap- 
peared to  him  that  his  heart  was  as 
hard  as  marble,  and  that  he  had  not  the 
least  feeling  on  the  subject.  He  re- 
mained upon  his  knees  disappointed  and 
confounded,  and  found  that  if  he  opened 
his  mouth  to  pray  he  had  nothing  in 
the  form  of  pniycr  that  he  could  sin- 
cerely utter. 

*^  In  this  state  it  occurred  to  him  that 
he  could  say  the  Lord's  Prayer.  So  he 
began,  'Our  Father  which  art  in 
heaven.  *  lie  said  as  9oon  as  Tie  tittered 
t?ic  words t  he  was  convicted  of  his  hy- 
pocrisy in  calling  God  his  father. 
When  he  added  the  petition,  *  Hallowed 
be  thy  name,  *  he  said  it  almost  shocked 
him.  He  saw  that  he  was  not  sincere, 
that  his  words  did  not  at  all  express  the 
state  of  his  mind.  He  did  not  care  to 
have  God's  name  hallowed.  Tlien  he 
uttered  the  next  petition,  'Thy  king- 
dom come. '  Upon  this  he  said  he  al- 
most choked.  He  saw  that  he  did  not 
want  the  kingdom  of  God  to  come; 
that  it  was  hypocritical  in  him  to  say 
so,  and  that  he  could  not  say  it  as 
really  expressing  the  sincere  desire  of 
his  heart.  And  then  came  the  petition, 
'  Thy  will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in 
heaven.'  He  said  his  heart  rose  up 
against  that,  and  he  could  not  siiy  it. 
Here  he  was  brought  face  to  face  with 
the  will  of  God.  He  had  been  told 
from  day  to  day  that  he  was  opposed  to 
this  will ;  that  he  was  not  willing  to  ac- 
cept it ;  that  it  wjis  his  voluntary  oppo- 
sition to  God,  to  His  law,  and  His  will 
that  was  the  obstacle  in  the  way  of  his 
conversion.  This  consideration  he  had 
resisted  and  fought  with  desperation. 
But  here  on  his  knees,  with  the  lord's 
l^yer  in  his  mouth,  he  was  brought 
face  to  face  with  that  question ;  and  he 
saw  with  perfect  clearness  that  what 
he  had  been  told  was  true,  that  he  was 
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not  willing  that  God's  will  sbouhl  be 
done,  and  that  he  did  not  do  it  him- 
self because  he  would  not. 

**  Here  the  whole  question  of  his  re- 
bellion, in  its  nature  and  its  extent, 
was  brought  so  strongly  before  him 
that  he  saw  it  would  cost  him  a  mighty 
struggle  to  give  up  that  voluntary  op- 
position to  Gk)d.  And  then,  he  said, 
he  gathered  up  all  the  strength  of  his 
will  and  cried  aloud,  *  Thy  will  be  done 
on  earth  as  it  is  done  in  heaven.  *  He 
said  he  was  perfectly  conscious  that  his 
will  went  with  his  words ;  that  he  ac- 
cepted the  will  of  God  and  the  whole 
will  of  God  ;  that  he  made  a  full  sur- 
render to  God,  and  accepted  Christ  just 
as  Ho  is  olTered  in  the  Gospel.  Ho 
gave  up  Ids  sins,  and  embraced  the  vrill 
of  God  as  his  universal  rule  of  life. 
The  language  of  his  heart  was,  *  Lord, 
do  with  me  as  seemeth  to  Thee  good. ' 
'Let  Thy  will  bo  done  with  me  and 
with  all  creatures  on  earth  as  it  is  done 
in  heaven. '  He  said  he  prayed  freely, 
as  soon  as  his  will  surrendered  ;  and  his 
heart  poured  itself  out  like  a  flood. 
His  rebellion  all  passed  away,  his  feel- 
ings subsided  into  a  great  calm,  and  a 
sweet  peace  seemed  to  fill  his  soul.  " 

Third— Faith  in  Christ  is  the  work  of 
God  for  life,  because  out  of  faith  in  Him 
we  begin  to  do  works  from  right  motive. 

I  think  this  confession  from  Mr. 
James  Parton,  the  historian,  who  was 
himself  no  Christian,  most  noteworthy  : 
**The  old-fashioned  theologians  have 
often  been  taken  to  task  for  speaking 
of  morality  as  *  filthy  rags*— not  tliat 
they  denied  the  necessity  of  a  strict  ob- 
servance of  the  moral  rules.  They  only 
said :  '  Woe  be  to  those  who  rett  in 
morality. '  But,  after  all,  I  am  not  sure 
that  they  were  so  far  out  of  the  way, 
for  an  attentive  study  of  history,  or 
even  an  observation  of  the  people  about 
us,  discloses  the  fact  that  a  man  may 
be  even  a  model  of  what  is  commonly 
called  virtue — frugal,  temperate,  chaste, 
incorruptible,  even-tempered— and  yet 
be  a  base,  dastardly,  and  pernicious 
wretch." 

But  faith  in  Christ^f or  faith  **  is  as- 


sent of  the  intellect  and  consent  of  the 
heart"  to  Christ — puts  right  motive  at 
the  seat  of  action  and  prevents  an  in- 
ward baseness — because  the  spring  of 
action  becomes  the  desire  and  deter- 
mination to  please  God  as  He  has  re- 
vealed Himself  in  Jesus  Christ 

The  work  of  God — how  it  sounds  in 
our  .Scripture.  And  all  life  a  maiming 
and  a  missing  until  that  work  be  done  1 


July  1-7. —A  Finding  Soul.— Acts 
X.  1. 

The  Scriptural  teaching  of  the  rela- 
tion of  God  to  the  world  is  that  God  is 
not  distant  from  the  world,  that  God 
has  not  flung  the  world  from  His  crea- 
tive hand  to  let  it  get  on  as  it  best  can 
—that  the  chasm  between  this  world 
and  the  throne  of  God  is  not  so  wide 
but  that  He  who  fills  immensity  with 
His  presence  can  be  both  on  the  throne 
and  in  the  world — that  **  there  is  a 
mystic  implication  of  His  nature  with 
ours,  and  ours  with  His— His  serenity 
amid  our  griefs— His  sanctity  amid 
our  guilt — His  watchfulness  amid  our 
sleep — His  life  through  our  death — 
His  silence  amid  our  stormy  force." 
*^  Thou  hast  beset  me  behind  and  before, 
and  laid  Thine  hand  upon  me, "  ex- 
claims the  Psalmist. 

Therefore,  the  soul  may  enter  into 
personal  relations  with  €k)d,  find  God, 
know  God,  be  conscious  of  Qod. 

But  the  question  is,  Who  may  thus 
find  and  know  God?  Our  Scripture 
answers  the  question  by  way  of  exam- 
ple. Cornelius  is  on  example  of  such  a 
finding  soul. 

First.  This  finding  Cornelius  was  a 
devout  soul;  i.e.,  open-minded  toward 
the  truth  he  already  knew.  **  Cornelius 
was  one  of  those  men,  so  numerous  in 
this  effete  age  of  idolatry,  who  were 
yearning  for  a  better  worship ;  and, 
under  that  impulse,  had  embraced  the 
pure  theism  of  the  Old  Testament,  so 
much  superior  to  every  other  form  of 
religion  known  to  them.  They  at- 
tended the  synagogues,  heard  and  read 
the  Scriptures,  practiced  some  of  the 
Jewish  rites,  and  were  in  a  state  of 
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mind  predisposing  them  to  welcoino  the 
GoBpel  of  Christ  when  it  was  iinnoimced 
to  them.** — ^Professor  Uackett  on  tlie 
Acts. 

Thus  Comdius  was  a  man  whose 
loul  was  doyouUy  open  to  the  best  he 
knew.  Such  a  soul  is  sure  to  be  a  find- 
ing soul.  A  sea-captain  was  telling 
me  how,  when  his  vessel  was  wrapiHid 
in  mists,  ho  yet  kept  his  vcssers  prow 
pointed  toward  the  place  where  hu  be- 
lieved the  light  was  as  the  surest  way 
of  seeing  the  light  when  the  mist  lifted. 
And  what  is  good  for  the  navigation 
of  a  ship  in  this  respect  is  good  for  the 
navigation  of  a  soul. 

Second.  This  finding  Cornelius  was 
1  ftntrenJU^  fearing  mml.  He  feared 
God.  The  Scripture  fear  of  God  is  not 
the  fear  of  terror,  but  the  fear  of  a  ten- 
der and  holy  awe,  such  fear  as  would 
prevent  the  soul  from  doing  that  which 
would  displease  €kxl.  Surely  the  soul 
holding  itself  in  such  careful  mood 
toward  God  is  a  soul  to  which  €k)d  will 
certainly  more  and  more  disclose  Him- 
self. 

Third.  This  finding  Cornelius  was  a 
flool  practicing  according  to  his  light. 
And  in  two  respects : 

(a)  As  toward  his  home — he  feared 
God  with  all  his  house.  There  is  prc- 
dsely  where  a  genuinely  religious  ear- 
nestness will  show  itself.  You  say  you 
enjoy  religion ;  but  how  does  your  wife 
enjoy  your  religion?  ^ 

{b)  As  toward  his  neighbor— he  gave 
much  alms  to  the  poor.  Cornelius  rec- 
ognized his  stewardship  toward  God  in 
his  use  of  property.  Homeward,  pock- 
etward,  he  practiced  according  to  his 
light. 

Fburth.  This  finding  Cornelius  was 
iprt^'n^soul,  and  prayed  to  God  al- 
way.  He  held  himself  in  constant  de- 
votional attitude  toward  God.  And 
this  attitude  fiowed  out  in  set  times  for 
special  prayer.  He  was  in  such  set  and 
stated  prayer  when  the  angel  flashed 
before  him.  Ah  1  to  such  a  soul  it  was 
not  80  strange  that  ''he  saw  in  a  vision 
evidently,  about  the  ninth  hour  of  the 
day,  an  angel' of  God  coming  in  to  him. 


and  saying  imto  him,  '  Cornelius,  God 
hath  heard.'  " 

Fifth.  This  finding  Cornelius  was  an 
obeying  soul.  When  he  was  directed  to 
send  men  to  Joppa  after  Peter,  without 
questioning  he  sent  them. 

Sixth.  This  finding  Cornelius  was  a 
confemng  soul.  When  Peter  came  and 
preached  the  truth  of  Jesus  to  him,  he 
at  once  confessed  his  acceptance  of  tho 
truth  iu  baptism. 

God  must  cease  to  be  Himself  when 
such  a  devout,  reverently  fearing,  out- 
wardly practicing,  praying,  obeying, 
confessing  soul  shall  not  bo  a  finding 
soul,  shall  not  reach  tho  light. 


July  8-14. — The  Divine  Victoby. 
—Rom.  xvi.  20. 

Dangers  were  threatening  the  peace 
of  this  early  Church  at  Rome ;  bod  doc- 
trine was  beginning  to  emerge,  and 
perhaps  the  clash  of  contest  for  the 
truth  must  begin  to  sound.  But  they 
were  not  to  purchase  a  poor  and  somno- 
lent peace  by  yielding  and  letting  error 
and  evil  teachers  of  it  have  their  way. 
Satan  was  set  against  their  peace,  of 
course,  and  would  be  quite  certain  to 
moro  or  less  disturb  it,  and  there  was 
no  way  but  to  enter  into  battle  with 
him.  "Writes  the  Apostle:  "Now  I 
beseech  you,  brethren,  mark  them 
which  are  causing  tho  divisions  and  oc- 
casions of  stumbling,  contrary  to  the 
doctrine  which  ye  learned;  and  turn 
away  from  them.  For  they  that  are 
such  servo  not  our  Lord  Christ,  but 
their  own  belly  ;  and  by  their  smooth 
and  fair  speech  they  beguile  the  hearts 
of  the  innocent. " 

**  But  do  not  be  discouraged,  O  strug- 
gling Christians  there  in  Rome, "  it  is 
as  tliough  the  Apostle  went  on  to  say ; 
**  though  Satan  may  disturb  he  cannot 
triumph ;  hero  is  strong  consolation  for 
you— 'And  tho  God  of  peace  shall 
bruise  Satan  under  your  feet  shortly.  *  " 
And  also  for  every  resolute  struggler 
toward  the  right,  there  is  this  strong 
promise  and  consolation. 

Consider  first :  The  Divine  Triumph ; 
God  shall  bruise  Satan. 
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Satan  is — It  is  a  very  itial  fact  that 
the  Bible  is  full  of  the  revelation  of  a 
master  evil  spirit  and  of  minor  evil 
spirits.  If  the  Bible  tells  us  of  God 
and  His  angels,  it  also  tells  us  of  the 
devil  and  his  angels.  There  is  an 
ontlying  realm  infernal  of  evil,  as 
there  is  an  outlying  realm  celestial  of 
good.  There  is  a  personal,  mas- 
terful spirit  of  evil,  who  can  Influence 
the  world,  who  does  seduce  men,  who  is 
the  author  of  sin.  See  Mark  i.  18 ;  iv. 
15 ;  Luke  iv.  8 ;  z.  18 ;  zxii.  8 ;  Acts 
V.  8 ;  xxvi.  18 ;  1  Thes.  ii.  18 ;  Rev. 
ii.  13 ;  as  to  lesser  evil  spirits  or  demons, 
see  Matt.  ix.  83 ;  xvii.  18 ;  Luke  iv. 
41 ;  viii.  2 ;  Jas.  ii.  19 ;  Rev.  ix.  20. 

There  certainly  are  evil  spirits  em- 
boiiicd  in  this  world ;  may  there  not  be 
also  evil  spirits  disembodiedf  And,  as 
in  this  world,  you  see  evil  men  rising 
above  their  evil  fellows  through  large- 
ness of  evil  faculty  and  compelling  their 
evil  fellows  under  tlieir  evil  domina- 
tion, why  may  there  not  be  some  badly 
majestic,  dominating  evil  spirit  ranking 
the  forces  of  evil  under  himself  outside 
the  world  ?  God  is  not  less  at  one  time 
and  more  at  another.  God  is  not  less 
benevolent  and  holy  now,  and  more 
benevolent  and  holy  then.  God  is  not 
less  benevolent  and  holy  in  this  world 
and  more  benevolent  and  holy  outside 
this  world.  If  you  believe,  as  you 
must,  in  a  benevolent  and  holy  €k)d 
who  consists  with  evil-embodied  spirits 
in  this  world,  what  is  there  to  prevent 
belief  in  a  benevolent  and  holy  God 
who  consists  with  evil  spirits  disem- 
bodied and  outside  this  WDrld? 

How  docs  such  a  God  consist  with 
bad  men  here,  with  bad  spirits  in  the 
spiritual  realm?  There  is  but  one  an- 
swer. Men  become  evil  here  by  choos- 
ing against  God.  The  Son  of  the  Morn- 
ing became  Satan  by  choosing  against 
God.  Power  of  choice  is  necessary  to 
moral  beings.  And  in  this  world,  and 
in  all  worlds,  €k)d  respects  power  of 
choice,  and  consists  with  it.  And  when 
the  Scriptures  assert  that,  through 
choice  of  evil,  Satan  became  Satan,  and 
when  the  statement  of  the  Scripture  is 


reinforced  by  all  the  analogy  of  life  in 
this  world  here  and  now,  it  is  certainly 
very  foolish  and  foolhardy  in  me  to  re- 
fuse belief  in  such  a  badly  powerful, 
tempting,  personal  evil  spirit  as  the 
Scriptures  assert  Satan  to  be,  and  heed- 
lessly live  my  life  as  though  there  were 
no  such  tempting  and  destroying  spirit 
setting  himself  to  trap  me  and  to  ruin 
mo. 

This  is  the  dark  side  of  it.  Turn 
now  to  the  brighter  side.  There  shall 
be  Divine  Triumph.  €k)d  shall  bruise 
Satan.  Once,  in  the  theological  semi- 
nary, Dr.  Robinson  burst  out  before 
the  class  and  said :  **  Gentlemen,  drive 
these  four  stakes  down — sin  is  a  tre- 
mendous evil ;  Gk)d  is  not  the  author  of 
sin;  God  is  not  impotent  before  sin, 
but  will  control  it ;  Gk)d  gives  to  every 
man  a  power  sufficient  for  his  salva- 
tion. "  That  is  a  good  stake  to  drive 
down  in  this  strange  world — ^'God  is 
not  impotent  before  evil,  but  will  con- 
trol it  1 "  Out  of  the  clouds  and  darkness 
shaU  shine  forth  the  righteousness  and 
judgment  which  are  the  habitation  of 
God's  throne.  He  shall  cause  the 
wrath  of  man  to  praise  Him ;  the  re- 
mainder He  shall  restrain.  Satan  him- 
self shall  surely  be  seen  to  be  but  the 
hewer  of  wood  and  the  drawer  of  water 
for  the  sublime  temple  of  the  Divine 
purpose.  €kxl  shall  bruise  Satan.  How 
evidently  this  shines  forth  in  the  cross 
and  death  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour! 
Satan's  apparent  triumph  there  was  his 
worst  defeat. 

Second.  Consider  the  time  of  the  Di- 
vine Triumph.  God  shall  bruise  Satan 
shortly.  Ah,  but  how  long  sometimes 
that  ** shortly**  seems  1  Yes,  but  Gkxl 
has  the  spaces  of  eternity  in  which  to 
work.  Large  purposes  must  consume 
large  times.  And  how  great  and  gra- 
cious the  thought,  God  has  time 
enough  1  But  there  is  another  measure. 
Dr.  Payson,  dying,  thus  exclaimed, 
**•  The  battle's  fought  and  the  victory  is 
won  forever.  I  am  going  to  bathe  in 
an  ocean  of  purity  and  benevolence  and 
happiness  to  all  eternity. "  Satan  was 
then  bruised  for  him. 
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Third.  Consider  the  method  of  the 
Divine  Triumph.  €k)d  ahall  bruise  Satan 
under  fowrfeet  shortly. 

"We  rise  by  things  that  are  under  oar  feet. 

By  what  we  have  mastered  of  good  and  gain ; 

By  the  pride  deposed,  and  the  passion  slain. 

And  the  ▼anqntshed  ills  that  we  hourly 


Every  struggle  upward,  every  time 
our  foot  is  placed  upon  some  meanness, 
every  victory  we  win  for  good,  thus, 
ikroygh  vs,  God  bruises  Satan.  And 
we  shsll  surely  conquer,  for  we  fight 
both  for  and  with  God. 


July  15-21.  —  Wood,  Hat,  Stub- 
ble.—Gen.  ziz.  80 ;  1  Cor.  iii.   9-16. 

It  is  quite  possible  for  one  to  live 
long  and  yet  have  litUo  strength  or  joy 
in  the  physical  sense  of  living.  Disease 
lias  fastened,  rendered  the  wonderful 
functions  of  the  wonderful  body  "  like 
sweet  bells  Jangled  out  of  time,  and 
harsh." 

Very  different  such  life  from  the 
strong  full  life  of  health.  What  is 
true  in  the  physical  sense  of  life  is  also 
true  in  the  spiritual  sense  of  it.  A  man 
may  be  a  diseased,  dyspeptic,  complain- 
ing, grumbling,  almost  useless  Chris- 
tian,  or  a  man  may  be  a  healthful,  grow- 
ing, cheering  Christian. 

It  is  to  this  fact  of  the  difference  of 
spiritual  life,  and  energy,  and  result, 
that  the  Apostle  Paul,  under  another 
figure,  refers  in  a  very  remarkable 
passage  (1  Cor.  iii.  9-16) : 

"For  we  are  God's  fellow- workers ; 
ye  are  God's  husbandry— God's  build- 
ing. 

**  According  to  the  grace  of  God  which 
was  given  unto  me,  as  a  wise  master- 
builder  I  laid  a  foundation;  and  an- 
otlier  buildeth  thereon.  But  let  each 
man  take  heed  how  he  buildeth  thereon. 
For  other  foundation  can  no  man  lay 
than  that  which  is  laid,  whicli  is  Jesus 
Christ.  But  if  any  man  buildeth  on 
the  foundation  gold,  silver,  costly 
stones,  wood,  hay,  stubble ;  each  man's 
work  shall  be  made  manifest :  for  tlic 
day  shall  declare  it,  because  it  is  re- 
vealed in  flie ;  and  the  fire  itself  shall 


prove  each  man's  work  of  what  sort 
it  is.  If  any  man's  work  shall  abide 
which  he  built  thereon,  he  shall  receive 
a  reward.  If  any  man's  work  shall  be 
burned,  he  shall  suffer  loss:  but  he 
himself  shall  be  saved;  yet  so  as 
through  fire. " 

That  is  to  say,  a  man  may  be  a  Chris- 
tian and  rear  upon  the  foundation  of 
his  faith  in  Jesus  the  superstructure 
of  a  noble,  beautiful  Christian  life  and 
work,  which  shall  bo  a  blessing  to 
others  and  a  joy  and  infinite  reward  to 
himself,  and  which,  asbestos- like,  shall 
endure  the  fires  of  the  judgment ;  or  a 
man  may  be  a  Christian  and  rear  upon 
the  foundation  of  his  faith  in  Jesus  a 
superstructure  of  a  life  so  worthless  and 
so  mean  that,  like  wood,  hay,  or  stub- 
ble in  the  flame,  it  shall  be  consumed, 
and  the  man  himself  escape  but  barely — 
saved,  but  so  as  by  fire. 

Consider  now  an  Old  Testament  illus- 
tration of  this  principle.  The  illustra- 
tion is  Lot. 

Lot  was  a  man  of  faith.  In  obedi- 
ence to  the  Divine  command  he  set  out 
with  Abraham  on  his  wanderings.  It 
is  as  a  man  of  real  faith  that  the  Apostle 
Peter  speaks  of  him  (2  Peter  ii.  G-«). 
But  the  superstructure  Lot  built  upon 
that  faith  was  but  wood,  hay,  stubble ; 
it  was  not  of  gold,  silver,  precious 
stones.  It  could  not  endure.  It  could 
not  affonl  protection  to  himself.  It 
was  the  cause  of  ruin  to  those  he  loved 
the  most. 

First.  Lot  reared  such  a  wood,  hay, 
stubble  superstructure  of  a  life  by  in- 
didging  in  an  cHl  chnee. 

There  come  to  every  man  days  which 
stand,  like  mountains,  out  from  the 
plain  of  usual  life,  days  of  decision, 
whence  the  path  of  life  takes  new  direc- 
tion, Ix^yond  the  shadows  of  which  de- 
cisions the  life  can  never  pass.  Sec 
the  Bible  narrative  (Gen.  xiii.  1-13). 

Standing  there,  on  the  mountain  east 
of  Bethel,  Abrom  and  I^ot  make  their 
choices,  and  their  diverse  destinies,  as 
to  the  sort  of  superstructure  of  life  they 
are  to  go  on  to  rear,  begin.  Lot  looked 
down  upon  the  valley  of  the  Jordan, 
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fertile,  luxuriant,  beautiful  aa  the  lost 
Eden.  Back  toward  the  rugged  hills, 
unto  their  desolations  and  their  hard- 
ships, Abram  went  uncomplainingly. 

In  several  particulars  this  choice  of 
Lot's  was  evil. 

(a)  i{  tMU  a  choice  MUflth,  In  mak- 
ing it  Lot  thought  only  of  himself, 
nothing  of  his  uncle  Abram,  older,  and, 
as  the  leader,  the  one  to  whom  of  right 
belonged  the  first  choice.  Lot  seized 
all.  He  did  not  so  much  as  suggest 
equable  division  of  the  fertile  country. 
Abram  grandly  takes  the  rugged  hills 
and  submits. 

if)  It  was  a  dangenms  choice.  The 
plains  held  something  other  than  an 
Eden.  Sodom  and  Qomorrah  were  in 
their  embrace.  Though  Lot  did  not 
directly,  and  at  first  hand,  choose  these, 
they  were  in  his  choice,  with  all  their 
depravities.  Evil  is  a  fearful  magnet- 
ism and  men  are  bits  of  steel.  It  is  so 
everywhere  you  put  wrong  next  you  to 
become  seduced,  entangled,  overcome. 

Very  significant  is  the  Scriptural 
statement  concerning  the  effect  of  this 
bad  choice  in  Lot.  First,  Lot  chose  the 
plain  with  Sodom  and  Qomorrah  in  it : 
Second,  he  pitched  his  tent  toward 
Sodom;  got  a  little  nearer ;  got  within 
the  hearing  of  its  siren  songs ;  became 
less  strenuous  in  his  determination  of 
non -conformity  with  the  world;  was 
less  in  simple  and  earnest  desire  to 
please  Gkxl ;  gave  up  daily  worship  in 
his  family,  perhaps ;  did  not  think  quite 
so  much  of  Abram  back  there  on  the 
barren  heights — that  is,  lost  his  affec- 
tion for  the  Church,  was  needlessly  ir- 
regular in  his  attendance  on  the  prayer- 
meeting  ;  was  not  quite  so  distinct  in 
his  confession  of  godliness ;  pitched  his 
tent  toward  Sodom. 

And  there,  when  afterward  the  angels 
came  to  warn  him  of  the  destruction 
impending  the  city,  they  foimd  him 
sitting  in  the  gate  cf  Sodom;  one  of  the 
magistrates  of  it  possibly,  at  any  rate 
in  position  and  authority  within  it,  a 
resident  of  Sodom, 

Such  was  the  way  this  evil  choice 
acted  upon  Lot.     And  here  In   this 


evil  choice  can  be  seen,  I  am  sure,  a 
large  and  prevaUing  reason  for  the 
wood,  hay,  and  stubble  superstnicturo 
of  a  life  he  built  upon  the  foundation 
of  his  faith. 

Second.  Lot  reared  this  wood,  hay, 
and  stubble  superstructure  of  a  life  ^ 
putting  himself  in  urtfawrojUe  condition* 
for  the  growth  and  edification  of  the  true 
life.  All  true  and  normal  growth  Is  the 
result  of  the  balance  between  the  life  in 
the  growing  thing  and  favorable  sur- 
roimdhig  conditions.  Make  the  condi- 
tions hostile,  and  you  hinder,  if  you  do 
not  destroy,  the  upbuilding  of  the  life. 
These  hindering  and  chilling  conditions 
into  which  Lot  thrust  himself  by  be- 
coming a  resident  of  Sodom  were  mainly 
two — prayerlessness  and  evil  influence. 

Praycrlessness :  ''Then  Abram  re- 
moved his  tent  and  came  and  dwelt  in 
the  plain  of  Mamre  which  Is  in  Hebron, 
and  built  there  an  altar  unto  the  Lord** 
(Qen.  xiii.  18) .  But  Lot  builds  no  altar. 
Suppose  Lot  had  held  himself  In  such 
personal  connection  with  Abram  that 
he  could  have  caught  a  litUe  of  the 
stimulus  of  Abram*s  devotion  I 

Make  application:  Tou  need  the 
Church,  its  worship,  conmiunion,  holy 
companionship,  etc. 

Evil  influence. — ^Living  there  in  So- 
dom, Lot  could  not  help  partaking  of 
the  evil  influences  of  the  place.  And 
the  better  life  In  him  lost  health,  tone, 
power.  It  was  very  miserable  wood, 
hay,  stubble,  he  began  to  build  Into  the 
structure  of  his  life.  Living  in  the 
constant  companionship  of  wrong,  and 
bereft  of  companionship  with  God, 
though  now  and  then  his  righteous  soul 
was  vexed  at  the  surroundhig  sinful- 
ness, he  himself  began  to  think  and  do 
very  sinful  things.  See  the  infamous 
and  Sodomite  proposal  Lot  dared  to 
think  of  making  about  his  daughters 
(Gen.  xix.  8) .  Ah  1  Sodom  is  no  place 
for  a  Christian.  Remember  that  when 
you  choose  your  pleasxuies,  or  your  busi- 
ness, or  your  companionship. 

Third.  Lot,  upon  the  foundation  of 
his  faith,  built  the  superstructure  of 
a  wood,  hay,   stubble  life,  because^ 
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doing  as  he  did,  he  iMt  his  chance  of 
feiUuttifig  for  CM.  Lot,  living  there 
in  Sodom,  sought  to  do  his  duty  of  wit- 
nessing for  €k>d  in  Sodom.  And  what 
did  lie  get  for  his  pains?  Ridicule  and 
faOare.  He  tried  to  make  the  Sodom- 
ites better,  and  they  said,  "  Stand  back "" ; 
they  said  again,  **  This  fellow  came  in  to 
sojourn,  and  he  will  needs  be  a  judge.  ** 
Lot  was  sure  the  Lord  was  about  to 
send  destruction  upon  the  city.  lie 
was  agitated  for  the  safety  of  his  fam- 
ily. "And  Lot  went  out  and  spake 
onto  his  sons-in-law  which  married  his 
daughters  and  said,  'Up,  get  you  out 
of  this  place,  for  the  Lord  will  destroy 
this  city. '  But  he  necmed  as  one  that 
wtoeked  unto  his  sons-in-law.  **   Ah  1 

"Thou  must  be  true  thyself 

If  thou  the  trath  wouldst  teach; 
It  needs  the  oyerflow  of  heart 
To  give  the  tips  full  tpeech.** 

Lot  living  there  in  Sodom,  himself  at 
least  a  partial  partaker  in  its  wickedness 
—how  could  he  seem  otherwise  to  his 
sons-in-law  tlian  one  who  mocked? 

Behold,  now.  the  failure  of  Lot*8  life 
work,  the  consuming  of  the  woml,  hay, 
and  stubble  of  it.  With  difficulty  he 
persuaded  his  wife  and  daughters  to  flee 
with  him.  Tlie  angels  force  him  out 
of  the  devoted  city.  The  earth  bums 
from  beneath.  Tlie  heavens  flame  from 
above.  Fart  of  his  family  falls  in  tlie 
destruction.  Judgment  overtakes  his 
wife  upon  the  way.  He  waits  a  little 
in  the  city  of  Zoar.  He  flees  out  of 
it  into  the  mountains,  stricken  with 
fear.  80,  though  he  chose  the  plain, 
be  gets  only  the  rugged  mountain  at 
the  last.  And,  cowering  in  the  moun- 
tahi  with  his  two  daughters,  the  influ- 
ence of  Sodom  overcomes  them,  and 
they  plunge  into  crime.  Family  ruined ; 
poaicsBions  gone;  wood,  hay,  stubble 
utterly  oonsumcd.  Himself  saved — 
but  so  as  by  fire. 

You  who  have  said  you  would  live 
ior  Jesus— like  Abram  doing  the  right 
though  the  right  be  rough— upon  that 
foundatloii  of  faith  in  Jesus  take  care 
how  yon  build.     Listen  to  the  Apostle, 


**  But  let  every  man  take  heed  how  he 
buildeth  thereupon. " 

We  are  justified  by  faith ;  but  we  are 
rewarded  according  to  our  works. 


July  22-28.— How  to  Get  Love.— 
Tim.  i.  5. 

Read  the  neighboring  Scripture  (vs. 
8-7). 

Attend  to  the  mc^aning  of  some  words : 

^  End  of  the  commandment.  ** 

**  End,  "  tliat  means  what  is  called  final 
end,  ultimate  result,  bloom. 

**  Commandment,  **  that  means  pre- 
cept, that  which  is  laid  down.  And 
the  Apostle  is  speaking  here  of  what, 
in  the  11th  verse  of  this  chapter,  he 
calls  the  glorious  Gk)spel  of  the  Blessed 
God;  so  that  the  phrase,  the  end  of 
the  commandment,  means  the  intended 
and  triumphing  result  of  the  teaching 
of  the  Gospel. 

^  Charity,  ^  that  means,  not  simply 
beneficence,  alms-giving,  as  charity  has 
come  to  signify  to-day  in  our  English 
speech,  but  that  deeper,  broader,  nobler 
structure,  something  we  coll  love,  God- 
ward,  manward. 

This,  then,  is  the  practical  meaning 
and  purpose  of  the  Gospel  for  us — that 
we  get  love. 

And  how  easy  everything  is  for  us  if 
we  only  have  love  I 

**Man  soon  wearies  of  living  at  his 
best.  "    Not  if  he  loves  the  best. 

"To  love  Thee,  Saviour,  is  to  be 
Cheerful,  and  brave,  and  stronfi:,  and  free; 
Calm  as  a  rock  'mid  strivinfi:  aeas. 
Certain  'mid  all  uncertaintiGS." 

Yes,  everything  is  easy  to  love  I 

And  wlien  we  think  of  our  Christian 
living — its  self-denials,  its  tasks,  its 
easy  yieldings  to  temptation,  its  slug- 
gishness— how  often  we  say  to  our- 
selves, "  Oh,  it  would  be  all  right,  and 
delightful,  and  swiftly  overcoming,  if 
we  were  only  conscious  of  a  deeper, 
steadier,  controlling  love  1 " 

And  we  sometimes  strive  and  struggle 
for  love.  But  we  never  get  love  in  the 
way  of  a  direct  striving  for  it.  Love 
never  comes  in  such  fashion.     Love  is 
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something  which  comes  indirectly,  as 
the  result  of  adjustment  to  conditions. 

Now  our  Scripture  is  very  practical 
and  important  because,  in  the  plainest 
way,  it  tells  us  how  to  get  a  noble, 
transforming,  impelling,  religious  love. 

First.  We  get  such  triumphing,  re- 
ligious love  out  of  a  pure  heart,  "  For 
the  end  of  the  commandment  is  charity 
— love — out  of  a  pure  heart,  " 

What  does  the  Scripture  mean  by  a 
man* 8  heart?  Heart,  in  the  Scripture, 
meims  the  center  and  scat  of  the  spirit- 
ual life,  the  source  and  fountain  of 
thoughts,  desires,  passions,  endeavors, 
that  in  a  man  which  is  sensitive  to  and 
may  respond  to  God.  And  a  pure  heart 
is  a  cleansed  heart — one  out  of  which 
evil  thoughts,  desires,  passions,  en- 
deavors, have  been  cast;  one  which 
holds  itself  in  such  attitude  as  that  it 
can  respond  to  God.  The  pure  in  heart 
see  God.  And  when  such  a  heart  be- 
holds God  in  His  beauty,  loveliness, 
kindness,  such  heart  cannot  resist  the 
springing  of  love  toward  Him. 

Second.  A  further  step  on  the  path 
toward  a  great  religious  love  is  the  htLY- 
mg  a  good  conscience.  Now  the  end  of 
Uie  commandment  is  love  out  of  a  pure 
heart,  and  of  a  good  coMcieiice. 

Conscience  includes  these  three  ele- 
ments— discrimination,  impulse,  reac- 
tion. And  a  good  conscience  is  where 
the  discrimination  between  wrong  and 
right  motives  is  quick ;  where  the  im- 
pulse toward  the  right  motive  is  yielded 
to ;  where  there  is  the  reaction  of  the 
unique  peace  of  an  obeyed  conscience. 

"I  feci  within  me 
A  peace  above  all  earthly  dif^nities, 
A  still  and  quiet  conscience." 

Is  it  difficult  to  see  that  with  a  pure 
heart  and  a  good  conscience  there 
would  begin  to  well  up  in  us  a  mighty 
and  impelling  religious  love? 

Third.  But  a  third  and  most  impor- 
tant step  on  the  path  toward  a  van- 
quishing religious  love  is  faith.  **  Now, 
the  end  of  the  commandment  is  love 
out  of  a  pure  heart,  and  of  a  good  con- 
science, and  of  faith  unfeigned.  " 

Unfeigned  faith  is  sincere  faith — ab- 


solute assent  of  intellect,  and  consent 
of  heart  to  Jesus  Christ.  Who  has 
kept  his  heart  pure?  Who  by  undevi- 
ating  choice  of  right  has  kept  his  con- 
science good?  That  is  the  trouble ;  we 
have  not.  And,  to  an  impure  heart  and 
a  twisted  conscience,  the  thought  of 
Qod  is  pain  instead  of  peace.  So  love 
toward  God  is  bafQod.  But  now  our 
Lord  Jesus  comes  with  His  atonement, 
with  cleansing  for  the  heart  and  satis- 
faction for  the  conscience ;  and  when 
we  by  faith  accept  it,  heart  and  con- 
science are  put  toward  Qod  in  right  re- 
lation, and  so  trust  is  the  way  to  love. 

Dr.  Shedd  tells  how,  **  in  a  beautiful 
New  England  village,  a  boy  lay  very 
sick,  drawing  near  to  death,  and  very 
sad.  His  heart  longed  for  the  treasure 
which  was  worth  more  to  him  now  than 
all  the  gold  of  the  Western  mines.  One 
day  I  sat  down  by  him,  took  his  hand, 
and  looking  into  his  troubled  face  asked 
him  what  made  him  so  sad?  '  Uncle, ' 
said  he,  '  I  want  to  love  God ;  would 
you  tell  me  how  to  love  God?*  I  said 
to  him,  '  My  boy,  you  must  trust  God 
first,  and  then  you  will  love  Him  with- 
out trying  to  at  all. '  With  a  surprised 
look  he  exclaimed,  'What  did  you 
say?'  I  repeated  the  exact  words,  and 
I  shall  never  forget  his  large,  hazel  eyes 
opened  on  me,  and  his  cheek  flushed, 
as  he  slowly  said,  'Well,  I  never  knew 
that  before;  I  always  thought  that  I 
must  love  God  first  before  I  had  any 
right  to  trust  Him.'  'No,  my  dear 
boy,'  I  answered,  'God  wants  us  to 
trust  Him ;  that  is  what  Jesus  always 
asks  us  to  do  first  of  all,  and  He  knows 
that  as  soon  as  we  trust  Him  we  shall 
begin  to  love  Him.  This  is  the  way  to 
love  God,  put  your  trust  in  Him  first  of 
all. '  Then  I  spoke  to  him  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,  and  how  Gk)d  sent  Him  that  we 
might  believe  in  Him,  and  how  all 
through  His  life  He  tried  to  win  the 
trust  of  men,  how  grieved  He  was  when 
men  would  not  believe  in  Him,  and 
every  one  who  believed  came  to  love 
without  trying  at  all.  He  drank  in 
the  truth,  and  simply  saying,  'I  will 
trust  Jesus  now,'  without  an  effort 
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pat  hia  joung  soul  in  Christ*8  hands 
thit  very  hour;  and  so  he  came  into 
the  peace  of  God  which  passeth  under- 
standing, and  lived  in  it  cahnly  and 
sweetly  to  the  end. " 

Tes,  trust— faith  unfeigned— is  the 
path  to  love. 

Learn: 

(a)  If  you  would  have  love  do  not  go 
hunting  after  some  other  doctrine  (v.  8) . 


(h)  If  you  would  have  love  do  not 
think  just  talking  about  things  will 
bring  love.     "Vain  Jangling"  (v.  6). 

(e)  If  you  would  have  love  do  not  be 
all  the  time  probing  your  feelings. 

((Q  How  practical  is  Christianity. 
Keep  a  pure  heart,  a  good  conscience, 
a  steady  trust,  and  an  impelling  and 
vanqui^ing  love  must  be  the  natural 
bloom. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  EXPOSITORY  SECTION. 


Ab  BzpositioiL 

Bt  Robert  Paterbon,  D.D.,  Bel- 
mont, Blakttrb,  Scotland. 

iComtinued  from  vol.  xxvii.^  page  561.) 

Btul,  a  tenant  ofJenu  ChrUt,  called  to 
be  an  apotile^  mparated  unto  the  goepd 
ef  €hd  {which  he  had  proniUed  afore 
2f  hU  prophets  in  the  Holy  Scripturee) 
eoneeming  hie  eon,  Jeeue  Chriet,  our 
Lord,  etc. — Rom.  1.  1-4. 

CoNCERKiNa  lira  Son.— The  grand 
subject  matter  of  the  Gospel  is  God*s 
Son,  Jesus  Christ,  who  bpramo  from 
David's  seed,  or  who  was  David's 
ompitnco  wrra  respect  to  the 
flesh.  In  a  word,  Christ  as  regards 
his  human  nature  was  David  *s  off- 
spring. No  one,  according  to  Old 
Testament  prophecy,  could  bo  tlie 
Hessiah,  the  Christ,  unless  he  sprang 
from  David,  **Isracrs  anointed  and 
greatest  king.  **  Note  particularly,  the 
veiy  expression,  **  nmde  of  David's  seed 
aoooiding  to  the  flesh, "  intimates  that 
there  is  another  and  higher  side  to  His 
complez  personality.  He  was  a  real 
man,  body,  soul,  and  spirit;  but  lie 
was  more  than  man,  more  than  David's 
Son.  He  was  God's  Son,  God's  Son 
emphatically,  God's  Son  pre-eminently 
and  peculiarly,  and  In  a  sense  all  His 
own.    Henoe  the  apostle  adds : 

Who  was  marked  off  as  Gtoo's  Son 
HI  (the  posaession  of)  power,  as  re- 
gaum  the  spirit  of  holiness,    by 


the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  It 
is  a  great  utterance.  Deep  beneath 
deep  is  in  it,  and  height  above  height. 
Its  length  and  breadth  reach  far,  very 
far.  The  phrase  the  spirit  of  fwlinen 
{irvevfia  dytuffvvrfg)  cannot  be  rendered 
"  the  Holy  Spirit. "  Thus  the  phrase 
itself  determines  that  the  reference  is 
not  to  the  Third  Person  of  the  God- 
head. Besides  the  phrase  **  according  to 
the  spirit  of  holiness"  (Kara  irvevfia 
dyiuovvJK)  stands  in  antithesis  to  the 
phrase  "acconllng  to  tlie  flesh"  (icari 
aapKa)  ;  and  thus  it  is  f urtlier  deter- 
mined tliat  the  reference  must  be  to  our 
Lord's  divine  nature.  On  the  one  side, 
the  lower,  lie  is  David's  son ;  on  the 
other,  the  higher.  He  is  God's  Son. 
The  one,  in  its  outer,  is  characterized 
by  "  flesh ; "  the  other  is  essentially  dis- 
tinguished by  **  holiness.  "  Holiness, 
morally  viewed,  is  of  the  very  essence 
of  divinity;  or  divinity,  to  change 
the  aspect,  morally  considered,  has  for 
its  very  essence  and  quintessence  Itoli- 
nese.  Jesus  on  His  higher  and  divine 
side  is  a  **  Spirit  of  Holiness  "—a  divine 
person,  whose  very  essence  morally  is 
holiness. 

Observe,  with  respect  to  His  human 
nature,  the  apostle  says  He  "  was  made  " 
{jdvyEvofikvov).  That  nature  was  orig- 
inated. It  began  to  bo.  No  such 
afllirmation  is  made  with  respect  to  the 
other  side  of  His  complex  being,  **  the 
spirit  of  holiness. "  It  was  not  in  any 
way  originated  or  derive<l.  Whatever 
is  originated  cannot  be  eternal.     What- 
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ever  is  derived  cannot  be  infinite.  The 
ideas  of  divinity  and  of  origination  or 
derivation  are  mutually  exclusive.  The 
one  of  necessity  annihUates  the  other. 
Thus  what  is  divine  cannot  be  origi- 
nated or  derived.  What  is  derived  or 
originated  cannot  be  divine.  Our 
Saviour,  on  the  upper  and  eternal  side, 
is  divine  equally  as  the  Father  and  the 
Uoly  Spirit.  True,  He  is  designated 
**  the  only  begotten  Son,  **  but  so  far  as 
the  idea  of  begetting  goes,  the  reference 
is  wholly  and  solely  to  Ilis  human  na- 
ture. Thus  the  Scripture  stands, 
**  Thou  art  my  Son,  this  day  have  I  be- 
gotten Thee"  (Ps.  ii.  7;  Ileb.  i.  5). 
"Therefore  also  that  holy  thing  which 
shall  be  bom  of  Thee  shall  be  caUed  the 
SonofQod'*  (Luke  i.  85) . 

Angels  are  God*s  sons.  Men  are 
God's  sons.  Angels  and  men  arc  alike 
made  in  the  image  of  God,  and  arc  for 
this  reason  His  moral  offspring.  There 
is  something  in  both  divine-like.  The 
essential  nature  of  both  is  divine -like. 
But  neither  angels  nor  men  are  €k)d*s 
sons  as  Christ  is  His  Son.  The  union 
of  the  human  and  the  divine  natures 
in  Christ  constitutes  Him  peculiarly, 
pre-eminently,  peerlessly,  the  Son  of 
€k)d.  He  is  absolutely  of  one  nature 
with  the  Father. 

The  verb  (6puj6tvTo^)  translated  in  the 
Authorized  Version  **  declared  to  be, " 
and  which  we  render  ''marked  off," 
has  dose  aflUnity  with  our  word  horizon. 
To  speak  to  the  merely  English  reader 
the  word  here  used  is  the  participial 
form  of  horidso,  to  bound  or  limits  from 
haras,  a  boundary.  It  is  the  origin  of 
horizon,  the  limit  or  boundary  of  vision. 
Thus  marked  ojf,  bounded  off,  is  the 
apostle's  idea.  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
is  marked  off  from  every  other  being  in 
the  universe.  He  is  from  every  oUier 
marked  off  as  God's  Son,  and  He  is 
marked  off  as  €kxl's  Son  in  the  posses- 
sion of  power.  His  being  is  His  two- 
fold personality,  is  sui  generis.  There 
is  none  like  it,  absolutely  none. 

Literally  it  is  said  that  He  is  **  marked 
off"  as  Ghxl's  Son  inpotoer.  In  the  ele- 
ment of  power  is  the  idea,  and  that 


comes  to  the  expression  we  give,  in  the 
possession  of  power. 

He  is  ** marked  off  as  God's  Son  in 
the  possession  of  power  by  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  dead.  "  We  should  not  say 
with  the  King  James  translators,  **by 
the  resurrection  from  the  dead, "  but 
with  the  Revisionists,  "by  the  resur- 
rection of  the  dead. "  Paul  is  thinking 
of  more  than  Christ's  own  resurrection. 
Of  course  our  Lord's  own  resurrection 
is  included,  but  is  conceived  as  inclusive 
of  all  others.  "  For  as  in  Adam  all  die, 
so  also  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive" 
(1  Cor.  XV.  22) .  No  matter  what  view 
one  takes  of  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead  as  to  its  nature,  it  is  realized  in 
and  by  Jesus  Christ.  His  own  resur- 
rection is  a  fact  the  most  indisputable. 
It  stands  unshaken  and  unshakable. 
Even  our  apostle  had  seen  the  risen 
Lord  (1  Cor.  xv.  8).  No  man  who 
keeps  company  with  Paul  could  pos- 
sibly believe  that  he  is  either  a  deceiver 
or  deceived.  For  Paul,  then,  Christ  had 
risen  from  the  dead.  That  resurrection 
marked  Him  off  as  €k)d'8  Son  in  the 
possession  of  power.  That  resurrection 
moreover,  taken  in  connection  with  the 
antecedent  propitiatory  life  and  death, 
was  the  meritorious  cause  or  ground  of 
the  resurrection  of  all  men.  Instal- 
ments of  the  general  resurrection  had 
been  given  even  in  Paul's  time.  In 
connection  with  the  marvelous  phe- 
nomena that  occurred  after  the  death 
of  Jesus,  "the  graves,"  or  "tombs," 
or  "sepulchers"  "were  opened,  and 
many  bodies  of  the  saints  who  had 
fallen  asleep  were  raised  up"  (Matt, 
xxvil.  62) .  The  earthquake  happened, 
it  would  appear.  Just  immediately  on 
the  occurrence  of  the  decease,  and  thus 
in  the  rending  of  the  sepulchers  prep- 
aration was  made  for  the  ensuing  resur- 
rection. But  the  reanimation  of  the 
bodies  was  fittingly  postponed  till  after 
the  resurrection  of  Him  who  is  Himself 
at  once  "  the  Resurrection, "  and  "  the 
first-born  from  the  dead"  (Col.  L 
18),  "the  first  fruits  of  them  who 
sleep"  (1  Cor.xv.20)— (Morison'sCom. 
on  Matthew  in  loe.).    In  these  resurrec- 
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Hods,  in  all  resuiTections  that  had  taken 
place  or  that  were  to  come,  the  apostle 
MW  Christ  distinctly  marked  off  as  the 
God -man  Redeemer  in  the  possession  of 
power.  His  power  it  is.  His  unique 
and  divine  power,  in  which  and  by 
means  of  which  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead  is  realized. 

When  we  postulate  divinity,  there  is 
no  difficulty  with  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead.  Absolutely  none.  He  who 
is  equal  to  creation  is  equal  to  annihila- 
tion. He  who  is  equal  to  creation  and 
annihilation  is  equal  to  resurrection. 

Paul,  however,  is  not  thinking  merely 
of  onmipotence,  or  of  the  almightiness 
physically  or  metaphysically  of  Chridt. 
His  use  of  the  term  power  is  much  more 
onnprchensive.  Omnipotence  Is  in- 
volved, but  is  not  exhaustive  of  the 
Idea.  Had  not  our  Lord  become  in- 
csmate ;  had  He  not  lived,  and  suffered, 
tnd  died,  and  risen  from  the  dead  in  be- 
half of  men,  had  He  not  made  propitia- 
tioD  for  their  sins,  and  thus  satisfied  all 
the  claims  which  were  against  them — 
resurrection,  deliverance  from  death  on 
every  side,  the  lower  as  the  higher, 
with  respect  to  the  body  as  to  the  soul, 
would  have  been  forever  a  moral  impoe- 
sibQiiy.  "The  wages  of  sin  is  death ** 
as  regards  both  body  and  soul ;  of  the 
body  in  one  way,  of  the  soul  and  spirit 
in  another.  But  for  our  Saviour  and 
the  atonement  He  made  for  us,  we  all 
ihoold  "have  been  holden  of  death** 
everiastingly.  God,  as  the  great  moral 
llagistrate,  the  righteous  Administrator 
of  moral  law,  would  have  been  destitute 
of  the  power  to  deliver  from  "  the  wages 
of  sin"  a  single  unit  of  the  human 
funfly.  It  is  Christ — Christ  by  means 
of  His  propitiatory  life  and  death — Who 
puts  Qod  In  the  possession  of  power  to 
Mve,  and  tiius  in  the  possession  of 
power  to  raise  from  the  dead.  Such  is 
undoubtedly  Paul*s  magnificent  and  in- 
qiirsd  conception. 

J18C8  Chkcbt  our  Lord.  The  order 
of  the  words  in  the  Revised  Version  is 
the  true  order.  They  are  in  the  con- 
Bectfam  exceedingly  solemn  and  grand. 
He  who  Is  the  great  subject-matter  of 


the  €k)spel ;  He  who  is  the  Alpha  and 
the  Omega  of  the  Old  Testament  Scrip- 
tures in  their  entirety;  He  who  is 
David's  Son  according  to  the  flesh  and 
Cod's  Son  according  to  the  Spirit  of 
Holiness,  both  €k)d  and  man ;  He  who 
is  marked  off  from  aU  the  universe  as 
God's  Son  in  the  possession  of  power 
by  the  resurrection  of  the  dead — He  is 
that  very  Jesus  Christ,  the  divinely  an- 
ointed and  divinely  appointed  Saviour 
whom  we  Christians  adore  as  Lord, 
our  Lord,  and  Lord  of  all.  If  He  be 
not  Lord  to  others,  He  is  at  least  Lord 
to  us.  We  glory  in  Him.  He  exercises 
Lordship,  as  we  believe,  over  the  vasti- 
tudesof  intelligences  in  the  world  of 
light.  Wonderful  that  He  became  in- 
carnate and  died  for  our  sins,  accord- 
ing to  the  Scriptures.  We  seat  Him 
on  the  throne  of  our  affections  and  as 
Lord  over  the  conscience. 


The  Seven  Beatitudes  of  the  Apooilypse. 

By  Rev.  J.  L.  Campbell,  Chelten- 
ham, Ont. 

The  Book  of  the  Revelation  is  highly 
symbolic,  mysterious,  and  often  diffi- 
cult of  interpretation.  The  number 
seven,  the  symbol  of  totality,  universal- 
ity, or  thorouglmess,  occurs  at  least 
twenty  times  in  this  book.  We  read  of 
the  seven  spirits  of  Gk)d,  %,e,,  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  His  one  perfect  seven-fold 
energy,  the  seven  churches,  the  seven 
stars,  the  seven  candlesticks,  the  seven 
seals,  the  seven  trumpets,  the  seven 
bowls,  etc.  ;  but  it  is  not  generally 
known,  at  least  is  not  published  in 
any  book  with  which  I  am  acquainted, 
that  there  are  seven,  and  only  seven, 
beatitudes  in  the  book.  This  discovery 
gives  a  new  interest  to  this  portion  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  affords  a  rich 
line  of  thought  for  meditation  and 
instruction.  It  is  pleasant,  even  joyous, 
to  find  that  He  who  began  His  public 
teaching  with  the  sweet  word  **  blessed  " 
seven  times  repeated  in  the  well-known 
l)eatitudes  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
ends  the  New  Testament  Revelation 
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with  the  same  encouraging,  aasuring 
word  repeated  again  seven  times.  He 
was  then  on  euth  and  spoke  on  the 
moontain  side,  but  now  He  is  in  heaven 
and  speaks  from  the  Holy  of  Holies. 
The  risen,  ascended,  and  glorified 
Redeemer  still  is  interested  in  His 
followers,  and  pronoimoes  blessings 
upon  them.    The  beatitudes  are : 

1.  ''Blessed  is  he  that  readeth,  and 
they  that  hear  the  words  of  the  proph- 
ecy, and  keep  the  things  that  are  writ- 
ten therein,  for  the  time  is  at  hand** 
(i.  8). 

2.  "Blessed  are  the  dead  that  die  in 
the  Lord,  from  henceforth,  yea,  saith 
the  Spirit,  that  they  may  rest  from  their 
labors,  for  their  works  follow  with 
them"  (xiv.  18). 

8.  "Blessed  is  he  that  watcheth  and 
keepeth  his  garments  lest  he  walk 
naked  and  they  see  his  shame"  (xvi. 
15). 

4.  "Blessed  are  they  which  are  bid- 
den to  the  marriage  supper  of  the 
Lamb"  (xix.  9). 

5.  "  Blessed  and  holy  is  he  that  hath 
part  in  the  first  resurcction ;  on  such  the 
second  death  hath  no  power,  but  they 
shall  bo  priests  of  God  and  of  Christ, 
and  shall  reign  with  Him  a  thousand 
years"  (xx.  6). 

6.  "Blessed  is  he  that  keepeth  the 
words  of  the  prophecy  of  this  book" 
(xxii.  7) . 

7.  "Blessed  are  they  that  wash  their 
robes  that  they  may  have  the  right  to 
come  to  the  tree  of  life,  and  may  enter 
in  by  the  gates  into  the  city"  (xxii.  14) . 

In  Matthew  the  beatitudes  come  one 
after  the  other  without  any  intervening 
matter,  but  in  the  Revelation  they  are 
separated  by  longer  or  shorter  portions 
of  the  book.  In  Matthew  there  is  an 
evident  logical  connection  between  the 
beatitudes,  and  we  may  believe  that  by 
seeking  we  shall  find  a  connection  be- 
tween these  also,  although  they  are 
written  with  interruptions.  The  book 
is  one,  and  has  a  unity  of  author  and 
purpose.  As  there  is  a  connection  be- 
tween the  several  parts  of  the  book,  so 
we  may  look  for  such  between  the  sep- 


arated beatitudes.  Professor  Milligan, 
of  Aberdeen,  divides  the  book  into  seven 
parts,  parallel  to  those  which  he  finds 
in  the  Gk)8pel  by  St.  John.  In  that  Gos- 
pel he  finds  the  struggling  and  victori- 
ous Saviour;  in  the  Revelation  His 
struggling  and  triumphant  Church. 
His  divisions  are:  (1)  The  introduc- 
tion (i) .  (2)  The  church  on  the  field 
of  history  (ii.,  iii).  (8)  Anticipations 
of  the  Church's  victory  (iv.,  v). 
(4)  The  conflict  between  the  Church 
and  her  enemies  (vi.-xviii).  (5) 
The  pause  of  victory  (xix.,  xx).  (6) 
The  New  Jerusalem,  the  happy  home 
of  the  victorious  saints  (xxi).  (7) 
The  conclusion  (xxii).  We  find,  ac- 
cepting this  analysis,  the  first  beatitude 
is  in  the  introduction,  the  second  and 
third  are  in  the  main  section  of  the 
book,  in  that  describing  the  conflict, 
the  fourth  and  fifth  are  in  that  concern- 
ing the  pause  of  victory,  and  the 
sixth  and  seventh  are  in  the  conclusion. 

The  book  as  a  whole  is  occupied  with 
the  struggle,  the  fight  of  the  Church 
in  the  world  against  her  enemies,  the 
Beast,  the  False  Prophet,  and  the  Ser- 
pent—  the  threefold  manifestation  of 
evil.  This,  I  think,  gives  us  the  key 
to  these  beatitudes.  They  are  the 
beatitudes  of  cMon,  of  deedM,  and  so 
are  a  contrast  to  and  an  advance  on  the 
beatitudes  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
which  are  beatitudes  of  character,  or 
of  religious  and  moral  condition  or 
state.  As  the  fourth  beatitude  in  Mat- 
thew is  the  climax  of  the  whole — the 
first  three  preparing  for  and  culmi- 
nating in  it,  and  the  other  three  orig- 
inating in  and  growing  out  of  it — so 
also  in  the  Apocalypse  the  fourth,  via., 
that  concerning  the  blessedness  of  those 
(efifectually )  bidden  to  the  marriage  sup- 
per of  the  Lamb  is  the  climax  of  the 
new  seven.  The  first  three  run  up  to 
and  centralize  in  it,  and  the  other  three 
are  similar  to  the  first,  and  may  be  con- 
sidered as  further  stages  of  develop- 
ment in  the  same. 

He  who  is  effectually  called  to  the 
marriage  supper  of  the  Lamb  lives  a 
life  of  active  preparation  for  that  great 
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and  glorious  event.  The  rule  of  his 
ooaverBation  or  manner  of  life  is  the 
Word  of  Ck)d,  the  lamp  that  shineth  in 
A  dark  place,  to  which  he  gives  heed 
antQ  the  day-dawn  and  the  day-star 
arise  in  his  heart.  Here  we  have  the 
flnst  and  sixth  beatitudes.  He  patiently 
continues  in  well-doing  even  unto 
death,  and  his  works  follow  with  him 
into  the  marriage  hall  as  evidence  and 
reward  of  his  faith.  This  gives  the 
second  beatitude. 

In  the  gospel  by  John  there  are  only 
two  beatitudes :  (1)  The  blessedness  of 
faiOi  in  Christ  without  having  seen 
Him  (xz.,  29),  and  (2)  the  blessedness 
of  doing  the  known  commandments  of 
Him  who  is  at  once  teacher  and  exem- 
plar (xii.  17).  These  are  echoed  in 
the  Apocalypse. 

He  keeps  Himself  unspotted  from 
the  world  and  is  not  found  naked,  but 
dotbcd  with  the  robe  pure  and  white 
when  his  Master  comes.  That  day 
does  not  overtake  him  as  a  thief. 
He  has  on  the  wedding  garment,  the 
righteous  acts  of  a  righteous  man  jus- 
tified by  faith.  Ilenoe  we  find  the 
third  and  seventh  beatitudes.  He  is 
regenerated  and  united  to  the  living 
and  great  High  Priest  within  the  veil ; 
he  has  heard  the  voice  of  the  Bon  of 
Ckxi  and  lives ;  he  has  part  in  the  first 


resurrection,  and  is  in  consequence  a 
priest  of  Qod  and  of  Christ  and  par- 
takes in  the  glory  of  the  ascended  and 
reigning  Priest-King.  He,  with  his 
Redeemer,  lives  and  reigns  in  perfected 
bliss  for  a  thousand  years,  even  for- 
ever and  over.  This  is  the  sixth  beati- 
tude. 

In  each  he  is  a  man  of  deeds  and  is 
blessed  in  his  doing  (James  i.  25) . 

His  works  are  the  consequence  and 
proof  of  his  sure  calling  and  election. 
His  faith  is  seen  to  be  living  by  his 
acts. 

Ho  is  blessed  with  the  blessing  of 
Abraham,  his  father,  who  believed 
and  obeyed. 

The  writer  hopes  that  this  brief 
study  may  direct  attention  to  this  last 
book  of  the  Bible  and  lead  to  its  being 
read,  preached,  and  heard,  and  that 
thus  a  great  blessing  may  come  to  the 
Cliurch.  Its  first  beatitude  has  in 
view  a  congregation  having  a  minister 
who  reads  and  an  audience  who  hears. 
It  is  tlie  only  book  of  Uie  Scriptures 
which  declares  the  reader  and  hearers 
of  it  blessed.  Its  beatitudes  invite  and 
encourage  study  of  its  contents.  It  is 
pre-eminently  the  book  for  these  last 
days  and  should  not  be  imfamiliar,  a 
Urra  incognita,  to  our  preachers  and 
their  congregations. 
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T10N8  AHD  Customs  of  Northern 
Africa  AHD  Egtft. 

SuFERsnnoNB  have  always  had  a 
vigorous  growth  in  the  soil  of  Egypt. 
In  the  museum  at  Cairo,  and  still  more 
•moiig  the  ruins  of  Thebes,  one 
wanden,  as  It  were,  through  vast 
petrified  fomta^  where  may  be  seen  in 
caduring  stone,  the  form  and  character 


of  that  religious  life  which  flourished 
in  Egypt  for  thousands  of  years.  These 
trees  no  longer  spread  their  branches 
and  bear  their  fruit ;  yet,  in  the  same 
general  soil  in  which  they  grew,  there 
is  found  an  inferior  undergrowth  which 
evidently  springs  from  the  same  root. 
Although  practically  all  of  Egypt 
and  Nortliem  Africa  is  nominally  Mo- 
hammedan, there  nevertheless  appear, 
in  different  forms,  many  superstitions 
that  more  properly  belong  to  the  Sham- 
anism of  the  ancients.  One  of  the 
characteristics  of  Mohammed's  con- 
quest was  to  form  an  easy  alliance  with 
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whatever  could  not  be  expelled.  It 
was  so  in  Mecca,  when  veneration  of 
the  Eaaba,  formerly  an  object  of  idola- 
trous worship,  was  ingrafted  upon 
Islam.     It  has  been  so  everywhere. 

Without  attempting  in  every  instance 
to  trace  them  to  their  source,  I  purpose 
to  point  out  in  this  paper  some  of  those 
superstitions  which  exert  the  most  bale- 
ful influence  upon  the  people  of  Egypt 
and  Barbary. 

By  grouping  Egypt  with  the  North 
African  States,  it  is  not  claimed  that 
conditions  throughout  this  territory  are 
everywhere  the  same.  The  Arabs  of 
Egypt  arc,  as  a  rule,  superior  both  in 
intelligence  and  moral  character  to  the 
natives  of  Barbary,  while  the  natives  of 
Tunis  and  Algeria  are  in  advance  of  the 
Moors  of  Morocco.  Again,  the  English 
and  the  French  in  Egypt  and  the 
French  in  Algeria  and  Tunis  have  ex- 
erted a  powerful  influence,  which  has 
not  been  felt  at  all  as  yet  in  Morocco, 
at  least  outside  of  Tangier.  But  the 
general  character  of  the  superstitions 
and  customs  throughout  all  of  this  ter- 
ritory is  the  same. 

Belief  in  demons  everywhere  prevails. 
The  chief  of  the  demons  is  **  Iblis,  ^  or 
**  Shaitan, "  the  devil.  But  he  is  not 
the  enticer  to  evil ;  he  is  rather  an  in- 
describable monster,  who  changes  his 
shape  at  will,  prowls  in  the  dark,  jug- 
gles with  the  light,  and  lays  tribute 
upon  whomsoever  he  will.  Sometimes 
he  may  be  avoided  by  charms.  Some- 
times he  must  be  propitiated,  and 
votive  offerings  to  him  are  hung  in  the 
branches  of  the  trees. 

Associated  with  belief  in  ** Iblis**  and 
the  demons  is  belief  in  Innumerable 
djins  or  genii,  supposed  to  be  a  kind  of 
sphrit,  pre- Adamite  in  origin  and  inter- 
mediate between  angels  and  men. 
These  djins  haunt  the  caves  and  the 
lonely  places  by  the  sea  and  among  the 
mountains.  They  are  supposed  to  take 
part  daily  in  the  affairs  of  men.  So 
great  is  the  fear  of  them  that  before  a 
bucket  is  lowered  into  a  well  or  a  burden 
cast  upon  the  ground  permission  is 
usually  asked  of  the  djin  that  may  be 


near.  The  aid  of  djins  is  invoked  by 
the  magicians  for  the  performance  of 
marvels,  after  the  manner  of  ancient 
necromancy  and  modem  spiritualism. 
Some  of  these  spirits  are  evil,  others 
good.  Not  far  below  the  mission- 
house  in  Tangier  is  a  lonely  nook  in  the 
sea,  supposed  to  be  the  haunt  of  a  good 
djin.  Moorish  women  may  often  be 
seen  going  to  this  rock  when  the  tide  is 
out,  to  carry  offerings  and  seek  the  aid 
of  the  spirit. 

It  not  infrequently  happens  that  a 
man  or  a  woman  becomes  possessed  by 
an  evil  djin,  or  demon.  Then  the 
hakem,  or  doctor,  is  usually  sum- 
moned, and,  by  charms  and  incanta- 
tions or  frequently  by  beating,  the  in- 
truder is  expelled.  When  a  woman  of 
the  lower  classes  is  afflicted  with  epi- 
lepsy or  some  other  disease  the  nature 
of  which  is  not  understood,  tffe  sheikh 
and  several  women  of  the  village  <u:e 
called  in.  She  is  declared  by  the 
sheikh  to  be  possessed  by  a  djin.  The 
women  beat  the  tom-toms  and  scream 
and  yell  for  most  of  the  night  Then 
the  sheikh  informs  the  woman  that  it 
will  be  necessary  for  them  to  return  the 
next  night,  and  that  a  sheep  must  be 
provided.  The  next  night  the  pro- 
gram of  tom-toms  and  howling  is  re- 
peated. Finally  the  sheep  is  dressed 
up  as  a  bride,  and  the  woman  is  placed 
upon  its  back  and  compelled  to  ride 
about  for  a  while,  when  the  sheikh  pro- 
nounces her  cured.  The  sheep  is  then 
killed  and  dressed,  and  the  company 
indulges  in  a  great  feast. 

The  people  of  Egypt  and  Barbary 
firmly  believe  that  the  spirits  of  the 
dead  return.  By  many  the  prophet  is 
supposed  to  make  nightly  visits,  and  a 
kind  of  aloes,  known  as  ^'suburra'*  (lit- 
eral meaning,  ''make  to  continue**)  is 
hung  over  the  outer  doors,  that  the 
prophet,  seeing  it,  will  grant  his  bless- 
ing to  the  house  and  cause  it  to  con- 
tinue. During  at  least  two  of  their 
great  feasts  (one  of  them  being  Bairam, 
which  follows  the  fast  of  Ramadan) 
the  women,  and  many  of  the  men  as 
well,  carry  offerings  of  cakes,  etc.,  for 
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(he  dead  to  tlie  cemeteries.  This  is 
done  in  ordur  to  prevent  the  spirits  of 
the  dead  from  returning  to  their  houses. 
But  these  offerings  ore  not  kid  upon 
the  graves,  as  among  many  savage 
tribes,  but  given  to  the  beggars  wlio 
frequent  the  cemeteries  in  anticipation 
of  these  gifts.  Similar  to  this  is  a  cus- 
tom prevalent  among  the  Copts,  of 
burning  incense  after  a  funeral  to  drive 
the  spirit  from  the  house. 

The  superstition  which,  perhaps, 
exerts  the  greatest  influence  is  tliat  of 
the  ** Evil  Eye."  Certain  persons  arc 
supposed  to  possess  the  power  of  pro- 
ducing all  manner  of  physical  injury, 
even  to  the  causing  of  death,  by  a  mem 
glance  of  the  eye.  A  mother  is  in 
terror  if  you  compliment  her  child,  for 
fear  it  will  attract  the  Evil  Eye.  To 
lessen  the  peril,  children  of  respectable 
and  well-to-do  parents  are  often  allowed 
to  go  in  filth  and  rags.  To  save  thcm- 
sclevs  from  the  Evil  Eye,  the  people 
^eaort  to  various  charms.  A  little 
sQver  hand  is  laid  upon  the  foreheads  of 
the  boy  babies  at  birth  (tlie  girls  are 
not  considered  as  worth  saving) .  Boys 
are  often  seen  with  little  charms  tied 
CO  their  hair  or  fastened  to  their  caps. 
Women  attach  charms  for  tlio  same 
purpose  to  different  objects  in  the 
house.  The  little  donkey  that  I  rode 
in  Luxor  had  three  charms  attached  to 
a  string  about  his  neck.  When  wo 
asked  Ahmed,  the  guide  and  owner  of 
the  donkey,  what  they  were,  he  replied 
promptly :  *^  Texts  from  the  Koran,  to 
keep  away  the  Evil  Eye.  **  Wo  asked 
him  if  he  wore  any  such  protection 
himself,  and  ho  answered,  **No,  Qod 
is  best.  I  do  not  need  to  wear  any- 
tUng  against  the  Evil  Eye.  People 
like  you  do  not  need  anything  to  Kive 
them  from  the  Evil  Eye.  Qod  will  take 
care  of  us.  "  Ahmed  is  far  above  his 
fellows  both  in  intelligence  and  char- 
acter. He  has  attended  the  American 
Miasion  school  at  Luxor  for  three  sum- 
mers, and  seems  to  have  an  earnest  am- 
bition to  know  and  to  practice  that 
which  is  true.  But  the  traditions  of 
Ua  fatben  are  strong. 


Not  only  the  Evil  Eye,  but  other  ills 
of  life  are  to  bo  warded  off  by  charms. 
On  the  fronts  of  nuiny  houses,  particu- 
larly in  Alexandria,  we  have  seen 
wooden  hands  projecting  as  a  protec- 
tion against  the  Evil  Eye,  and  also  as  a 
kind  of  general  guaranty  of  good  for- 
tune. On  the  inner  blinds  and  doors  of 
a  native  house  in  Tunis  we  found  many 
Arabic  texts  and  prayers,  one  of  which  I 
subjoin  :  "  SiUim  a  la  Nwihfil  a  la  min 
on  a  la  Mohammed  fil  morceUu  famin, 
Allah  alma  ou  a  oukarua  adab  emmoum  ** 
— which  means :  "  Peace  be  on  I^oah  in 
botli  worlds,  and  on  Mohammed  among 
the  sent  ones.  The  blessing  of  Qod  be 
on  us,  and  may  Ood  preserve  us  from 
venomous  reptiles. " 

There  is  another  class  of  superstitions 
which  exerts  a  very  great  influence 
upon  the  general  character  of  tlie  peo- 
ple. I  refer  to  religious  frenzies. 
Some  of  these  are  practiced  by  the  Mar- 
abouts, a  sect  of  religious  teachers,  who 
claim  for  themselves  special  sanctity, 
inspiration,  the  power  of  handling 
deadly  serpents  without  injury,  and 
the  power  of  working  miracles.  On 
Fridays  tliey  gather  in  their  mosques, 
eat  snakes  and  scorpions,  and  receive 
special  divine  impulses.  Once  every 
year  they  liave  a  great  celebration.  At 
their  mosques  the  tom-toms  are  beaten, 
while  the  devotees  sway  to  and  fro  and 
whirl  round  and  round,  working  them- 
selves into  a  state  of  the  highest  mental 
excitement.  Until  restrained  by  British 
and  French  influence;,  tlie  Marabouts 
were  accustomed  on  these  occasions  to 
parade  the  streets  and  commit  many 
extravagances. 

Of  the  same  general  character  with 
the  Marabouts  arc  the  Dervislies,  of 
which  many  sc^cts  are  found  in  Egypt 
The  most  fanatical  of  these  are  of  the 
order  known  as  "  Rifaceyeh. "  They 
perform,  or  claim  to  perform,  many 
wonderful  feats.  One  sect,  for  ex- 
ample, claims  the  power  of  thrusting 
iron  spikes  into  their  eyes  and  bodies 
without  sustaining  injury,  and  also  the 
power  of  breaking  great  stones  upon 
their  chests.     Another  sect  claims  to 
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handle  deadly  serpents  without  injury, 
and  they  frequently  devour  those  rep- 
tiles. The  sheikh  of  this  sect,  the 
"  Saadceyeh,  ^  was  formerly  accustomed 
on  special  occasions  to  ride  on  horse- 
back oyer  the  prostrate  forms  of  the 
devotees,  who  threw  themselves  on  the 
ground  for  this  purpose.  But  the 
British  Government  has  put  a  stop  to 
these  barbarities.  One  evening  we 
witnessed  one  of  the  zikrs,  or  fetes,  of 
the  Howling  Dervishes  at  Cairo.  There 
was  nothing  remarkable  about  tlie  per- 
formance, except  a  gradual  increase  of 
swayings  and  contortions  of  the  body, 
accompanied  by  an  almost  constant 
repetition  of  tlie  name  of  Allah  and 
the  most  guttural,  gasping,  and 
gliastly  groans  that  probably  ever  pro- 
ceeded from  human  lips,  until  the  per- 
formers, 25  in  number,  including  one 
boy,  were  in  a  state  of  general  delirium 
and  mental  and  physical  exhaustion. 
Enough  members  of  the  order  took  goofl 
care  to  remain  sufficiently  eompaa  mentis 
to  look  well  after  the  **  backsheesh, " 
which  those  who  had  witnessed  this 
highly  religious  service  were  expected 
to  leave  behind  them  **  for  the  good  of 
the  order. " 

The  most  fanatical  sects  to  be  found 
in  Egypt  or  Northern  Africa  (perhaps 
because  they  are  under  less  restraint) 
are  the  Assoni  and  the  Hamdouchi  of 
Morocco. 

The  Assoni  claim  that  their  patron 
saint,  Sidi  Bon  Aissa,  gave  them  power 
over  all  venomous  reptiles.  In  their 
most  devout  religious  exercises  they 
wind  serpents  around  their  necks  and 
arms.  Once  every  year,  usually  about 
our  Christmas  time,  they  have  a  great 
feast.  Devotees  from  the  country  dis- 
tricts gather  in  the  cities  and  larger  vil- 
lages. They  form  in  groups  of  80  or 
40,  beat  the  tom-tom,  whirl  round  and 
round,  and  work  themselves  into  the 
extremest  frenzy.  Sometimes  a  live 
sheep  is  thrown  in  among  the  worship- 
ers who  immediately  tear  it  limb  from 
limb  and  devour  it,  entrails  and  all. 
When  one  falls,  purple  in  the  face  and 
foaming  at  the  mouth,  he  is  believed 


to  be  specially  inspired,  and  the  others 
leap  in  wild  ecstasy  about  him.  Live 
suiUlcs  and  scorpions  are  frequently 
eaten  during  these  celebrations,  and 
the  more  furious  bite  at  everything 
animate  or  inanimate.  Jews  and  Chris- 
tians have  not  infrequently  lost  their 
lives  by  venturing  too  near  on  these 
occasions. 

The  Hamdouchi  resemble  in  many 
particulars  t|ie  Assoni.  Instead,  how- 
ever, of  handling  deadly  serpents  and 
scorpions,  they  inflict  upon  themselves 
bodily  injury.  They  claim  to  have  re- 
ceived power  to  do  this  without  suffer- 
ing from  their  patron  saint,  Sidi  All 
Bon  Hamdouch.  In  their  extreme 
frenzies  they  gash  themselves  with 
knives  and  hatchets,  and  frequently 
thrust  nails  and  daggers  through  their 
cheeks. 

When  we  ask,  whence  arose  these 
superstitions?  it  is  not  difficult  to  an- 
swer that  many  of  them  at  least  are 
older  than  the  Hegira.  Although 
Mohammed  incorporated  the  doctrine 
of  the  djins,  or  genii,  in  the  Koran,  the 
propitiation  of  Iblis  is  not  unlike  that 
which  existed  in  Egypt  from  very  early 
times.  The  same  is  true  of  making 
offerings  to  the  dead,  and  of  many  other 
superstitions  referred  to  in  this  paper. 
The  question  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
Assoni  is  of  more  than  ordinary  interest 
Although  the  remains  of  Sidi  Ben  Aissa, 
as  also  those  of  Sidi  Ali  Ben  Hamdouch, 
arc  said  to  rest  at  Maquissez,  the  words 
Sidna  Aissa  mean  literally,  **  Our  Lord 
Jesus,  **  and  some  have  conjectured  that 
the  sect  which  bears  this  name  were 
originally  a  remnant  of  the  Ophites,  who 
were  once  scattered  through  Barbary. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  serpent  wor- 
ship of  the  ancient  Egyptians  reap- 
peared in  the  tenets  and  practices  of 
this  heretical  sect,  as  well  as  among  tbo 
Nicolaitans  and  the  Qnostics,  soon  after 
the  opening  of  the  Christian  era. 
Tertullian  said  of  the  Ophites  that  they 
even  went  to  the  extent  of  preferring 
the  serpent  to  Christ,  as  the  former 
brought  the  knowledge  of  good  and 
evil  into  the  world.    And  Epiphaniui, 
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in  dcflcribing  the  Ophite  ceremoaies, 
said  that  they  kept  a  living  serpent  in 
a  chest  and  at  the  time  of  the  mysteries 
would  entice  him  forth  by  .a  piece  of 
bread.'  The  door  being  opened,  he 
would  oome  forth  and  coil  himself 
around  the  bread.  This  they  called 
the  perfect  sacrifice.  Then  they  would 
break  and  distribute  the  bread  among 
the  worshipers,  and  whoever  desired 
it  might  kiss  the  serpent.  The  service 
was  concluded  by  singing  a  hymn 
through  him  to  the  Supreme  Father. 
Whether  the  present  Assoni  of  Morocco 
have  any  connection  with  the  Ophites, 
it  is  evident  that  tliey  have  through 
some  channel  received  some  of  the 
tenets  and  adopted  some  of  the  practices 
of  the  ancient  serpent  worshipers  of 
Egypt. 

A  more  important  question  is,  What 
is  the  influence  of  these  superstitions 
upon  the  people  who  hold  them?  It 
is  safe  to  say,  on  general  principles,  that 
the  man  who  attempts  to  propitiate  the 
devil  ia  paying  too  dearly  for  favors 
received;  that  the  man  who  walks  in 
fear  of  the  spirits  of  the  dead  is  a  slave 
to  a  morbid  and  misguided  imagination ; 
that  whoever  trusts  in  charms  is  a 
simpleton,  and  that  those  who  need  to 
work  themselves  into  a  frenzy  in  order 
to  be  religious  are  destitute  alike  of  the 
spirit  of  true  religion  and  of  common - 
sense.  This  may  seem  like  a  sweeping 
and  severe  chaiacterization,  but  con- 
crete illustration  is  everywhere  appar- 
ent These  simple  people  live  in  an 
unreal  world.  They  are  constantly 
combating  shadows,  and  looking  for 
help  to  forces  which  have  no  existence 
outside  of  their  own  imagination. 
They  rely  on  dreams  rather  than  upon 
carefully  laid  plans.  They  trust  to  the 
caprice  of  lucky  and  unlucky  days 
rather  than  to  forces  and  laws  which 
are  unchangeable.  In  sickness  tlicy 
are  at  the  mercy  of  pious  mununery, 
and,  in  consequence,  few  of  them  ever 
live  to  grow  old.  In  health  they  seek 
to  avoid  sicknesB  by  remedies  that  arc 
worse  than  the  disease.  Until  European 
Inflnenoe  began  to  be  felt  they  made 


practically  no  advancement  in  the 
sciences.  Alchemy  was  their  only 
c'bemistry  and  astrology  their  only  as- 
tronomy. And  few  of  the  conmion 
people  as  yet  have  any  conception  of 
natural  law  as  it  is  understood  by  en- 
lightened races. 

Is  it  not  fair  to  ask,  In  what  respect 
do  these  lower  superstitions  of  nomi- 
nally Mohammedan  countries  differ  from 
the  lower  superstitions  of  nominally 
Christian  countries?  The  answer  may 
be  more  embarrassing  than  dillicult. 
It  will  not  readily  appear  to  most  minds 
why  juggling  with  the  dead,  either 
trying  to  call  them  up  or  to  keep  them 
down,  is  any  more  stupid  or  degrading 
in  the  East  than  in  the  West.  Most  of 
us  might  consider  tno  Eastern  custom 
of  occasionally  taking  a  few  cakes  and 
sweetmeats  to  the  cemeteries  to  dis- 
tribute among  tlie  beggars  as  even  less 
objectionable  than  the  modem  sctmce, 
with  its  dark  room  and  still  darker 
practices.  The  Christian  who  regards 
Friday  as  an  unlucky  day  will  do  well 
to  see  that  he  has  g(xxl  reason  before 
ridiculing  his  Moliammedan  neighbor 
for  regarding  Friday  as  a  very  lucky 
day.  And  with  the  records  of  witch- 
craft so  fresh  upon  our  pages,  it  might 
be  well  at  least  to  be  a  little  modest  in 
chamctcriziug  the  intelligence  of  those 
who  believe  in  tlie  "  Evil  Eye.  ** 

There  are  some  points,  however,  at 
which  the  comparison  between  the 
lower  superstitions  of  Mohammedan 
countries  and  corresponding  supersti- 
tions in  Christian  countries  yields  im- 
portant results.  (And  I  refer,  of 
course,  not  to  Roman  Catholic,  but  to 
Protestant  countries.  Romanism  has 
its  authorized  and  orthodox  absurdities 
that  are  fully  equal,  so  far  as  I  am  in- 
formed, to  anything  that  Mohamme- 
danism ever  dreamed  of. ) 

(1)  These  lower  superstitions  of 
northern  Africa  and  Egypt  are  fully 
believefl  in  by  tlie  great  generality  of 
the  people,  while  the  corresponding 
superstitions  of  Christian  countries  arc 
believed  in  by  but  few. 

(2)  A    devout   Mohammedan    may 
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subscribe  to  all  of  the  superstitions 
which  I  have  named,  and  to  a  hundred 
others  which  I  have  not  named,  and  be 
considered  aU  the  more  devout  for  so 
doing,  while  belief  in  corresponding 
superstitions  in  Christian  lands  raises  a 
question  as  to  a  man's  mental  balance 
and  leaves  him  outside  the  pale  of 
Christian  fellowship.  The  Ophites 
were  regarded  as  heretics  by  the  early 
Church  and  cut  off  from  Church  fel- 
lowship, but  the  Assoni,  the  Dervishes, 
and  the  Marabouts  are  looked  up  to  as 
saints  and  religious  leaders  among  Mo- 
hammedans. Tlie  present  Khedive  of 
Egypt  is  a  young  man  of  recognized 
intelligence,  the  patron  of  education, 
progressive  in  his  spirit ;  yet  he  attends 
regularly  upon  the  zikrs  of  the  Der- 
vishes, and  contributes  to  their  support 
as  one  of  the  religious  Institutions  of 
his  country.  In  short,  these  supersti- 
tions have  a  natural  affinity  for  Moham- 
medanism, but  are  contrary  to  the 
spirit  and  the  teachings  of  Christianity. 
A  final  question  must  be  asked :  How 
can  these  degrading  superstitions  be  so 


far  dislodged  from  the  minds  of  the 
people  that  progress  will  be  possible 
and  practicable?  The  best  way  to  dis- 
lodge them  is  not  by  attempting  to  sub- 
stitute others  equally  absurd.  Either 
Romanism  will  not  succeed  in  Uiesc 
countries,  or  these  countries  will  not  be 
saved.  But  the  same  force  that  drove 
witchcraft  from  New  England  will 
some  time  drive  the  "Evil  Eye"  from 
Egypt  and  her  sister  countries.  Prog- 
ress in  scientific  knowledge,  progress 
in  the  intelligent  conception  of  Qod  and 
the  laws  of  his  kingdom,  these  are  the 
great  civilizing  factors.  Few  Moham- 
medans have  been  converted  as  yet  to 
Christianity.  It  may  be  long  before 
large  numbers  will  be  thus  converted. 
But  the  currents  of  a  new  atmosphere 
set  in  motion  by  Christian  forces  are  be- 
ginning to  circulate  upon  these  shores, 
and  already  there  are  not  a  few  indica- 
tions of  awakening  thought  and  life. 

A  consideration  of  Egypt's  new  de- 
parture in  education,  together  with 
other  matters  of  similar  interest,  must 
be  deferred  to  a  future  paper. 


MISCELLANEOUS  SECTION. 


Leuons  from  Two  BiographioB. 

Bt    Rev.    D.    Suthebland,    Char- 
lottetown,  p.  e.  i. 

Two  notable  additions  have  been 
made  recently  to  the  clerical  biogra- 
phies of  our  generation.  One  deals 
with  the  personality  and  activity  of 
Westminster's  greatest  dean,  Arthur 
Stanley,  and  the  other  shows  us  the 
character  and  work  of  Andrew  Bonar, 
one  of  Scotland's  most  useful  and 
saintly  preachers.  Both  books  are 
vivid  in  their  portraiture,  instinct  with 
a  vitality  that  for  the  time  summons 
the  dead  back  from  the  grave  and  makes 
them  live  again,  and  full  of  inspiration 
to  all  seekers  after  the  white  flower  of 
holiness.  Arthur  Stanley  and  Andrew 
Bonar  differed  widely  in  their  concep- 
tions of  doctrine  and  service,  but  they 


agreed  in  resolute  fidelity  to  what  they 
believed  to  be  the  truth  and  in  a  follow- 
ing of  the  common  Master  which,  in  the 
case  of  one  at  least,  was  intense  enough 
to  be  a  passion.  Both  were  conspicu- 
ous for  a  purity  of  character,  on  which 
no  shadow  rested  during  long  years  of 
public  life,  and  both  did  work  for  the 
Church  of  their  choice  large  enough  to 
rank  them  among  the  ecclesiastical  ce- 
lebrities of  their  time.  Thus  they  de- 
served the  reward  of  remembrance,  and 
call  for  the  resi)ectf ul  regard  of  laborers 
whose  day  of  toil  may  be  brightened  by 
the  recollection  of  how  more  eminent 
laborers  boro  the  burden  and  stood  the 
strain  of  the  common  service. 

It  is  now  twelve  years  since  Dean 
Stanley  died,  but  his  name  and  work 
arc  as  fragrant  as  if  he  had  died  but 
yesterday.    Proof  of  this  is  manifest  in 
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tin  widespread  Interest  excited  by  his 
biography.  On  both  sides  of  the  At- 
lantic and  among  adherents  of  various 
deDominations  it  is  being  eagerly  read ; 
and,  so  far  as  we  have  seen  the  critical 
notices  of  the  religious  press,  the  con- 
sensus of  opinion  is  unanimous  in  pro- 
nouncing it  most  helpful  and  stimula- 
ting. The  man  now  rises  before  us  In 
all  the  massive  majesty  of  high-souled 
endeavor,  and  with  the  winsome  catho- 
licity which  drew  to  him  the  hearts  of 
opponents  even  when  they  used  their 
pens  in  attacking  the  beliefs  he  advo- 
cated. Opponents  he  had  many,  but 
enemies  he  had  none;  for  his  was  a 
charity  that  thought  no  evil  and  spoke 
no  words  of  bitterness.  Now  that 
dearer  light  has  come,  it  will  be  seen 
that  strife  rose  more  out  of  misconcep- 
tion than  out  of  radical  departures  from 
the  truth  on  the  part  of  Dean  Stanley. 
He  ever  had  the  courage  of  his  convic- 
tions, and  often  he  was  a  pioneer  in  the 
theological  thought  of  his  day,  so  he 
had  more  than  his  share  of  controversy 
and  strife ;  but  the  reader  who  can  turn 
away  from  his  biography  doubting  his 
deep  piety  and  intense  devotion  to 
Christianity  must  be  prejudiced  indeed. 
It  was  the  very  sincerity  of  his  own  re- 
ligion that  made  Stanley  so  tolerant  and 
Just  to  religious  men  of  all  sorto  and 
conditions,  from  Cardinal  Newman  to 
Bishop  Colenso. 

Yeradty  was  the  passion  of  Stanley's 
life.  He  scorned  "  to  traflSc  in  the  false 
oommeroe  of  a  truth  unfelt. "  From 
Arnold,  his  great  master  at  Rugby,  he 
learned  the  lesson  which  he  afterwards 
learned  more  fully  in  the  companionship 
of  a  greater  Master,  to  seek  above  all 
things  else  the  single  eye  and  pure  con- 
idcnoe,  which  are  the  doors  opening 
oommunication  **  between  us  and  the 
supreme  and  eternal  fountain  of  all 
purity  and  of  all  goodness."  Certain 
limitations  in  the  range  of  his  spiritual 
leniibflitles  infused  a  coldness  into  his 
ezprosslons  of  religious  feeling  which 
was  mbinteipxeted  as  apathy  verging 
CD  Indifferenoe  by  some  of  his  critics. 
Hs  lacked  in  body  and  spirit  qualities 


which  most  people  have  in  some  de- 
gree. Ho  had  no  sense  of  smell  and 
scarcely  any  sense  of  taste,  and  he  suf- 
fered from  a  corresponding  dulness  of 
spiritual  sensibilities,  whidi  told  in  a 
curious  manner  on  the  fervor  of  his  re- 
ligious life.  The  intellectual  was  for 
more  largely  developed  in  him  than 
the  (.'motional,  and  so  the  elements  of 
warmth  and  coloring  were  to  a  largo 
degree  absent  from  his  deliverances 
upon  personal  Christianity,  but  their 
absence  was  atoned  for  by  the  presence 
of  other  qualities,  which  gave  force  and 
emphasis  to  Stanley's  message  for  his 
generation. 

The  things  that  abide  with  us  when 
we  turn  away  from  the  study  of  Stan- 
ley's personality  and  activity  are  the 
winsomeness,  sweet  charity,  and  purity 
of  his  character,  and  the  value  of  his 
toleration,  breadth,  and  catholicity  of 
culture  to  the  Church  of  Christ.  To 
know  him  was  to  love  him.  As  Dean 
of  Westminster,  he  came  into  contact 
with  all  classes  of  society,  from  the 
queen  on  the  throne  down  to  the 
humble  mechanic  who  spent  a  holiday 
afternoon  in  looking  at  the  sights  of 
Westminster  Abbey.  To  all  alike  he 
was  gentle,  courteous,  and  considerate. 
The  wail  of  sorrow  that  broke  from  the 
heart  of  London  when  he  died  amply 
testified  to  the  depth  of  affection  he  in- 
spired. His  charity  was  largo  enough 
to  embrace  men  of  all  creeds.  He  soft- 
ened the  asperities  of  denominational 
strife,  and  often  smoothed  troubled 
waters  with  the  oil  of  Christian  charity 
by  means  of  his  famous  gatherings  in 
the  Deanery — gatherings  the  charm  of 
which  was  rivaled  only  by  their  catho- 
licity. By  pen  and  voice  he  pleaded  for 
the  recx)gnition  of  the  brotherhood  in 
Christ  that  could  forget  sectarian  bar- 
riers and  the  discord  of  differing  opin- 
ions. It  was  singularly  appropriate 
that  he  should  go  from  the  Abbey  pul- 
pit to  his  deathbed  after  preaching  on 
the  blessedness  of  the  pure  in  heart  who 
see  Ood  ;  for  purity  of  mind  and  heart 
distinguished  Arthur  Stanley  from 
schooldays  until  he  lay  down  to  die. 
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The  ardor  with  which  he  concentrated 
all  his  culture,  piety,  and  pictorial 
power  on  the  elucidation  of  Scripture 
history  and  topography  teaches  its  own 
lesson  of  the  power  of  **  this  one  thing 
I  do"  just  as  surely  as  it  succeeded  in 
enriching  the  literature  of  our  genera- 
tion with  books  which  ripened  knowl- 
edge, fed  thought,  and  quickened  im- 
agination to  realize  incidents  and  scenes 
unrealized  before. 

Andrew  Bonar  did  not  move  in  the 
high  places  of  this  world,  nor  was  he  a 
leader  in  any  of  the  intellectual  move- 
ments of  his  time.  Society  had  no 
charm  for  him,  and  scholarship  was 
only  a  means  to  an  end.  Had  he  so 
chosen,  he  could  have  rivaled  Stanley 
himself  in  breadth  of  culture,  for  at 
school  and  college  he  carried  all  the 
honors.  But  he  early  gave  himself  to 
the  preaching  of  the  Word  and  to 
prayer,  deliberately  magnifying  the 
work  of  a  pastor  above  that  of  a  scholar 
or  writer.  In  the  beautiful  retirement 
of  a  Perthshire  parish  at  first,  and  for 
many  years  in  the  din  of  busy  Glasgow, 
he  fulfilled  the  functions  of  a  model 
minister.  We  question  if  a  better 
pastor  ever  lived.  Day  and  night  he 
was  visiting  his  people.  Although  he 
had  a  membership  of  over  a  thousand 
and  many  adherents,  he  could  call  each 
one  by  name,  and  knew  the  Joys  and 
sorrows  of  every  family.  And  yet  the 
taunt  could  not  bo  flimg  at  him  that  he 
cultivated  his  heels  at  the  expense  of 
his  brains.  As  a  preacher,  be  fed  his 
people  with  the  finest  wheat.  He  knew 
his  Bible  in  the  original  tongues  as  few 
of  his  contcmponuies  knew  it.     The 


books  he  wrote  reveal  his  insight  into 
and  grasp  of  the  deep  things  of  revela- 
tion. His  biography  shows  us  a  mod- 
em Samuel  Rutherford,  of  whom  it 
could  bo  justly  said  that  he  was  always 
praying,  always  preaching,  always 
visiting  his  people,  and  always  at  his 
desk.  But  the  praying  always  came 
first,  and  so  made  what  followed  pos- 
sible. No  recent  book  has  more  abun- 
dantly demonstrated  the  truth  that  to 
pray  well  is  to  labor  well.  Andrew 
Bonar 's  rich  and  abiding  contribution 
to  the  religious  forces  of  our  generation 
was  fed  by  unceasing  prayer.  For 
more  than  50  years  he  was  signally 
owned  in  the  saving  and  upbuilding  of 
souls,  because  he  was  always  waiting 
on  Qod  for  the  message  he  should  de- 
liver and  the  manner  in  which  it  should 
bo  delivered.  The  earnestness  of  his 
spirit  breaks  out  into  such  passionate 
counsel  tQ  other  ministers  as  ^'O 
brother,  pray ;  in  spite  of  Satan,  pray ; 
spend  hours  in  prayer ;  rather  neglect 
friends  than  not  pray ;  rather  fast  and 
lose  breakfast,  dinner,  tea,  and  supper 
— and  sleep  too — than  not  pray.  "  Be- 
cause he  practiced  what  he  preached 
about  prayer,  Andrew  Bonar  became 
a  source  of  untold  blessings  to  thou- 
sands of  souls  as  a  preacher,  pastor,  and 
writer. 

Ministers  should  seek  the  largest  pos- 
sible culture  and  manifest  the  broadest 
charity,  in  all  of  which  they  would  do 
well  to  take  Arthur  Penriiyn  Stanley 
for  their  model ;  but  their  hearts  will 
be  heavy  and  their  service  vrill  be  bar- 
ren if  they  do  not  pray  much  and  often 
in  the  spirit  of  Andrew  Bonar. 


FBEAOHEBS  EZOEANaZNa  VIEWS. 

Conference,  Not  Criticism— Not  a  Beiriew  Section— Not  Discussion,  but  Bxperlenoes 

and  Suf^srestions. 

of  its  presence  in  the  soul — the  enmity 


"The  Sinless  Kan." 

In  the  April  Homilbtic  is  an  ex- 
egetical  article  on  **  Whosoever  is  bom 
of  God  sinneth  not.  "  The  writer  gives 
the  proper  view  of  the  origin  of  the 
spiritual  life  and  the  inunediatc  effect 


or  antagonism  between  the  new  and 
the  old ;  but  he  is  imfortunate  in  seem- 
ing to  leave  these  forces  in  about  equal 
vigor  until  death  destroys  the  lower 
and  sets  the  higher  free. 
The  chapter  which  furnishes  his  text 
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makes  a  distinct  declaration  of  the  su- 
prmaofl  of  tbe  new  force,  **  Whatso- 
ever if  bom  of  God  overcometh  the 
world.  * 

And  the  epistle  which  furnishes  the 
most  Tivid  picture  of  this  same  moral 
conflict — the  seventh  and  eighth  chap- 
ters of  Romans — states  most  clearly  the 
triumph  of  the  Divine  principle  over 
the  carnal  nature  in  tills  life;  and 
though  the  evil  power  is  not  destroyed, 
it  is  subdued. 

It  is  not  correct  to  say:  ''The  con- 
clusion the  apostle  renders  is,  '  So  then, 
with  the  mind  I  myself  serve  the  law 
of  Ck)d,  but  with  Uie  flesh  the  law  of 
sin. ' "  His  eondution  is  in  the  first  and 
second  verses  of  the  eighth  chapter: 
"There  is,  therefore,  now  no  condemna- 
tion to  them  who  are  in  Olirist  Jesus, 
who  walk  not  after  the  flesh,  but  after 
the  Spirit;  for  the  law  [or  force]  of 
tbe  Spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus  hath 
made  me  free  [given  me  power  over] 
the  law  of  sin  and  death."  This  su- 
premacy of  the  spiritual  over  the  car- 
nal is  anticipated  in  the  last  verse  of 
the  seventh  chapter,  **!  thank  God 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. "  Dr. 
James  Macknight  gives  the  following 
translation  of  this  verse,  which  connects 
the  cry  for  deliverance  in  the  twenty - 
fourth  verse  with  the  glorious  freedom 
described  in  the  second  verse  of  the 
eighth  chapter,  quoted  above :  **  I  thank 
God,  who  delivers  me  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord.  Do  I  myself,  then,  as 
a  davo  serve  with  the  mind  the  law  of 
God,  but  with  the  flesh  the  law  of  sin? 
By  no  means.  ^ — "  A  new  literal  trans- 
lation from  the  original  Greek  of  all 
the  apostolical  epistles,  with  a  common - 
taiy  and  notes.  By  James  Macknight, 
D.D. "  O.  8.  Chambbrlayne. 


An  BzpsrlenoOt 
It  was  Sunday  morning.  I  was  to 
preach  on  Christ's  message  to  the 
Church  at  Saidis.  It  lacked  nearly  an 
hour  of  the  time  for  service.  I  had 
prayed,  somewhat  formally  I  confess, 
and  had  gone  fhxough  my  sermon  once 
more,    but  I  lacked   something.      I 


wanted  a  spiritual  impulse  and  inspira- 
tion. I  keep  my  study- table  Bible  in- 
dexed so  that  I  can  tell  when  I  look  at 
a  passage  whether  there  is  a  sermon  or 
exposition  on  that  passage  in  any  of 
my  books  or  reviews.  I  turned  to  my 
Bible,  but  there  was  no  reference.  On 
the  opposite  page,  however,  I  saw  that 
Spurgcon  had  a  sermon — two  of  them, 
in  fact  (vols.  v.  and  xvii.  of  the 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  edition) — on  the 
words,  **  I  have  somewhat  against  thee, 
because  thou  hast  left  thy  first  love.  ** 
I  read  the  one  in  vol.  v. ,  and  it  gave  me 
just  tiie  spiritual  uplifting  tliat  I  need- 
ed. I  fell  on  my  knees  and  confessed 
that  my  prayer  that  morning  hod  been 
very  formal.  I  went  to  my  pulpit 
much  better  prepared  to  preach,  spirit- 
ually, than  I  would  have  been  if  I  had 
not  read  that  sermon.  It  gave  me  no 
new  idea  for  my  own  sermon,  though 
it  was  on  the  same  subject  in  part,  but 
it  gave  me  an  uplift  of  soul,  a  tender- 
ness of  heart,  a  spiritual  inspiration. 
After  the  minister  has  his  own  sermon- 
outline  all  prepared,  before  he  writes 
out  tiie  sermon — or,  at  any  rate,  before 
he  preaches  it — it  is  a  good  plan  to  read 
a  sermon  on  the  some  subject  by  some 
master  mind.  And  if  one  has  a  sermon 
in  his  library  on  that  text  or  subject, 
how  is  he  to  know  it  unless  he  indexes 
his  Bible?  It  takes  a  little  time  to  do 
it,  but  it  saves  time  in  the  end.  When 
tJie  writer  received,  a  few  weeks  ago, 
the  twenty  volumes  of  Spurgeon's  ser- 
mons, he  turned  to  the  index  of  texts  by 
books  of  the  Bible  foimd  at  the  end  of 
vol.  xix.  and  marked  in  his  Bible  a 
reference  to  every  sermon.  "Sp.  5-164 
and  17-320"  marked  opposite  Rev.  ii.  4, 
means  that  Spurgeon  has  sermons  on 
that  verse,  and  that  they  are  found  in 
vols.  V.  and  xvii.  on  the  pages  indi- 
cated. The  same  thing  is  done  with 
each  number  of  the  Homiletic  Heaikw. 
On  one  of  the  blank  pages  of  the  Bible 
tiiere  is  a  list  of  abbreviations,  e.g., 
**  Rb.  Robertson  ;  Ch.  Chalmers ;  B.  8. , 
Pentecost's  Bible  Studies ;  II.  R. ,  Homi- 
letic Review,  **  etc.  Try  it,  brother 
minister,  if  on  nothing  else  than  this 
magazine.  R.  T.  Cross. 

York,  Nebr 
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"  Fl&giarlsmr" 

I  HAVE  been  interested,  amuaed, 
puzzled,  wearied,  and  disgusted  as, 
from  time  to  time,  I  have  carefully  fol- 
lowed the  efforts  of  your  different 
writers  to  rclieye  their  minds  on  this 
subject.  It  looks  to  me  that  many  of 
these  efforts  are  in  themselves  guilty  of 
the  very  thing  they  are  condemning — 
for  their  very  words  and  thoughts  are 
but  the  reiteration  of  hundreds  before 
them.    And  tliey  stand  self-condemned. 

But  a  question,  if  you  please,  which 
to  my  mind  will  bear  examination  in  a 
few  elements,  at  least,  of  its  analogies. 

Am  I  a  thief  for  using  the  pen  and 
ink  with  which  I  give  you  my  thoughts? 
This  pen  and  ink  is  not  my  production ; 
the  tlioughts  of  my  mind  are  the  sug- 
gestions of  others ;  the  ideas  are  the  in- 
spiration of  others.  To  how  many  am 
I  responsible? 

Am  I  to  be  arrested,  condemned,  im- 
prisoned for  wearing  the  fine  overcoat 
presented  me  by  my  friends  or  procured 
from  my  tailor?  The  original  animal 
who  wore  it,  with  all  workmen  and 
merchants  preceding  me,  received  their 
satisfaction  out  of  its  elements.  I  have 
it  now — mine  by  virtue  of  the  gift  or 
purchase,  and  for  which  purpose  it  was 
sheared,  woven,  dyed,  and  made. 

Am  I  to  be  fined  and  denounced  for 
using  the  fine  plane  or  tack-drawer  for 
whose  excellence  I  paid  the  price,  and 
now  enjoy  the  ingenuity  of  thought  as 
well  as  mechanical  arrangement  of  that 
thought  ?  Was  it  not  put  on  the  market 
for  service,  for  circulation?  I  bought 
it.  It  belongs  to  me  by  every  right  of 
ownership. 

I  submit,  is  not  a  book,  a  pamphlet, 
a  thought  in  the  same  category  of 
finished  product  for  distribution?  It 
is  put  on  the  market  to  be  circulated. 
Is  it  not,  then,  the  property  of  him  or 
her  who  chooses  to  pay  its  price.  Can 
he  not  do  what  he  pleases  with  its 
parts,  whether  it  be  of  the  hand,  or  mind, 
or  mouth  of  any  one  related  to  its  pro- 
duction? 

What  is  a  library  but  the  student's 
work-chest.     Must  he  publish  to  the 


world  every  time  he  takes  up  a  tool 
which  is  his  possession,  or  which  he 
has  even  borrowed,  its  first  conceiver,  its 
designer,  or  its  maker,  that  he  shall  be 
safe  from  accusation  as  a  thief?  It  is 
mine,  is  it  not,  by  virtue  of  the  willing- 
ness of  all  antecedents?  If  I  pay  the 
price,  is  not  the  whole  thing  mine — 
wood,  metal,  shellac,  varnish,  glue  and 
whatever  is  used  in  its  making  ?  If  not, 
then  are  all  men  plagiarists,  from  the 
bottom  to  the  top,  in  physical  as  well 
as  in  all  spirit  forces  which  have  given 
the  world  any  completed  product  for 
its  aid.  That  tool  I  use — be  it  a  cork- 
screw, a  book,  a  sentence  of  words,  or 
a  thought — is  the  product  of  some  pre- 
cedent, and  I  am  using  that  identical 
thing  for  which  I  paid  the  price.  Who 
is  not  doing  this  every  hour?  And  I 
have  also  paid  in  the  price  proportion- 
ately the  cost  of  invention  or  copyright. 

Tliere  is  too  much  straining  at  gnats 
and  gulping  of  sawmills.  I  have  kept 
quiet  many  a  time,  and  have  waited 
and  listened,  and  have  not  failed  to 
find  in  many  cases  the  guilt  at  the  very 
doors  of  the  most  pronounced  icono- 
clasts of  plagiariasm.  Franklin  said: 
**  It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  for  in- 
genious men  in  different  ages,  as  well 
as  different  countries,  to  hit  upon  the 
same  contrivances  without  knowing  or 
having  heard  what  has  been  done  by 
others.  •• 

I  have  listened  to  Moody,  Gladstone, 

Spurgeon,      Hugh      Price     Hughes, 

Beecher,    Talmage,      B.    Fay    Mills, 

bishops,    college   presidents.    Judges, 

and  talented  lecturers  of  this  land  and 

in  other  lands,  and  have  heard  identical 

thoughts,  thoughts  clothed  in  almost 

identical  verbiage,  yet  the  charge  of 

plagiarism  would  be  repudiated  at  oiioe 

with   justly   outraged   feelings.      AU 

nature  follows  in  the  line  of  preceding 
seasons  and  agencies  in  appropriating — 
or  ^'stealing,  **  if  you  please — powers 
already  set  in  circiuation  for  immediate 
use.  Trees,  flowers,  and  vines  make 
use  of  the  identical  influences  without 
the  charge  of  theft  being  hurled  at  them 
from  precedingseasons. 

F.  D.  T.  BiCKUET,  D.D. 
Wheblino,  W.  Ya. 
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PnuBt  Aiptot  of  tlie  Ohnrch  of  En^^ 

Undeb  the  above  title,  Mr.  Scoon 
has  used  the  hospitality  of  the  Homi- 
LETic  Review  (March)  for  a  purely 
partisan  Jeremiad  on  the  Church  of 
England.  In  the  cause  of  fairness,  I 
beg  a  little  space  in  l)ehalf  of  the  great 
majority  of  Uiai  Church. 

The  class  of  evangelicals  that  Mr. 
Scoon  champions  arc,  as  he  shows, 
greatly  in  the  minority.  But  so  are 
the  extreme  RitUiilists.  Many  Protes- 
tants of  various  names  are  becoming 
ritualistic  in  a  liturgic  and  esthetic 
way.  But  that  is  no  indication  of  a 
general  Papal  tendency. 

Shrill  partisan  warnings  serve  a  pur- 
pose; and  in  most  large  bodies  there 
are  extreme  parties  trying  to  drive  out 
the  opposite  extreme.  It  is  hard  for 
fanaticism  to  philosophize^  but  equally 
10  for  dispassionate  minds  to  overlook 
the  immense  advantage  of  a  comprehen- 
sive tolerance,  like  that  of  the  Church 
of  England,  both  for  practical  work 
and  for  protection  against  partisan  per- 
secution; and  such  organization  has 
proved  the  home  of  original  and  fruit- 
ful scholarship.  Exx>ericnce  shows 
that  organisms  on  narrow  doctrinal 
lines  split  and  split  again  and  again, 
and  the  fringe  of  the  fragments  tends  to 
vapie,  impractical,  anarchistic  individ- 
ualism. The  wisest  are  waking  up  as 
never  before  to  the  curse  of  denomi- 
national ism.  Asa  firat  practical  step 
toward  real  union,  federation  in  work  is 
advocated ;  tliat  is.  Just  the  education 
partisans  have  in  the  Anglican  Com- 
munion. With  all  their  differences, 
Cliurchmcn  work  together  with  won- 
derful unanimity ;  and,  with  tliat  con- 
stant contact,  most  are  sure  to  be  en- 
riched and  enlarged  in  cliarity  and 
knowledge.  Differentiation  is  a  neces- 
sary step  in  true  growth,  but  integra- 
tion is  the  higher  and  ultimate  stage. 
Wide  culture  and  deep  religion  tend  to 
the  union  that  Jesus  prayed  for — 
"Nearer  to  God,  nearer  to  one  another. " 
Tliere  must  be  the  family  contact  for 


this  education.  As  love  is  the  ultimate 
term  in  religion  (which  word  means  re- 
union) ,  almost  every  sin  (which  word 
means  separation)  can  be  classed  as  a 
form  or  result  of  selfishness.  Disin- 
tegration means  the  corruption  of  death 
to  the  material  body — the  body  politic 
and  ecclesiastic. 

I  wonder  how  Mr.  Scoon  knows  that 
tliero  are  in  tlio  Church  of  England 
"widely  diverse  «««"  and  "extreme 
differences  of  ojnnion^  (italics  mine) 
on  ritual  more  tlian  "  in  all  the  relig- 
ious denominations  of  the  world  com- 
bined. **  In  any  case  it  shows  the  lib- 
erty of  opinion  in  the  Church,  and  that 
the  mass  of  the  clergy  and  people  have 
not  lost  mental  perspective,  submit 
their  private  preferences  in  ritual  as  a 
non-essential,  and  follow  the  Prayer- 
Book  word  for  word.  Among  so  many 
thousands  there  would  naturally  be  a 
few  eccentric  clergy  in  the  matter  of 
attitude,  vestment,  etc.  But  tliey  have 
to  submit  to  the  decision  whenever  any 
point  is  brought  to  legal  test.  That 
this  sense  of  proportion  (which  does 
not  hold  ritual  as  among  things  of  first 
essential  importance)  is  the  Cluirch  atti- 
tude in  the  main,  is  borne  out  by  the 
fact  tliat  the  bishops  omitted  it  from 
the  **  Chicago  I^ambeth  Quadrilateral.  " 
Union  can  only  exist  with  some  sense 
of  symmetry.  That  "quadrilateral" 
proposal  incidentally  swept  away  rit- 
ualistic air  castles  and  sectarian  buga- 
boos about  the  main  "drift"  of  the 
Anglican  Communion. 

Mr.  Scoon  speaks  of  the  Church  as 
"  racked  and  rent  by  an  endless  series 
of  internal  dissensions.  **  But  in  the 
next  paragraph  he  bemoans  tlie  "  apa- 
thetic indifference.  "  The  truth  is,  as 
everybody  knows,  the  controversies 
over  the  "Oxford  Movement"  liave 
pretty  well  died  out  of  late  years. 
And  so  far  from  tlie  dire  adamities  pre- 
dicted, there  has  In-en  an  immense  re- 
vival of  Cliurch  life. 

Partisanship  plays  havoc  with  logic. 
But  let  us  trv  t^)  see  what  data  there 
are  for  predictions.  What  keeps  or- 
ganic bodies  from  dissolution  but  life? 
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And  what  better  test  of  Church  life  Ib 
there  than  that  of  Our  Lord,  **B7  their 
fruits  ye  shall  know  them*^? 

The  output  of  Anglican  theology 
and  sermonic  literature  speaks  for  itself. 
Mr.  Scoon's  party  should  allow  some 
weight  to  the  opinion  of  the  most 
popular  dissenting  evangelical  preacher 
in  the  world.  During  his  last  years, 
Mr.  Spurgeon  said  that  though  he  had 
said  some  hard  things  about  the  Church 
of  England,  he  was  constrained  to  com- 
mend the  superior  soundness  of  her 
preacliers  as  compared  with  the  dis- 
senting pulpit. 

Is  increased  membership  a  proof  of 
vitality?  Then  compare  the  increase 
of  the  Anglican  Communion  with  the 
increase  of  population  in  general  and 
other  Protestants  in  particular.  As  to 
Romanists,  it  is  a  mere  matter  of  Irish 
immigrants;  and  their  prelates  com- 
plain of  large  losses  to  Protestantism. 
Their  number  and  power  there  are  in 
striking  contrast  to  what  they  are  in 
America  and  the  Continent  of  Europe. 

Again,  as  a  test  of  vitality,  examine 
the  Church  missionary  work  abroad 
and  at  home  (much  of  the  latter  in  poor 
urban  and  rural  districts  deserted  by 
the  Dissenters) . 

Again,  consider  the  scores  of  millions 
of  voluntary  contributions  for  church 
restorations  and  buildings  in  the  last 
decade.  These  arc  endowments.  But 
many  Americans  arc  surprised  to  learn 
that  the  English  clergy  get  not  a  penny 
from  **  state  pay,  **  or  taxation,  and  that 
the  Established  Church  is  the  largest 
voluntary  contributor  to  clerical  sup- 
port in  England.  Besides,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  the  aggregate  contributions 
from  the  private  means  of  the  clergy 
for  Church  work  is  more  than  comes 
from  endowments.  Again,  by  means 
of  immense  voluntary  contributions  for 
primary  education,  the  Church  parochial 
schools  (called  "national" — under  Gov- 
e.'nment  inspection  and  examination) 
still  keep  pace  with  the  ^  €k)vemment 
Board"  schools  (purely  secular). 

Does  all  this,  and  the  immensely  pre- 


ponderating part  she  takes  in  all  kinds 
of  philanthropic  work,  indicate  a  Church 
about  to  go  into  dissolution?  As  for 
**  disruption, "  there  are  ample  safety- 
valves  toward  Rome  on  the  one  hand 
and  all  kinds  of  dissent  on  the  other. 
But  it  is  noticeable  that  the  stream  sets 
inward  rather  than  outward. 

To  understand  Anglican  conservatism 
one  needs  to  study  the  persistent  and 
triumphant  struggle  the  Church  has 
made  to  prevent  being  made  cither 
Papal  or  narrowly  and  exclusively  sec- 
tarian .  She  is  far  more  homogeneously 
anti-Papal  now  than  she  was  when 
England  was  the  bulwark  that  saved 
Continental  Protestantism.  And  she  is 
equally  less  liable  now  than  then  to 
imitate  the  example  of  those  who  al- 
lowed themselves  to  be  narrowed  and 
split  up  into  endless  sectarianism. 

While  the  Church  of  Rome  has  offered 
to  recognize  the  validity  of  her  orders  if 
she  would  submit  to  the  Pope,  and 
while  she  is  in  recogniased  conununion 
with  the  great  Eastern  Churches  and 
the  Reformed  Catholics  of  Germany, 
Switzerland,  France  and  Holland,  the 
Anglican  is  at  the  same  time  the  most 
powerful  Protestant  evangelical  com- 
munion in  the  world.  It  is  the  evan- 
gelical but  orderly  conservatism  and 
comprehensive  tolerance  that  gains  for 
the  Anglican  Communion  such  large 
accessions  from  the  clergy  and  cultured 
of  all  other  denominations.  And  this 
is  why  learned  men  of  the  most  widely 
separated  Churches  in  the  world  have 
pointed  beyond  their  own  communions 
to  the  Anglican  as  occupying  the  posi- 
tion nearest  the  probable  center  of  tbo 
future  reunited  Christendom. 

S.  C.  Thomfsok. 

Rensselaerville,  N.  T. 


Will  some  one  kindly  explain  how 
the  "Naphtali"  of  1  Kings  vii.  14,  can 
be  reconciled  with  the  ''Dan**  of  d 
Chron.  ii.  14? 

T.  A.  Bbowk. 

Bbookltk,  N.  Y. 
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Thi  BeUtloB  of  the  Ohuroh  to  Politl- 
eal  Xoralitj. 

Bt  Rbf.  Bbbraxkd  Painb,  Satbrook, 

Conk. 

Thib  question,  which  demands  a 
pnctica]  solution  in  tiio  States  and  in 
the  nation,  suggests  a  larger  one,  viz.  : 
the  relation  of  Christianity  to  the  moral 
condition  and  the  moral  improvement 
of  society.  In  tiiis  discussion,  there- 
fore, we  consider  the  Church  as  synon- 
ymous witii  Christianity.  When  the 
Christian  Church  is  true  to  its  mission, 
and  Just  so  far  as  it  is  true  to  the 
teachings  and  to  the  example  of  Christ, 
it  is  the  salt  of  the  earth.  It  saves  it 
from  utter  corruption  and  purifies  it 
with  a  new  life  and  a  new  morality. 
Tlie  truth  is,  if  we  examine  closely  into 
Christ's  work,  we  learn  that  immedi- 
ately, constantly,  and  by  indirect 
meUiods  as  well,  He  was  correcting  the 
relations  of  people  in  society.  His 
words  let  the  light  in,  and  smote  the 
sources  of  wrong  moral  conduct.  One 
thing  which  he  was  ever  enforcing  was 
the  proper  estimate  of  man  apart  from 
his  condition.  Every  man  is  a  child  of 
Qod.  This  is  his  great  revelation  as  to 
man.  Christ  has  given  to  every  man 
on  earth  the  charter  of  his  liberty,  the 
right  to  a  filial  and  equal  relation  in 
God's  family,  and  so  the  moral  and  in- 
alienable right  to  be,  as  a  man,  on  a 
fundamental  equality  with  every  other 
man.  Boundaries  of  nations  cannot 
fence  off  and  cast  out  any  men  regard- 
less of  their  rights  as  men.  Tlie  color 
of  the  skin  cannot  obliterate  the  man, 
or  make  him  anything  else  than  a  man. 
Education,  culture,  refinements  of  so- 
ciety, occupation— especially  the  luxuri- 
ous living  of  the  we^thy—- nuiy  make  a 
striking  difference  in  the  external  ap- 
pearuice  of  those  who  are  so  favored 
from  those  of  the  large  majority  whose 
hands  an  bony  and  calloused  with  daily 
toO,  and  whose  diess  is  plain  and  worn. 


The  innocent  and  amiable  will  carry  a 
sweet  face,  while  the  ugly  and  vicious 
will  betray  their  vices  to  the  world  in 
the  countenances  that  they  wear.  But 
notwithstanding  these  wide  diversities, 
tiiere  is  the  human  soul  under  all  beat- 
ing with  common  impulses,  feelings, 
and  desires;  and  Christ  opened  the 
door  of  hope  and  life  to  each  and  to  all. 
In  close  connection  with  this,  Jesus 
taught  the  duty  and  Christian  privi- 
lege of  self-sacrifice  in  place  of  selfish- 
ness. In  this  he  showed  the  only  prac- 
ticable way  of  exercising  love  for  our 
neighbor.  If  a  Christian  loves  his 
neighbor  as  himself,  there  will  be  no 
end  of  opportunities  to  assist  him  out 
of  trouble  and  help  to  better  things ; 
and  in  doing  these  things,  he  will  be 
denying  himself  and  making  personal 
sacrifices  in  order  to  attain  his  end,  and 
bringing  to  his  brother  man  every- 
where the  help  that  he  needs.  And  it 
is  in  relation  to  tliis  wide  opportunity 
afforded  in  Uiis  free  land  of  ours — a  na- 
tion so  open  to  all  kinds  of  effort  and 
influence  for  the  uplifting  of  great 
masses  of  human  brothers — it  is  at  this 
point  of  view  that  wc  should  cultivate 
our  Christian  patriotism,  and  learn  to 
honor  and  love  our  native  land.  We 
need  not  condone  her  faults ;  but  with 
all  the  faults  and  imperfections  of  our 
country,  for  this  liberty  in  Christ's 
work  we  love  her  still. 

The  relation  of  the  Church  to  the 
moral  condition  of  society  in  our  land 
and  to  its  improvement  is  one  of  re- 
sponsibility OS  well  as  privilege.  Take 
one  instance — the  family.  Upon  its 
sacred  ncss  and  peace,  its  unity  and 
virtue,  the  whole  structure  of  society 
rests.  Whatever  touches  its  integrity 
or  weakens  its  life  tends  to  destroy  the 
home  and  spread  the  virus  of  unfaith- 
fulness and  libertinism  through  the 
land.  Now,  Christianity  has  lifted 
marriage  to  the  level  of  a  sacrament. 
It  elevates  the  relation  between  bus- 
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band  and  wife  to  a  holy  unity,  symbol- 
izing the  relation  between  Chriat  and 
his  Church.  It  holds  up  before  us  the 
relative  duties  and  affections  of  parents 
and  children  as  an  affecting  mirror  in 
which  we  behold  the  face  of  our  Heav- 
enly Father,  and  the  filial  piety  that  is 
due  to  Him  from  all  his  earthly  children. 
Every  Christian  family  is  a  pivot  on 
which  the  Church  moves  the  lever  of 
personal  life  to  herald  forth  and  carry 
Christ  to  the  people.  The  families  of 
a  Church  arc  like  planetary  stars,  of 
varying  brightness,  sending  light  into 
the  intervening  spaces  from  Christ,  the 
central  luminary.  This  light  is  their 
good  works,  which  men  see  and  for 
which  they  bless  Qod,  because  they 
come  from  God.  This  testimony  is 
not  weak,  but  purifying  and  aggres- 
sive. The  Church  never  will  rest  or  bo 
silent  so  long  as  the  laws  of  the  State 
make  it  easy  for  the  marriage  covenant 
to  be  annulled.  It  cannot  cease  to  cry 
aloud  until  the  laws  of  the  State  are 
made  parallel  to  the  law  of  Christ.  We 
see  in  this  one  instance  how  closely  the 
Church  is  related  to  the  moral  condition 
of  society,  and  how  it  constantly  and 
powerfully  works  for  the  improvement 
of  that  condition.  We  also  may  see 
how  this  aggressive  power  for  good 
may  be  increased  through  the  enact- 
ment of  laws  which  favor  the  virtue 
and  sanctity  of  the  family.  Every 
Christian  man  is  a  citizen  of  a  free, 
self-governed  nation.  He  need  not  go 
out  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  to  be- 
come a  citizen,  but  remains  in  it,  a 
Christian  man.  The  Church  has  a 
mighty,  aggressive  power  to  exert 
through  her  citizen  membership. 

And  now  we  approach  another  phase 
of  our  subject.  We  speak  of  the  suf- 
frages of  the  people,  and  of  the  ballot 
in  the  hands  of  a  freeman.  Let  us  not 
be  ashamed  to  ask.  What  is  a  ballot  ?  A 
ballot  is  a  vote  upon  some  question,  or 
measure,  or  law,  as  a  constitutional 
law,  brought  before  the  citizen  voters 
to  decide.  More  commonly,  it  Is  a  vote 
by  which  each  citizen  makes  his  choice 
of  the  men  that  he  prefers  should  hold 


certain  offices  of  trust,  especially  for 
men,  whether  in  the  State  or  the  nation, 
who  are  to  enact  and  to  execute  laws. 
The  ballot  is  a  piece  of  paper.  It 
means  nothing  except  in  the  hands  of  a 
citizen  who  is  privileged  to  show  by 
his  use  of  it  what  kind  of  a  man  he  is. 
By  a  figure  of  speech,  the  term  "  ballot  ** 
is  used  to  cover  the  power,  use,  and 
privilege  of  the  voting  citizen  in  the 
making  of  laws,  and  in  the  governing 
of  the  nation.  When  we  speak  of  the 
purification  of  the  ballot,  we  mean  the 
purification  of  the  men  and  their  acts  in 
the  use  or  misuse  of  the  ballot.  We 
have  been  taught  from  the  early  days 
of  the  Republic  that  a  free  nation  de- 
pends for  its  stability  and  prosperity 
upon  the  virtue  and  intelligence  of  her 
citizens.  It  is  a  maxim  of  freedom's 
defenders.  The  ballot  is  the  true 
measure  of  the  virtue  and  intelligence 
of  a  citizen.  Upon  the  sacrcdness  of 
the  ballot  rests  the  future  of  the  nation. 
Whatever  corrupts  it  strikes  a  blow  at 
the  life  of  the  Republic.  Is  such  cor- 
ruption at  all  prevalent  in  our  State 
and  nation?  Professor  McCook,  of 
Trinity  College,  Hartford,  has  made  a 
careful  inquiry.  Having  been  chosen 
chairman  of  a  committee  to  examine 
into  the  expenditures  for  alms  and 
charity  in  the  city  of  Hartford,  his  re- 
port of  the  facts  was  given  to  the 
world,  and  made  the  basis  of  a  reforma- 
tion in  that  city.  He  then  extended 
his  investigations  to  the  State,  more  es- 
pecially to  learn  the  facts  concerning 
the  amount  of  venality  at  the  polls. 
These  facts  have  been  given  out  through 
various  periodicals.  He  discusses  the 
subject  in  The  HomtIiBtic  Revhsw  for 
June,  1893.  Speaking  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  practical  politician  gets 
into  office,  he  says :  **  It  has  come  to 
pass  that  20,000  votes  of  Connecticut's 
166,000  votes  are  liable  to  be  cast  for 
money  or  some  other  valuable  con- 
sideration. The  gauge  has  been 
thrust  into  the  barrel  at  haphazard  in 
three  places — two  country  towns  and 
one  city  ward — bringing  up  11.8  i)er 
cent,    of   venal.    Again,  it  has   gone 
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down  into  17  towns  and  one  large  city 
and  brought  up  15.9  per  cent.  As  a 
resnlt^  the  meiin  number  of  voters  for 
nle  in  the  open  market  is  22, 676,  and 
the  sums  paid  have  found  to  range 
from  $1.50  to  $50. 

This  information  comes  from  the 
practical  politician  **  unembarrassed,  ** 
as  the  writer  says,  "  by  the  conscious- 
ness of  moral  guilt  or  civic  deliu- 
qnency. "  Professor  McCk>ok  further 
testijQes  that '"The  practical  politician 
effects  bribery  of  this  kind  through 
money,  flour,  cows;  through  shooting 
parties,  with  free  conveyance  and  free 
refreshment,  both  solid  and  liquid,  at- 
tached, and  like  gross  rewards.  ^  Let 
us  smother  our  moral  feelings  and 
coolly  look  these  facts  in  the  face. 
More  than  one-eighth  of  the  citizen 
voters  of  this  State,  this  famed  ''land 
of  steady  habits,  **can  be  purchased  for 
such  various  mercenary  rewards. 
Moreover  they  are  being  purchased. 
What  does  this  mean?  It  means,  for 
one  thing,  that  this  venal  vote  rules 
the  election  in  every  doubtful  State, 
and  probably  in  every  doubtful  town 
and  city.  What,  now,  becomes  of  the 
ballot,  the  power  and  glory  of  the  lie- 
public?  Where  are  the  virtuous  and 
intelligent  American  citizens,  who, 
whether  in  one  party  or  the  other,  may 
be  outvoted  by  a  band  of  lawless 
tramps  and  drunkards,  who  are  bought 
by  money,  cows,  or  beer?  What  kind 
of  men  will  get  into  offlce  while  such 
voting  prevails?  Will  not  the  practical 
politician  get  to  the  State  Capitol? 
**  One  has  only  to  follow  the  proceedings 
of  a  State  legislature  day  by  day,  **  says 
Professor  McCook,  "to  find  the  evi- 
dence of  bribery  no  less  real,  though 
perhaps  less  gross.**  Then,  besides, 
there  is  the  venal  influence  and  work  of 
tlie  third  house.  Only  a  few  years 
since,  the  lobby  of  the  Massachusetts 
Legislatore  underwent  an  investigation. 
It  was  found  that  himdreds  of  thou- 
nods  of  dollars  were  in  the  hands  of 
this  lobby,  and  operated  with  the  con- 
■ivanoeof  prominent  politicians.  An 
Btlcle  in  tbe  March  Forum  shows  how 


municipal  corruption  is  reduced  to  a 
science.  The  writer  says :  **  Municipal 
govenmient  is  corrupt  simply  because 
corrupt  and  corruptible  men  are  elected 
to  office.  Corrupt  men  arc  elected  to 
office  because  office  'pays,' and  cor- 
ruptible men  yield  because  they  make 
money  by  yielding.  If  municipal  gov- 
ernments had  no  profitable  contracts  to 
award,  if  school  boards  had  no  text- 
books to  select,  we  should  have  no 
'municipal  problem."*  In  this  way 
the  writer  opens  up  a  vast  but  well- 
defined  system  of  bribery  on  the  part 
of  business  firms,  operating  upon  city 
councils,  the  selectmen  of  towns,  and 
the  school  boards  of  town  and  city  to 
introduce  water-works,  school-books, 
heating  apparatus,  etc.  These  things 
arc  being  practiced  widely  all  over  the 
country.  But  the  spirit  of  righteous 
reform  is  not  dead.  It  was  such  right- 
eous reform  that  abolished  the  Tweed 
ring  in  New  York  City.  It  was  such 
a  national  spirit  of  protest  and  revolt 
that  withered  the  reputation  of  every 
man  whose  name  was  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  the  "Credit  Mobilier" 
scandal  in  Congress.  This  righteous 
spirit  of  reform  has  its  source  in  the 
Christian  Church.  One  of  the  most  in- 
iquitous forms  of  taking  from  an  Ameri- 
can citizen  his  right  to  a  free  ballot  is 
through  intimidation.  This  is  not 
bribery :  it  is  oppression.  It  is  oppres- 
sion in  a  free  land.  It  is  practiced  by 
botli  parties,  sometimes  through  cor- 
porations and  capitalists,  and  sometimes 
by  threats  of  violence  at  the  polls.  The 
evidence  is  spread  before  the  nation 
that  it  is  practiced  at  elections  in  vari- 
ous States  at  the  South  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  colored  voters.  I  do  not 
know  what  legislation  is  wise  in  such  a 
crisis ;  but  one  thing  the  Church  knows, 
and  that  is  that  the  Ethiopian  as  well 
as  the  Caucasian  is  a  man  in  Clirist*s 
view,  and  as  an  American  citizen  he 
has  the  right  to  a  free  ballot;  and 
whenever  force  or  intimidation  drives 
him  from  the  polls,  the  nation  has  the 
duty  and  the  power  to  protect  him.  Is 
an3'thing  being  done  to  correct  these 
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evils  that  surround  the  elections  ?  Tes ; 
and  the  current  of  reform  is  in  this  case 
started  from  across  the  water.  Fortu- 
nately, we  have  a  very  encouraging  ex- 
ample in  the  very  thorough  legislation 
upon  the  corrupt  practices  at  elections 
which  was  effected  in  the  Parliament  of 
Great  Britain  in  1888.  This  was  one 
of  the  great  achievements  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's Cabinet,  and  the  man  who  had 
special  charge  of  the  work  was  Sir 
Henry  James,  the  attorney-general  at 
that  time.  The  author  of  the  act  gives 
a  very  interesting  account  of  it  in  the 
April  number  of  the  Forum,  The  evil 
had  become  gigantic,  spreading  and 
taking  deeper  root  for  many  genera- 
tions. It  seemed  to  defy  reform. 
Many  attempts  had  been  made  and 
laws  passed,  but  they  had  little  effect. 
Says  Sir  Henry :  "  A  most  unsatisfactory 
aspect  of  the  matter  was  that  in  many 
localities  bribery  and  treating  were  re- 
sorted to  by  men  in  responsible  posi- 
tions, who  seemed  to  be  blind  to  any 
moral  evil  in  the  corrupt  practices  they 
had  almost  openly  resorted  to.  From 
the  reports  it  was  found  that  justices 
of  the  peace,  members  of  the  governing 
local  bodies,  and  professional  men  were 
conspicuous  offenders.  **  But  as  these 
corrupt  practices  were  investigated  and 
exposed,  the  public  demanded  reform 
and  the  press  of  the  whole  realm  did 
valiant  service.  A  striking  feature  of 
this  law  is  its  thoroughness.  The 
courts  and  mode  of  conviction  were 
clearly  marked  and  the  penalties  severe. 
For  example,  **  If  upon  the  trial  of  an 
election  petition,  the  Election  Court  re- 
ports that  the  offenses  of  bribery  and 
personation  have  been  committed  by  or 
with  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  a 
candidate,  or  that  the  offenses  of  treat- 
ing or  undue  influence  have  been  com- 
mitted by  a  candidate,  such  candidate 
shall  not  be  capable  of  ever  being  elected 
to  a  sitting  in  the  House  of  Commons 
for  the  county  or  borough  to  which  the 
report  refers,  and  if  elected,  his  election 
is  void.  **  The  same  result  follows  if  a 
candidate  is  guilty  ''by  his  agents." 
The  act  has  been  in  existence  ten  years. 


The  author  says:  "Corrupt  practices 
have  in  most  localities  ceased  to  exist 
No  member  since  the  passing  of  the  act 
has  been  imseated  for  bribery."  The 
act  passed  by  the  Massachusetts  Legis- 
lature in  18fiK2  for  a  similar  purpose  is 
also  set  forth  in  the  same  number  of  the 
Forum  by  its  author,  Hon.  Josiah 
Quincy.  He  says:  "While  it  defines 
and  forbids  certain  acts  as  constituting 
'corrupt  practices, '  its  main  provisions 
are  directed  merely  to  securing  a  full 
and  public  account  of  all  political  ex- 
penditures ;  but  no  limitation  is  imposed 
upon  their  amount,  and  they  are  not 
confined  to  certain  specified  objects,  as 
they  are  in  the  English  act "  These 
expenditures  must  be  made  through  a 
political  committee.  Each  such  com- 
mittee must  have  a  treasurer,  and  this 
treasurer  is  obliged  to  keep  a  record  of 
all  moneys  received  and  paid  out,  with 
names  of  each  person  contributing, 
and  the  amount  given.  He  is  not  al- 
lowed to  solicit  or  make  any  assessment 
upon  any  candidate.  Within  80  days 
after  election  this  treasurer  must  make 
a  sworn  statement  of  all  the  receipts 
and  disbursements.  Mr.  Quincy  says ; 
**  The  Massachusetts  act  has  worked  so 
well  at  its  first  trial  as  to  afford  decided 
encouragement  for  the  introduction  of 
similar  legislation  elsewhere. "  Mr. 
Bishop,  of  New  York,  criticizes  the 
Massachusetts  law,  as  well  as  those  in 
New  York  and  Michigan,  in  not  ma- 
king sufficiently  definite  the  courts  be- 
fore which  the  offenses  are  to  be  tried 
and  the  manner  of  bringing  them  to 
trial.  The  proposed  Connecticut  act, 
which  goes  to  the  next  Gteneral  As- 
sembly, seems  to  me  to  remedy  this 
defect.  This  proposed  act  "to  sup- 
press corrupt  practices  at  elections "  is 
published,  together  with  an  improved 
ballot  law,  with  the  acts  of  the  last 
Assembly,  a  copy  of  which  ought  to  be 
in  the  hands  of  e^^rj  citizen  of  the 
State  and  read.  This  law  ought  to  be 
enacted.  It  should  be  so  well  under- 
stood by  the  public  as  to  call  forth  a 
strong  public  sentiment  in  its  support^ 
80  that  it  shall  not  be  weakened  by  tiie 
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of  practical  politidans, 
but,  if  neoeaaaiy,  made  stronger  by  the 
correctionB  and  additions  of  the  f  ramers 
and  friends  of  the  bill.  This  reform 
has  come ;  it  is  a  pressing  need,  and  it 
hastens  to  its  goal.  What  is  the  sphere 
of  the  Ghorch  in  such  a  reform?  A 
brief  outline  must  suffice  in  my  closing 
words: 

1.  It  must  recognize  and  hold  up  be- 
fore men  the  moral  character  of  this 
corruption  of  the  ballot  Bribery  is  a 
sin.  It  is  condemned  in  the  laws  of 
Moses :  "  And  thou  shalt  take  no  gift ; 
for  a  gift  blindeth  the  wise,  and  per- 
Terteth  the  words  of  the  righteous.  ** 
These  words  aro  as  true  to-day  as  when 
they  were  written.  The  warning  is  re- 
peated in  Deuteronomy  and  other  parts 
of  the  Bible :  **  Thou  shalt  not  wrest 
Judgment ;  thou  shalt  not  respect  per- 
sons ;  neither  take  a  gift ;  for  a  gift  doth 
blind  the  eyes  of  the  wise,  and  pervert 
the  words  of  the  righteous. "  If  it  will 
blind  the  eyes  of  the  wise,  what  effect 
must  it  have  upon  the  oonmion  people, 
upon  the  foolish?  Will  it  not  destroy 
the  moral  sense?  When  Simon  the 
Sorcerer  tiled  to  bribe  Peter  with 
money,  he  said  to  him:  **Thy  money 
perish  with  thee,  because  thou  hast 
thought  that  the  gift  of  Qod  may  be 
purchased  with  money."  Even  our 
Lord  was  made  subject  to  the  tempta- 
tion of  bribery  by  the  arch-deceiver. 
He  showed  him  all  the  kingdoms  of  this 
worid,  their  riches,  and  the  glory  of 
them,  and  said,  ''All  these  will  I  give 
thee,  if  thou  wilt  fall  down  and  worship 
me.  *  But  this  was  most  abhorrent  to 
the  holy  nature  of  Christ  His  reply 
was  quick,  with  disgust  and  sharp  re- 
buke: "Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan.  ** 
Bribery  under  aQ  circumstances  is 
wicked ;  but  in  the  political  life  of  a 
people,  it  is  most  degrading.  Corrup- 
tloii  is  the  proper  word. 

1.  The  Church  furnishes  a  standard 
for  political  morality.  Cutside  of 
Ghriitiaiii^,  there  is  no  one  standard 
of  morali^  for  all  people  and  times. 
CtofemmentB  aie  of  various  forms. 
GbcomstMioes  and  customs  call  forth 


divers  ideals  and  tests  of  what  is 
justifiable  and  right.  But  God  does 
not  change.  Jesus  Christ  ^  is  the  same, 
yesterday,  to-day,  and  forever. "  In 
setting  up  His  kingdom,  there  is  to  be— 
there  is  only  one  standard :  it  is  the 
will  of  God.  How  repugnant  to  bribery 
is  the  thought  of  God  I  God '  s  love  docs 
not  trifle  with  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  the  weak.  It  does  not  permit  a 
stumbling-block  to  rest  before  the  feet 
of  our  brother. 

8.  Once  more,  for  the  elevation  of 
political  morality  the  Church  is  to 
furnish  motives.  The  motives  fur- 
nished by  the  State  in  its  regulation  of 
conduct  aro  limited  in  their  range. 
They  appeal  to  fears,  chiefly  in  the  ro- 
straints  put  upon  personal  liberty  and 
the  disgrace  of  convict  life.  The  State 
does  well  to  call  in  the  Church  and  her 
ministers  to  help  reform  the  character 
of  the  convicts.  But  what  can  the 
State  do  toward  changing  the  moral 
character  of  the  people  in  the  commu- 
nity at  large?  How  rid  them  of  a  wrong 
bias?  How  straighten  the  crooked 
places  in  man's  fallen  nature?  How 
restore  the  lost  balance?  She  knows 
nothing  of  these  things.  Dr.  Parker 
says  concerning  Christ's  work  of  ad- 
justing human  relations :  ^  A  very  sub- 
tle thing  is  the  equipoise.  An  extra 
handful  of  dust  on  the  side  of  a  plant 
might  endanger  the  universe. "  There 
is  something  in  human  nature  that  the 
State  cannot  reacJi.  A  writer  in  Lux 
Mundi  says:  ''If  states  and  societies 
are  as  the  individuals  who  compose 
them,  then  any  theory  of  society  must 
rest  upon  the  theory  of  man ;  and  the 
theory  of  man  is  imperfect  unless  it 
recognizes  the  fact  of  sin.  This  fact 
of  sin,  of  course,  is  broader  and  deeper 
than  any  acts,  whether  moral  or  im- 
moral. The  State,  therefore,  needs  the 
Church  to  furnish  the  motives  for  the 
elevation  of  political  morality.  Her 
resources  for  this  are  quite  inadequate, 
and  need  to  be  supplemented  by  those 
of  Christianity.  The  State  fails  to  give 
principles  and  motives  which  apply  to 
all  moral  conduct  **     And  again  we 
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quote  these  conclusiTe  words:  "The 
State  can  only  secure  a  minimufn  of 
morality,  shifting  with  the  general 
morality  of  the  community.  It  is  in 
its  appeal  to  the  higher  motives  that 
the  State  is  weak ;  it  is  in  its.  appeal  to 
the  higher  motives  that  the  Church  Is 
strong."  Brethren,  we  believe  in  the 
coming  of  a  better  future  to  the  world. 
We  have  not  lost  the  vision  of  the  seen. 
We  are  now  living  in  the  bright  to- 
morrow of  ancient  days;  and  every 
to-morrow  will  be  brighter  than  the  one 
before  it.  But  how  is  this  hope  of  the 
ages  to  be  realized?  The  prophets, 
with  one  voice,  say,  by  the  increase 
of  righteousness.  **  Righteousness  ez- 
alteth  a  nation,  "  and  nothing  else  can. 
**  He  that  soweth  to  the  fle^  shall  of 
the  flesh  reap  corruption."  Sodom 
found  it  so;  Nineveh  had  experience 
of  the  truth ;  so  did  Babylon,  Rome ; 
and  the  nations  of  heathenism  in  every 
age  affirm  the  truth.  The  kingdom  of 
God  is  not  to  be  a  kingdom  of  saloons. 
It  is  said  the  brewera  of  New  York  City 
rule  the  entire  municipality.  How? 
By  mortgaging  6,000  saloons,  and  hold- 
ing the  keepera  in  political  subjection. 
Does  not  the  city  need  Dr.  Parkhurs^ 
and  the  Churches  behind  him  to  smite 


the  vampire  of  debauchery  and  cor- 
ruption? *'And  a  highway  shall  be 
there,  and  the  unclean  shall  not  walk 
therein."  The  better  to-morrow  will 
see  a  great  diminution  of  almhouses 
and  miseries  of  poverty.  Professor 
McCook  says  more  than  66  per  cent,  of 
the  expense  of  almhouses  and  charity  in 
Hartford  is  due  to  intemperance.  In 
1890  intemperance  cost  the  city  the  sum 
of  168,482  in  alms  and  charity.  The 
kingdom  of  God  that  we  are  praying 
for  is  not  a  far-away  kingdom,  some- 
where in  the  outside  universe.  It  is 
coming  on  the  earth.  The  inhabitants 
shall  not  want.  Poverty  and  sickness 
will  be  swept  away.  The  strife  of 
tongues  shall  cease.  Peace  shall  reign 
on  earth  as  in  heaven.  The  New  Jeru- 
salem comes  down  to  earth.  It  is  **  four- 
square."  It  hath  foundations.  The 
measuring  line  in  its  erection  is  the 
plummet  of  righteousness.  Its  comer- 
stone  is  Christ.  Through  his  reign 
righteousness  and  peace  are  promised 
throughout  the  world. 

In  every  movement  that  Christianity 
makes  to  eradicate  the  corrupt  prac- 
tices of  men  in  political  and  in  social 
life  Christ  is  setting  up  His  kingdom 
on  the  earth. 


ESZTOBZAL  NOTES. 


Somonattei  and  EzpodtioB. 

Db.  James  Moorhoubb  has  had  a 
long  and  varied  experience  as  a 
preacher*  As  Huls^n  lecturer  at 
Cambridge,  chaplain  in  ordinary  to 
the  Queen  of  England,  vicar  of  the 
populous  parish  of  Paddington,  Lon- 
don, bishop  of  Melbourne,  Australia, 
and  now  as  bishop  of  the  great  manu- 
facturing diocese  of  Manchester,  Eng- 
land, Bishop  Moorhouse  has  arrived  at 
the  conviction  that  the  length  of  a 
sermon  should  be  20  minutes,  and  that 
a  sermonette  of  seven  minutes  is  the 
beet  kind  of  address  for  a  week-day  ser- 
vice, and  that  an  expository  discourse 
should  be  delivered  on  Sunday  even- 


ings. The  Bishop  was  and  still  is  one 
of  the  most  popular  preachen  in  Eng- 
land, and  he  supports  his  advice  to  his 
clergy  by  giving  incidents  from  his  own 
ministry,  a  ministry  exercised  under 
the  most  eventful  and  varied  conditions. 
Crowned  heads,  university  students, 
fashionable  Londoners,  sturdy  colo- 
nists, and  hard-headed  Lancashire  arti- 
sans all  like  short  sermons.  The 
Bishop  admits  the  great  difficulty  of 
being  brief,  but  brief  you  must  be  if 
you  want  people  to  listen  to  you. 

The  expository  discourse  on  a  Sunday 
evening  is  a  good  and  wise  suggestion. 
Let  the  short  expository  sermon  on 
Sunday  evening  become  a  recognised 
institution,  and  gradually  our  people 
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win  look  forward  to  tho  evening  sermon 
forinstructioii  rather  than  for  entertain- 
ment It  may  not  "attract"  quite  as 
moch  as  an  expensive  musical  service, 
Imt  it  will  be  more  profitable.  For  the 
week-day  exhortation  we  must  ask  of 
the  Bishop  to  let  us  have  15  minutes, 
although  he  says  that  when  he  was 
Vicar  of  Faddington  he  found  his  seven- 
minute  sermonette  a  great  attraction 
and  his  audience  increased  as  the  sermon 
shortened.  When  a  preacher  of  Dr. 
Mooihouse's  popularity  asserts  this,  it 
is,  to  say  the  y&rj  least,  worthy  of  con- 
sideration. For  the  last  80  years  he 
has  been  a  preacher  of  whom  people 
never  wearied. 


Ezprenion  In  Beading. 

Thb  late  Bev.  Dr.  Morley  Punshon, 
the  Methodist  preacher,  was  beyond 
question  one  of  the  most  gifted  8i>caker8 
of  modem  times,  and  it  is  interesting  to 
find  a  critic  of  the  eminence  and  culture 
of  the  Rev.  Canon  Fleming  quoting  the 
Methodist  preacher  as  a  great  example 
of  one  who  possessed  the  art  of  expres- 
sion. Canon  Fleming  says  (in  his  Re- 
Ugkm  Bedew  cf  Betiem)  :  **  Who  that 
ever  heard  Morley  Pimshon  recite  Ma- 
caulay's  *Lay  of  Horatius '  is  likely  to 
forget  his  'word-painting?'  As,  for 
instance,  in  that  stanza  in  which  the 
bridge  falls  : 


*  But  with  a  crash  |  like  thunder— 
Fbll  eveiy  looeened  beam ; 

And,  like  n  dam,  the  mighty  wreck 
lAj  rijcht  athwart  the  stream: 

And  a  long  ihout  of  trimnph 
Boee  from  the  walls  of  Rome, 

As,  to  the  highest  turret-tops. 


Was  fplaitfied  |  the  yellow  foam.  * 

''It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that,  as 
Moiley  Punshon  recited  that  stanza, 
yon  (mentally)  eaw  the  bridge  fall,  you 
(mentally)  heard  the  'cbabh,  '  and  you 
(mentally)  hehM  the  'yellow  foam' 
'splashed'  to  the  'highest  turret- 
topa.'  This  is  only  another  way  of 
nying  that  it  was  bealibtic  in  a  high 


degree.    lie  threw  the  very  eound  into 
a  word. 

But  how  came  he  to  possess  this 
coveted  power  of  'word-painting?* 
Some  one  may  answer,  'By  genius;' 
I  prefer  to  answer,  'By  study.'  He 
had  studied  this  scene  till  it  became  a 
picture  in  his  own  mind.  Pie  mw  it  in 
the  way  in  which  the  great  chessplayer 
Morphy — when  he  played  12  games 
eimuUaneously,  without  seeing  the  board 
— peopled  each  board  with  all  its  pieces, 
and  »aw  each  piece  as  if  he  was  looking 
at  the  board.  But  can  we  ordinary 
readers  and  speakers  attain  to  this? 
Yes,  in  our  measure,  by  the  same  proc- 
ess—'by  study.'  In  the  first  place, 
learn  by  heart  what  you  wish  to  ex- 
press ;  loam  it  perfectly,  so  that  you  are 
quite  independent  of  your  book,  and 
are  left  free  to  the  guidance  and 
promptings  of  your  own  mind.  Tlien, 
when  you  have  memorized  the  words, 
close  your  eyes,  and  infx  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  the  author  in  the  mind 
in  such  a  way  that  there  shall  be  an  en- 
tire Tic-production  of  them.  This  will 
not  make  you  artificial,  but  natural. 
The  effort  will  become  almost  involun- 
tary ,  as  was  tho  case  when  little  Jim 
whistled  in  a  ragged  school.  His  teacher 
corrected  him,  but  tho  lad  exclaimed, 
'Please,  sir,  it  was  not  me  as  whistled ; 
it  whistled  itself, '  " 


Servicoi  for  Oyoliits. 

Thekk  has  been  a  commendable  dif- 
ference of  opinion  among  clergy  as  to 
whctlicr  it  is  compatible  with  clerical 
dignity  to  ride  a  bicycle,  and  whether 
cycling  is  not  a  desecration  of  the  Lord's 
day.  But  there  is  abundant  testimony 
that  some  very  hard- worked  pastors  in 
Loudon  and  other  places  have  found 
"wheeling"  a  most  valuable  auxiliary 
in  tlic  visitation  of  the  sick  and  dying. 

But  now  another  question  arises, 
namely,  what  can  bo  done  for  the 
spiritual  benefit  of  those  thousands  of 
young  men  who  cycle  on  Sundays? 

The  parish  church  of  Woodford  is 
situated  near  Epping  Forest,   in   the 
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suburbs  of  London,  and  the  vicar  has 
determined  to  "* catch  men**  as  they 
come  out  of  the  city  on  a  Sunday  after- 
noon on  their  bicycles,  and  during  the 
sumnier  months  there  are  special  ser- 
vices for  them.  A  cyclist  reads  the 
lessons,  a  cyclist  clergyman  preaches 
the  sermon,  and  cyclists  form  the  choir. 

Lust  summer  there  was  a  great  cycling 
service  in  tlie  nave  of  Winchester  Ca- 
thedral. More  than  a  thousand  wheel- 
men were  assembled.  Many  of  them 
had  traveled  a  long  distance  and  were 
doubtless  glad  to  enjoy  the  cool,  refresh- 
ing shade  of  the  great  cathedral  on  a 
sunny  Sunday  afternoon.  Their  ma- 
chines were  stacked  in  the  cathedral 
cloisters. 

It  is  beyond  question  a  most  difficult 
thing  to  restrain  the  sons  of  a  family 
from  riding  a  bicycle  on  a  Sunday  ;  it 
therefore  becomes  a  matter  for  serious 
consideration  whether  these  young  men 
cannot  be  gathered  for  worship  hi  coun- 
try churches  for  a  single  hour  on  the 
Sunday  afternoon.  The  churches  of 
our  large  cities  are  not  as  well  attended 
by  young  men  as  they  ought  to  be,  and 
it  would  seem  very  probable  that  if  at 
certain  distances  from  the  city  services 
were  held  on  Sunday  afternoon  for  the 
special  benefit  of  **  wheelmen, "  much 
spiritual  good  might  be  effected. 


The  Parson  and  the  Ohoinnaster. 

A  WBLL-KNOWN  pastor  in  one  of  our 
large  cities  in  America  has  a  stated 
weekly  consultation  with  his  choir- 
master for  the  express  purpose  of 
harmonizing  the  musical  part  of  the 
service  with  his  pulpit  ministrations. 
There  would  seem  to  be  no  question  as 
to  the  desirability  of  this  practice,  and 
yet  in  a  great  many  churches  the  choir- 
master exercises  complete  control  over 
the  musical  portion  of  the  service,  leav- 
ing the  pastor  only  the  selection  of  the 
hymn  before  the  sermon.  In  fact  the 
choirmaster  too  often  resents  any  inter- 
ference on  the  part  of  the  pastor,  and 


regards  himself  as  responsible  only  to 
the  music  committee,  which  engages 
and  pays  him  for  what  he  calls  his 
**  part  of  the  service.  "  In  the  Episco- 
pal Church  the  legal  right  of  the  rector 
to  the  sole  control  of  the  choir  is 
guarded  by  canon,  but  such  is  not  the 
case  with  a  large  number  of  pastors. 
They  find  themselves  almost  helpless  in 
controlling  the  music  in  the  congrega- 
tion of  which  they  are  the  acknowl- 
edged leaders,  and  many  an  organist  or 
choirmaster  resigns  because  he  is  **  in- 
terfered with"  by  the  pastor.  Hence 
the  strange  orchestral  displays  which 
violate  all  good  taste  and  feeling,  and 
which  the  pastor  often  apologizes  for 
by  saying  he  cannot  help  it,  as  his  choir- 
master will  not  be  interfered  with.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  modem  an- 
thems are  singularly  faulty  from  a 
Scriptural  view,  and  words  are  sung 
which  if  they  were  carefully  scrutinized 
by  the  pastor  of  the  church  would  not 
be  sanctioned.  It  is  often  quite  true 
that  the  pastor  has  **  no  ear  for  music, " 
but  he  is  usually  far  better  able  to 
judge  of  the  spiritual  fitness  of  things 
than  either  a  choirmaster  or  a  music 
committee.  We  know  of  a  large 
church  where  the  minister  has  abso- 
lutely no  control  over  the  singing,  the 
whole  matter  being  left  to  the  music 
committee.  No  clergyman  should  ac- 
cept a  rectorship  or  pastorate  under 
such  conditions.  The  choir  should  be 
absolutely  under  the  control  of  the  min- 
ister of  Christ,  to  whom  the  spiritual  in- 
struction of  the  people  is  entrusted. 
When  this  position  is  established,  then 
a  weekly  consultation  between  the  par- 
son and  his  choir  master  can  be  ar- 
ranged, with  manifest  advantage  to  the 
spiritual  good  of  the  people. 


I  AM  not  entirely  without  hope  that 
the  time  may  come  when.  .  .  . 
churches  will  cease  (as  Swift  says)  to 
be  public  dormitories ;  and  sleep  be  no 
longer  looked  upon  as  the  most  con- 
venient vehicle  of  good  sense. — SifdMif 
Smith. 
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L— THE  TWO-EDGED  SWORD  IN  THE  PSALMS. 
By  Prof.  Howard  Osgood,  D.D.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

The  F&alms  reveal  to  ns  the  believer's  faith  in  God  and  His  word. 
They  show  ns  how,  under  the  Old  Testament,  pious  men  felt  toward 
God  and  lived  to  God;  what  they  learned  from  the  word  of  God 
and  by  experience  of  life  to  Him.  They  are  the  prayers  and  hymns  of 
hearts  that  confess  to  God  their  sins,  their  fears,  their  sorrows,  their 
joyB,  the.r  needs — all  the  phases  of  the  life  of  God  in  the  soul :  the  deep 
distresB,  the  thirst  after  righteousness,  the  calmness  of  assurance  and 
peace,  the  exultant  gladness  of  gratitude  and  love.  In  the  Psalms,  wo 
stand  in  the  Holy  Place  of  the  Tabornacle  of  the  Most  High,  beside 
the  golden  altar,  touched  with  blood,  and  sco  the  believer  pour  out 
from  the  golden  bowl  of  his  heart-  precious  incense  to  Him  who  is 
throned  above  the  cherubim  within  the  veiL 

There  are  religious  poems  extant  more  ancient  than  any  of  the 
Psalms.  The  E^ptians  and  Babylonians  have  left  hymns  and  pray- 
ers which  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  Psalms  in  many  respects, 
but  they  differ  from  the  Psalms  totally  in  the  two  most  important 
points,  as  to  God  and  His  character,  as  to  man  and  his  sin.  Their 
many  gods  were  spotted  with  sin ;  the  best  of  them — Osiris — was  not 
free  from  the  defilement  of  the  flesh.  And  the  sin  of  man,  while  it 
excited  dark  fears,  yet  was  not  to  them  exceeding  sinful  and  hopeless. 

But  in  the  Psakns  God  is  the  only  God,  the  only  Creator.  "  He  is  to 
be  feared  above  all  gods,  for  all  the  gods  of  the  peoples  are  things  of 
naught;  but  Jehovah  made  the  heavens."  '^Thou  art  exalted  far 
above  all  gods";  ^ their  idols  are  silver  and  gold,  the  work  of  men's 
hands  .  .  .  they  that  make  them  shall  be  like  unto  them."  There  is 
no  other  (Jod;  "Thou  art  God  alone."  Together  with  this  absolute 
monotheism  there  is  conjoined  the  conception  of  God  as  holy — that  is. 
He  is  nniqae  in  perfection,  far  separate  from  every  thought  that  could 
itain  the  chastity  of  His  moral  being  or  spot  His  glorious  majesty. 
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This  utter  holiness  of  God  is  a  frequent  plea  in  the  mouth  of  those 
who  cry  from  the  depths.  His  spirit  is  holy.  His  arm  is  holy,  His 
name  is  holy ;  He  speaks  in  holiness ;  His  heavens,  His  habitation,  are 
holy;  His  throne  is  holy;  He  is  the  Holy  One  of  Israel;  His  earthly 
habitation,  Zion,  is  holy,  i,  e,y  consecrated  to  Him,  and  His  palace 
there  is  holy.  All  who  worship  Him  acceptably  must  be  holy.  Holi- 
ness becomes  His  house  forever. 

This  holiness  of  God  is  the  sum  of  all  perfections  and  includes  per- 
fect truth  as  a  part  of  that  sum ;  but  the  Psalmists  never  tire  of  sing- 
ing the  truth  of  Jehovah.  He  is  the  God  of  truth,  who  keeps  truth 
forever;  all  His  decisions.  His  teachings,  His  commandments,  His 
works  are  truth.  The  sum  of  His  word  is  truth.  He  is  plenteous  in 
grace  and  truth.  His  truth  is  a  shield  and  buckler  to  all  who  trust 
it.  He  desires  truth  in  the  inward  parts  of  man.  He  destroys  those 
who  speak  lies,  and  abhors  the  deceitful  man.  The  false  tongue,  the 
false  heart — deception — are  marks  of  the  enemies  of  God,  but  those 
who  get  understanding  through  the  precepts  of  Jehovah  hate  every  false 
way ;  they  love  those  precepts  and  hate  and  abhor  falsehood.  These 
also  know  their  own  hearts,  and  pray :  "  Establish  me  according  to  Thy 
word.  Remove  from  me  the  way  of  falsehood.  Teach  me,  0  God, 
and  know  my.  heart ;  try  me  and  know  my  thoughts,  and  see  if  there 
be  any  way  of  wickedness  in  me,  and  lead  me  in  the  way  everlasting." 

To  God  so  conceived  the  Psalmists  come  with  the  confession  of 
their  sin,  without  excuse,  and  cast  themselves  just  as  they  are  upon 
the  grace  and  tender  mercy  of  their  pardoning  God.  "  For  Thou  art 
good  and  ready  to  forgive,  and  abundant  in  grace  to  all  who  call  upon 
Thee."  Again  and  again  they  confess  that  they  and  all  men  are  sin- 
ners, that  all  their  forefathers  sinned ;  their  guilt  is  not  hidden  from 
God ;  it  is  too  heavy  for  them  to  bear,  and  allows  them  no  peace. 
They  pray  for  pardon  because  their  guilt  is  great — for  pardon  from 
all  their  sins.  They  are  sure  that  Jehovah  does  pardon  and  expiate 
all  the  sins  and  apostasies  and  guilt  of  His  people  when  they  seek  Him 
in  truth  and  confess  their  sins.  His  pardon  leads  not  to  loose  living, 
but  to  true  love  and  reverential  awe  of  God,  and  to  taking  heed  to 
one's  self  so  as  not  to  sin.  "  There  is  forgiveness  with  Thee,  that  Thou 
mayest  be  feared."  "Thy  word  have  I  laid  up  in  my  heart,  that 
I  might  not  sin  against  Thee." 

The  Psalmists,  then,  believed  God — Jehovah — to  be  the  only  God, 
omnipotent,  holy,  the  God  of  truth,  good,  slow  to  anger,  ready  to  for- 
give, abundant  in  grace,  tenderly  merciful.  "  As  a  father  is  tenderly 
merciful  to  his  children,  so  Jehovah  is  tenderly  merciful  to  those  who 
lovingly  fear  Him."  They  had  learned  to  know  Him  and  His  word 
through  His  pardon  and  grace,  and  this  knowledge  brought  with  it 
the  lofty  ethics  they  commend  to  themselves  and  all  others.  He 
alone  is  an  accepted  worshiper  of  Jehovah  who  walketh  uprightly  and 
worketb   righteousness  and  speaketh   truth   in  His  heart — ^he  that 
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hath  clean  hands  and  a  pure  heart,  and  hath  not  sworn  deceitfully. 
"  Thy  grace  is  before  my  eyes,  and  I  have  walked  in  Thy  truth.  I 
wash  my  hands  in  innocency,  so  will  I  come  beside  Thine  altar,  0  Jeho- 
vah." "  Keep  thy  tongue  from  evil  and  thy  lips  from  speaking  deceit. 
Depart  from  evil  and  do  good,  seek  peace  and  follow  it  diligently. " 
"To  him  that  orderetli  his  way  aright  will  I  show  the  salvation  of 
God."  "If  I  regard  iniquity  in  my  heart,  Jehovah  will  not  hear." 
"  He  that  worketh  deceit  shall  not  dwell  in  My  house ;  ho  that  speak- 
eth  falsehood  shall  not  be  established  before  Me."  "  Let  my  heart  bo 
perfect  in  Thy  statutes,  that  I  be  not  put  to  shame."  "Deliver  my 
soul,  0  Jehovah,  from  lying  lips  and  from  a  deceitful  tongue."  It 
is  the  upright  in  heart  wlio  follow  justice  and  righteousness,  who  are 
filled  with  gratitude  to  God  and  rejoice  in  and  slug  to  and  dwell  in 
the  presence  of  Jehovah;  and  it  is  just  these  to  whom  God  gives 
righteousness  and  joy,  salvation  and  every  good.  These  teachings  did 
not,  as  is  sometimes  asserted,  concern  simply  the  overt  act.  Their 
very  language  shows  they  concerned  the  heart  far  more  than  the  out- 
ward act.  The  reverse  of  these  precepts  also  proves  that  it  is  the  state 
of  the  heart  that  gives  the  moral  quality  to  all  acts,  for  the  man  with 
peace  on  his  tongue  while  there  is  war  in  his  heart  is  the  enemy  of 
God  and  man.  The  pervasive  apprehension  of  God  by  the  Psalmists 
is,  "Thou  hast  searched  me  and  known  me.  Thou  knowest  my 
down-sitting  and  my  uprising ;  Thou  understandest  my  thought  afar 
off.  Thou  searchest  out  my  path  and  my  lying  down,  and  art 
acquainted  with  all  my  ways.  For  there  is  not  a  word  on  my 
tongue,  but,  lo!  0  Jehovah,  Thou  knowest  it  altogether."  With 
this  apprehension,  as  under  the  shadow  of  His  wing,  the  Psalmists 
lived  to  God  and  sang  their  strains  to  toll  His  truth  to  their  own 
nation  and  every  nation  that  would  hear  them. 

Beyond  these  religious  and  moral  foundations  of  the  character  of 
the  P&almists,  their  psalms,  in  their  choice  of  language,  in  the  bal- 
ance of  their  clauses,  in  the  simple  means  by  which  they  have  sung 
themselves  in  the  hearts  of  fourscore  generations,  in  their  glowing 
yet  chastened  imagination,  in  the  refined  boldness  of  their  loving  awe 
of  God — all  prove  that  they  were  masters  of  their  own  language  of 
intelligence  far  beyond  the  common  level  of  mankind,  not  to  be  easily 
deceived  in  matters  to  which  they  gave  their  especial  attention. 
They  were  men  of  great  intelligence,  witli  a  true  view  of  God  and  of 
themselves  and  their  relations  to  God,  and  they  wrote  that  God  might 
be  glorified. 

Now,  there  is  everywhere  in  the  Psalms  a  bedrock  of  unshaken, 
immovable  confidence,  to  which  they  constantly  appeal  in  times  of 
darkness  and  distress,  from  which  spring  their  quietness  and  assu- 
rance forever,  and  for  which  they  lift  up  their  hearts  in  gratitude  to 
God:  "I  give  thanks  unto  Thy  name  for  Thy  grace  and  truth,  for 
Then  hast  magnified  Thy  word  above  all  Thy  name."     This  word  is 
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the  word  of  God's  mouth,  from  which  they  have  learned  of  life  to 
God,  and  they  pray  for  life  according  to  that  word.  By  this  word 
God  has  given  them  hope,  has  caused  their  soul  to  return  to  Him,  has 
given  light  to  their  eyes,  and  filled  them  with  joy.  This  word  they 
love ;  it  is  sweeter  than  honey  to  their  taste,  and  they  delight  in  it 
more  than  in  gold,  and  much  fine  gold.  This  word  is  God's  teaching — 
revelation.  It  is  absolutely  pure,  as  silver  refined  seven  times.  The 
whole  totality — sum — of  this  word  is,  as  they  believe,  truth ;  and  every 
part  of  it,  its  teaching,  commandments,  precepts,  testimonies,  are 
truth.  This  word  they  declare  is  the  supreme  manifestation  of  God 
to  man.  It  is  beyond  all  else  that  the  eye  beholds  in  the  heavens  or 
on  earth ;  beyond  all  else  that  the  ear  of  man  has  heard.  These  teach- 
ings of  Jehovah  are  not  to  the  Psalmists  a  mere  collection  of  precepts, 
but  they  are  found  in  a  history  that  illustrates  and  spreads  the  genial 
colors  of  life  over  all  and  through  all  its  lessons.  For  themselves  and 
for  others  they  appeal  to  that  history  to  prove  God's  truth  and  grace, 
His  infinite  condescension  and  tender  mercy;  that  He  abhors  all  sin, 
whether  in  His  people  or  in  others,  but  graciously  pardons  the  sinner 
that  seeks  Him  in  truth.  To  that  history  of  God's  dealing  with 
men,  of  God's  promises  to  their  forefathers,  of  God's  fulfilment  of 
His  promises  or  threatenings,  of  God's  covenant  with  His  chosen, 
they  appeal  to  God  as  His  bond  with  them  that  He  will  deal  with 
them  as  with  their  forefathers.  Take  but  one  instance,  the  voice 
filled  with  strong  crying  and  tears,  appealing  to  God  from  fathomless 
depths  of  present  agony,  and  this  is  the  argument  with  God :  ^  But 
Thou  art  holy,  0  Thou  enthroned  on  the  praises  of  Israel.  Our 
fathers  trusted  in  Thee ;  they  trusted  and  Thou  didst  deliver  them. 
They  cried  in  anguish  unto  Thee  and  escaped;  they  trusted  in  Thee 
and  were  not  put  to  shame." 

What  was  this  censer  of  pure  gold,  inclosing  this  precious  incense, 
acceptable  to  God  and  life-restoring  to  man?  What  was  this  history, 
out  of  which  the  Psalmists  learned  to  know  God,  to  love  Him,  to 
turn  from  sin  and  lift  up  their  hands  in  holiness  to  Him,  to  worship 
Him  in  gladness  of  heart  and  word  in  the  awe  of  adoring  love?  The 
Psalmists  leave  us  in  no  doubt.  We  are  not  confined  to  mere  refer- 
ences of  words,  which  are  overwhemingly  abundant,  nor  to  scant  allu- 
sions which  might  be  dubious.  I  shall  quote  only  the  express 
statements  of  the  Psalmists  which  admit  of  no  doubt;  and  if  the 
reader  will  open  his  Bible  at  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  he  will  easily 
be  able  to  follow  as  I  quote  the  repetition  of  that  history  in  the 
Psalms.  God  made  the  heavens  and  earth.  God  made  the  heavens. 
God  made  land  and  sea.  God  made  sun,  moon,  and  stars.  God  made 
the  great  lights.  God  made  man.  God  was  enthroned  at  the  Flood. 
The  land  of  Ham  (only  occurs  in  Gen.  x.  6-20  and  Ps.).  0  ye  seed 
of  Abraham  His  servant,  ye  children  of  Jacob,  His  chosen  ones.  He 
is  Jehovah,  our  God.     He  hath  remembered  His  covenant  forever 
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(the  word  He  commanded  to  a  thousand  generations)  which  He 
made  with  Abraham  and  His  oath  to  Isaac,  and  confirmed  the  same 
unto  Jacob  for  a  statnte,  to  Israel  for  an  everlasting  covenant,  say- 
ing, **  Unto  thee  will  I  give  the  land  of  Canaan,  the  lot  of  your  inheri- 
tance;" when  they  were  but  a  few  men  in  number,  yea  very  few,  and 
aojoumers  in  it.  And  they  went  about  from  nation  to  nation.  He 
suffered  no  man  to  do  them  wrong,  saying,  "Touch  not  Mine 
anointed  ones,  and  do  My  prophets  no  harm."  The  priest  Melchize- 
dek  (only  in  Gen.  xvi.  and  Ps.  ex.)  is  transfigured  in  Ps.  ex.,  and  the 
brood  of  Lot  follow  the  enemies  of  God.  Joseph  was  sold  for  a  ser* 
vant,  put  in  prison,  released,  made  ruler  of  peoples,  lord  of  Pharaoh's 
house.  Then  Jacob  came  into  Egypt,  and  the  sons  of  Jacob  and 
Joseph  became  Israel.  Thrice  in  the  Psalms  is  1]^q  death-song  and 
prophecy  of  Jacob  referred  to:  "lawgiver,"  or  "scepter"  in  Judah, 
and  "  the  Shepherd  of  Israel"  leading  Joseph. 

From  Genesis  the  Psalmists  pass  to  Exodus.  God  increased  the 
people  greatly.  God  sent  Moses  and  Aaron,  whom  he  chose.  God's 
holy  memorial  name.  God's  "  wonders,"  "  His  hand"  in  Egypt.  The 
"wonders"  in  Moses'  hand.  The  plague  of  blood,  of  frogs,  of  "lice," 
of  swarms  of  files,  of  hail  and  fire,  of  locusts.  Egypt's  fear  of  the 
Israelites.  The  plague  of  darkness  and  the  death  of  the  first-bom. 
Egypt  glad  at  the  departure  of  Israel  with  silver  and  gold.  This 
deliverance  was  to  be  taught  to  the  children.  Israel  forgot  God. 
Ood  led  them  by  a  pillar  of  cloud  by  day,  and  of  fire  by  n^ght.  The 
sea  was  "dried  up"  and  "cloven,"  and  Israel  passed  through  safely, 
while  their  enemies  were  overwhelmed.  These  were  God's  miracles 
at  the  sea,  and  he  was  their  "  Saviour."  They  believed  God,  sang  His 
praises;  for  He  had  made  known  His  power,  making  the  waters  to 
stand  as  a  heap,  and  saved  them  by  His  miracles.  He  led  Israel  as  a 
flock  in  the  desert.  They  soon  forgot  God's  works  and  tempted 
Him.  Ood  sent  manna.  They  refused  to  walk  in  his  teaching.  God 
sent  winged  fowl,  and  smote  the  rock  for  them.  They  tempted  God 
still.  They  did  not  "keep  His  covenant,"  though  God  had  chosen 
Israel  for  His  "peculiar  possession."  God  spoke  in  the  pillar  of 
cloud.  He  appeared  on  Sinai  with  awe-inspiring  sights  and  sounds. 
Moses  and  Aaron  were  His  priests.  God  was  enthroned  above  the 
cherubim.  They  made  a  calf  in  Horeb  and  worshiped  a  molten 
image.  Therefore  God  said  He  would  destroy  them  had  not  Moses 
stood  before  Him  to  turn  away  His  wrath.  Yea,  God  being  full  of 
compassion,  forgave  their  iniquity  and  destroyed  them  not. 

The  Book  of  Leviticus  is  in  the  Psalms  by  the  numerous  references 
to  bloody  and  unbloody  sacrifices — burnt,  sin,  and  free-will  offerings, 
altar,  "tent,"  etc.,  and  by  the  historical  fact  of  the  anointing  of 
Aaron  with  the  precious  oil  after  he  was  arrayed  in  the  high  priest's 
robes. 

The  Book  of  Numbers  is  a  springing  fount  to  the  Psalmists.     God 
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led  His  people  by  clond  and  fire.  The  blowing  of  trumpets  in  the 
feasts  was  the  ordinance  of  God  (only  found  in  Num.  x.  10  and  Ps. 
Ixxxi.  3-5).  The  abundance  of  quails  brought  by  God  by  means  of  an 
east  wind.  The  field  of  Zoan.  They  despised  the  land  of  Canaan 
and  murmured  in  their  tents.  They  did  not  believe  what  God  had 
said,  but  Moses  interceded  and  God  saved  the  people  for  His  name's 
sake.  Their  frequent  rebellions  forgiven  by  God,  and  his  final  decree 
that  they  should  perish  in  the  desert.  Aaron  was  approved  as  the 
holy  one  of  Jehovah,  and  Dathan  and  Abiram  destroyed.  The  people 
angered  God  at  Meribah,  and  God  brought  streams  out  of  the  cliif. 
God  overthrew  Sihon  and  Og,  and  gave  their  lands  to  Israel.  They 
ate  the  sacrifices  of  Baal-peor,  and  the  plague  broke  out,  which  was 
stopped  by  the  de^ed  of  Phinebas.  God  led  his  people  by  the  hand  of 
Moses  and  Aaron  and  commanded  them  to  destroy  the  Ganaanites,  and 
gave  the  law  concerning  innocent  blood  polluting  the  land. 

The  references  to  Deuteronomy  are  very  frequent  by  adopting  its 
language,  but  no  new  historical  fact  is  taken  from  Deuteronomy. 

In  Joshua,  the  Psalms  use  the  division  of  the  Jordan  and  the  pass- 
age through  it  of  the  hosts,  the  refusal  to  destroy  the  Ganaanites, 
the  dwelling  with  the  nations  inhabiting  Canaan  and  serving  their 
idols,  just  as  they  use  similar  previous  miracles  of  God  and  rebellions 
of  the  people. 

The  Psalms  also  bring  us  to  the  Book  of  Judges,  and  tell  us  of  the 
wrath  of  God  a^gainst  His  people  for  their  apostasies,  and  His  giving 
them  into  the  hand  of  their  enemies.  God  often  delivered  them  when 
He  heard  their  cry.  They  tell  us  of  Jabin  and  Sisera  at  Kishon,  of 
the  destruction  of  Midian,  of  Oreb  and  Zeeb,  and  Zebah  and  Zal- 
munna.  And  from  Judges  they  pass  to  the  Books  of  Samuel.  But 
here  we  must  stop. 

All  the  history  spoken  of  in  the  Psalms  has  not  been  given,  but 
enough  has  been  given  to  prove,  without  a  shadow  of  doubt,  that  the 
history  they  quote  is  the  same  history,  in  the  same  words,  as  we  now 
have  it  in  the  Pentateuch,  and  Joshua,  and  Judges.  The  proof  is  so 
clear  that  all  critics  of  all  schools  agree  that  the  Psalms  were  written 
after  the  Pentateuch.  If  the  life  to  God  in  the  Psalms  is  true,  it 
could  not  have  been  founded  on  a  tissue  of  falsehoods.  But  the 
dominant  teaching  in  European  Protestant  Universities  is  that  the 
Pentateuch  was  not  compiled  until  Ezra's  time,  about  450  B.C.,  and 
that  the  history  given  in  the  Pentateuch  is  not  true;  rationalist, 
deist,  and  professed  evangelical  professors  agree  in  this,  and  especially 
in  denying  truth  to  the  main  part  of  the  Pentateuch,  which  they 
assign  to  P,  P*,  P",  etc.,  the  part  most  largely  relied  upon  in  the 
Psalms. 

For  twenty-five  hundred  years  the  most  holy  souls  on  earth  have 
found  the  Psalms  the  very  food  of  G^d  to  their  souls.  The  long  line 
of  Gt>d'8  martyrs,  for  more  than  two  thousand  years,  has  passed  on  to 
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the  fire,  the  sword,  the  rack,  the  gibbet,  singing  these  Psalms  as  the 
highest  earthly  expression  of  God's  life  in  their  sonls.  But  if  these 
Pbalms  were  founded  on  utterly  unhistorical,  Le,  untrue  narratives; 
if  their  conception  of  God  was  drawn  from  false  history ;  if  all  their 
confidence  in  God  was  built  on  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision — then, 
without  doubt,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  revelation,  and  there  never 
has  been  real  life  from  God  and  life  to  God  in  the  world.  And 
moreover,  if  these  Psalms  are  built  on  the  muddy  waters  of  religious 
deceit;  if  these  pure  characters  of  the  many  authors  of  the  Psalms, 
these  most  intelligent  writers,  masters  of  their  own  language  and  of 
poetry  that  has  borne  the  purest  souls  up  to  God ;  if  these,  who  for 
two  thousand  years  have  been  held  to  be  experts  in  life  from  God  and 
to  God,  are  now  found  to  be  deceived  and  deceivers,  however  honest 
in  intention — ^then,  without  doubt,  there  is  no  human  testimony  of  the 
slightest  value  on  history  or  relijion,  and  no  critic's  word  is  worth 
the  breath  it  cost.  For  there  never  can  be  better  testimony  by 
character,  intelligence,  and  intimacy  with  the  facts  than  that  of  the 
Pbalmists  to  the  Pentateuch. 

And  still  further,  Jesus  Christ  and  the  New  Testament  writers 
believed  and  taught  that  the  Psalms  were  true  as  to  God,  as  to  man, 
as  to  preceding  history,  and  as  to  the  God-given  prophecies  in  them ; 
for  they  taught  that  God  Himself  was  the  author  of  the  Psalms  in 
the  hearts  of  the  Psalmists.  But  if,  as  many  teach,  the  Psalms  were 
the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision  of  untruth,  then  Christ  and  his  teach- 
ings, all  life  to  God  in  the  soul  of  man,  and  the  validity  of  any  testi- 
mony pass  into  nothingness  with  the  baseless  fabric. 


II.— THE    EELATION    OP    JESUS    IN    HIS    DAY  TO    MEN 

OF  MEANS. 

By  Pbof.  Alfred  Williams  Axtiioxy,  Lewiston,  Me. 

It  may  be  that  poverty  in  connection  with  Christianity  has  been 
too  much  emphasized  and  riches  too  much  decried.  Ancient  monas- 
ticism  and  modern  monkishness  have  set  rags  and  penury  on  a  pedestal 
of  virtue  and  consigned,  in  judgment,  wealth  to  the  machinations  of 
Satan. 

It  is  true  Jesus  declared  that  the  poor  had  the  Gospel  preached 
unto  them,  and  that  He  ministered  compassionately  and  particularly 
unto  the  destitute  and  needy,  but  it  must  also  be  remembered  that 
He  **loved^  the  rich  young  man  who  had  been  virtuous  from  his 
yonth  up  (Mark  x.  20) ;  that  He  summoned  from  the  sycamore  tree 
ZacchflBOB,  the  rich  chief  tax-gatherer,  and  dined  at  his  house  (Luke 
six.  5);  that  He  attended  as  a  guest  the  splendid  banquet  of  the  mar- 
riage feart  in  Gana  of  Galilee,  providing  sumptuously  for  the  many 
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participants  more  than  a  hundred  gallons  of  wine  (John  ii.  6) ;  that  He 
disclosed  to  Nicodemus — a  ruler  influential  surely,  doubtless  also 
rich — in  a  night^s  conversation,  some  of  the  most  hidden,  most  spirit- 
ual truths  of  His  revelation  (John  iii.);  that  He  suffered  on  His  own 
person  the  expenditure  of  a  precious  box  of  ointment,  although  recog- 
nizing that  the  poor  had  urgent  need  of  its  value  expended  in  their 
behalf  (Mark  xvi.  3-9 ;  Mat.  xxvi.  6-13 ;  John  xii.  3-8). 

After  the  crucifixion,  indeed,  a  rich  man,  Joseph  of  Arimathea, 
received  the  body,  cared  for  it  tenderly,  and  placed  it  in  his  own  new 
tomb  (Mat.  xxvii.  57-60;  Mark  xv.  43-46;  Luke  xxiii.  50-53;  John 
xix.  38,  39). 

Shall  JVC  say  that  the  relation  of  wealth  to  Christianity  is  merely 
that  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea  to  the  Lord — to  provide  graves  for 
Christian  sacrifice,  and  bury  the  remains  of  Christians  living?  That 
were  a  burlesque  too  sad  to  suggest  had  not  the  Church,  despite  her 
inconsistencies  in  greedily  taking  "  the  accursed  thing  "  and  erecting 
costly  temples  and  shrines  therewith,  nevertheless  in  substance 
taught  for  long  centuries  but  little  else.  All  through  the  writings 
of  the  Fathers,  all  through  the  history  of  the  Church,  wealth  has  been 
denounced  as  pernicious  and  of  the  devil.  In  our  own  day,  even, 
the  cry  has  not  ceased.  A  recent  writer  shows  us  that  the  evolution 
of  the  Christian  conscience  has  but  lately  reached  the  point  of  recog- 
nizing the  moral  right  of  taking  interest  on  loans  of  money.*  An 
evolution  of  the  same  conscience  toward  a  perception  of  the  fact  that 
the  possession  of  great  riches  need  not  necessarily  be  inconsistent  with 
devout  Christian  living  is  also  apparent.  Indeed  through  all  the 
past  a  covert  feeling  that  wealth,  so  useful  in  many  ways,  could  not  be 
after  all  yer  se  wholly  evil,  has  cropped  out  in  almost  every  Christian 
philosopher,  though  the  prejudices  of  his  creed  have  held  him  in  such 
bondage  that  no  syllogism  in  defense  of  riches  could  he  utter. 

Clearer  vision  is  wonderfully  helped  to-day  by  broader  experiences. 
The  rich  are  defending  themselves  by  evincing  in  the  midst  of  their 
riches  a  Christlike  spirit.  Among  them  we  may  often  see  the  life 
of  the  Nazarene  lived.  It  is  a  fair  question,  then,  to  ask,  If  wealth 
and  Christianity  can  in  practice  be  harmonized  to-day,  did  not  Jesus 
when  on  earth  show  at  least  the  possibility  of  this  adjustment? 
Experience  may  suggest  the  clue  to  the  revelation  of  Revelation. 
It  is  a  worthy  task  in  seeking  an  answer  to  the  question  to  examine 
anew  Christ's  own  relations  to  wealth  in  both  precept  and  example. 

We  have  for  so  long  a  time  read  PauPs  words  to  Timothy  in  this 
wise,  "Money  is  the  root  of  all  evil,"  as  though  in  strings  of  wam- 
pum or  at  the  Philadelphia  Mint  the  origin  of  sin  were  to  be  found ; 
and  so  tenacious  are  old  opnions  that  we  can  scarcely  give  to  the 
Bevised  Version  sufficient  emphasis  to  realize  that  "  the  love  of  money 

^Pres.  A.  D.  White,  LL.D.,  In  The  Poptdar  Science  Monthly,  January,  1808L     "New 
C&iapten  in  the  Warfare  of  Science.    XIV.  Theology  and  Political  Bconomy.** 
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is  a  root  of  all  kinds  of  evil"  (1  Tim.  vi.  10).  Because  ^  there  was  a 
certain  rich  man,  who  was  clothed  in  purple  and  fine  linen  and 
fared  sumptuously  every  day/'  who,  when  dead,  went  to  hell  (Luke 
xvi.  19-31)  and  could  find  no  solace  there,  while  a  certain  '^heggar" 
named  Lazarus,  foul  and  diseased,  at  death  was  received  into  Abra- 
ham's closest  intimacy,  we  have  hastily  concluded  that  every  rich 
man  goes  to  perdition ;  although  we  have  hardly  so  rashly  asserted  the 
converse,  that  every  beggar  departs  in  virtue  of  his  beggary — a  kind 
of  ex-officio  honor— direct  to  Paradise.  Were  hyper-Calvinism  still 
prevailing,  '*  Dives"  would  fall  but  little  short  in  many  minds  of 
being  synonymous  with  "non-elect,"  "reprobate,"  "damned."  But 
a  deeper,  truer  insight  into  the  meaning  of  this  parable  discerns  not 
a  sweeping  condemnation  of  all  rich  men,  but  only  of  such  as  in 
their  riches  become  callous  and  indifferent  toward  the  condition  of 
the  poor  who  at  their  doors  claim  sympathy  and  relief,  and  sees  also 
a  demonstration  of  how  in  many  a  case  divine  compensation  can 
reverse  factitious  human  inequalities. 

When  we  have  read  of  the  rich  young  ruler  who  was  bidden  to  sell 
all  that  he  had  and  give  to  the  poor  (Mat.  xix.  16;  Mark  x.  17; 
Luke  xviii.  18),  we  have  speedily  concluded  that  Jesus  proclaimed  such 
a  "Gospel  of  divine  poverty"  as  did  Francis  of  Assisi.  Then,  how- 
ever, we  fail  to  observe  that  the  chief  requirement  upon  this  young 
man  was  "  Come,  follow  me !"  in  keeping  with  which  selling  all  that 
he  had  and  distributing  to  the  poor  must  be  understood  as  a  test  of 
his  attachment  to  Jesus.  "  When  he  heard  this  he  was  very  sorrow- 
ful," because  forsooth  he  loved  his  possessions  most  and  would  not 
use  them  as  Christ  might  bid.  Like  many  a  modern  would-be  dis- 
ciple, he  refused  to  surrender  his  greed  for  gain.  That  and  not  his 
new  Master  was  still  to  be  supreme.  Had  he  sought  first  the  king- 
dom of  God  and  His  righteousness,  all  of  these  other  things  might 
have  been  legitimately  added  unto  him.  So  our  further  inquiry  will 
convince  us. 

That  conversation,  following  the  episode  of  the  young  man,  con- 
cerning the  difficulty  of  a  rich  man's  entering  into  heaven — even  as 
difficult  as  for  a  camel  to  pass  through  a  needle's  eye — does  not  carry  the 
stem,  sweeping  condemnation  of  wealth  ordinarily  assumed  when 
Mark's  expression  is  remembered,  "  How  hard  is  it  for  them  that  trust 
in  riches*  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God"  (Mark  x.  24).  Indeed, 
we  might  wisely  declare  the  converse,  how  hard  it  is  for  them  who 
trust  in  poverty  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God!  It  is  totally 
impossible  in  either  case.  The  kingdom  of  God  is  entered  by  placing 
trust  neither  in  riches  nor  in  poverty,  but  in  Jesus  Christ.  All 
three  of  the  Gospels  containing  this  discourse  indicate  plainly  that 

*WestiOOtt  and  Hort^s  text  omits  **for  them  that  trust  in  riches,**  chiefly  on  the  authority 
of  Oodaz  Vatlcaiuifl;  but  it  is  found  in  Ckxllces  Alexandrinus,  Ephreemi,  BeziP  and  others. 
The  Bsriien  retain  it.    Yet,  if  the  phrase  be  wanting,  the  sense  of  the  passage  cannot  be  dif- 
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the  Master  had  in  mind  allegiance  to  God  as  the  supreme  attach- 
ment, and  not  to  riches  or  to  anything  earthly  or  human,  for  they 
each  record  his  saying,  in  substance,  ^  The  things  which  are  impossi- 
ble with  men  are  possible  with  God."  Biches,  the  great  human 
potential,  are  impotent  of  themselves  at  heaven^s  gate;  only  the 
divine  avails  there. 

It  is  true,  ^ye  cannot  serve  God  and  mammon";  but  is  it  not  possi- 
ble to  serve  God  by  means  of  mammon?  What  did  Jesus  mean  by 
saying,  "  Make  to  yourselves  friends  of  the  mammon  of  unrighteous- 
ness, that,  when  you  fail,  they  may  receive  you  into  everlasting  habi- 
tations?" (Luke  xvi.  9.)  When  He  overthrew  the  tables  of  the  money- 
changers in  the  temple,  although  with  stern  language  and  severe 
action,  yet  He  condemned  less  the  busineess  than  the  place  for  its 
transaction.  Zeal  for  His  Father's  house  consumed  Him  (John 
ii.  14-17).  When  He  read  the  inscription  on  a  piece  of  Roman  money 
and  said,  "  Render  to  Csosar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's,"  He  ac- 
knowledged the  validity  of  money,  property,  and  taxes  (Mat.  xxii.  21). 
When,  indeed,  at  Capernaum  application  was  made  to  Peter  for  a 
didrachma  of  tribute  money,  Jesus  by  a  miracle  furnished  in  a  fish's 
mouth  a  stater^  double  the  amount  required  for  one,  thus  paying 
tribute  for  both  Himself  and  Peter  (Mat.  xvii.  24-27). 

Do  we  read  Christ's  promise  aright  when  we  understand  the 
'*  hundred-fold,"  which  those  who  have  forsaken  houses  and  lands  are 
to  receive,  as  invariably  of  another  nature,  and  never  to  be  fulfilled  in 
kind?  (Mark  x.  30).  Prosperity  is  not  incompatible  with  piety. 
That  all  the  world  knows.  Its  maxims  declare  honesty,  sobriety, 
virtue  of  every  kind,  and  even  godliness,  to  be  profitable.  The  say- 
ings of  Christ  must  not  be  isolated  from  the  general  tenor  of  all  His 
teachings;  they  must  also  be  interpreted  in  the  light  of  Christian 
experience.  By  the  religious  recluse,  the  mystic,  and  theorist  riches 
have  been  deemed  the  spawning-bed  of  all  manner  of  iniquity  and 
unrighteousness.  But  the  experience  of  men  among  men,  as  voiced 
in  the  language  of  social  science  to-day,  pronounces  poverty  an  even 
greater  breeder  of  vice,  crime,  and  depravity  than  riches. 

Abraham  has  been  termed  the  greatest  cattle  king  of  antiquity. 
Was  he  for  that  any  the  less  the  friend  of  God  and  recipient  of  the 
promises?  David  and  Solomon  were  rich  beyond  modem  computa- 
tion. Thereby  became  they  less  spiritual,  less  able  to  discern,  and 
marvelously  to  pen  thoughts  fit  for  God,  men,  and  angels?  And  when 
we  have  named  the  giver  of  the  marriage  feast  at  Cana,  and  Nicode- 
mus,  and  the  rich  young  ruler,  and  Zacchseus,  and  Joseph  of  Arima- 
thea,  we  have  not  named  all  of  the  well-to-do,  if  not  wealthy, 
companions  of  Jesus.  In  the  very  company  of  the  twelve  apostles 
there  was  more  comfortable  estate  in  worldly  goods  than  many  have 
been  wont  to  suppose. 

Jesus  himself  probably  never  knew  abject  poverty.    That  His  par- 
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enta  bright  a  pair  of  doves  to  the  altar  at  the  time  of  His  presenta- 
tion (Luke  ii.  24)  instead  of  a  lamb  and  one  dove,  does  not  necessarily 
indicate  utter  destitution  of  this  world's  goods,  but  merely  humble 
estate  and  small  possessions — doubtless  many  degrees  above  want. 
Without  resorting  to  the  theory  that  the  gifts  of  the  Magi  made  the 
family  for  the  first  time  comfortable,  we  may  well  believe  that  a 
sober,  industrious  man,  skilled  in  a  trade,  able  to  marry,  possessing 
also,  according  to  tradition,  an  ass  with  which  to  journey  into  Egypt, 
could  not  be  a  man  sunk  in  penury.  And  even  if  Joseph  died  when 
Jesus  was  sixteen  or  eighteen  years  of  age,  as  tradition  states,  and  the 
silence  of  Scripture  warrants  our  assuming,  even  then  poverty  was 
probably  far  from  the  family.  The  industry  of  a  son  and  mother 
could  maintain  a  comfortable,  though  frugal,  estate,  whether  there 
were  other  children  or  not.  But  Mary  may  have  had  wealthy  rela- 
tives to  aid  her  in  her  widowhood.  The  fact  that  she  was  so  well 
acquainted  in  that  banqueting-house  at  Cana  as  to  know  when  the 
supply  of  wine  gave  out  suggests  that  the  hosts  were  relatives  of  hers; 
and  these  hosts  must  have  been  wealthy,  possessed  of  such  capacious 
water-pots,  supplied  with  such  a  superabundance  of  wine  by  the 
miracle,  and  served  by  a  butler,  or  steward,  as  "the  ruler  of  the 
feast"  should  be  understood  to  mean.  Mary's  noble  lineage,  of 
Davidic  line,  gives  some  color,  too,  to  the  supposition  that  her  family 
connections,  not  mean  in  blood,  were  also  not  impecunious  in  j)ocket. 
The  saying  of  Jesus,  "  The  foxes  have  holes,  and  the  birds  of  the  air 
have  nests;  but  the  Son  of  man  hath  not  where  to  lay  his  head" 
(Luke  ix.  58),  cannot  be  understood  literally,  as  indicating  that  there 
was  no  spot  in  all  Palestine  or  in  all  the  world  where  He  could 
place  His  head,  or  that  He  was  so  poor  as  to  have  no  home  of  His  own, 
and  none  among  friends  which  He  could  enter ;  but,  in  the  light  of 
the  context,  it  is  seen  to  mean  that,  while  foxes  and  birds  had  places 
for  resting  and  for  rearing  families.  He  must  be  constantly  at  work 
and  must  make  that  work  the  supreme  object  of  His  attachment  and 
devotion — ^in  like  manner  must  disciples  follow  Him,  not  stopping 
even  to  lavish  their  tears  and  energies  in  useless  lamentations  at  pro- 
longed burial  ceremonies  over  deceased  friends.  The  petition  of 
Agur  (Prov.  xxx.  8)  seems  to  have  been  answered  in  the  earthly  cir- 
cumstances of  our  Lord. 

Concerning  His  twelve  apostles  we  unfortunately  know  but  little. 
Philip  and  Thomas,  Bartholomew,  Simon,  James  of  Alpheus,  and 
Jade  are  little  more  than  names  to  us.  Because  our  Lord  turned  to 
Philip  before  the  miracle  of  feeding  the  five  thousand,  asking  where 
bread  could  be  purchased,  and  Philip  responded  with  a  ready  estimate 
of  the  cost  for  such  a  throng,  it  might  be  argued  that  the  man  had 
been  a  merchant  at  some  time  in  his  life,  if  not  indeed  a  provision 
dealer,  accustomed  to  handling  large  sums  of  money  and  catering  for 
nnmeroufl  guests  (John  vi.  4-7).     His  Greek  name  and  his  accessi- 
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bility  to  the  Greeks  who  came  to  see  Jesas  (John  xii.  12)  would  sup- 
port this  theory ;  and  yet,  after  all,  it  can  be  taken  for  nothing  more 
than  conjecture,  resting  on  very  meager  statements.  When  Bar- 
tholomew has  been  identified  with  Nathanael,  as  seems  plausible,  then 
even  nothing  can  be  asserted  in  regard  to  his  pecuniary  circumstances. 
Of  Thomas,  Simon,  James  of  Alpheus,  and  Jude,  while  interesting 
facts  relating  to  them  are  not  altogether  wanting,  yet  nothing  can  be 
affirmed  as  regards  wealth. 

Concerning  the  otlier  six  apostles,  however,  more  is  known.  Peter 
and  Andrew,  brothers,  were  in  partnership  in  fishing.  The  boat 
they  used  is  spoken  of  as  belonging  to  Peter  (Luke  v.  3).  The  geni- 
tive here  employed  plainly  indicates  ownership,  and  not  mere  tempo- 
rary possession.  Peter  was  married;  with  him  lived  also  his  mother- 
in-law  (Mark  i.  30) ;  and  Andrew  seems  to  have  been  joint  owner  in 
the  house  (Mark  i.  29).  The  language  implies  proprietorship, 
although  not  plainly  stating  it.  Fishermen,  then,  pursuing  a  regular 
and  profitable  calling,  owning  a  boat  and  owning  a  house,  with  at 
least  two  women  in  it,  whether  children  also  or  not,  cbhld  not  have 
been  so  wholly  in  poverty  as  St.  Francis  would  insist. 

True,  Peter  said  at  one  time,  "  Lo,  we  have  left  all,  and  followed 
Thee" ;  and  Jesus  immediately  averred  that  they  who  leave  houses, 
lands,  parents,  wives,  or  children  for  the  kingdom  of  Ood's  sake  will 
receive  manifold  more  in  this  present  time,  and  in  the  world  to  come 
life  everlasting  (Luke  xviii.  28,  29;  comp.  Mat.  xix.  27-29) ;  as  though 
Peter  and  others  whom  he  addressed  had  forsaken  for  his  service  their 
property,  friends,  and  families.  That  Christ,  however,  did  not  mean 
to  require  in  His  service  total  severance  of  domestic  and  social  rela- 
tionships and  disregard  of  their  obligations  is  apparent  from  his 
example  and  teaching.  He  lived  filially  at  home  himself  for  thirty 
years.  He  required  an  angry  man  to  first  be  reconciled  with  his 
brother  and  then  bring  his  offerings  to  God  (Mat.  v.  22-24). 
Indeed  our  minds* are  set  at  rest  in  this  matter  when  we  know  that 
Peter  had  not  deserted  his  wife,  however  much  he  may  have  **  left" 
her  when  following  the  Master;  for  Paul,  in  his  epistle  to  the  Corin- 
thians, nearly  thirty  years  later,  implies  that  Peter  at  that  time  has 
his  wife  with  him  in  his  journeys  (1  Cor.  ix.  5).  If  the  language  does 
not  mean  that  Peter  has  wholly  forsaken  his  home,  it  need  no  more 
mean  that  he  had  abandoned  all  his  property.  It  cannot  be  proved 
that  Peter  and  Andrew  chose  poverty,  or  were  "poor."  Indeed  the 
spirit  of  Christ  seems  best  honored  by  following  him  in  the  home  and 
hy  means  of  the  possessions.  St.  Paul  distinctly  says  that  he  who 
does  not  provide  for  his  family  denies  the  faith,  and  is  worse  than  an 
unbeliever  (1  Tim.  v.  8). 

John  and  James,  sons  of  Zebedee,  were  perhaps  in  as  easy  circum- 
stances as  any  of  the  twelve.  Their  father,  a  fisherman,  employed 
"  hired  servants"  (Mark  i.  20) ;  their  mother,  Salome,  was  one  of  the 
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women  who  brought  ezpendte  sweet  spices  to  anoint  the  body  of  Jesus 
when  it  lay  in  the  tomb  (Mark  xvi.  1).  The  fact  that  John  was 
known  unto  the  high  priest  and  had  been  sufficiently  often  at  the 
priestly  residence  to  be  known  unto  the  servant  at  the  gate  while  Peter 
was  not  (John  xviii.  15,  16),  does  not  prove  greater  wealth,  but  cer- 
tainly implies  the  accessories  of  wealth.  John's  peculiar  refinement 
of  character  maybe  due  in  no  small  degree  to  the  opportunities  for  per- 
sonal improvement  afforded  by  the  better,  more  comfortable  circum- 
stances of  his  home,  compared  with  the  homes  of  his  fellow-disciples; 
and  this,  too,  is  not  negatived  by  the  judgment  of  the  people  who 
after  Pentecost  marveled  on  perceiving  that  Peter  and  John  were 
"unlearned  and  ignorant  men"  (Acts  iv.  13),  for  those  epithets  mean 
simply  that  they  were  untaught  in  the  rabbinical  schools  and  were 
neither  priests,  nor  scribes,  nor  lawyers,  but  plain  laymen ;  it  does  not 
imply  that  they  were  rude,  uncouth,  barbarous,  or  devoid  of  home- 
training  of  the  best  order. 

But  probably  Matthew  was  the  richest  of  the  apostles.  He  had 
been  a  tax-gatherer — not  a  ^uilicanusy  a  Koman  knight,  who  took 
contracts  for  collecting  taxes  in  whole  provinces — but  an  under-collec- 
tor,  aporiitarj  who,  because  of  his  disagreeable  duties,  the  hatred  of  the 
people,  and  his  responsible  position,  accountable  for  largo  sums  of 
money,  received  a  large  salary,  to  which  additional  fees  were  always 
possible,  sometimes  in  legitimate  ways.  Josephus  tells  of  a  certain 
Jewish  tax-gatherer,  named  John,  whose  wealth  permitted  a  contribu- 
tion of  eight  talents — more  than  nine  thousand  dollars — to  a  fund  for 
lecnring  certain  immunities  for  the  Jews  at  C^esarea  when  repairing 
a  synagogue  (Wars  of  the  Jews,  Bk.  II.  chap.  xiv.  §4).  While  Mat- 
thew may  not  have  been  so  wealthy  as  this  portitory  John,  yet  he  had 
had  opportunity  for  amassing  a  fortune,  and  after  his  call  to  the  dis- 
dpleship  he  gives  a  ''great  feast"  in  honor  of  Jesus,  as  though  still 
posMSsed  of  a  fortune  (Luke  v.  2?-29 ;  Matt.  ix.  9,  10 ;  Mark 
ii.  14,  15). 

Judas,  that  man  of  Eerioth,  in  southern  Judea,  the  only  member 
of  the  chosen  company  who  was  not  a  Galilean,  may  have  been  poor; 
because  of  poverty  he  may  have  become  an  adventurer,  drifting 
about  from  land  to  land  and  living  ''  by  his  wits";  he  may  have  been 
onrsed  by  poverty.  At  least  he  alone,  of  them  all,  seems  greedy  for 
gold.  While  treasurer  of  the  company,  he  seems  given  to  purloining 
sums  from  the  common  purse,  if  we  accept  the  textual  rendering  of 
the  Revised  Version  in  John  xii.  6.  A  veritable  ambiguity  exists  in 
the  passage,  whether  it  means  simply ''  to  bear"  or  to  "  bear  away"  thiev- 
ishly. The  latter  meaning  ia  better  supported  by  the  common  use  of 
the  word,  by  the  context,  and  the  nature  of  the  case.  At  any  rate, 
Judas  seems  not  only  perverse  of  heart  but  also  impecunious  of 
pocket,  when  he  barters  his  Lord  for  thirty  pieces  of  silver,  the 
paltry  sum  of  about  $18.      No  other  apostle  seems  so  poor  in  purse 
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as  he.  I  will  not  say  that  the  betrayal  was  due  to  poverty,  or 
that  all  who  are  poor  repudiate  Christ  and  Christianity;  that  the 
unchurched  masses  are  the  poor  alone.  It  is  notorious  that  in  many 
cases  the  poor  are  the  ones  to  receive  the  Word  gladly;  and  it  is 
becoming  apparent  also  in  our  day  that  among  the  poor  are  to  be 
found  the  hardest  struggles  and  bitterest  strifes  to  preserve  integrity, 
to  retain  manhood  and  womanhood,  and  to  keep  alive  faith  in  God 
and  hope  of  the  duo  recompense  of  reward. 

These  biblical  examples  are  not  all  conclusive  in  indorsing  either 
poverty  or  riches  as  the  ideal  conditions  for  the  development  of 
Christian  virtues;  but  they  are  worthy  of  our  attention  in  these  days, 
when  we  beliold  increasing  instances  of  wealth  becoming  imbued  with 
the  Clirist-Iikc  spirit  and  see  that  poverty  has  the  twofold  effect  of 
shriveling  the  heart  against  divine  truth  as  well  as  making  it  recep- 
tive because  needy. 

It  is  significant  that,  while  the  little  company  of  disciples  had  no 
secretary,  no  executive  committee,  no  board  of  overseers  or  other 
officials,  it  did  have  its  treasurer,  through  whom  it  habitually  made 
purchases  for  regular  and  special  needs  and  distributed  gifts  to  the 
poor  (John  xiii.  29,  30.) 


III.— THE    CAUSES  AND    CURE    OF    MINISTERS'    "BLUE 

MONDAY." 

By  Arthub  T.  Pierson,  D.D.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

It  is  one  of  the  wise  maxims  of  the  ages  that  every  man's  experi* 
ence  and  observation  are  to  be  made  contributors  to  the  general  fund, 
and  that  wisdom  is  not  so  much  the  emanation  from  a  single  brain  ag 
the  collective  result  of  human  testimony  properly  weighed  and  sifted. 

"  Blue  Monday"  is  a  term,  commonly  used  for  want  of  a  better,  to 
express  that  languid,  weary,  and  half -prostrate  condition  in  which 
many  preachers  find  themselves  after  the  somewhat  exhausting  labors 
of  the  Lord's  Day.  So  common  is  this  condition  or  experience  that, 
if  there  are  any  avoidahU  causes  which  may  be  indicated,  or  any  sen- 
sible cures  which  may  be  suggested,  it  will  be  rendering  a  service  to  a 
very  large  constituency  to  give  all  such  hints  wide  publicity. 

It  is,  to  begin  with,  perfectly  obvious  that  the  wise  Creator  has 
adapted  the  human  constitution,  both  physically  and  intellectually, 
for  the  endurance  of  great,  and  even  protracted,  exertion.  It  is 
often  amazing  to  see  what  exhausting  and  even  continuous  labors  the 
average  man  is  capable  of  when  the  conditions — physically,  intellec- 
tually, and  morally — are  favorable.  John  Wesley  advised  young  minis- 
ters not  to  preach  over  five  times  a  day,  if  they  had  to  preach  every 
day,  unless  they  meant  to  break  down  I  and  he  illustrated  the  wonder- 
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ful  endnrance  of  which  the  human  conRtitntion  is  capable,  as  did 
also  George  Whitefield,  by  the  multiplicity  and  variety  of  his  own 
activities. 

As  the  writer  of  this  paper  has  never  yet  had  a  "B]ue  Monday," 
himself,  and  is  therefore  a  possible  example  and  proof  of  the  cor- 
rectness of  his  own  theory,  he  ventures,  with  the  more  confidence, 
or  at  least,  the  less  diffidence,  to  give  publicity  to  his  candid  convic- 
tions. 

It  is  a  melancholy  fact  that  the  strand  of  history  is  strewn  with 
pulpit-wrecks.  There  are  many  clergymen,  scarcely  beyond  the 
prime  of  life,  who  lie  thus  hopelessly  and  helplessly  stranded ;  and 
there  is  a  very  much  larger  proportion  who  are  physically  and  intel- 
lectually more  or  less  unfitted  for  any  exertion  for  perhaps  a  day 
or  more  after  Sunday  has  passed.  Man  is  a  complex  being,  and  no 
part  of  his  complex  organism  is  independent  of  all  the  rest.  Brain 
and  brawn  are  closely  linked;  the  cerebro-spinal  and  sympathetic 
nervous  systems  are  vitally  connected.  Anything  that  is  unfavorable 
io  general  health  is  of  course  doubly  unfavorable  to  the  survival  of 
physical  and  mental  vigor  whenever  there  is  great  intellectual  exer- 
tion, and  unusually  severe  strain  upon  the  nervous  system. 

Among  the  avoidable  causes  of  this  half-prostrate  condition  known 
as  "Blue  Monday"  may  be  mentioned,  first,  needless  excitement  in 
preaching.  We  would  not  have  tamo  utterances  in  the  pulpit. 
That  is  a  place  where,  if  anywhere,  a  holy  enthusiasm,  a  burning 
ardor  and  fervor,  are  pre-eminently  fitting;  but,  in  order  to  have  such 
enthusiasm  effective,  it  should  neither  be  mechanical  nor  uniform. 
Power  should  be  reserved  for  the  point  in  discourse  where  energy  is 
most  effective.  Vigor  of  utterance  and  intense  excitement  are  not 
to  be  needlessly  expended ;  they  are  too  valuable  to  be  lavished,  and 
such  lavishing  implies  waste.  Some  speakers  begin  their  addresses 
on  a  high  key  vocally,  and  nervously.  It  is  far  more  difficult  to  drop 
from  such  a  height  to  a  more  natural  level  after  once  one  has  thus 
started  at  such  an  elevation.  Calmness  and  coolness  may  be  culti- 
vated without  a  loss  of  efficiency  in  address.  For  the  preacher  to 
think  of  himself  as  a  servant  of  God,  and  of  his  work  as  God's  work, 
done  through  him  as  an  instrument — to  cast  one's  self  upon  Him  in 
real  dependence,  to  attain  peace  in  the  confidence  that  Ho  is  with 
His  servant  and  is  the  supply  of  all  real  vital  force, — tends  to  abate  the 
worry  that  is  too  often  the  accompaniment  both  of  pulpit  preparation 
and  delivery.  But,  aside  from  this,  Nature  herself  teaches  us  to  begin 
calmly,  and  wax  ardent  and  fervent  as  our  speech  advances  toward  its 
true  climax  OjI  impression. 

Secondly,  worldly  ambition  to  excel  is  a  constant  source  of  depletion 
of  real  energy  and  vital  power.  The  ministry  is  not  to  be  regarded 
88  a  mere  business,  or  even  a  learned  profession ;  it  is  a  divine  voca- 
tion.    A  preacher  should  not  think  of  preaching  as  a  kind  of  ser- 
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monic  performance,  to  be  subjected  to  the  critical  laws  of  art,  and 
adjusted  upon  an  esthetic  basis  or  by  mere  literary  standards.  The 
ambition  after  literary  and  oratorical  perfection,  and  the  jealous  desire 
for  the  applause  of  an  audience;  the  attempt  to  adapt  one^s  utter- 
ances to  the  fastidious  ears  and  punctilious  tastes  of  the  hyper- 
critical hearer, — all  this  makes  preaching  a  weariness  at  the  time  and 
the  subsequent  effects  peculiarly  prostrating.  Where  one  is  moved 
by  such  an  ambition,  he  worries  beforehand  lest  he  should  not  do 
his  best,  and  then  he  worries  afterward  because  he  thinks  that  he  has 
not  done  his  best.  And  so  preaching  becomes  a  perpetual  source  of 
solicitude,  if  not  vexation,  and  implies  needless  wear  and  tear. 

To  be  able  to  do  as  well  as  one  can  do  at  the  time — and,  however 
well  or  ill,  judged  by  artistic  standards,  to  trust  the  consequences  and 
results  to  the  Master — is  one  of  the  profound  secrets  of  the  avoidance 
of  needless  physical,  intellectual,  and  emotional  exhaustion. 

Thirdly,  we  mention  as  an  avoidable  mistake,  overfeeding  on  the 
Lord's  Day,  A  full  stomach  and  a  full  brain  are  in  most  people 
mutually  incompatible.  The  part  of  the  system  that  is  taxed  with 
special  demands  upon  its  activity  draws  upon  the  blood,  which  is 
the  life.  If  the  stomach  is  to  digest  well,  the  blood  must  largely 
concentrate  its  energies  there  to  assist;  if  the  brain  is  to  think  well, 
the  blood  must  similarly  flow  there  to  assist;  and  the  strain  of  special 
activity  should  not  be  in  both  parts  at  the  same  time.  A  full  meal, 
and  especially  a  meal  hard  to  digest,  hindecs  an  active  brain.  If, 
therefore,  one  has  much  intellectual  work  to  do,  it  is  better  to  eat 
very  simple  and  easily  digested  food,  and  to  eat  rather  sparingly,  and 
not  immediately  before  speaking;  and,  as  there  is  comparatively  little 
physical  exercise  on  the  Lord's  Day,  with  the  majority  of  preachers, 
there  is  the  less  bodily  exertion  to  antidote  and  relieve  the  influence 
of  hearty  feeding.  If  the  brain  draws  successfully  on  the  blood,  it 
will  therefore  leave  the  stomach  weak,  and  indigestion  will  be  likely 
to  ensue ;  if  the  stomach  triumphs  and  commands  the  energies  of  the 
blood,  it  will  leave  the  brain  disposed  to  be  dull  and  torpid,  and  the 
effect  will  be  seen  in  the  want  of  vigor  in  the  sermon,  and  perhaps 
in  the  lack  of  interest  in  the  hearers.  Both  preacher  and  hearer  are 
likely  to  be  "sleepy." 

The  greatest  thinkers  and  students  and  the  most  successful  orators 
have  generally  found  that  the  more  frugal  and  plain  their  diet  while 
engaged  in  absorbed  intellectual  effort,  studious  thought,  or  public 
speaking,  the  less  hindrance  there  was  felt  at  the  time,  and  the  less 
prostration  subsequently.  This  I  have  specially  observed  in  all  the 
most  successful  public  speakers — namely,  habitual  abstinence  before 
a  public  address — as  in  Beecher  and  Oladstone,  Spurgeon  and  Wendell 
Phillips,  etc. 

Fourthly,  the  use  of  stimulants  is  especially  unfavorable  to  the 
preservation  of  natural  and  normal  strength.     The  nervous  system  is 
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generally  subjected  to  a  severe  strain  even  in  ordinary  pulpit  duties. 
All  stimulants,  however  mild,  produce  nervous  reaction;  and,  however 
agreeable  or  even  helpful  at  the  time,  there  is  a  double  reaction, 
which  is  apt  to  be  manifested  on  Monday  as  the  effect  of  Sunday's 
indulgence — ^first,  the  reaction  from  the  nervous  effort,  and  second, 
the  reaction  from  the  effect  of  the  stimulant.  Not  only  is  this  true 
with  regard  to  intoxicating  drinks  even  in  their  milder  forms,  but 
it  is  also  true  of  strong  tea  and  strong  coffee,  botli  of  which  are  stim- 
ulating in  their  effects.  They  may  seem  to  prepare  one  for  labor,  or 
to  rest  one  from  fatigue,  at  the  time;  but  the  reaction,  often  felt 
within  twenty-four  hours,  is  prostrating,  and  sometimes  painful. 

The  writer  has  no  doubt  that  the  use  of  tobacco  is  a  fruitful  source 
of  the  weakness  and  prostration  so  often  felt  on  Monday.  Tobacco  is 
one  of  the  greatest  enemies  existing  in  our  day  to  the  physical,  men- 
tal, and  moral  health  of  those  that  use  it,  not  to  speak  of  the  vast 
expenditure  of  money  involved.  It  is  impairing  the  national  vitality, 
and  especially  among  our  educated  men.  The  stomach,  lungs,  liver, 
brain,  and  nervous  system  succumb  to  the  influence  of  nicotine. 
Tobacco  is  at  once  an  emetic,  cathartic,  and  narcotic  drug ;  and  many 
a  minister,  whose  early  failure  of  health  has  been  attributed  to  over- 
work, owes  it  to  the  use  of  this  drug,  against  which  many  of  the 
wisest  physicians  are  now  waging  an  earnest  and  open  warfare. 

Fifthly,  the  lack  of  physical  exercise  on  the  Lord's  Day,  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  open  air,  may  have  much  to  do  with  subsequent  ner- 
vous debility.  It  is  a  melancholy  fact  that  even  those  churches  which 
are  architecturally  imposing  are  often  mere  air-tight  boxes,  built 
without  reference  to  sanitary  laws  or  principles  of  hygiene.  Ood  has 
made  pure,  vital  air  necessary  to  human  health,  and  air,  to  be  properly 
wholesome,  mutst  be  constantly  kept  in  motion.  It  will  lie  dead  and 
stale  for  days  and  weeks,  where  there  is  no  current;  and  yet  men 
speak  for  hours  in  buildings  which  are  rendered  positively  poisonous 
within  half  an  hour  by  the  presence  of  an  audience.  Not  only  is 
the  air  corrupted  by  carbonic-acid  gas,  but  by  noxious  exhalations 
from  the  lungs,  and  evaporations  from  the  skin  and  tlie  clothing  of 
tliose  who  attend.  Many  a  preacher  is  taking  into  his  constitution 
the  seeds  of  death  while  preaching  the  words  of  life;  and  no  atten- 
tion, practically,  is  paid  to  ventilation,  which,  as  is  very  obvious,  is 
etymologically  wind-ilation.  The  blood  has  no  chance  to  be  properly 
aerated,  and  the  only  way  of  partially  undoing  this  damage  is  to  take 
snch  prolonged  exercise  in  the  open  air  as  shall  bring  the  lung-cells 
into  contact  with  a  purer  and  more  invigorating  atmosphere.  While 
preaching  in  the  crowded  Metropolitan  Tabernacle,  in  London,  I  found 
that  daily  walks,  often  for  miles,  in  the  open  air,  were  necessary  to 
undo  the  damage  of  breathing  a  polluted  atmosphere. 

Sixthly,  preparation  under  needless  pressure  is  another  cause  of 
Monday  prostration.     When  preparation  for  pulpit  duty  is  postponed 
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to  the  end  of  the  week,  and  then  the  labor  of  getting  ready  is 
crowded  into  an  abnormally  short  period,  the  minister  must  expect 
to  pay  the  penalty.  Begnlarity  of  habit  is  a  condition  of  good 
health,  and  even  of  the  most  successful  work.  Wlien  set  hours  of  in- 
tellectual labor  are  carefully  observed  and  are  uniform,  the  mind 
returns  to  its  work  with  an  elastic  rebound ;  but,  when  the  study  is 
irregularly  carried  on,  and  then,  as  the  time  of  public  service  draws 
very  near,  the  labor  of  preparing  becomes  excessively  continuous  and 
protracted,  the  whole  brain  and  body  are  left  in  an  exhausted  condi- 
tion. I  knew  a  man,  having  an  important  pastoral  charge  in  New 
England,  who  would  waste  in  desultory  occupations  nine-tenths  of 
his  available  time  during  the  week,  and  then  after  sunset  on  Satur- 
day night  go  into  his  study,  with  a  pot  of  strong  coffee,  and  spend 
the  whole  night  in  preparation  for  the  next  day,  sometimes  coming 
into  the  pulpit  with  his  manuscript  yet  wet  with  fresh  ink;  and  yet 
ho  expected  to  be  well.  It  was  no  marvel  that  he  broke  down  in  the 
prime  of  life.  The  writer  has  found  that  for  himself  the  uniform 
use  of  the  morning  hours — say  from  eight  o'clock  till  one  o'clock — ^for 
purposes  of  study  and  intellectual  work,  has  enabled  him  to  accom- 
plish all  his  preparations  for  public  addresses,  and  to  perform  all  his 
duties  as  an  author  and  an  editor,  with  scarce  an  instance  during 
forty  years,  spent  in  study,  of  either  mental  or  physical  fatigue.  When 
the  preparation  which  should  be  spread  through  five  hours  is  com- 
pressed into  one,  or  perhaps  into  half  an  hour;  when  the  labor  that 
might  be  distributed  throughout  five  mornings  is  compressed  into 
one  day,  and  perhaps  runs  into  midnight  and  early  morning,  disas- 
trous consequences  are  sure  to  follow  in  the  long  run,  perhaps  in  the 
short  run! 

Seventhly,  all  needless  drain  on  the  'nervous  organism  should  be 
sedulously  avoided,  when  the  ordinary  employments  are  such  as  will 
tax  one's  nerves  to  the  limit  of  their  normal  endurance.  The  Lord's 
Day  should  be  left  as  far  as  possible  free  from  all  besides  preaching 
which  can  subject  to  a  needless  strain  the  mental  powers  or  the  sympa- 
thetic nerves.  Visiting  the  sick  and  the  dying,  which  oftentimes 
exhausts  the  sensibilities  of  a  sensitive  man  more  than  any  amount  of 
mere  preaching,  should  be  done  as  far  as  possible  on  other  days  of  the 
week.  Sometimes  even  to  have  visitors  at  one's  house  on  the  Lord's 
Day,  constraining  the  preacher  to  engage  in  prolonged  conversation, 
and  taxing  him  with  the  polite  necessity  of  being  entertaining,  is  a 
source  of  prostration  not  always  ^  nominated  in  the  bond. "  So  far  as 
absolute  quiet  between  the  services  and  before  and  after  them  can 
be  secured,  it  will  be  found  most  helpful  in  preserving  the  system 
from  all  this  undue  strain  and  tax;  and  if  between  the  services  a 
short  nap  can  be  secured,  promptly  rousing  one's  self  when  the  first 
waking  occurs,  so  that  it  is  not  long  enough  to  make  one  heavy  and 
torpid,  it  will  be  found  that  a  recuperating  freshness  succeeds  such 
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a  short  sleep  which  is  in  effect  a  new  preparation  for  coming  duty. 
Mr.  Webster  always  sought  ^  to  lose  himself  for  at  least  five  minates 
after  dinner/'  and  a  similar  habit  has  marked  most  public  men  who 
have  long  retained  vigor. 

Eighthly,  there  should  be  stated  times  of  absolute  rest.  Better 
than  a  long  vacation  once  a  year  is  a  short  vacation  secured  for  every 
day  in  the  year — that  is,  certain  hours,  or,  if  it  can  be  no  more, 
half  an  hour  each  day,  of  absolute  rest  and  recreation ;  the  laying 
aside  of  all  pastoral  and  intellectual  work  for  a  healthy  game  in  the 
open  air,  for  a  vigorous  walk  with  good  companions,  or,  if  nothing 
more,  for  sitting  down  in  absolute  quiet.  There  are  some  principles 
of  exercise  that  should  never  be  forgotten.  Vigorous  exertion  should 
not  be  immediately  after  a  full  mesJ  nor  in  the  hot  sun,  nor  should  it 
be  so  violent  as  to  produce  exhaustion,  nor  so  protracted  as  to  become 
an  occasion  of  waste  rather  than  recuperation.  Three  hours  out  of 
every  twenty-four  should  somehow  be  employed  in  exercise  in  the  open 
air.  Perspiration  it  is  well  to  excite,  but  it  should  never  be  suddenly 
checked;  and,  if  so,  it  should  be  as  soon  as  possible  artificially 
restored.  Night  study  and  night  travel  should  be  sedulously  avoided, 
if  the  largest  amount  of  energy  is  to  be  conserved  for  the  longest 
period  of  life. 

These  are  simply  some  suggestions  which  the  writer  has  found 
practically  helpful  in  his  own  case,  and  in  the  case  of  many  of  his 
brethren,  in  preventing  any  undue  exhaustion  as  the  consequence  of 
Sabbath  duties.  If  there  be  one  of  all  these  suggestions  he  would 
especially  emphasize  in  closing,  it  is  that  re.'^tfulness  in  God  which 
comes  from  a  truly  devout  frame,  and  from  the  habitual  suppression 
of  a  tendency  to  worry ;  for  it  is  not  work,  but  worry,  that  kills.  The 
peace  which  passeth  understanding  is  a  great  help  even  to  pliysical 
health,  and  is  a  divine  medicine  for  all  ills;  und,  if  there  be  any 
man  who  ought  to  abide  in  the  peace  of  God,  it  is  that  man  who 
undertakes  to  represent  God  before  men,  whose  work  is  not  of  man  nor 
for  man  pre-eminently,  but  who  is  called  of  God  to  service  and  wlio 
does  his  service  not  as  unto  man,  but  unto  God. 

One  suggestion  might  be  added,  which  belongs  perhaps  to  the 
arcanay  and  would  not  be  mentioned  but  for  the  invaluable  blessing 
it  has  brought  to  the  writer  of  this  paper.  Some  years  ago,  I  was 
called  to  visit  a  brother  in  the  ministry,  who  for  the  first  time  in  life 
was  sick  and  laid  aside  for  a  long  time  from  all  his  public  duties.  It 
occurred  to  me,  from  his  confession  to  me,  that  God  had  found  it 
needful  thus  to  disable  him,  that  he  might  have  opportunity  to  com- 
mune with  God  as  he  had  not  done  in  active  life.  And  it  subsequently 
occurred  to  me  that  I  was  in  the  same  danger  of  forgetting  and  neglect- 
ing in  continuous  activity,  the  necessity  of  cultivating  the  reflective  and 
poBsine  habit,  which  opens  the  soul  to  divine  communication.  That 
fflny  day, — bo  strongly  was  I  impressed  with  this  need, — I  gave  my  last 
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hour  before  retiring  to  absolute  quiet,  sitting  in  my  easy-chair,  with 
all  lights  out  and  in  absolutely  a  passive  condition,  asking  God  to 
open  the  avenues  of  my  being  to  divine  impression.  I  have  kept  up 
that  habit  ever  since,  and  it  has  been  to  me  more  fruitful  of  restful- 
ness  and  power  for  service  than  any  one  habit  of  my  life.  To  get  all 
things  in  readiness  for  bed-goiug,  so  that  there  remains  nothing  to 
claim  subsequent  attention — to  get  the  evening  prayer  and  all  else 
done,  so  that  one  is  ready  to  drop  into  bed — then,  in  half  undress, 
simply  spread  out  the  fleece  to  drink  in  the  heavenly  dew,  and  ask 
God  to  talk  to  the  soul,  and  seek  simply  to  imbibe — what  can  be  more 
helpful?  It  will  be  found  that  the  day  thus  passes  in  calm  review,  and 
its  sins,  and  errors,  and  half-neglected  duties  come  up,  to  leave  their 
lessons  behind ;  that  the  morrow's  duties  loom  up  before  one  and  sug- 
gest a  new  leaning  on  God ;  and  that  God  needs  such  times  to  speak 
to  us  with  fatherly  comfort,  and  counsel,  and  solace. 

The  effect  will  be  that  mind  and  heart  get  into  a  singularly  repose- 
ful state,  and  after  a  while  it  will  not  be  strange  if  the  body  sinks  to 
a  gentle  slumber.  Then,  as  soon  as  one  wakes  to  a  consciousness  of 
having  fallen  asleep,  it  is  well  to  arise  and,  slipping  oft  the  clothing, 
drop  into  bed;  and,  if  the  sleep  be  not  calm  and  peaceful  as  a  babels 
on  a  mother's  breast,  it  will  not  be  as  the  author  of  this  paper  has 
found  in  his  own  case. 

To  do  work  as  God's  work,  and  dismiss  worry  because  His  is  the 
work  and  not  ours,  and  then  to  And  daily  rest  and  repose  in  His 
counsel  and  presence,  not  only  banishes  ''Blue  Monday,"  but  makes 
every  day  a  radiant  path  on  which  we  walk  with  God.  No  deeper 
conviction  seeks  utterance  in  these  imperfect  paragraphs  than  this, 
that  preaching  the  Gospel  is  a  divine  art  to  be  learned  only  in  a  divine 
school ;  and  that  in  the  exercise  of  that  art,  the  workman  is  never  to 
lose  the  consciousness  of  the  presence  of  the  Master  Workman.  To 
live  and  labor  as  under  His  eye,  to  seek  only  His  approval,  to  depend 
only  upon  His  strength,  to  rest  in  His  guidance  and  His  approbation, 
to  expect  His  enabling  energy  in  working,  and  equally  to  expect  His 
reposeful  quietude  after  working — these,  we  believe,  are  the  privileges 
of  all  true  messengers  of  Christ,  and  the  secrets  which,  known  to  how- 
ever few,  are  open  to  all  who  are  willing  to  learn  of  Him  in  His  own 
school. 


IV.— THE  IMPRECATORY  PSALMS. 

Prom  "The  Epic  of  Paul"  (Unpublished). 

By  Professob  William  Cleaver  Wilkinson,  Chicago,  III. 

[An  interval  of  some  two  years  has  elapsed,  during  which  Paul  has 
been  a  prisoner  at  Caesarea.  He  is  now  (still  a  prisoner)  on  board 
a  ship  bound  to  Italy,  his  nephew  Stephen  supposed  to  be  accompany- 
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ing  him.  It  is  a  quiet  eyening,  and  the  two  are  together  by  them- 
selves,  when  Stephen  resumes  the  subject  of  a  conversation  held  with 
Paul,  his  unde,  two  years  before.] 

"  Kuch,  O  mine  uncle,  have  I  pondered  since 
The  deep  things  that  I  heard  from  thee  that  night, 
Aheady  now  so  many  months  ago, 
By  thy  side  riding,  thou  by  Lysias  sent 
(Safeguarded  by  his  Romans  from  the  Jews !) 
To  wear  out  thy  duress  at  Ceesarca. 
Thou  wert  then,  as  now,  escaped  from  Shimei*s  snare  1 
We  spake,  thou  wilt  remember,  of  those  psalms 
Which  breathe,  or  seem  to  breathe,  such  breath  of  hate. 
I  had  recited  one  aloud  to  thee — 
To  myself  rather,  bold,  for  tiiee  to  hear — 
Vent  to  the  feeling  fierce  that  in  my  breast 
Boiled  into  tempest  against  Shimei. 
Thou  chiddest  me  with  a  most  sweet  rebuke. 
That  drew  the  tumor  all  out  of  my  heart ; 
Thou  taughtest  me  then  that  the  good  Spirit  of  Qod, 
Who  breathed  the  inspiration  into  men 
To  utter  such  diro  words,  seeming  of  hate, 
Hated  not  any  as  I  to  hate  bad  dared. 
I  understood  thee  that  God  only  so 
Revealed,  in  forms  of  vivid  human  speech, 
The  implacable  resentment — but  I  pause, 
Pause,  startled  at  the  word  I  use ;  I  would. 
Could  I,  find  other  than  such  words  as  these, 
'  Resentment, '  '  indignation, '  '  hatred, '  '  wrath, ' 
To  speak  my  thought  of  holy  God  aflame 
With  infinite  displacency  at  sin — 
Once  more  I    Another  word  I  fain  would  shun, 
For  by  some  tether,  that  I  cannot  break. 
Bound,  I  revolve  in  the  same  circle  still  I " 

As  if  his  speech  were  half  soliloquy, 
The  youth  let  lapse  his  musing  into  mute. 
Which  not  with  word  or  sign  would  Paul  invade. 
Presently  Stephen  took  up  voice  again : 
"Almost  I  thus  resolve  myself  one  doubt, 
One  question,  that  I  thought  to  bring  to  thee. 
God  is  not  altogether  such,  I  know. 
As  we  are ;  yet  are  we  too  somewhat  such 
As  He,  for  in  Gkxl's  image  were  we  made. 
And  we  perforce  must  know  God,  if  at  all. 
Then  by  ourselves  as  patterned  after  Him. 
So,  I  suppose,  our  best  similitude 
IVnr  what  God  feels— but  'feeling, '  also  that  t— 
How  fast  do  these  anthropomorphic  walls 
Inclose  us  still  in  all  our  thought  of  God  I— 
'Feeling'  is  but  a  parable  flung  forth 
By  us,  bridge-builders  on  the  hither  side. 
To  tremble  out  a  little  way  toward  God» 
Then  flutter  helpless  down  in  the  abyss. 
The  fanpassable  abyss,  of  difFereooe 
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Between  created  and  Creator,  us 
And  Uim^  the  finite  and  the  Infinite  I 
Forgive  me,  but  I  lose  my  way  in  words  I " 
And  again  Stephen  broke  his  utterance  off, 
Faltering,  like  one  who  fording  a  full  stream. 
Now  in  mid-current,  finds  his  foothold  fail. 
And  cannot,  in  such  deepened  waters,  walk. 

This  time  Paul  reached  the  struggling  youth  a  hand 

With :  *"  Thou  hast  not  ill  achieved  in  thine  essay 

To  utter  what  is  nigh  unutterable. 

But,  Stephen,  better  bridge  than  any  form 

Of  fancy,  figure,  or  similitude 

To  human  sense  or  reason  possible 

And  capable  of  frame  in  human  speech. 

For  closing  the  great  gulf  immeasurable. 

Unfathomable,  nay,  inconceivable, 

(Qulf,  otherwise  than  so,  impassable. 

Yet,  so,  securely  closed  forevermore !)  — 

The  awful  gulf  of  being  and  of  thought. 

Much  more,  of  moral  difference,  since  our  fall. 

That  parts  our  kind  from  holy  God  Most  High— 

Yea,  better  bridge  than  any  word  of  ours. 

Aspiring  upward  from  beneath  to  Qod, 

Is  that  Eternal  Word  of  Qod  Himself 

To  us,  down-reaching  hither  from  above. 

Who,  being  €k)d  with  (jk)d,  was  Man  with  man. 

And  who,  returning  thither  whence  Ho  came, 

Carried  our  nature  with  Him  into  heaven. 

And  to  the  Ever-living  joined  us  one. 

"  But  rightly  thou  wert  saying,  my  Stephen,  that  we 
Best  can  approach  to  put  in  speech  of  man 
The  ineffable  regard  of  God  toward  sin. 
If  we  impute  to  Him  a  spuming  such 
As  we  feel  when  we  hate,  or  loathe,  or  scorn. 
And  wish  to  wreak  in  punishment  our  wrath. 
But  we  must  purge  ourselves  of  self-regard, 
Or  we  are  sinful  in  abhorring  sin ; 
And  we  attaint  God  with  gross  attribute 
Imputed  from  what  we  through  fall  became. 
An  horrible  profaneness,  sure,  it  were, 
The  image  first  of  €k)d  in  us  to  foul. 
And  then  that  foulness  back  on  God  asperse, 
Making  Him  hate  with  wicked  human  hate  I "  •  •  • 

Checked,  then  a  little  rallying,  Stephen  said : 
**  So,  then,  there  is  no  contrariety 

At  all,  no  spirit  discrepant,  between 

The  frightful  fulminations  of  those  psalms 

And  the  forgiving  love  of  our  Lord  Christ?'* 
**None,  Stephen,  "  said  Paul,  "for  none  did  Jesus  know. 

Who  knew  those  psalms,  and  never  protest  made 

Against  them,  never  softened  their  austere, 

Their  angry  aspect,  never  glozed  their  sense, 

Never  one  least  slant  syllable  let  8lip» 
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Hint  as  that  He  would  not  have  spoken  so. 

Never  with  pregnant  silence  passed  them  by. 

Kay,  of  those  psalms,  one  of  the  fiercest,  He — 

And  this,  then  when  His  baptism  mito  death. 

His  offering  of  Himself  for  sin,  was  nigh. 

Those  Feet  already  in  the  crimson  flood  I — 

Most  meek  and  lowly  suffering  Lamb  of  Gk)d 

Took  to  Himself,  to  make  it  serve  His  need 

In  uttering  the  Just  horror  of  His  soul 

At  such  hate  wreaked  on  Him  without  a  cause. 

'Pour  out  Thine  indignation  on  them,  Lord, 

And  let  the  fierceness  of  Thy  wrath  smite  them  I 

To  their  iniquity  iniquity 

Add  Thou' — such  curse  invokes  this  dreadful  psalm^ 

'Let  them  be  blotted  from  the  book  of  life. ' 

From  close  beside  these  burning  sentences. 

These  drops  of  Sodom-and-Gomorrah  rain. 

Out  of  the  selfsame  psalm  with  them,  our  Lord, 

Now  nigh  to  suffer,  saying  to  His  own 

(He  as  in  Holy  of  Holies  with  them  shrined  I) 

Kore  heavenly  things  than  ever  even  Himself 

Till  then  had  spoken,  drew  those  words,  sad  words  I 

Stem  words  I  '  They  hated  Me  without  a  cause. ' 

Love  shrank  not,  nay,  in  Him,  from  holy  hate  I 

His  spirit  and  the  spirit  of  those  psalms 

Ever  with  one  another  dwelt  at  peace ; 

More  than  at  peace,  with  one  another  one 

Were  they,  the  self -same  spirit  both ;  as  needs 

Was,  since  the  Spirit  of  all  psalms  was  He. 

Even  thus,  I  have  not  to  the  full  expressed 

The  will,  with  power,  that  in  Christ  Jesus  wrought 

To  fulmine  indignation  against  sin. 

The  psalms,  those  fiercest  and  most  branding,  fail 

To  match  the  fury  of  the  Lamb  of  God, 

Poured  out  in  words  of  woe  on  wickedness. 

His  own  words,  burning  to  the  lowest  hell— 

Enraged  eruption  from  the  heart  of  love  I 

Most  dreadful  of  things  dreadful  that !    A  fire. 

My  Stephen,  which,  as  loath  to  kindle,  so. 

Once  kindled,  then  will  bum  the  deepest  down  1 

Woe  the  most  hopeless  of  surcease  or  change— 

Mercy  herself  to  malediction  moved. 

Love  forced  to  speak  in  final  words  of  hate  f 

.  •  ■  •  a  • 

Awed,  yet  supported  by  a  perfect  trast. 
Well-grounded,  in  his  kinsman's  gentleness. 
And  tact  of  understanding  exquisite, 
Stephen  returned  to  press  his  quest  once  more: 
"I  must  not  seem  insistent  overmuch, 
0  thou,  my  kinsman  and  my  master  dear, 
To  whom  indeed  I  hearken  as  to  one 
Divinely  guided  to  be  guide  to  men ; 
Bat  a  desire  to  know,  not  yet  allayed, 
•  Perhaps  I  ought  to  own,  some  haunting  doubt 
Frompts  me  to  ask  one  question  more  of  thee. 
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I  know  the  psalms  whereof  we  speak  were  meant, 
As  were  their  fellow  psalms,  each,  not  to  breathe 
The  individual  feeling  of  one  soul, 
Simply  whether  himself  the  writer,  or  whoso 
Might  take  it  for  his  own,  but  to  be  used 
By  the  great  congregation,  joining  voice 
In  symphony  or  in  antiphony 
Of  choral  worship,  with  stringed  instruments 
Adding  their  help,  and  instruments  of  wind ; 
So,  most  unmeet  it  were  if  private  grudge 
Of  any  whomsoever,  high  or  low. 
Should  mix  its  base  alloy  with  the  fine  gold 
Of  prayer  and  praise  stored  in  our  holy  psalms 
For  pure  oblation  from  all  holy  hearts 
To  Him,  the  Ever-living,  Holy  God, 
The  wicked,  and  the  enemy  therein  ' 
Accursed  so,  from  good  to  every  bane 
And  ill,  here  and  hereafter  following  them 
And  hunting  down  their  issue  to  the  end 
Of  endless  generations  of  their  like. 
These,  I  can  understand,  were  public  foes. 
Not  private,  adversary  heathen  tribes 
That  hated  us  because  they  hated  Ood, 
Who  chose  us  for  His  own  peculiar  race. 
And  swayed  us,  weapon  in  His  dread  right  hand. 
To  execute  His  judgment  on  His  foes — 
His  foes,  not  ours,  or  only  ours  as  His ; 
'Them  that  hate  Thee,  do  not  I  hate,  O  God  1' 
The  righteous  execration  bursting  forth. 
An  outcry  irrepressible  of  zeal. 
Through  all  the  cycle  of  those  fearful  psalms, 
Not  from  a  heart  of  virulence  toward  men, 
But  from  a  love,  consuming  self,  for  God. 
Such,  I  can  understand,  the  purport  was. 
Wherein  Himself,  the  Holy  Ghost  of  God, 
Inspired  those  psalms  and  willed  them  to  be  sung. 
But,  O  my  master,  tell  me,  did  not  yet 
Some  too  importunate  spirit,  not  thus  pure. 
Of  outright  sheer  malevolence  some  trace, 
Escape  of  private  malice  uncontrolled. 
Hatred  toward  man  that  was  not  love  for  God, 
On  his  part  who  was  chosen  (jk)d's  oracle 
To  such  high  end  and  hard,  enter  the  strain 
He  chanted,  here  or  there,  to  jar  the  tune 
And  of  his  music  make  a  dissonance?" 

•  •••••• 

Paul  said :  ''My  Stephen  has  pondered  deep  these  things, 

And  to  result  of  truth  well  worth  his  pains. 

Thou  hast  profited,  my  son,  i)erhaps  beyond 

Thine  own  thought  of  thy  profiting,  in  sweet 

Acquist  of  wisdom  from  the  mind  of  Christ 

Fair  changCp  change  fair  and  great  in  thee,  since  when 

Thou  cursedest  Shimei  in  that  bitter  psalm  !^ 

Bitter  from  thee  who  saidst  it  bitterly. 

Behold,  thou  art  fain,  forsooth,  to  find  those  wmb% 
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Those  same  words  now,  which  then  thou  likedst  well. 
Boiling  them  under  thy  tongue  a  morsel  sweet, 
Almost  too  human  for  at  all  divine. 
Was  there  not  in  them,  this  thou  askcst  me, 
Expression  Intermixed  of  wicked  hate. 
His,  whose  the  occasion  was  to  write  the  psalm? 
The  turns  and  phrases  of  the  speech  wherein 
The  psalmist,  here  or  there,  breathes  out  his  soul 
In  malediction,  have  such  force  to  thee. 
Importing  that  his  spirit  let  escape 
A  passion  of  his  own,  not  purified, 
Amid  the  pressure  and  the  stress  of  zeal 
Inspired  from  God  against  unrighteousness. 
Wdl,  Stephen,  the  entrusted  word  of  Qod 
To  men  ia  ours  through  men,  and  men  being  such, 
Why  needs  we  have  the  priceless  treasure  stored. 
Stored  and  conveyed  in  vessels  framed  of  clay? 
No  perfect  men  are  found,  were  ever  found ; 
God's  inspiration  does  not  change  men  such. 
His  wisdom  is  to  make  of  men  unwise. 
Of  men,  too,  fallen  far  short  of  holiness, 
Imperfect  organs  of  His  perfect  will. 
Adhesion  hence  of  imperfection,  man's, 
Fast  to  the  letter  of  the  Scripture  clings ; 
But  it  makes  part  of  His  perfection  God's, 
Who  knows  us,  and,  from  His  celestial  height. 
Benignly  earthward  deigning,  condescends. 
In  terms  of  our  imperfect,  flawed  with  sin 
Even  the  JMvine  inworking  wisdom  loves 
To  teach  us  noble  lessons  of  Himself, 
Ennobling  us  to  ever  nobler  views 
Of  what  He  is,  so  shadowed  forth  to  us. 
'Sin, '  that  word  'sin, '  so  weighted  as  we  know 
With  sense,  beyond  communication  deep. 
Of  evil,  of  wrong,  of  outrage,  of  offense 
Toward  €k)d,  and  toward  ourselves  of  injury 
Irreparable  and  growing  ever  great 
And  greater  to  immortal  suicide. 
Wreaked  with  incredible  madness  on  the  soul — 
What  is  that  word,  in  the  light,  shallow  speech 
Of  pagan  Greek?    What  but  a  word  to  mean. 
As  if  of  purpose  to  make  naught  the  blame, 
Simply  the  casual  missing  of  a  mark? 
Venial,  forsooth,  merely  an  aim  not  hit. 
The  aim  right,  but  the  arrow  flying  wide  I 
Into  such  matrix,  shallower,  as  would  seem. 
Than  could  be  made  capacious  of  such  sense, 
God  must  devise  to  pour  His  thought  of  sin. 
But  how  the  thought  has  deepened  since  its  mold, 
Still  vain  to  match  this  sinfulness  of  sin ! 
'Hunbleness' — what  a  virtue,  what  a  grace, 
Say  rather,  yet  in  all  the  Greek  no  word 
To  name  it,  till  Gkxl's  wisdom  rectified 
A  word  that  erst  imported  what  was  base, 
•  Mean,  sordid,  dastard,  unupllfted,  vile 
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In  spirit,  pusillanimous,  to  name 

The  lowly  temper,  best  beloved  in  man 

By  God,  the  heavenly  temper  of  His  Son  I 

The  thought  at  last  is  master  of  its  mold, 

Though  mold  is  needful  for  the  plastic  thought 

*^  In  our  imagination  of  the  True, 
We  climb  as  by  a  ladder,  round  by  round. 
Slowly  toward  Him,  the  Inaccessible, 
Who  dwells  in  a  seclusion  and  remove 
Of  glory  unapproachable,  and  light 
That  makes  a  blinding  darkness  round  His  throne. 
He  stoops,  and  finds,  and  touches  us,  abased 
So  far  beneath  Him  where  we  groveling  lie ; 
Nay,  He  lays  hold  of  us,  and  lifts  us  up 
With  the  cords,  it  is  written,  of  a  man ; 
He  draws  us,  blessed  God,  with  bands  of  love, 
Of  love,  the  mightiest  of  His  heavenly  powers  I 
Oh,  the  depth  fathomless,  the  starry  height. 
The  breadth,  the  length  immeasurably  large. 
Both  of  the  wisdom  and  the  knowledge,  God*s  I 
Because,  forsooth,  we  have  some  few  steps  climbed. 
Shall  we,  proud,  spurn  from  imdcmeath  our  feet> 
The  ladder  that  uplifted  us  so  far, 
That  might  have  raised  us  yet  the  full  ascent? 
That  ladder  rests  on  earth  to  reach  to  heaven. 
Let  us  go  on  forever  climbing  higher. 
But  not  forget  the  dark  hole  of  the  pit 
Out  of  which  we  were  digged,  nor,  more,  contemn 
The  way  of  wisdom  thither  reaching  down 
And  thence  aspiring  to  the  topmost  heaven ; 
Whereby  our  race  may,  so  we  stumble  not, 
Through  pride,  or,  like  Jeshurun,  waxen  fat. 
Kick,  reascend  at  length  to  whence  we  fell — 
Nay,  higher,  and  far  above  all  height  the  highest, 
To  Him,  with  Him,  exalted  to  His  right ; 
To  Him,  with  Hun,  in  Him,  Lord  Christ,  Who  roae. 
For  us,  in  mighty  triumph  from  His  grave, 
Then  reascended  where  He  was  before. 
Ere  the  world  was,  God  with  His  Father,  God, 
But  still  for  us ;  and  still  for  us  sat  down 
Forever  in  His  Filial  Godhead  Man, 
Assessor  with  His  Father  on  His  throne. 
Inheriting  the  Name  o*er  every  name 
Ascendent,  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords. 
And  us  assuming  with  Himself  to  reign. 
Amen  I    And  hallelujah  I    And  amen  1  ** 

As  one  might  watch  an  eagle  in  his  flight 

That  soared  to  sightless  in  the  blinding  sim ; 

As  one  might  hearken  while,  from  higher  and  higher^ 

A  lark  poured  back  his  singing  on  the  ground. 

So  Stephen  gazed,  listening,  with  ecstatic  mind ; 

And  still  gazed,  as  if  listening  still,  when  now 

The  voice  was  silent,  for  the  look  still  spoke* 
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V.-UGHT  ON  SCRIPTURAL  TEXTS  FROM  RECENT  DISCOVERIES. 
By  William  Hates  Ward,  D.D.,  New  York  City. 

Arioch,  Kma  of  Ellasar. 

OxE  of  the  most  interesting  questions  of  biblical  history  is,  Who  was  Arioch, 
King  of  Ellasar,  who,  according  to  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  Genesis,  was  one  of 
the  four  confederate  kings  that  under  the  lead  of  Chedorlaoincr,  King  of  Elam, 
invaded  Palestine  in  the  time  of  Abralmm?  In  an  article  last  month  on  ^*  Chedor- 
laomer.  King  of  Elam,  "  this  invasion  was  considered,  and  an  atU^mpt  was  made 
to  show  its  relation  to  the  Mongolian  invasions  of  Babylonia  and  Egypt,  but  no 
attempt  was  made  to  explain  what  we  may  know  or  may  reasonably  conjecture 
about  this  King  Ariodi,  and  yet  the  name  of  Arioch  is  quite  as  suitable  to  the 
story  or  to  the  date  of  the  events  as  that  of  the  completely  Alongolian  name  of 
Chedorlnomer,  or  Kudur-Lagamar. 

The  entire  interest  of  the  name  centers  in  George  Smith's  identification  of 
Arioch  with  a  king  who  had  previously  been  known  from  the  inscriptions  as  Rim- 
Sm,  King  of  I^arsa.  Gkorgc  Smith  found  evidence  that  the  moon-god  Sin  bore 
in  the  Mongolian  or  Akkadian  language  the  name  of  Agu  or  Aku.  Tmnslated  from 
the  Semitic  into  the  Akkadian,  the  name  Rim-Sin  would  be  £ri-Agu  or  Eri-Aku. 
These  proper  names  in  early  times  do  not  often  ai)i)oar  spelled  out  in  full,  a  single 
ideograph  having  the  meaning  acrm/t/,  to  be  read  either  llim,  or  EH,  or  Aradf 
according  to  the  language  of  the  retider,  or  another  to  be  similarly  read  either  aSV;2 
or  Affu ;  just  as  we  read  the  same  algebraic  sign  either  mimis  or  ^xm,  the  one  word 
being  Latin  and  the  other  English.  But  in  one  case,  at  least,  we  find  tlie  name 
Eri-Agu  spelled  out  in  full,  so  that  we  know  that  this  pronunciation  was  used  as 
well  as  Rim- Sin.  Now  Eri-Agu,  or  Eri-Aku,  is  as  near  an  approximation  to 
Arioch  as  the  language  will  allow. 

As  for  the  Ellasar  of  which  the  Arioch  of  Genesis  was  king,  that  instantly 
suggests  the  Larsa  over  which  Eri-Aku  ruled.  We  do  not  even  need  to  suppose 
transposition  of  the  r  and  the  «,  for  we  have  tlie  spelling  Larm  in  the  old  monu- 
ments. Before  the  discovery  that  there  was  an  Eri-Aku,  King  of  Larsa,  there 
was  no  other  easy  identificaticm  of  the  name  Ellasiir  except  with  Kaluh-Shergot, 
the  early  capital  of  Assyria,  on  the  Tigris,  the  old  name  of  which  was  Alu-Assur, 
or  **the  City  of  Assur"  which  might  be  transformed  into  Kllamr,  But  it  was  not 
at  all  likely  that  at  this  early  period  there  was  any  king  of  Alu-Assur  who  would 
be  able  to  join  in  this  confedemcy.  Indeed,  it  antedates,  so  far  as  we  know,  the 
founding  of  this  northern  city.  We  may  then  dismiss  Alu-Assur  and  content 
ourselves  with  amsideriug  who  was  Eri-Aku,  King  of  Larwi. 

It  18  a  very  interesting  fact  that  the  only  Eri-Aku  we  know  of  as  a  BabyK>- 
nian  king  anywhere  or  at  any  time  was  this  Eri-Aku,  or  Arioch,  King  of  Larsa. 
or  Ellasar,  and  that  he  reigned  just  at  this  time  of  Abraham.  If  there  were  to 
be  such  an  invasion  of  Palestmc  in  the  time  of  Abraham,  Eri-Aku,  King  of  Larsa, 
would  be  one  of  the  confederate  kings.  This  is  a  fact  which  could  not  possiltly 
be  known  or  confirmed  except  by  the  original  records  handed  down  from  the 
time  of  the  writer  of  Genesis,  and  now  within  tliose  few  years  discovered  and 
carefully  investigated.  It  is  true  that  some  very  careful  scholars,  like  Tielc,  are 
slow  to  acknowledge  that  this  identific^ition  of  Arioc*h  is  proved,  but  Homnu^l  and 
others  have  fully  accepted  and  defended  the  identification,  and  in  Billerbreck's 
**Su8a, "  just  published,  it  is  treated  as  now  fully  to  be  admitted. 

We  have  no  small  number  of  inscriptions  which  mention  Rim-Sin,  or  Eri- 
Aku,  and  the  events  of  his  life  are  fairly  well  known  for  a  king  of  a  small  prov- 
ince, who  lived  not  far  from  two  thousand  years  before  Christ. 

Larsa  was  one  of  the  vassal  states  of  Btibylonia,  while  it  was  subject  to  the 
King  of  Elam,  and  its  king  was  simply  a  ruler  under  the  King  of  Elam  up  to 
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the  time  when  the  Elamite  or  Mongol  rule  was  overthrown  by  the  Semitic 
Babylonian  patriot,  Hammurabi.  The  last  of  the  kings  of  Larsa  was  this  Eri- 
Aku,  and  it  is  quite  possible,  as  argued  by  Schradcr,  that  Hammurabi  was  no 
other  than  Amraphel,  King  of  Shinar,  who  was  another  of  the  confederate  kings, 
and  who  may  have  taken  part  in  this  invasion  of  Palestine  before  his  rebellioa. 
Eri-Aku's  father  was  Kudur-Mabug,  and  his  mother  was  Rim-N&nnar;  his 
grandfather  was  Simtishilhak. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  the  old  monuments  which  mention  £ri-Aku 
(Rim- Sin)  is  a  dedication  of  a  temple,  and  reads  thus : 

**  To  the  goddess  Ishtar,  Lady  of  the  mountains,  daughter  of  Sin  (the  moon- 
god),  have  Kudur-Mabug,  the  ruler  of  Tamutbal,  son  of  Simtishilhak,  and  Rim- 
Sin  his  son,  the  mighty  shepherd  of  Nipur,  the  herdsman  of  Ur,  the  King  of 
Larsa,  King  of  Sumir  and  Akkad,  built  the  temple  of  Mi-ur-ur,  their  loved  sanc- 
tuary, for  the  prolonging  of  the  life  of  them  both.  They  have  made  its  summit 
Elamite  high.    They  have  made  it  like  a  mountain,  ^  etc. 

This  gives  us  the  genealogy  of  Eri-Aku,  and  shows  that  he  and  his  father, 
Kudur-Mabug,  at  the  same  time,  the  father  being  the  **'  over-lord,  **  ruled  in 
Tamutbal,  which  lay  on  the  eastern  or  Elamite  side  of  the  Tigris,  whUe  his  son 
and  vassal,  Eri-Aku,  reigned  in  Larsa;  or  perhaps  both  were  vassals  of  the 
Elamite  King  in  Susa,  who  may  have  been  Chedcrlaomcr. 

Another  inscription  of  Kudur-Mabug,  found  at  Ur,  tells  us  very  much  the 
same  thing.  It  gives  the  names  of  the  three  generations,  and  Kudur-Mabug 
builds  a  temple  **  for  the  protection  of  his  life,  and  of  the  life  of  Iri-Sin  (Iri-Aku) , 
his  son.  King  of  Larsa.  **  There  are  not  less  than  three  other  similar  inscriptions 
known  in  which  Eri-Aku  appears  as  the  builder,  and  prays  for  the  blessing  of 
the  god  on  himself  and  his  father,  Kudur-Mabug ;  and  one  or  two  others  in  which 
he  does  not  mention  his  father *8  name.  There  is  evidence,  however,  that  during 
a  quarter  of  a  century  of  Eri-Aku*s  reign,  his  father  ruled  over  the  neighboring 
province  of  Elam,  and  his  father's  entire  reign  must  have  been  quite  half  a 
century. 

The  fact  that  Eri-Aku's  mother's  name  was  Rim-Nannar,  while  his  own 
preferred  name  was  Rim-Sin,  has  some  suggestiveness.  His  father,  Kudur- 
Mabug,  seems  to  have  married  a  princess  of  Ur,  probably  of  the  Mongolian  Akka- 
dian ruling  family,  but  which  was  already  strongly  Semitized,  just  as  the  Norman 
invaders  of  England  became  Anglicized.  Her  name,  Rim-Nannar,  means  servant 
of  Nannar,  Nannar  being  the  name  of  the  moon-god  of  Ur.  But  Sin  was  the 
peculiarly  Semitic  name  of  the  moon-god,  and  especially  the  name  prevalent  in 
Harran,  where  Abraham  stopped  in  his  journey  from  Ur  to  Palestine,  and  where 
there  was  a  famous  temple  of  Sin.  It  was  probably  after  this  same  god  Sin  that 
Mount  Sinai  was  named.  It  is  evidence  how  thoroughly  the  rulers  of  Babylonia 
had  became  Semitia^d  that  Kudur-Mabug,  with  his  Mongol  name,  gave  the  purely 
Semitic  name  of  Rim-Sin  to  his  son ;  and  that  he  took  this  name  so  distinctive  of 
the  god  of  Harran  shows  how  closely  Abraham's  old  home  of  Ur  of  the  Chaldees 
was  related  to  his  next  home  in  Harran,  and  makes  it  seem  strange  that  the  kings 
who  were  familiar  enough  with  Harran,  whither  the  Semitic  people  had  fled  from 
the  rule  of  the  Mongols  over  Ur,  should,  when  occasion  called,  make  a  further 
incursion  along  the  rest  of  Abraham's  road  to  Palestine. 

I  have  said  that  Eri-Aku  was  the  last  King  of  Larsa.  Up  to  the  time  of  the 
conquest  of  Hammurabi  his  reign  had  been  a  successful  one.  He  seems  to  havB 
ruled  over  nearly  the  whole  of  Southern  Babylonia,  for  we  hear  of  his  extending 
his  power  as  far  as  the  river  Tigris  at  the  east,  and  across  the  Euphrates  as  far 
as  Ur  on  the  west.  He  ruled  Nipur  as  well  as  Larsa,  and  made  a  successfiil 
attack  on  Erech,  and  even  approached  nearly  to  Babylon  on  the  north.  But  he 
represented  the  foreign  dynasty  of  Elam,  which  had  for  two  or  three  centoiieB 
held  Babylonia  in  subjection,  and  though  considerably  Semitized,  Just  as  the 
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Mongol  Hyksos  d3ma8ty  of  Egypt  about  the  same  time  had  become  almost  Egyp- 
tian, yet  the  Babylonian  Semites  were  ready  to  ttirow  off  the  Elamito  yoke,  and 
Hammurabi,  King  of  Babylon,  making  tliat  city  his  new  capital,  conquered  the 
whole  of  the  country,  overthrew  all  tlie  vassals  of  Ehim,  and  became  himself  the 
founder  of  a  strong  native  dynasty,  which  was  to  last  a  few  centuries,  until  a  new 
Elamite  or  Kassite  invasion  again  conquered  Babylonia  and  set  up  a  new  dynasty. 
A  curious  nnroni  of  these  successive  Elamite  invasions  (>xists  in  tliis  coimtry. 
About  2750  B.  C.  the  ruler  of  u  city  in  Southern  Babylonia  dedicated  an  agate 
tablet  to  Ishtar,  **  for  the  life  of  Dungi,  the  powerful  cliampion.  King  of  Ur. " 
Some  five  hundred  years  later,  probably  about  3285  B.  C. ,  when  the  great  Elamito 
King,  Kudur-Nanhimti,  made  the  conquest  of  Babylonia,  this  tablet  was  carried, 
with  the  image  of  the  goddess,  to  Elam,  and  there  kept  for  a  thousand  years, 
until,  about  1300  B.C.,  King  Kurigalzu  brought  it  back  to  Nipur,  and  presented 
it  to  his  goddess  Bcltis.  There  it  remained,  covered  up  in  the  destruction  of  the 
dty,  for  more  thim  three  thousand  years,  until  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
sent  an  expedition  to  excavate  the  old  mound  of  Nipur,  when  it  was  found  there, 
with  the  true  inscriptions  which  tell  the  story,  and  it  is  now  in  the  University 
Museum  at  Philadelphia.  It  is  one  of  those  witnesses,  miraculously  preser\'cd, 
of  a  history  supposed  to  be  utterly  lost.  It  certainly  is  amazing  that  when  Gene- 
sis tells  us  simply  that  one  Arioch,  King  of  Ellasar,  was  a  member  of  an  expedi- 
tion that  invaded  Palestine  in  the  time  of  Abraham,  we  can  dig  up  the  cities  of 
Babylonia  and  learn  who  he  was,  who  were  his  father  and  mother  and  grand- 
fattier,  how  long  he  reigned,  what  were  the  chief  events  in  his  career,  and  how 
his  kingdom  and  the  dynasty  he  represented  came  to  an  end. 
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BtRey.  C.  W.  IIeisler  [Lutheran], 
Denyeb,  Colo. 

And  departed  and  itent  and  hanged  him- 
9ilf. — Matt,  zxvii.  5. 

This  is  part  of  the  closing  record  of 
the  arch- traitor,  Judas  Iscariot.  Re- 
morse seizes  him  after  the  commission 
of  the  dreadful  deiul  which  placed  his 
I/ml  in  the  hands  of  Uis  foes.  The 
thirty  pieces  of  silver  are  like  so  many 
pieces  of  red -hot  iron  in  his  liands. 
They  are  the  price  of  innocent  blood. 
The  flames  of  the  infernal  pit  seem  to 
be  upon  them.  He  can  keep  possession 
of  them  no  longer,  so  he  brings  them 
to  the  chief  priests  and.  with  a  shriek 
of  despair,  casts  them  down  in  the  tem- 
ple and  goes  and  hangs  himself.  This 
is  one  of  the  few  cases  of  suicide  which 
the  Scriptures  report.  It  was  not  very 
omnmon  among  the  Hebrews  for  ob- 
▼lons  reasons.  It  was  more  common 
among  other  natiODB  of  antiquity. 


It  is  high  time  that  the  pulpit  should 
speak  out  more  plainly  upon  this  awful 
crime.  How  natural  it  is  to  try  to 
create  sympathy  for  one  who  wilfully 
takes  his  own  life  1  At  least,  how  hard- 
ened we  have  become  to  this  crime ;  so 
that  if  we  do  not  in  so  many  words 
condone  it,  we  at  least  manifest  con- 
siderable indiffiTouco  to  its  enormity! 
Brcahren,  it  is  high  time  that  public 
sentiment  should  change  upon  this  sub- 
ject ;  that  the  crime  should  be  held  up 
in  its  awful  horror,  in  its  detestable 
meanness,  in  its  wretched  cowanlliuens. 
in  its  awful,  awful  sequel. 

I  want  to  call  your  attention  first  to 
the  alarming  and  inerraMng  prevalence 
of  this  crime.  It  has  come  to  be  almost 
a  necessary  pnrt  of  the  daily  news. 
Among  some  of  the  nations  of  antiquity 
it  was  quite  common,  and  by  public 
law  was  justified  for  certain  causes. 
Indeed  in  some  cities  the  fatal  hemlock 
poison  wns  preparL*d  at  public  expense 
for  those  who  the  State  thought  had 
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sufficient  reasons  to  terminate  their  ex- 
istence.    Some  of  tlie  famous  men  of 
ancient  times  sought  this  method  of 
fancied  relief   fn)m  their  troubles  or 
from  punishment.      In  Europe,  while 
always  more  or  less  prevalent,  it  has 
fearfully  increased  since  1816.    It  was 
rather  rare  in  this  country  prior  to  our 
great  civil  war,  but  since  then  has  in- 
creased greatly.     The  desire  for  life  is 
instinctive,  and  one  of  the  very  strong- 
est in  our  whole  being ;  and  yet  a  cele- 
brated French  professor  (Mayer)  once 
declared  before  his  class  that  there  was 
not  one  of  his  hearers  to  whom  at  some 
time  the  thought  of  self-destruction  had 
not  occurred.     He  challenged  contra- 
diction,  but  no  one  contradicted   his 
remark.     Yet  comparatively  few  can 
bring  themselves  to  that  point  where 
they  will   attempt  it.     Comparatively 
few,  we  say,  and  yet  the  number  is 
alarmingly  large.     We  must  remember 
that  the  gathering  of  statistics  upon 
this  subject  is  extremely  diilicult.     In 
the  case  of  many  violent  deaths,  suicide 
cannot  be  plainly  proved,  though  it 
may  be  the  fact.     In  many  other  cases, 
through  the  shame  of  friends,  perhaps 
by  the  connivance  of  physicians,  a  nat- 
ural cause  of  deatli  is  attributed  to  what 
was  clearly  suicide.     Again,  only  in 
our  larger  cities  are  elalM)ratt^  mortuary 
statistics  accurately  reconlcd.     In  rural 
communities  and  small  towns  it  is  al- 
most impossible  to  get  reliable  figures — 
so  that  any  statistics,  we  may  be  quite 
sure,  fall  below  the  actual  numlier.     In 
1882  it  was  reported  that  in  all  Europe 
one  person  in  each  5, 000  of  population 
suicided,  making  about  60,  (KK)  in  one 
;  -^ur — more  than  the  killed,  wounded, 
and  missing  in  the  bloodiest  battle  of 
modem  times.     This  is  appalling.     In 
France  in  1884  there  were  7, 572  suicides. 

For  the  sixty  ye^irs  ending  18»30  there 
were  7,190  suicides  in  Lcmdon  alone,  an 
average  of  120  a  year,  one  every  three 
days. 

In  1883  there  were  in  the  United 
States  910  suicides  recorded,  and  in 
1884, 1, 897— over  twice  as  many.  This 
seemingly  large  increase  may  be  partly 


due  to  more  accurate  statistics.  From 
1866  to  1890  in  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts tliere  were  8,507  suicides,  in 
Rhode  Island  470,  in  Connecticut  1,871 ; 
in  Michigan  from  1871  to  1890,  1,421. 
In  the  same  period  the  increase  in  mor- 
tality in  Massachusetts  was  50.6  per 
cent.,  in  suicides  130  per  cent.  ;  in 
lihode  Island  the  increase  of  mortality 
was  95.6  per  cent.,  of  suicides  38  per 
cent.  ;  in  Connecticut  the  increase  of 
mortality  was  59  per  cent. ,  in  suicides 
216  per  cent.  ;  in  Michigan  from  1871 
to  1890  it  was  63.9  per  cent,  in  mortal- 
ity, in  suicides  123. 8  per  cent.  Or  take 
anothor  view,  showing  the  increasing 
rjitio  of  suicides :  From  1866  to  1870, 
five  years,  there  was  one  suicide  to  801 
deaths  by  other  causes  in  Massachu- 
setts; while  from  1886  to  1890,  five 
years,  there  was  one  suicide  to  226 
deaths.  In  Connecticut  from  1866  to 
.  1870  there  was  one  suicide  to  283 
deaths ;  from  1886  to  1890  there  was 
one  to  143.  In  Michigan  from  1871  to 
1875  there  was  one  to  282  deaths ;  from 
1886  to  1890  one  to  207.  This  shows 
a  constant  increase  in  the  proportion 
of  suicides  to  the  whole  population  as 
well  as  to  the  whole  number  of  deaths 
from  other  causes.  In  six  of  the  prin* 
(!ipal  cities  of  the  United  States  for  the 
twenty  years  ending  with  1890  there 
were  over  7,000  suicides.  Over  half  of 
them,  or  3,570,  were  in  New  York  City 
alone ;  1,400  in  Philadelphia,  and  774  in 
Boston.  In  sixteen  cities  in  1890  there 
were  over  1,000  self-inflicted  deaths. 

Listen  to  the  following  figures  for 
1890,  given  by  a  recent  authority : 
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induding  the  city  of  Denver,  from 
Januaiy  12,  1893,  to  September  8. 1893, 
there  have  been  81  suicides ;  50  in  1892, 
tod  81  from  January  1  to  September 
8.1893. 

Can  any  one  doubt  now  that  this  aw- 
fal  crime  of  self-murder  is  alarmingly 
prevalent,  or  that  it  is  rapidly  on  the 
increase  ?  Cardinal  Gibbons  claims  tliat 
the  conditions  of  life  in  the  United 
States  are  rapidly  approaching  tliosc  of 
Europe.  Certain  it  is  that  our  ratio  of 
raiddea  is  rapidly  approaching  that 
of  the  worst  countries  of  Europe  in  this 
respect.  One  would  think  that  self- 
destruction  would  bo  greatest  among 
the  less  civilized  and  more  ignorant 
populations.  But  exactly  the  reverse 
of  this  seems  to  be  tnic.  Statistics 
show  that  it  is  greatest  among  the  most 
highly  civilized.  One  writer,  indeed, 
uaerts  that  it  is  distinctly  the  act  of 
intellectual  peoples.  Perhaps  the  most 
advanced  intellectual  district  in  Europe 
his  the  highest  ratio.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  claimed  that  suicide  is  prac- 
tically unknown  among  savage  tribes. 
This  cannot  be  due  to  the  influence  of 
dvilization  per  ie,  but  rather  to  a  set 
of  conditions  which  follows  civilization, 
•och  as  the  increase  of  fictitious  wants. 
the  struggle  and  desire  for  wealth, 
with  its  consequent  excitement,  nervous 
strain  and  wear,  and  the  awful  struggle 
to  keep  pace  with  the  demands  and 
vices  of  modem  civilization.  It  is  for 
this  reason  more  prevalent  in  cities  than 
in  rural  districts.  But  the  awful  fact 
remains  that  every  year  the  army  of 
idf-murderers  is  increasing  more  rap- 
idly than  is  our  population. 

Now  what  are  some  of  the  eaufus 
leading  to  self-murder  ?  They  are  vari  - 
008.  Some  claim  that  suicide  is  always 
tiaoeable  to  some  form  of  mental  de- 
rangement ;  that  the  act  is  never  com- 
mitted without  some  abnormal  cerebml 
development,  if  not  positive  insanity.  It 
Is  stated  that  no  man  in  the  full  posses- 
doD  of  all  his  faculties  can  work  him- 
idf  up  to  that  point  of  self-munler, 
and  that  even  in  those  cases  where  the 
Utmost  deliberation,   the  most  pains- 


taking planning,  the  most  cunning  in- 
genuity, and  the  coolest  execution  are 
displayed  a  close  study  will  reveal 
some  mental  aberration.  Others  do  not 
accept  tliis  theory,  but,  while  admitting 
tliat  a  large  number  of  suicides  are  due 
to  some  mania,  contend  that  perhaps 
the  majority  of  them  are  the  acts  of 
persons  perfectly  sane. 

We  may  make  a  broad  classiflcation, 
therefore,  of  suicides  into  those  which 
were  plainly  committed  by  persons 
laboring  under  some  permanent  or  tem- 
poniry  form  of  insanity,  and  those 
committed  by  persons  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  perfectly  sane.  Doubtless 
each  of  us  can  recall  the  self-murder  of 
some  friend  or  ac(|uaintance  of  upright 
character,  of  lovely  disposition,  per- 
haps in  some  cas(>s  a  sincere  Christian, 
where  the  crime  wjis  directly  traceable 
to  some  mental  derangement  arising 
from  a  peculiar  phjrsicral  condition  at 
the  time.  Such  cases  excite  our  deep- 
est pity.  But  a  diligent  study  will  dis- 
close a  strange  variety  of  causes  for  the 
act  where  it  was  apparently  that  of  a 
sane  person.  Without  doubt  it  has 
been  committed  fnwu  a  low  craving  for 
notoriety.  That  seemed  to  be  largely 
the  case  with  that  Frenchman  some 
years  ago  who  att<impted  suicide  by 
afllxing  himself  to  a  cross,  in  imitation 
of  the  Saviour,  driving  the  spikes 
through  his  feet  and  left  hand,  and  so 
arranging  the  cross  that  it  tipped  out 
of  a  window  and  hung  there  in  sight  of 
passers-by.  He  was  n'scued,  though 
he  live<l  a  morose  and  gliwmy  life  ever 
afterward. 

Some  of  th(i  ancients  recognized  as  one 
justifiable  cause  for  self-murder  what 
they  called  the  tmiium  nt<F,  the  tedium 
of  life,  a  mere  weariness  of  existence, 
an  antipathy  to  living.  A  well-edu- 
cated Englishman  some  years  ago  sui- 
cided iKJcause  he  was  s  )  tired  of  "  but- 
toning and  unbuttoning.  "  A  French 
cook,  a  servant  of  the  great  Conde, 
stabbed  himself  because  he  was  so  an- 
noyed at  the  delay  of  fish  he  wanted  to 
prepare  for  dinner  in  expectation  of  a 
visit  from  the  sovereign.     A  woman 
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in  Germany  drowned  herself  and  chfld 
some  years  ago  because  she  was  ordered 
by  the  magistrate  to  have  her  cight> 
month-old  child  vaccinated.  A  mis- 
erably stingy  man  in  Massachusetts  was 
urged  to  get  a  nurse  for  his  sick  wife. 
Ho  at  first  refused.  Then  such  press- 
ure was  brought  to  bear  upon  him  to 
do  this  act  of  mercy  that  he  hanged 
himself.  Scarcely  loss  ridiculous  was 
the  case  of  Marie  Speiz,  who  drowned 
herself  because  laughed  at  for  her  cor- 
pulence. Lord  Byron  scarcely  rose 
above  this  when  he  declared  that  he 
would  have  shot  himself  at  different 
times,  but  he  was  restrained  by  the  fact 
that  this  would  have  given  too  much 
pleasure  to  his  mother-in-law.  The 
great  Cato  died  by  his  own  hand  rather 
than  live  under  the  reign  of  the  hated 
Caesar.  Zeno,  the  great  Stoic  philoso- 
pher, hung  himself,  at  the  age  of  ninety- 
eight,  because  ho  had  broken  his  thimib. 
Themistodes  took  poison  rather  than 
lead  the  hated  Persians  against  his  loved 
country.  That  eminent  ancient  phi- 
losopher, Aristotle,  wrote  that  **  courage 
is  the  mean  between  fear  and  rashness, 
while  suicide  is  the  sum  of  both,  ^  and 
yet  he  killed  himself  because  of  sheer 
weariness  with  life.  A  Grecian  who 
had  read  Plato's  "PhsBdo"  committed 
self-murder  in  order  that  he  might  at 
once  enter  upon  the  immortality  which 
Plato  so  enchantingly  described. 

Then,  in  addition  to  this,  family 
worries,  disappointments,  and  difilcul- 
ties  have  contributed  their  shore  to  the 
list  of  self -destroyers.  Suicide  is  more 
common  with  men  than  women.  In 
1879  a  French  philosopher,  from  an  ex- 
tensive study  of  the  subject,  computed 
that  of  every  one  million  inhabitants 
in  Europe  during  a  certain  period  205 
married  men  with  children  committed 
suicide,  470  married  men  without  chil- 
dren, while  only  45  married  women 
with  and  158  without  children  were 
guilty  of  the  crime.  Of  widowers,  626 
with  children  and  1,004  without  chil- 
dren took  their  own  lives;  and  of 
widows,  104  with  and  238  without  chil- 
dren suicided.    In  1880,  219  Prussians 


committed  suicide  from  famfly  tronblea, 
and  975  in  France  in  1884  from  the  same 
cause. 

Then  a  sense  of  shame— it  may  he 
because  of  the  loss  of  honor  or  virtue, 
fear  of  pimishment,  poverty  with  all 
its  attendant  ills,  physical  suffering, 
and  financial  difficulties — ^has  sent  many 
to  a  suicide's  shameful  grave.  In  1884 
no  less  tlian  1,228  persons  suicided  in 
France  because  of  physical  suffering. 
In  1858,  the  year  following  the  great 
financial  panic  in  the  United  States, 
one  in  7,682  of  our  population  sui- 
cided— the  worst  year  known  up  to  that 
time.  Sacred  Writ  tells  us  of  Ahitho- 
phel,  who,  when  he  saw  that  his  coun- 
sel was  not  followed  by  Absalom,  from 
a  feeling  of  woimded  pride  went  to 
his  home  and  hanged  himself.  King 
Saul,  rather  than  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  Philistines,  fell  upon  his  own  sword 
and  killed  himself,  and  his  armor- 
bearer,  in  sympathy,  did  the  same; 
while  our  text  tells  us  of  a  Judas  who, 
from  bitter  remorse  of  conscience,  put 
an  end  to  his  wretched  existence. 

One  fruitful  cause  of  this  crime  in 
modem  times  is  the  intense  hurry  and 
worry,  the  ceaseless  excitement,  and 
immense  nervous  strain  of  our  modem 
civilization.  We  live  too  fast.  There 
was  the  brilliant  genius,  Hugh  Miller. 
So  assiduously  did  he  devote  himself 
to  literary  labors  that  the  night  after  he 
completed  his  classic  work,  **  The  Testi- 
mony of  the  Rocks,  ^  he  put  an  end  to 
his  life.  A  few  years  ago  the  financial 
world  was  startled  by  the  suicide  of 
F.  B.  Gowan,  Reading's  president 
The  awful  financial  worry  and  strain 
were  too  much  for  him. 

There  is  an  undue  haste  to  be  rich. 
Mr.  Hoffman,  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
Arena,  puts  it  thus :  **  We  must  be  far 
from  being  truly  civilized  as  long  as 
we  permit  to  exist  or  accept  as  inev- 
itable conditions  which,  year  after  year, 
drive  an  increasing  army  of  unfortu- 
nates to  madness,  crime,  and  suicide. 
It  is  not  civilization,  but  the  want  of 
it,  that  is  the  cause  of  such  conditiouB. 
It  is  the  diseased  notion  of  modem  Ufa 
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—almost  equal  to  being  a  religious  con- 
yictloa — that  material  advancement  and 
property  are  the  end,  the  aim,  and  the 
general  purpose  of  human  life ;  that 
religion  and  morality,  art  and  science, 
education  and  recreation,  are  all  to  be 
subordinated  to  the  absorbing  aim,  the 
itniggle  for  wealth.  To  this  unhealthy 
condition  of  modem  society  is  due  the 
majority  of  cases  of  suicide,  madness, 
and  premature  death.  It  is  the  strug- 
gle of  the  masses  against  the  classes.  ** 
That  the  intense  activity,  and  hurry, 
and  haste  to  be  rich  are  thus  the  cause  of 
many  suicides  is  shown  by  their  pre- 
ponderance in  the  great  cities,  and  es- 
pecially in  cities  where  the  moral  tone 
is  low  and  religious  apathy  is  most 
noticeable ;  where  the  struggle  for  life 
is  greatest;  where  the  temptations  arc 
itrongest,  and  where  social,  physical, 
financial,  and  moral  conditions  are  such 
ai  to  be  most  favorable  to  a  state  in 
which  self-destruction  becomes  proba- 
ble. In  1790,  8.35  per  cent,  of  our 
population  lived  in  cities  of  over  8,000 
population.  In  1890,  29.12  per  cent. 
lived  in  such  cities.  It  seems  as  if  the 
Increaae  in  suicides  has  kept  pace  with 
the  growing  centralization  of  our  popu- 
lation in  cities.  The  drink  traffic  here 
has  larger  sway ;  the  social  evil,  which 
senda  so  many  poor  imfortunates  to  a 
Klf-madc  grave,  is  hero  more  prevalent, 
and  the  struggle  for  wealth  is  more 
maxked. 

But  in  all  these  causes  for  suicide,  let 
US  not  lose  sight  of  several  things 
whidi  underlie  them  all.  Alcohol  is 
the  prime  cause  of  many,  no  matter 
what  more  direct  reason  may  be  as- 
signed. 

**  Coroner  Ohivington  received  infor- 
mation late  yesteiday  afternoon,  ^  a 
recent  daily  aajrs,  *'to  the  effect  that 
W.  H.  Smyth,  the  Lincoln  Park  suicide, 
.  •  .  wrecked  a  fortune  by  dissipation 
and  became  an  abject  beggar.  ** 

The  body  of  a  young  man  was 
foond  in  one  of  our  cities.  In  his  pock- 
et was  a  paper  on  which  were  written 
theworda:  '^Thla  is  the  end  of  a  wasted 
Bflb.    Do  not  ask  my  name.    It  is  drink 


that  has  done  it."  After  the  inquest 
the  coroner  received  no  less  than  two 
hundred  letters  from  fathers  and 
mothers  asking  if  there  were  any  signs 
by  whicti  the  body  could  be  identified. 

At  Monte  Carlo,  the  famous  gam- 
bling hell  of  Europe,  the  dead-wagon 
is  culled  into  requisition  every  day  to 
carry  away  the  remains  of  one  or  more 
wretched  suicides  who,  through  drink 
and  gaining,  have  been  led  to  take  their 
own  lives. 

But,  coupled  with  this,  I  beg  of  you 
not  to  overlook  the  fact  that  this  crime 
keeps  pace  with  low  views  of  life  and 
with  religious  apathy.  Is  life,  with  its 
ceaseless  burdens  and  cares,  after  all, 
worth  living  ?  It  is  not  difficult  for  one 
who  can  persuade  himself  that  it  is  not 
to  put  an  end  to  his  life.  Does  death 
end  all?  If  it  does,  or  if  a  man  can 
make  himself  bc^lieve  it  does,  the  next 
step  is  comparatively  easy.  Is  there 
no  righteous  God  in  the  heavens  who 
rewards  righteousness  and  punishes  in- 
iquity? If  not,  death  is  a  welcome  re- 
lief to  many.  Do  you  not  see  how  low 
views  of  life,  and  morality,  and  scepti- 
cism as  to  the  existence  of  Qod  lead 
to  the  commission  of  this  awful  crime? 
But  without  dwelling  longer  upon  this 
phase  of  the  subject,  let  us — 

Consider  the  true  nature  of  this 
crime.  In  some  instances  the  subje<!t 
is  irresponsible.  Reason  has  been  de- 
throned, and  the  poor  soul  has  been  led 
by  a  force  not  its  own,  and  perhaps 
against  its  own  will,  to  self-destruction. 
AVe  draw  the  veil  over  these  unfortu- 
nates. Our  hearts  go  cut  in  tender 
pity  to  them. 

But  in  many  cases  the  subject  is  re- 
sponsible. The  act  is  committed  with 
full  knowledge  and  with  a  real  intention 
and  purpose.  How  shall  we,  then,  char- 
acterize it? 

First  of  all  it  is  munler,  pure  and 
simple ;  and  using  the  language  of  hu- 
man law,  it  is  munler  in  the  first  de- 
gree. It  is  no  less  than  this.  It  is  a 
direct  violation  of  the  fifth  command- 
ment of  the  Decalogue,  "Thou  shalt 
not  kill.  "    It  is  not  and  never  can  be 
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j ustifiable.  No  matter  what  one *s  trou - 
ble  may  be,  or  worry,  or  anxieties,  or 
sorrows,  or  struggles  against  poverty, 
or  shame,  or  dLsgrace,  or  remorse,  it 
is  murder,  undeniably  so ;  tlie  highest 
crime  known.  It  strikes  directly  at 
God,  as  it  destroys  the  life  which  He 
alone  can  give.  It  ruins  eternally  the 
soul  created  in  His  own  image.  It  is 
taking  the  termination  of  one's  life  out 
of  God's  hands,  where  it  belongs,  into 
one '  s  own  hands.  It  is  assuming  God '  s 
prerogative.  Being  murder,  it  is  to  bo 
held  in  the  same  horror  as  any  other 
form  of  murder.  Away  with  this  cheap 
sentimentality  regarding  suicide  as  the 
act  of  a  poor  unfortunate  which  must 
be  condoned  simply  because  he  was 
unfortunate.  Rather  save  your  emo- 
tions of  tenderness  and  sympathy  for 
the  unfortunates  who  have  the  courage 
and  sense  to  act  manfully  in  trying  to 
bear  their  miseries.  Away  with  all 
pity  for  the  man  who  will  coolly,  de- 
liberately and  with  full  knowledge  take 
his  own  life  1  He  has  really  precluded 
all  sentiments  of  humanity  in  his  be- 
half. He  is  a  murderer.  "  Died  by  a 
wound  inflicted  by  himself,  while 
laboring  under  temporary  aberration  of 
mind, "  how  stereotyped  that  formula 
has  become.  And  we  look  upon  the 
crime  largely  with  indifference  and 
perhaps  help  to  increase  the  number  of 
suicides  by  our  very  indifference,  or  at 
any  rate  by  the  easy  way  in  which  we 
regard  it,  and  thus  help  to  mold  a 
public  sentiment  that  in  some  sort  tol- 
erates and  justifies  self-murder.  My 
friends,  public  sentiment  needs  to  be 
educated  differently.  This  crime  needs 
to  be  viewed  more  and  more  in  its  true 
light.  Let  every  man  who  contem- 
plates self-destruction  know  without 
doubt  that  if  he  takes  his  own  life  he 
will  be  a  murderer  in  the  sight  of  high 
heaven  and  in  the  eyes  of  his  fellow- 
men  ;  and  that  he  will  go  down  into 
history,  not  as  a  poor  unfortunate  who 
was  too  weak  and  cowardly  to  bear  the 
ills  of  life,  but  as  a  foul  murderer.  It 
seems  to  me  something  can  in  this  way 
be  done  to  check  the  alarming  increase 


of  this  crime.  Suicide  is  murder,  mur- 
der,  and  the  memory  of  every  responsi- 
ble suicide  ought  to  be  execrated  as 
such. 

Then  again  suicide  is  base  coward- 
ice. Is  it  not  true  that  we  are  almost 
in  danger  of  making  heroes  out  of  sui- 
cides? Is  not  the  prevalent  mode  of 
regarding  such  crimes,  the  disgusting 
notoriety  given  to  their  publication  by 
the  press,  with  all  the  nauseating  de 
tails,  the  morbid  curiosity  of  the  public 
to  view  a  suicide's  remains,  the  cheap 
sympathy  expressed  for  the  so-called 
unfortunate — is  not  all  this  a  manner 
of  treatment  which  has  the  practical 
effect,  in  the  minds  of  many,  of  making 
a  sort  of  hero  of  the  suicide?  Let 
us  reverse  all  this.  Let  us  look  upon 
a  suicide  as  a  stupendous  coward,  as  a 
monster  of  meanness.  Here  is  a  man 
with  a  family.  He  has  no  work  and 
no  money.  He  struggles  a  while,  then 
gets  tired  of  it,  and  puts  an  end  to  his 
existence.  And  that  leaves  his  poor 
wife  to  struggle  alone  with  the  children, 
with  the  added  burden  of  his  infamy 
and  disgrace.  Is  not  that  man  an  ar- 
rant coward?  Is  he  not  contemptibly 
mean  to  put  such  a  burden  of  sorrow 
and  struggle  upon  his  poor  wife  ?  Here 
is  a  bank  cashier  whose  accounts  are 
short.  He  ends  the  matter  by  putting 
a  bullet  through  his  brain.  The  mis- 
erable coward  cannot  face  his  wife  and 
children,  but  is  mean  enough  to  send 
his  wife  to  a  premature  grave  through 
his  awful  act,  and  to  embitter  the  lives 
if  his  children,  and  to  cast  upon  them 
the  stigma  of  a  suicide '  s  children.  Oh, 
it  is  so  cowardly  mean  1  Take  the  case 
of  a  young  man.  He  becomes  dissi- 
pated, and  by  and  by  suicides.  His 
reckless  habits  doubtless  nearly  broke 
the  heart  of  his  parents,  but  this  last  act 
completes  the  work  of  sorrow.  While  he 
lived  they  could  still  cherish  the  hope  of 
his  reforming;  now  they  can  only  go 
down  to  the  grave  mourning  for  their 
suicide  son.  Let  people  look  upon  sui- 
cide as  a  cowardly  crime.  Let  men 
who  may  harbor  any  thoughts  of  self- 
murder  know  assuredly  that  instead  of 
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being  immortalized  with  a  cheap  clap- 
trap heroism  they  will  be  execrated  as 
uiiDt  cowards,  as  mesD  scoundrels,  for 
inch  an  act. 

Then  again,  suicide  is  the  height  of 
folly;  nay,  more,  it  is  an  eternal  and 
inetrieyable  blunder.  A  gentleman 
woe  told  me  that  a  certain  friend  of 
his  had  said  to  him  that  if  she  could  not 
get  any  employment  in  this  city,  and 
had  much  of  a  struggle,  she  would  end 
the  matter  by  trying  the  Platte  River 
route.  He  looked  at  her  calmly  for  a 
moment  and  then  said  that  if  she  ever 
attempted  such  an  act,  if  he  were  stand- 
ing within  arm's  length  of  her,  ho 
would  not  lift  a  finger  to  help  her  out. 
Some  little  time  later  she  asked  him  if 
he  really  meant  what  he  said.  **  Yes, " 
Mid  he,  **  I  meant  it.  If  ever  you  are 
such  a  consummate  fool  as  to  attempt 
your  life,  I  would  not  lift  a  finger  to 
prerent  it."  She  has  never  said  any- 
thing about  the  Platte  River  route  since 
that  day.  **  A  consummate  fool,  ^  that 
expresses  it  precisely.  Putting  it  on  a 
low  plane,  that  is  the  truth  about  it. 
What  does  the  suicide  gain?  Doe«  he 
flatter  hhonself  that  should  he  cast  him- 
Klf  into  the  river  there  would  be  a 
iplasfa,  a  few  rather  pleasurable  sensa- 
tions, and  then  all  would  bo  over? 
Well,  I  read  the  confession  of  a  would- 
be  suicide  in  a  certain  magazine  the 
other  day,  who,  with  the  most  awful 
blasphemy  upon  his  lips,  jumped  from 
a  bridge  into  the  river.  There  was  a 
splash,  then  a  rush  of  such  horrible 
■ensations  as  make  one  shudder  to 
read.  The  pUtmirahU  sensations  were 
not  there.  Fool  I  Fool  1 1  Fool !  1 1  who 
flatters  himself  that  he  thus  can  ride 
out  of  life  as  he  rides  out  of  the  city  on 
an  elegantly  upholstered  Pullman ! 

But  what  does  the  suicide  gain,  we 
ilk  again?  Take  the  case  of  a  bank 
cuhier  who  suicided  in  Minneapolis  the 
other  day  because  the  paying  teller  had 
sbsoooded  with  bank  funds.  Did  that 
help  matters  any?  Did  that  clear  his 
npatation  at  all?  Was  it  not  supre- 
nmt  folly  r  To  ask  tliese  questions  is 
toaatwer  them.    I  have  so  far  put  the 


matter  on  lowest  grounds.  Now  rising 
higher,  and  in  view  of  the  truth  of  the 
inunortality  of  the  soul,  of  the  existence 
of  a  righteous  God  who  will  render  to 
all  the  due  desert  of  their  deeds,  of  the 
fact  of  a  hell  of  eternal  torment,  where 
every  murderer  shall  be  punished  for 
over  and  ever,  what  then  of  the  folly 
of  suicide?  To  use  a  homely  figure,  it 
is  simply  "out  of  the  frying-pan  into 
the  fire."  "But  the  fearful  and  the 
unbelieving  and  the  abominable  and 
murders  .  .  .  sliall  liavo  their  part  in 
the  lake  which  bumeth  with  fire  and 
brimstone"  (Rev.  xxi.  8).  A  murderer 
shall  not  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God 
who  goes  into  God's  presence  with  that 
sin  still  on  his  soul. 

Oh,  my  friends,  it  chills  the  heart  to 
think  of  the  everlasting  woe,  "where 
the  worm  dicth  not  and  the  fire  is  not 
quenched  I "  And  this  is  the  portion 
of  the  impenitent  murderer,  such  as  a 
suicide  presimiably  must  bo.  Does  tlie 
man  who  takes  his  own  life  imagine 
that  he  is  going  to  escape  trouble,  and 
care,  and  sorrow,  and  remorse  of  con- 
science, and  shame,  and  pimishmcnt? 
Vain  imagination!  What  he  has  here 
might  almost  be  considered  a  heaven  to 
what  he  shall  experience  there  in  the 
presence  and  in  the  hands  of  a  just  and 
holy  God  I 

May  God  help  us  to  take  more  and 
more  a  stand  by  sentiment  and  speech 
against  this  crime  of  self-murder,  and 
by  all  lawful  means  at  our  command 
help  to  develop  and  foster  a  righteous 
public  sentiment  against  it,  that  thus  we 
may  contribute  to  the  decrease  of  this 
awful  and  alarmingly  increasing  crime. 


SOD'S  BENEWALS. 

By   Rev.    Elmitt    Browne,    M.A., 
Vicar  of  St.  Jude's,  Hull,  Eng. 

Thou   rencicesi  the  face  of  the  earth. — 
Ps.   cxl.  30. 

I.  This  is  a  line  taken  from  a  hymn  to 
the  glory  of  the  creation.  This  hymn 
is  one  of  the  most  sublime  in  any  lan- 
guage, in  any  age.    It  has  been  praised 
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by  writers  of  the  highest  order,  and  it 
has  afforded  in  its  yarious  details  sub- 
jects for  the  greatest  painters.  At  this 
time  of  the  year,  when  we  look  at  the 
picture  which  nature  holds  before  us, 
portions  of  this  psalm  must  recur  to 
the  mind,  and  especially  such  portions 
as  that  of  our  text,  **Thou  renewest  the 
face  of  the  earth" ;  for  now  the  face  of 
the  earth  presents  one  glorious  specta- 
cle of  a  complete  renewal.  The  cold 
ground,  on  which  lay  the  shadow  of 
death,  has  burst  forth  with  new  life ; 
it  has  taken  off  its  shroud,  and  clothed 
itself,  as  by  enchantment,  in  richer 
robes  than  were  Solomon's  in  all  his 
glory.  The  trees,  which  lately  stretched 
out  their  barren  boughs,  have  put  on 
glorious  apparel ;  and  the  moaning  of 
the  wind,  as  it  swept  through  them, 
has  given  place  to  the  music  of  the 
birds  as  they  sing  among  the  branches. 
The  sun,  which  had  a  short,  uncertain 
light  and  a  scattered,  chilly  ray,  beams 
forth  continuously  in  long  shining  days. 
The  bleak  winds,  which  bore  on  their 
wings  so  many  messengers  of  death, 
now  breathe  a  balmy  breath,  which 
does  not  chill  the  cheek  of  the  tenderest 
child.  As  we  are  made  happily  sensi- 
ble of  this  glorious  change ;  as  we  stand 
in  the  sunshine,  and  feel,  with  the 
preacher,  how  truly  the  light  is  sweet, 
and  what  a  pleasant  thing  it  is  for  the 
eyes  to  see  the  sim ;  as  we  look  at  the 
beauty  which  is  spread  at  our  feet,  so 
delightful  to  the  eyes ;  as  we  feel  the 
warmth  that  is  diffused  around,  so 
genial  to  the  senses ;  as  the  perfume  of 
the  flowers  and  the  song  of  birds  steals 
upon  us,  and  the  glory  and  goodness  of 
the  whole  scene  lead  captive  heart  and 
soul — we  cannot  help  acknowledging 
the  truth  of  the  psalmist's  exclamation, 
•*  Thou  renewest  the  face  of  the  earth  I  ** 
But  this  feeling,  aroused  within  us 
by  the  splendors  of  a  nature  which  has 
been  raised  into  life  afresh,  must  not  be 
lost  in  mere  empty  reverie.  The  glory 
of  the  renewal  must  not  make  us  forget 
tne  glory  of  the  Renewer.  From  na- 
ture we  must  rise  up  to  nature's  God. 
The  psalmist  indeed  begins  with  Ckxi : 


**  Thou  renewest  the  face  of  the  earth.  ** 
And  this  sight  of  nature  renewed  ought 
to  raise  in  our  hearts  a  feeling  of  adora- 
tion, and  draw  from  our  lips  a  song  of 
praise  to  the  power,  the  goodness,  and 
the  beauty  of  €k)d. 
How  it  tells  of  the  ptAur  of  Gkxl  I 
What  power  there  is  displayed  in 
making  the  trees  and  plants  grow  forth 
from  the  ground!  So  little  is  this 
power  within  the  power  of  man  that, 
until  he  saw  it,  he  could  not  suspect 
such  a  thing.  It  would  never  have  en- 
tered into  his  thoughts  that  out  of  cor- 
ruption strength  and  beauty  could  rise, 
out  of  death  life  could  spring.  What 
affinity  is  there  between  the  dead  soil 
and  the  bare  seed?  How  can  there  be 
virtue  engendered  in  the  one  by  the 
other?  Why,  when  the  seed  is  above 
ground  should  it  remain  bare  seed ;  and 
when  it  is  put  into  the  ground,  should 
it  spring  forth  into  life  and  grow? 
Why  should  it  require  a  particular  time 
of  the  year  for  its  growth?  Why,  if 
the  seed  is  planted  in  autimm  or  winter, 
would  it  not  grow  until  the  spring? 
Who  tells  each  seed  or  root  the  time  of 
the  year?  Who  keeps  for  it  the  calen- 
dar of  the  seasons?  Who  whispers 
undergroimd  that  the  hour  of  its  up- 
springing  is  come?  Who  awakens  life 
within  its  bosom,  and  calls  it  forth  in 
birth  and  growth?  The  fact  of  such 
growth  transcends  even  the  thoughts 
of  man ;  and  the  act  and  growth  is  ut- 
terly beyond  his  power.  Here  is  an 
abyss  into  which  he  cannot  sink  his 
imagination  to  fathom  it,  much  kss 
thrust  his  hand  to  act. 

And  not  only  in  growth  itself,  but 
in  the  shape  and  feature  of  the  growth, 
there  are  equal  marks  of  the  power  of 
God.  Growth  is  a  mystery  of  God's 
power.  The  thing  grown  is  equally 
a  mystery  of  (Jod's  power;  when 
the  seed  grows,  it  grows  according 
to  certain  fixed  laws,  and  those  laws 
cannot  be  changed.  They  may  be 
enlarged,  but  not  altered.  To  every 
seed  God,  at  the  time  of  the  creaticm, 
gave  its  own  body,  and  every  seed  pro- 
duces *" after  its  kind."     Wond^ol 
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thing,  that  in  the  nazTOW  cell  of  the 
little  seed  there  should  be  inclosed  the 
root^  stem,  branches,  leaves,  blossom, 
perfmne  of  the  flower ;  and  in  the  small 
acorn  the  massiye  strength,  the  hard 
durability,  the  outspreading  majesty 
of  the  oakl  This  particularity  of 
growth  is  utterly  beyond  the  power  of 
man.  He  cannot  give  it  He  cannot 
change  it.  He  is  indeed  allowed  a  largo 
margin  outside  tho  borders  of  creation 
to  work,  and  to  modify,  to  enlarge  and 
to  beautify;  but  he  cannot  alter  the 
original  law  of  creation.  He  may  take 
a  wild  plant,  and  from  the  best  slip  of 
the  plant  may  produce  a  more  perfect 
plant ;  and  from  that  more  perfect  plant 
may  take  the  best  slip  again,  and  from 
that  may  produce  a  more  perfect  plant 
still — and  so  on,  in  an  almost  unending 
leries,  rising  from  one  step  of  perfec- 
tion to  another ;  so  that  when  the  two 
extremes  are  seen  together  the  wild, 
original  plants  in  all  its  dwarf y  dimen- 
sions and  its  scanty  development  of 
foliage  and  flower,  and  tho  highly  cul- 
tivated plant  in  the  fulness  and  luxuri- 
ance of  its  growth,  and  in  all  its  breadth 
and  beauty  of  blossom,  we  are  lost  iu 
wonder  at  such  a  contrast ;  wo  admire 
the  skill  of  man  that  can  so  beautifully 
develop  the  growth  of  the  plant. 

But  although  the  form  of  the  plant 
fa  changed,  the  nature  of  the  plant  re- 
mains the  same ;  and  no  cultivation 
and  skill  of  man  can  ever  change  the 
nature  of  the  plant.  He  may  modify 
the  form  in  the  species,  but  he  can  never 
change  tho  genus.  He  may  perfect  the 
rose,  but  he  can  never  make  it  a  lily. 
We  may  point  to  the  development  of 
the  life  in  the  species  and  the  unfold- 
ing of  its  innate  powers  of  beauty,  and 
lay:  **  This  is  the  finger  of  man  I  **  But 
in  pointing  to  the  different  genera — to 
the  rose  as  a  rose,  to  the  lily  as  a  lily, 
not  only  for  its  life,  but  for  its  life  in 
the  form  in  which  It  is  unfolded — wc 
are  constrained  to  say:  *'This  is  the 
finger  of  God!" 

Men  of  science  have  spoken  to  us  of 
a  gradual  development,  as  though  crea- 
tion could  develop  itself,  and  from  stage 


to  stage  rise  into  higher  forms  and 
higher  genera.  They  have  told  us  that, 
by  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  every  form 
of  being  has  risen  from  some  lower 
form,  and  that  all  have  risen  from  the 
lowest.  How  this  survival  of  the  fittest 
has  been  brought  about  we  have  not 
been  told.  And  certainly  in  the  vege- 
table kingdom  the  natural  tendency  is 
to  degenerate  unless  corrected  by  man, 
and  proof  of  this  gradual  transition  in 
the  animal  kingdom  from  one  kind  of 
being  to  another  kind  of  being  has  never 
been  given.  These  positivists  who 
will  hear  of  nothing  which  is  not 
proved,  these  agnostics  who  ignore 
everything  that  does  not  fall  within  the 
domain  of  their  senses,  have  given  us 
no  proof  and  have  afforded  us  no  ex- 
ample of  the  theories  which  they  main- 
tain. If  the  rose  can  be  mode  a  lily, 
let  us  have  the  plants  and  flowers  of 
the  transition  state,  and  see  the  steps 
and  stages  of  the  process.  If  the  cow 
is  developed  into  the  horse,  let  us  s(>e 
the  skeleton  at  least  of  tho  animal  in  its 
transition  state,  when  it  was  neither  a 
cow  nor  a  horse.  If  man  is  a  perfected 
ape,  let  us  have  before  us  the  skeleton  of 
the  animal,  when  he  was  neither  man  nor 
ape.  If,  as  some  affirm,  man  rose  from 
a  protoplasm  at  the  bottom  of  tho  At- 
lantic, let  us  have  some  remains  of  the 
different  forms  which  this  protoplasm 
took  as  it  gradually  rose  up  to  m>m. 
And  more  than  this :  If  there  has  bei'n 
this  gradual  rising  from  the  inferior 
kind  to  a  higher  kind,  why  not  a  grad- 
ual rising  higher  still  ?  If  a  protoplasm 
has  become  an  ape  and  the  ape  a  man, 
why  should  not  man  develop  into  on 
angel?  He  has  been  developing  before ; 
why  should  he  remain  perfectly  sta- 
tionary now?  He  has  lost  the  ap(?*s 
tail,  they  say ;  why  does  he  not  grow 
the  auger  swings,  say  I?  He  has  liad 
four  thousand  years  to  do  it  in,  or  at 
Ictist  to  begin  to  do  it  in  ;  but  I  am  not 
aware  that  tlierc  is  any,  evcm  the  least, 
approach  to  such  a  tmnsition.  I  do  not 
care  so  much  w  hcther  I  rose  from  the 
ape ;  but,  if  that  is  the  cas(%  I  should 
like  to  know  whether  there  is  not  some 
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progress  being  made  toward  the  angel. 
I  have  not  seen  in  the  human  frame  any 
such  thing  as  wings ;  and  I  do  not  feel 
tae  budding  of  such  happy  phenomena 
in  myself,  not  even  a  prdiminary  hard- 
ening of  the  spot  where  wings  are  sup- 
posed to  grow.  No  I  I  do  not  believe 
that  I  rose  from  the  ape.  I  have  no 
proof  of  it  either  as  to  the  mind  or  the 
body.  When  I  shall  see  well-defined 
examples  of  such  transformation,  then  I 
may  examine  them.  But  imtil  then  I 
shall  continue  to  believe  in  a  creation 
properly  so-called ;  and  that  Qod 
created  man  after  another  type  than 
the  ape,  even  after  Uis  own  image; 
and  that  to  every  seed  He  gave  at  the 
time  of  its  creation  its  own  body ;  and 
that  it  will  develop  itself  after  its  own 
kind ;  and  that  no  survival  of  the  fit- 
test, no  power  of  self-eliminatiou,  ..or 
any  cultivation  by  man  can  step  over 
the  abyss  that  lies  between  genus  and 
genus;  that  none  can  pass  from  this 
side  to  that,  and  that  none  can  come 
from  that  side  to  this.  The  power  of 
God,  therefore,  is  seen  not  only  in  the 
life,  but  in  the  different  forms  which 
that  life  assumes  in  the  different  genera 
of  tree,  plant,  and  fiower. 

This  power  is  none  the  less  apparent 
in  the  variety  in  each  species.  How 
weak,  how  powerless  is  man  in  this 
sphere  again !  Even  if  he  had  creative 
power,  could  ho  create?  Would  he  not 
have  to  copy  servilely  from  what  he 
saw?  Could  he  make  a  blade  of  grass 
or  a  leaf  of  a  tree  so  distinct  that  there 
should  be  no  other  blade  of  grass,  no 
other  leaf  of  a  tree  exactly  like  it,  and 
yet  so  truly  made  that  it  should  be  pro- 
nounced at  once  to  be  a  blade  of  grass, 
to  be  a  leaf  of  a  tree?  Could  he  even 
imagine  how  it  should  be  done,  much 
less  do  it?  And  yet,  in  Qod*B  creation 
you  will  find  no  two  blades  of  grass 
alike,  no  two  leaves  of  the  same  tree 
or  of  any  tree  alike.  If  man '  s  imagina- 
tion did  not  serve  him  for  one  blade  or 
one  leaf,  how  would  it  serve  him  for 
the  myriads  of  blades  and  leaves  which 
are  so  alike  that  they  can  be  classed 
under  their  proper  genera,  and  so  un- 


like that  there  is  not  one  other  leaf  in 
the  same  species  that  is  exactly  the 
same? 

The  power  of  Qod,  then,  is  seen  in 
this  variety  of  species  as  well  as  in  the 
different  genera. 

When  we  consider  this,  we  gain  a 
nearer  perception  of  the  might  of  Qod, 
We  approach  closer  to  the  secret  of 
His  power,  and  we  should  thrill  with 
holy  awe  before  the  majesty  of  that 
God  who  by  His  power  has  so  glori- 
ously renewed  the  face  of  the  earth 
before  our  eyes.  €kxl  spake  once ;  yea 
twice  have  I  heard  the  same,  that  power 
bclongeth  unto  God.  O  Lord,  how 
manifold  are  Thy  works,  in  wisdom 
hast  Thou  made  Uiem  all ;  the  earth  Is 
full  of  Thy  riches  I 

II.  But  there  is  something  more 
touchingly  displayed  in  this  renewal  of 
the  face  of  the  earth  than  the  power  of 
God.  The  power  of  God  crushes  us 
under  the  sense  of  our  own  utter  noth- 
ingness. But  besides  the  power,  good- 
ncss  is  displayed,  and  goodness  makes 
us  glad.  And  toJiat  goodness  ?  A  good- 
ness that  supplies  all  that  is  necessary 
for  our  life,  all  that  is  conducive  to  our 
happiness.  €k)d  foresees  for  us.  He  is 
never  in  a  hiury ;  He  is  never  after  His 
time.  There  is  a  time  in  every  year 
when  the  world  has  provision  for  eleven 
months :  there  is  another  time,  when  the 
world  is  only  one  month  off  starvation. 
God  begins  His  provision  in  spring, 
that  we  may  have  it  in  due  time  in  the 
autimm.  And  how  richly  does  He  pro- 
vide! How  ungrudgingly!  How 
equally  I  He  sends  the  sun  to  flood  the 
whole  world  with  its  life-giving  beams. 
He  does  not  let  His  sun  shine  down 
from  heaven  by  patches.  It  does  not 
shine  on  this  country  and  not  on  that 
All  the  broad  expanse  of  earth's  sur- 
face that  bears  fruit  lies  basking  under 
the  creative  beams.  He  pours  forth 
His  rain  not  here  and  there,  but  every- 
where. The  clouds  drop  fatness,  and 
they  drop  even  upon  the  wilderness. 
As  God's  almoners,  they  fly  from  one 
end  of  heaven  to  the  other.  He  maketh 
His  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  as  well  as  on 
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fhe  good»  and  aendeth  His  rain  on  the 
Jost  as  well  as  on  the  unjust.  And 
irtiat  harvests  does  He  prepare  and  per- 
fect 1  Some  fields  may  fail ;  some  coun- 
ties may  fail ;  some  countries  may  fail, 
ind  the  harvests  be  at  one  time  far 
below  what  they  have  been  at  another ; 
bat  if  so,  other  countries  arc  more  abun- 
dantly supplied,  and  make  up  the  loss, 
and  His  promise  always  holds  good 
erery  year.  As  long  as  the  world  lasts, 
ned-time  and  harvest,  summer  and 
whiter,  shall  not  fail.  He  flUcth  all 
things  living  with  plentcousness.  He 
maketh  grass  to  grow  on  the  mountains ; 
the  valleys  stand  so  thick  with  com 
that  they  laugh  and  sing. 

And  He  gives  not  only  necessary 
food,  but  enjoyment  and  luxury.  He 
not  only  satisfies  the  appetite,  but  He 
delights  the  appetite.  He  gives  not 
only  bread  to  strengthen  man's  heart, 
hat  wine  to  make  his  heart  glad,  and 
oil  to  make  him  a  cheerful  countenance. 
He  scatters  enjoyments  in  every  sphere ; 
for  every  sense  He  finds  delight.  He 
Katters  perfumes  as  sweet  as  they  are 
sabtld,  as  numif  old  as  they  are  many ; 
and  the  sense  of  smell  is  incensed  by  a 
nature  which  seems  to  worship  man  as 
king  of  creation,  at  his  feet.  Ho 
spreads  forth  colors  that  please  the  eye, 
and  beauties  that  ravish  the  sight :  the 
loft,  tender  green,  upon  which  the  eyes 
delight  to  rest,  here  delicately  light, 
there  richly  deep,  and  the  glory  of 
flowers  in  all  their  variety  and  bright- 
ness ;  Ho  pours  forth  hannonies  which 
ran  up  and  down  the  whole  gamut  of 
musical  delight  to  cheer  his  car,  and 
wooes  his  sense  of  touch  with  the  balmy 
breezes  of  day,  and  kisses  liim  with  the 
soft  zephyrs  of  evening  as  with  the 
klnes  of  his  mouth.  And  all  this  is 
over  and  above  mere  necessity.  It  is 
enjoyment,  delight,  ravishment.  God 
ndght  have  made  every  object  painful 
to  the  sight,  every  sound  discordant  to 
the  ear,  and  unpleasant  every  taste  and 
■nelL  He  might  have  done  this,  and 
lUn  have  supplied  the  necessaries  of 
Bfs  and  kept  us  in  being.  That  He 
hat  QieddeB  what  is  absolutely  neces- 


sary for  our  existence)  poured  forth 
richly  everything  that  can  minister  to 
our  delight  is  a  proof  of  His  goodness ; 
and  no  one  can  look  on  the  face  of  na- 
ture, as  it  is  now  renewed  again,  and 
not  feel  how  good  the  God  of  nature  is, 
and  not  bless  God  in  his  heart,  and 
praise  Him  for  His  goodness  to  us  poor 
children  of  men. 

UI.  But  more  than  this.  Kot  only 
is  the  power  and  goodness  of  God  re- 
vealed in  the  face  of  nature  renewed, 
but  tko  beauty  of  God  is  also  wonder- 
fuUy  displayed. 

The  workman  is  always  more  excel- 
lent tlmn  his  work,  the  genius  of  the 
artist  always  greater  than  the  produc- 
tion of  his  art.  And  the  God  who 
creates  beauty  is  more  beautiful  than 
the  beauty  which  He  creates.  Ah, 
how  beautiful  must  God  be  I  A  moral 
beauty  of  course,  for  God  is  a  Spirit. 
What  peerless  excellence  there  must  be 
in  Him  I  What  spiritual  beauty  must 
shine  in  His  person  I  What  glory 
gleams  from  His  presence  1  Wlien  we 
look  into  the  face  of  nature,  now  all 
renewed,  do  we  not  trace  some  of  the 
divine  features  of  the  greiit  Creator  and 
Renewcr?  What  exquisite  shape  in 
every  flower !  What  richness  of  color ! 
What  harmonious  blending  of  various 
tints!  Beauty  seems  to  tremble  like 
light  upon  tlie  leaf,  aud  there  plays 
upon  it,  as  it  were,  a  smile  reflected 
from  the  face  of  God  I  And  if  by 
scientific  instruments  we  examine  still 
more  closely,  the  more  we  examine  the 
more  is  beauty  disclosed.  New  founts 
of  grace  are  opened  to  the  vision,  new 
floods  of  beauty  beam  forth. 

And  oh,  if  this  beauty  can  be  traced 
in  this  fallen  nature,  how  much  more 
could  it  be  traced  in  unfallen  Eden  I  If 
the  face  of  nature  is  now  the  reflection 
in  some  sort  of  the  beauty  of  God, 
what  would  it  have  been  if  this  mirror 
had  not  been  blurred  over  by  sin  I 
Some  flowers  of  Eden  we  still  inherit, 
but  the  trail  of  the  serpent  is  over  them 
all.  And  yet  through  the  slime  of  that 
trail  there  shines  the  refiection  of  Para- 
disal  beauty,  which  was  the  undimmed 
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reflectioD  of  €k)d  Himself  in  His  divine 
glory. 

When,  therefore,  you  contemplate 
the  face  of  nature,  learn  more  and  more 
to  see  God  reflected  in  it.  Catch  some- 
thing of  His  smile.  Mark  some  rays  of 
His  divinity.  Trace  some  flashes  of  His 
glory.  Let  your  hearts  bum  in  love 
before  this  beauty,  and  leap  joyfully 
in  anticipation  of  that  unclouded  revela- 
tion of  Him  when  you  shall  see  Him 
as  He  is,  and  know  Him  even  as  you 
yourselves  are  known. 

IV.  But  there  is  one  sad  reflection 
which  will  perhaps  come  in  and  dis- 
turb the  ecstasy  of  our  feeling  as  we 
gaze  in  rapture  upon  the  face  of  nature. 
We  see  that  nature  is  renewed,  but 
where  is  renewal  for  us  ?  There  is  a  sum- 
mertime for  the  year,  but  there  is  no 
sunmiertirae  for  human  life.  Every 
year  the  same  renewal  takes  place  in  na- 
ture ;  the  same  outbursts  of  happy  life 
and  strength ;  the  same  overflowings  of 
grace  and  beauty.  But  for  us  there 
is  no  renewal.  We  change  indeed,  but 
it  is  all  in  one  direction.  It  is  a  down- 
ward change.  The  body  grows  old, 
and  never  renews  its  youth.  The  or- 
gans of  the  senses  never  recover  their 
lost  sensitiveness,  and  their  sensitive- 
ness is  lost  more  and  more  every  day  we 
live.  The  eye,  once  dulled,  never  re- 
gains its  brightness.  The  frame,  once 
stiffened  by  time,  never  relaxes  in 
youthful  elasticity ;  but  all  is  gradual 
decline  and  decay,  working  continually 
onward  till  arrested  in  death.  And 
when  we  have  said  to  corruption,  **  Thou 
art  my  father,  "  and  to  the  worm,  "  Thou 
art  my  mother  and  sister,  **  there  shall 
still  be  this  constant  renewal  of  the  face 
of  the  earth.  The  sun  will  return  again 
in  warmth  and  light.  It  will  again  beam 
over  creation ;  it  will  look  into  our  win- 
dow again  and  cast  a  patch  of  heaven 
upon  the  chamber  floor.  The  place 
will  know  it  again  which  knows  us  no 
more.  The  fields  will  spread  out  in 
beauty.  The  trees  will  wave  their  leafy 
honors.  The  bee  will  hum,  the  bird  will 
sing — but  for  us  no  more ;  we  shall  bo 
in  the  silence  and  darkness  of  the  grave. 


Well,  at  such  sad  moments  as  these, 
let  us  turn  from  the  revelation  of  €k)d 
in  the  face  of  nature  to  the  revelation 
of  €k>d  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ.  He, 
the  Sun  of  the  moral  world,  brought 
life  and  immortality  to  light  by  the 
Gospel.  He,  who  in  His  life  was  the 
brightness  of  the  Father*s  glory,  shed 
forth  the  power,  the  goodness,  and  the 
beauty  of  God  in  His  death,  and  the 
glory  of  God  was  seen  at  its  full  on  the 
cross.  There  mercy  and  truth  met  to- 
get)ier ;  there  righteousness  and  peace 
kissed  each  other.  There  He  slew  Death 
by  death,  and  killed  the  Winter  of  the 
grave,  and  then  rose  and  brought  in 
the  Summer  of  the  resurrection — and  we 
look  forward  to  a  transformation  of 
which  summertime  is  but  a  feeble  pic- 
ture ;  and  that  sununer  will  be  one  eter- 
nal summer :  it  will  be  followed  by  no 
winter.  There  will  be  no  more  decline, 
no  more  decay,  no  more  death,  but  life 
everlasting. 

May  God  by  His  Spirit  renew  us  in 
soul  here,  and  hereafter  both  in  body 
and  soul,  and  thus  make  us  meet  for 
the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light-— 
an  inheritance  which  is  incorruptible, 
undeflled,  and  that  fadeth  not  away  1 


TEE  EXALTATION  OF  0EBZ8T, 

By  Rev.  William  Redheffer  [Mbth- 
ODisT  Episcopal]  ,  Bxjttzvillb,  N.J. 

Wherefore  also  Ood  highly  exalted  Mm, 
and  gave  unto  Him  the  name  whidi  is 
above  every  nam^e;  that  in  the  nameqf 
Jems  every  knee  should  bow,  of  things 
in  heaven,  and  things  on  earth  and 
things  under  the  earth,  and  that  entry 
tongue  should  confess  that  Jesus  Christ 
is  Lord,  to  theglory  qf  Ood  the  Father, 
—Phil.  ii.  9-11. 

In  these  words  we  have  presented  to 
us  the  exaltation  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  together  with  the  purpose  or 
end  of  such  exaltation.  In  considering 
this  subject  let  us  hold  in  view  the 
context  and  the  seeming  reason,  why 
Pftul  introduced  it  in  this  epigtle,  in 
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order  that  we  may  bring  in  no  foreign 
matter,  and  by  so  doing  misapply  the 
Scriptures  in  our  explanation  of  it. 
We  notice  that  the  exaltation  of  Christ 
ii  closely  associated  with  His  humilia- 
tion. The  verses  which  immediately 
precede  our  text  dwell  upon  this  hu- 
miliation, and  were  introduced  to  illus- 
trate and  enforce  the  exhortation  of  the 
apostle  tliat  the  Philippians  might  let 
the  mind  which  was  in  Christ  be  also 
in  them — **the  mind  of  self- forgetting 
love."  He  illustrates  this  self -forget- 
ting love  by  referring  to  the  humUia- 
tion  of  Christ.  And  then,  as  an  in- 
ipiration  to  his  purpose,  he  follows  the 
outcome  of  Christ's  humiliation  in  His 
exaltation.  Thus  we  can  see  how  natu- 
rally the  subject  arose  from  the  apostle's 
exhortation.  We  can  also  see  in  the 
whole  trend  of  his  thoughts  Paul  was 
thinking  of  believers.  He  was  address- 
ing believers;  he  was  exhorting  be- 
lievers, and  he  used  his  illustration 
with  a  view  of  helping  believers.  He 
does  not,  in  the  verses  selected,  seem 
to  have  in  his  thoughts  condemned 
sinners  nor  demons ;  so  that  to  intro- 
duce condemned  sinners  or  demons 
nnder  the  words,  **  things  under  the 
earth, "  or  with  the  words,  "  every  knee 
should  bow  and  every  tongue  should 
confess, "  is  to  introduce  something  that 
is  foreign  to  the  thoughts  of  the  apostle. 
This  will  be  more  readily  seen  as  we 
pursue  the  Uioughts  presented  to  us  in 
the  above  verses. 

We  might  note  right  here  that,  from 
the  language  of  the  above  verses,  the 
exaltation  of  Christ  seems  to  have  been 
the  outcome  of  His  humiliation.  The 
exaltation  was  the  reward  conferred  by 
Gk)d  upon  Christ  for  His  life  of  obedi- 
ence when  in  the  form  of  a  bond- 
servant. Immediately  following  the 
words,  ^Hc  humbled  Himself  and  be- 
came obedient  unto  death,  even  the 
death  of  the  cross,**  are  the  words, 
"wherefore  (».«.,  on  this  account  or 
for  this  reason)  "  God  also  highly  ex- 
alted Him.**  Thus  we  see  that  tlie 
obedience  in  humility  formerl  the  basis 
or  reason  for  the  exaltation  in  glory. 


This  should  cause  us  no  trouble  in  our 
thoughts.  In  another  place  we  find  it 
stated  that  Christ,  ^for  the  joy  that 
was  set  before  Him,  endured  the  cross, 
despising  the  shame ;  and  hath  sat  down 
at  the  right  hand  of  the  throne  of  God.  " 
And  in  another  place  wo  hear  the 
Saviour  praying,  "  I  have  glorified  Thee 
on  earth,  I  have  finished  the  work  which 
Thou  gavcst  Me  to  do.  And  now,  O 
Father,  glorify  Thou  Me  with  Thine 
own  self,  with  the  glory  whicli  I  had 
with  Thee  before  the  world  was.  "  And 
again, "  That  they  may  behold  My  glory, 
which  Thou  host  given  Me.  "  It  does 
seem  that  Christ  had  a  reward  in  view 
that  would  be  His  when  His  work  on 
earth  was  completed.  The  exaltation 
spoken  of  by  Paul  was  that  reward. 
Says  he,  "  In  consequence  of  this  con- 
descension and  humiliation  on  the  part 
of  Christ,  God  also  highly  exalted 
Him. "  This  exaltation,  this  reword, 
this  imparting  the  glory,  which  Christ 
as  Logos  had  with  the  Father  before 
the  world  was,  to  Christ  should  cause 
us  no  troublesome  thoughts  when  we 
consider  who  or  what  was  exalted,  and 
in  what  the  exaltation  consists. 

I.  In  this  exaltation,  it  is  God  who 
exalts.  It  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  when 
Paul  speaks  of  the  humiliation  of 
Christ,  he  says  that  He — Christ — made 
Himself  of  no  reputation  ;  that  Christ 
humbled  Himself.  But  when  he  ap- 
proaches the  exaltiition,  it  is  God  who 
exalts.  God  hero  undoubtedly  refers 
to  the  Father.  It  was  to  the  Father 
that  Christ  prayed,  and  it  is  to  the 
glory  of  the  Father  that  tlie  exaltation 
redoimds.  Christ,  the  Son  of  (Jod 
equal  with  the  Father,  in  the  incarna- 
tion took  the  form  of  a  bond -servant, 
and  His  earthly  life  was  a  life  of  obedi- 
ence to  the  Father.  He  was  subject 
to  the  Father,  and  by  the  incarnation 
He  became  forever  united  with  liuman- 
ity.  When,  therefore.  lie  hod  finished 
His  earthly  mission,  having  made  His 
prayer  for  the  glory  whic^h  Ho  ha(i  with 
the  Father  before  the  world  was.  He  in 
perfect  obedicnw  and  submission  waits 
for  the   Father's   approval     (Jod  the 
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Father  showed  His  approval  and  highly 
exalted  Him. 

n.  Wherefore  also  Gk)d  highly  ex- 
alted Him.  Who  or  what  was  exalted? 
God  highly  exalted  Him — that  is,  Christ. 
But  was  it  Christ  as  Bon  of  Gkxi  or 
Christ  as  Son  of  Man?  It  was  not  as 
Son  of  God,  for  as  such  He  was  ever 
one  with  the  Father.  In  the  days  of 
His  flesh  He  said,  "I  and  My  Father 
are  one.  "  He  was  then  looking  upon 
iIim8olf  as  the  Son  of  God.  The  divine 
in  Christ  could  not  be  exalted.  It  was 
ever  divine.  In  the  days  of  His  hu- 
miliation Christ  did  not  consider  equal- 
ity with  God  a  thing  to  be  grasped.  It 
was  in  His  own  divine  nature.  In  His 
humiliation  Christ  laid  aside  His  pre- 
vious condition,  the  fonn  of  God.  He 
laid  not  aside  His  divinity.  Previous 
to  the  incarnation  He  as  Logos  was  in 
the  "  form  of  Gk)d,  "  but,  taking  upon 
Himself  the  work  of  redemption,  He 
took  the  form  of  a  bond-servant,  and 
came  in  the  likeness  of  man ;  in  doing 
which  He  made  His  proper,  divine  self 
of  no  reputation.  He  emptied  Himself, 
or  made  Himself  of  no  effect.  The  di- 
vine was  not  brought  to  the  front,  as  it 
were.  The  idea  which  some  have  con- 
cerning this  ^making  Himself  of  no 
reputation^  is  unthinkable.  Some  say 
that  Christ  actually  changed  His  divine 
nature  in  assuming  the  flesh.  With 
Dr.  Hodge  we  most  heartily  unite  in 
saying:  "Any  theory  which  assumes 
that  God  lays  aside  His  omnipotence, 
omniscience,  and  omnipresence  and  be- 
comes feeble,  ignorant,  and  circum- 
scribed, as  an  infant,  contradicts  the 
first  principles  of  all  religions  and,  if 
it  is  pardonable  to  say  so,  shocks  the 
common -sense  of  men.  ^  But  for  the 
divine  in  imiting  with  humanity — to 
make  the  divine  attributes,  the  divine 
nature  of  no  reputation,  of  no  effect,  to 
hold  them  back — is  thinkable,  and  is  in 
harmony  with  the  various  sayings  and 
claims  of  Christ.  In  the  incarnation 
we  look  on  the  divine  and  human. 
The  divine  as  the  Son  of  Gkxi  cannot  be 
exalted.  But  this  divine  is  indissolubiy 
united  with  the  human.    The  human 


nature  thus  Joined  in  the  the  divine  is 
exalted.  It  was  Christ  as  Gk)d-man 
that  Paul  brought  before  his  Philippian 
believers.  It  was  this  God-man,  with 
the  whole  emphasis  on  the  humanity, 
that  was  highly  exalted.  The  exalted 
humanity  is  made  to  share  freely  with 
the  Divinity  in  all  the  latter  *8  attributes. 
Bishop  Ellicot  says :  "  The  exaltation  is 
not  merely  relative  but  proper;  an 
investiture  as  the  Son  of  Man  with 
all  that  full  power,  glory,  and  domin- 
ion which  as  Qodi  He  never  wanted** 
(Ellicot:  Phil.  ii.  9).  Origen  says: 
"He  is  said  to  be  exalted,  as  having 
wanted  it  before ;  but  in  respect  only 
of  His  humanity.  **  And  it  is  in  answer 
to  His  prayer:  "And  now,  O  Father, 
glorify  Thou  Me  " — as  God-man — "  with 
Thine  own  self,  with  the  glory  which** 
—as  Son  of  God—"  I  had  with  Thee 
before  the  world  was.  " 

UI.  "  And  gave  unto  Him  the  name 
which  is  above  every  name.  **  This 
giving  was  done  freely  on  the  part  of 
God.  "The  name,  **  as  Bishop  Ellicot 
says,  "  is  not  to  be  understood  generic- 
ally,  as  nitpto^  or  vlor  Oeov,  but  speci- 
fically and  expressly,  as  *lnav^^  the  name 
of  His  humiliation,  and  henceforth  that 
of  His  exaltation  and  glory;  a  name 
with  which  now  every  highest  attribute, 
grace,  power,  dominion,  and  icvpt6nK  is 
eternally  conjoined.  **  It  was  the  same 
name  that,  by  the  command  of  the  an- 
gelic visitor,  Joseph  named  Him.  It 
was  Christ's  earthly  name ;  it  is  now 
His  heavenly  name.  We  find  that 
Christ  adhered  to  it  even  after  His  as- 
cension. When  He  appeared  to  Saul 
of  Tarsus  on  the  plains  near  Damascus, 
in  response  to  the  question  of  Saul, 
"Who  art  Thou,  Lord?"  He  said,  "I 
am  Jesus.  **  The  name  was  not  newly 
given  to  Christ  at  His  exaltation,  but 
it  was  repeated  with  Divine  approvaL 
Before  His  incarnation  Christ  was  in 
the  "form  of  God** ;  that  is.  He  had  a 
form,  an  appearance,  through  which  or 
by  which  the  divine  was  revealed  to  the 
heavenly  intelligences.  In  coming  to 
save  man.  He  took  the  "form  of  a 
bond-servant,  **  through  which  form  or 
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appearaaoe,  in  the  likeness  of  man.  He 
reveals  the  dlyine  to  us.  In  the  exalta- 
tion this  latter  form,  found  in  the  in- 
ctnation,  is  not  laid  aside  in  order  to 
take  another  or  the  previous  form,  but 
the  Gk)d-man  so  exalted.  The  name 
Jesus  is  stiU  His  in  His  glory.  Gave 
unto  Him  the  name — a  name  is  said  to 
be  the  **  summary  of  the  person.  **  The 
conferring  of  a  name  is  designed  to 
have  a  deep  significance.  It  is  ^pre- 
eminently so  in  the  biblical  conception 
of  name-giving. "  As  one  has  said, 
"The  name  is  intended  to  describe  what 
is  characteristic  of  the  person.  ^  It  ex- 
presses not  so  much  who  but  what  one 
is.  The  name  of  God  denotes  all  that 
God  is  for  man.  In  Exodus  iv.  8  we 
find  these  words:  **And  I  appeared 
unto  Abraham,  unto  Isaac,  and  unto 
Jacob  by  the  name  of  Gkxl  Almighty ; 
hot  by  My  name  Jehovah  was  I  not 
known  to  them.  **  And  so  in  the  New 
Testament,  the  name  of  Christ  signifies 
what  Christ  is  to  us.  The  name  is  the 
TocaUzed  expression  of  the  character. 
When  God  confers  a  name  there  is  no 
mistake  as  to  its  fitness.  God  gave  the 
name  Jesus  to  Christ  in  His  humiliation ; 
God  gave  it  to  Him  in  His  exaltation. 
And  what  is  very  significant  in  the  ex- 
altation is  this — the  name  which  sug- 
gests the  character  of  God  to  us  is  to 
express  Ck)d  to  the  heavenly  intelli- 
gences. Herein  is  the  glory  conferred 
upon  humanity.  The  exalted  Gknl-man 
who  was  God-man  for  our  sakes  is  ever 
to  remain  God-man.  His  human  na- 
ture was  glorified  and  exalted.  This 
name,  Jesus,  is  above  every  name.  It 
Is  preeminently  Tht  Name  in  all  the 
uiiverse.  No  name  ever  conferred 
by  God  or  man  can  compare  with  it. 
It  is  more  suggestive.  It  represents 
more.  The  name  of  Jesus  thus  mag- 
nified beyond  all  human  thought,  is, 
SB  Heniy  Ward  Beecher  has  said,  '*  A 
name  which  being  pronounced,  as  it 
were,  makes  the  very  universe  quiver 
with  spontaneous  and  irresistible  enthu- 
riism. "  We  come  now  naturally  to  the 
object,  purpose,  or  end  of  this  exalta- 
tion. 


IV.  That  in  the  name  of  Jesus  every 
knee  should  bow,  of  things  in  heaven 
and  things  in  earth,  and  things  under 
the  earth,  and  that  every  tongue  should 
confess  that  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord,  to  the 
glory  of  God  the  Father. 

We  notice  the  change  from  the  old 
and  familiar  form  of  expression,  "^At 
the  name  of  Jesus.  "  This  change  may 
help  to  do  away  with  that  relic  of  super- 
stition and  idolatry  of  making  some  out- 
ward sign  of  adorution  *'at  the  name  of 
Jesus.  **  In  the  name  of  Jesus — this 
docs  not  mean  simply  and  per  ee  the 
personality,  but  that  personality  as  re- 
vealed to  and  acknowledged  by  man. 
It  refers  to  that  which  the  name  repre- 
sents. Dr.  Cremer,  in  his  Biblico- 
Theological  Lexicon,  says:  **To  give 
thanks  in  the  name  of  Jesus  cannot 
mean  to  give  thanks  in  Christ's  stead ; 
no  more  can  to  ask  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
signify  a  prayer  in  which  the  person 
praying  appears  as  the  representative 
of  Christ.  Katlier  is  it  a  prayer  for 
which  Christ  Himself  appears,  which 
Christ  mediates — a  prayer  based  on  the 
truth  that  Christ  is  our  Mediator  and 
intercedes  for  us.  "  Dr.  Whedon  says : 
"*  To  ask  in  the  name  of  Jesus  is  to  ask 
in  complete  identification  with  Him,  as 
inspired  by  His  spirit  and  as  incor- 
porated into  His  body.  "  To  ask  in  the 
name  of  Jesus  is  to  pray  in  the  light  of 
the  truth  of  Christ — in  that  which  Christ 
reveals  to  us.  **  In  the  name  of  Jesus,  " 
as  Bishop  Ellicot  says,  **  with  full  force 
of  the  preposition  iv^  denotes  the  spirit- 
ual sphere,  the  holy  element,  as  it  were, 
in  which  every  prayer  is  to  be  offered 
and  every  knee  to  bow.  "  Whatever  is 
here  spoken  of  as  being  done  is  done 
in  this  spiritual  sphere,  in  the  light  and 
truth  that  is  suggested  by  the  name 
Jesus,  and  is  in  perfect  sympathy  with 
it.  In  the  name  of  Jesus — in  the  spirit- 
ual sphere  revealed  by  this  name — 
"every  knee  should  bow.  of  things  in 
heaven,  and  things  on  earth  and  things 
under  the  earth. "  These  words  have 
often  been  misinterpreted.  Some  go 
so  far  as  to  say  demons  and  condemned 
sinners  are  here  spoken  of.     But  such 
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seems  to  be  foreign  to  the  thought  of 
the  apostle.  What  demons  and  con- 
demned sinners  may  say  or  do  in  refer- 
ence to  the  exalted  Christ  is  not  here 
referred  to.  The  words  "every  knee 
should  bow,  **  refer  to  worship.  Bishop 
EUicot  says,  **  Genuflection  is  the  exter- 
nal representation  of  worship  and  adora- 
tion. **  This  worship  is  to  be  done  in 
the  name  of  Jesus.  It  is  foreign  to  the 
thought  for  any  one  to  put  demons  and 
condemned  sinners  into  the  spiritual 
atmosphere  suggested  by  the  name 
Jesus ;  and  being  there,  as  offering  wor- 
ship in  sympathy  with  that  name.  In 
the  name  of  Jesus,  etc. ,  the  idea  is  that 
all  worship,  all  prayer,  shall  hereafter 
be  made  in  that  which  the  name  of 
Jesus  suggests.  And  does  this  not 
make  us  think  of  the  words  spoken  by 
Christ  to  the  woman  of  Samaria,  ^  The 
hour  Cometh,  and  now  is,  when  the  true 
worshiper  shall  worship  the  Father  in 
spirit  and  in  truth;  for  the  Father 
seeketh  such  to  worship  Him.  Qod  is 
a  Spirit,  and  they  that  worship  Him 
must  worship  Him  in  Spirit  and  in 
truth.  ^  And  again :  '^  If  ye  ask  any- 
thing in  My  name" — in  that  light, 
truth,  holy  element,  which  My  name 
suggests — "  I  will  do  it.  "  Every  knee 
should  bow  of  things  in  heaven,  and 
things  on  earth  and  things  under  the 
earth.  Dr.  Whedon  says  of  this: 
**  Angels  in  heaven,  men  on  earth,  and 
demons  under  the  earth  are  expected, 
soon  or  late,  willingly  or  unwillingly, 
to  recognize  His  position. "  This  may 
all  be  true,  but  it  is  not  to  be  foimd  in 
the  above  verses,  which  bear  on  the  ex- 
altation of  Christ.  Dr.  Whedon,  when 
commenting  on  the  words,  ''in  the 
name  of  Jesus, "  which  are  found  in 
John  xiv.  13,  says:  **To  ask  in  the 
name  of  Jesus  is  to  ask  in  complete 
identification  with  Him,  as  inspired  by 
His  spirit,  and  incorporated  into  His 
body. "  The  idea  is  not  the  recogni- 
tion of  authority  or  power,  but  of  wor- 
ship in  the  name  of  Jesus.  And  as 
there  must  be  some  sympathy  between 
the  worshiper  and  the  object  wor- 
shiped, we  cannot  see  how  demons  or 


condemned  sinners  can  be  included. 
The  phrase  ''things  in  heaven,  and 
things  on  earth  and  things  under  the 
earth,  **  means  heavenly  intelligences — 
men  on  earth  and  the  departed  (see 
Bishop  EUicot  in  loe,).  It  is  a  phrase 
that  signifies  universal  intelligent  hom- 
age on  the  part  of  all  who  are  capable 
of  rendering  such  in  the  name  of  Jesus. 
As  a  recent  writer  says :  "  It  seems  bet- 
ter to  exclude  the  idea  of  the  spirits  of 
evil  here,  for  the  homage  of  impotence 
or  subjugated  malice**  is  foreign  to  the 
thought  of  the  passage.  Besides  their 
homage  could  not  be  in  "  the  name  of 
Jesus,  "  in  whatever  way  we  understand 
that  phrase.  This  is  as  true  of  con- 
demned sinners  as  of  demons.  "And 
that  every  tongue  should  confess  that 
Jesus  Christ  is  Lord. "  This  is  an  ex- 
pression of  the  preceding  expression. 
"  The  knee  is  but  a  dumb  acknowledg- 
ment, but  a  vocal  confession,  that  doth 
utter  our  mind  plainly.  ^  To  confess 
is  to  say  the  same,  to  agree,  to  coincide 
with,  to  say  openly,  to  acknowledge 
publicly.  The  silent  worshiping  hearts 
shall  give  utterance  to  their  thoughts, 
and  there  will  be  a  wonderful  imity. 
The  angels  and  archangels  who  behdd 
Christ  before  His  incarnation  in  the 
form  of  God  shall,  as  they  behold  the 
exalted  God-man,  recognize  |their  liord 
and  make  public  confession.  And  the 
confession  by  worshiping  men  [and 
angels  will  agree  in  this :  that  this  Jesus 
Christ  is  Lord — Lord  in  the  highest 
sense.  Oh,  how  the  divine  attributes 
must  shine  through  the  exalted  human 
for  the  angelic  intelligences  to  recognize 
their  Lord  I  All  this  worship  and  con- 
fession shall  be  "  in  the  name  of  Jesus.  ** 
It  shall  redoimd  to  the  honor  and  glory 
of  God  the  Father.  To  some  this  may 
seem  mysterious.  The  Trinity  is  a 
mystery.  Jesus  said  to  His  earthly 
parents :  "  Wist  ye  not  that  I  must  be 
about  my  Father's  business?**  And 
again,  in  speaking  of  His  work.  He  said 
to  God  the  Father:  "I  have  glorified 
Thee  on  earth.  **  And  again,  "  I  honor 
my  Father. " 
"  The  confession  of  Jesus  as  Lord  of 
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lU  redounds  to  the  glory  of  the  Father, 
whose  Son  He  is. "  It  was  to  the 
Fkther  that  in  His  humiliation  Christ 
was  obedient.  It  was  to  the  Father  He 
prayed.  It  was  the  Father  who  highly 
exalted  Him.  And  now,  the  work  re- 
dounds to  tho  glory  of  Gkxl  the  Father. 
*^  Wherefore,  also,  God  highly  exalted 
Him,  and  gave  unto  Him  the  name 
which  is  above  every  name ;  that  in  the 
name  of  Jesus  every  knee  should  bow, 
of  things  in  heaven,  and  things  on 
earth,  and  things  under  the  earth ;  and 
that  every  tongue  should  confess  that 
Jesus  Christ  is  Lord,  to  tho  glory  of 
God  the  Father. 

**Oh,  that,  with  yonder  sacred  throng, 

Wa  at  his  feet  may  fall ! 
We*U  join  the  ererlastiDi?  sonir. 
And  orown  him  Lord  of  alL" 


NATTOAL    8EI1EOTZON    IN     TEE 
8PZBZTnAL  WOBLD. 

Bt  Rev.  Charles  R.  Hunt  [Presby- 
terian], Eeota,  Iowa. 

That  he  might  go  to  hU  own  place. — 
Actsi.  25. 

The  subject  of  the  text,  of  practical 
moment  to  us,  is  one  of  moral  adjust- 
ment, and  involves  fitness  for  the  sphere 
occupied.  Whatever  meets  the  design 
of  its  author  and  satisfies  the  require- 
ments of  its  office  is,  so  far,  a  success ; 
and  whatever  agency  is  Incapacitated 
to  execute  the  just  and  necessary  func- 
tions of  its  position  should  bo  removed 
to  its  proper  place.  Even  a  stone,  a 
htldkj  or  a  shingle  lias  each  its  place  in 
the  economy  of  architecture,  and  our 
oonuu)n  discernment  of  fitness  would 
cause  such  a  reversed  order  as  a  roof 
composed  of  ponderous  stone  blocks 
and  a  basement  only  of  shingles  to 
present  a  half- pitiable,  half- ludicrous 
phase,  which  the  judgment  would  at 
cooe  repudiate.  Every  realm  of  crea- 
tfoD — ^mind  or  matter,  animate  or  in- 
animate—has its  order  and  label  because 
of  its  nature,  its  identity,  its  surround- 
ings peculiar  to  itself,  with  relations 
Md dependencies    essential  adjuncts  of 


the  nature  and  surroundings  of  the 
realm.  That  this  principle  may  be 
seen  in  its  tangible  actuality  turn  to  the 
pages  of  natural  history,  where  we  find 
represented  the  families,  tribes,  and 
species  of  the  different  continents,  each 
with  its  peculiar  nature  and  the  environ- 
ment contributing  most  to  its  vigorous 
development.  The  habitat  of  a  species 
— the  place  the  fittest  for  a  creature 
with  the  peculiarities  of  its  instinct  and 
structure — is  the  only  region  in  which 
nature  seems  to  be  its  friend.  But  also  in 
the  botanical  and  geological  world  the 
** place**  of  endogenous  shrubs  and  the 
fossils  of  the  reptilian  age  must  be  known 
in  respect  to  their  bearing  upon  these 
sciences ;  and  in  the  science  of  the  stars, 
what  more  significant  than  "place** 
— in  its  relative  sense — the  objective 
point  sought  as  you  wander  through 
the  heavens  by  triangle,  ellipse,  circle,  or 
off  on  a  tangent  in  pursuit  of  a  comet? 
Also  in  logic  and  psychology,  in  the 
sense  of  a  peculiar  office  or  sphere,  than 
"  place**  there  is  no  more  pregnant  term 
nor  more  requisite  factor.  It  is  the 
third  foot  of  a  tripod — a  gine  qua  non. 
But  interesting  as  it  may  be  for  us  to 
consider  the  import  of  "place**  in  the 
spheres  of  natural  and  intellectual 
science,  still  greater  is  its  significance 
amid  the  species  and  graduations  of  the 
moral  and  spiritual  world  ;  for  here  the 
term  is  used  not  only  in  mechanical  ar- 
rangement and  scientific  analysis,  but 
it  has  also  all  the  additional  gravity  of 
the  moral  and  eternal  world,  with  its 
attraction  and  repulsion,  its  reward  and 
retribution.  Let  our  minds  be  reten- 
tive of  the  significant  truth  that  the 
Word  of  God,  the  only  chart  or  exposi- 
tory of  the  spiritual  world,  with  its  dif- 
ferentiated types  and  places,  explicitly 
declares,  in  consonance  with  Mosaic 
symbolism,  the  sacrcdness  of  certain 
places  on  earth,  viz. ,  patriarchal  altars, 
memorial  pillars  of  stone ;  Mt.  Sinai,  the 
consecrated  spot  for  giving  the  law; 
the  tabernacle,  with  its  holy  place  sepa- 
rated by  a  veil  from  the  Holy  of  Holies 
containing  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  and 
its  mercy  seat — all  of  which  point  to 
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the  comiDg  kingdom  of  the  Messiah, 
with  its  imput^  righteousness  here, 
and  its  intrinsic  holiness  throughout 
the  cycle  of  eternities.  We  have  also 
of  the  types  of  life  in  the  spirit  world 
a  clear  setting  forth — as  angel,  arch- 
angel, cherubim,  seraphim,  with  the 
powers  of  the  air ;  and  we  have  depicted 
the  office  of  good  angels,  which  is  they 
wait  on  Gk>d,  annoimce  Gk>d's  law, 
convey  Gkxi's  messages,  protect  (Jod's 
people,  inflict  divine  penalties.  They 
are  "  ministering  spirits,  "  are  guardians 
of  cities  and  nations ;  they  share  in  the 
counsels  of  God,  sound  the  apocalyptic 
trumpets,  and  gather  the  elect  to  the 
judgment.  But  there  are  also  evil 
angels,  of  whom  Satan  himself  is  the 
prince.  Hear  how  different  their  occu- 
pation. St.  Peter  says  (2  Epistle,  ii.  4) 
that  "  God  spared  not  the  angels  that 
sinned,  but  cast  them  down  to  hell  and 
delivered  them  unto  chains  of  dark- 
ness** ;  and  Jude  gives  their  history  thus 
far,  that  ^'The  angels  which  kept  not 
their  first  estate,  but  left  their  own  habi- 
tation, he  hath  reserved  in  everlasting 
chains  under  darkness  unto  the  judg- 
ment of  the  great  day. "  Behold  the 
difference  in  the  office  or  "place"  and 
occupation  of  good  and  evil  angels. 
But  there  are  other  species  of  the 
spiritual  kingdom  which  went  from 
earth  to  the  spirit  world — the  one  found 
himself  supremely  happy,  the  other  in 
torments  and  an  impassable  gulf  be- 
tween them.  Having  glanced  at  the 
great  fact  of  species  on  earth  and  be- 
yond earth,  let  us  note  that  all  creatures 
of  moral  susceptibilities  and  eternal  ex- 
istence are  of  the  spirit  nature  and  be- 
long to  the  genus  Spirit,  while  morally 
they  constitute  the  two  great  families 
of  the  spirit  world,  viz. ,  the  redeemed 
and  the  unredeemed,  and  as  such  have 
their  "own"  respective  places,  as  is 
necessary  for  the  perpetuation  of  this 
wise  and  merciful  apportionment. 

I.  The  preservation  intact  of  the 
families,  species,  and  habitat  of  the 
spiritual  world  requires  that  the  mem- 
bers of  each  great  family,  the  redeemed 
and  the  unredeemed,  should  be  assigned 


to  their  fittest  place  or  habitat  for 
eternity. 

1.  This  must  be  true  out  of  respect 
for  the  harmony,  purity,  and  order  of 
heaven.  There  is  no  one  in  the  City  of 
God  of  whom  it  could  be  said :  "  He  is 
a  disturber  of  the  peace,  a  shame  and 
grief  to  his  relatives,  and  a  disgrace  to 
the  avenue  or  boulevard  on  which  he 
lives. "  Such  a  character  or  species  can- 
not be  permitted  there.  The  order  of 
the  celestial  community  may  not  be  so 
disturbed.  The  role  of  eternal  praise 
and  the  spontaneity  of  the  currents  of 
felicitous  thought  are  inviolable  rights 
which  inhere  in  the  citizenship  of 
heaven.  And  the  unchallengeable  role 
of  the  eternal  city  of  redemption  and 
moral  perfection  is  not  only  that  whore- 
mongers, drunkards,  and  liars  shall 
never  enter  there,  but  that "  nothing  that 
defileth  or  lovethor  maketh  a  lie"  shall 
ever  be  permitted  to  walk  beneath  the 
arch  of  its  gateway  or  climb  over  its  wall. 
Not  that  such  a  one  would  be  looked 
upon  as  is  a  Chinaman  upon  the  Pacific 
coast,  but  he  would  prove  an  actual 
monstrosity,  a  moral  shame,  and  would 
necessarily  encroach  upon  the  unim- 
peachable prerogative  and  the  sense  of 
decency  of  the  inhabitants,  as  well  as 
violate  the  municipal  laws  of  the  di- 
vmely  framed  home  of  the  soul.  In 
most  cities  of  the  Orient,  for  a  woman 
to  walk  the  streets  unveiled  would  be 
public  effrontery  and  bring  the  indig- 
nation of  the  populace  upon  the  perpe- 
trator of  such  an  acknowledged  inde- 
cency; while  we  all  know  that  under 
the  regime  of  the  highest  civilization 
what  an  indignity  and  outrage  upon 
decency  would  be  actualized  should 
certain  persons  presume  to  walk  the 
streets  in  a  state  of  nudity,  which  prac- 
tice, persisted  in,  would  place  the  stigma 
of  infamy  upon  the  street,  its  pave- 
ments and  even  its  lamp-posts,  and 
cause  the  price  of  real  estate  to  depre- 
ciate, and  if  the  officers  did  not  soon 
rid  the  city  of  its  shame,  indignation 
meetings  would  be  held  by  the  dtizens. 
And  yet,  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  City 
of  G^  the  appearance  of  and  assoda- 
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tkm  with  those  still  in  sins,  shameful 
ng8  would  be  equivalent  to  the  disor- 
der to  which  I  have  referred.  *^  I  will 
greatly  rejoice  in  the  Lord;  mj  soul 
shall  be  joyful  in  my  God,  for  He  hath 
clothed  me  with  the  garments  of  salva- 
tion— He  hath  covered  me  with  the  robe 
of  righteousness**  (Isa.  Ixi.  10).  What 
of  those  without  tlie  robe?  ** Because 
thou  sayest  I  am  rich  and  increased 
with  goods  and  have  need  of  nothing ; 
and  knowest  not  that  thou  art  wretched 
and  miserable  and  poor  and  blind  and 
nakid;  I  counsel  thee  to  buy  of  me 
.  .  .  white  raiment  that  thou  mayest  be 
dothed,  and  that  the  shame  of  thy  naked- 
neu  do  not  appear"  (Rev.  iii.  17,  18). 
*" Behold,  I  come  as  a  thief;  blessed 
is  ho  that  watcheth  and  keepcth  his 
gannents,  lest  he  walk  naked  and  they 
■ee  his  jAofiM**  (Rev.  xvi.  15).  Dan. 
zii.  2  says  some  shall  awake  ...  to 
everlasting  shame  and  contempt.  Now, 
this  being  the  legitimate  state  of  things 
as  a  result  of  sin  and  righteousness,  do 
you  not  think  the  condenmed  despoiler 
of  heaven's  noblest  opportunities  ex- 
tended to  earth  would  want  "•  his  own 
place?" 

2.  Not  only  for  order's  sake,  but 
from  moral  considerations  must  he  go 
to  his  "own  place.  **  All  the  oppor- 
tunity which  unfathomcd  depths  of 
compassion  and  the  sweep  of  mercy's 
unbounded  forecast  could  provide  have 
been  extended.  By  all  the  induce- 
ments which  life's  opportune  and  san- 
guine day  of  probation  could  proffer, 
he  has  been  overturned.  The  die  is 
cast.  Eternity  is  no  longer  a  myth. 
Before  God  and  His  government  he 
stands  unacquitted — a  rebel.  Through 
an  life's  paths  he  has  afforded  the  ma- 
terial for  the  record  of  a  rebel — the 
habits  and  the  development  of  a  rebel ; 
the  wishes,  heart,  and  character  of  a 
rebel-Higainst  his  own  soul's  require- 
ments, the  provisions  for  an  eternity  of 
peace  and  the  beneficent  laws  of  God. 
Probation  is  past ;  and  now  to  the  place 
of  what  grade  or  species  of  character 
does  he  belong?  The  sheep  of  the 
kingdom  or  the  reprobate  goats?    But 


from  further  moral  considerations,  **  to 
his  own  place"  he  must  go  because  of 
the  patent  fact  that  all  life's  talents  be- 
stowed for  the  fulfilment  of  a  divine 
plan  have  been  prostituted  to  an  igno- 
ble end,  a  wicked  misappropriation ;  and 
tlie  acts  of  life,  which  were  its  servautR, 
involve  motives,  given  place  within, 
which  preclude  the  possibility  of  a  nor- 
mal growth  or  the  play  of  his  higlicst 
faculties  for  an  eternity  of  joyful  activ- 
ity ;  and  hence  without  Christ,  the  germ 
and  environment  of  spiritual  life,  the 
faculties  of  the  soul  are  atrophied,  and 
a  wicked  imbecility  for  the  spiritual 
world  ensues.  If  the  line  of  demarca- 
tion between  the  realm  of  celestial  order 
and  bliss  and  that  where  blind  hatred 
and  rebellion 

''hold  eternal  anarchy 

Amidst  the  noise  of  endless  war 
And  by  confusion  stand  ;"* 

if  this  line  is  to  be  regarded  as  the 
boundary  inviolate  and  heaven's  man- 
sions be  preserved  uncomipted  as  a 
home  "where  the  wicked  cease  from 
troubling  and  the  weary  are  at  rest, " 
then  such  a  character  as  the  rebel 
against  God  and  the  embezzler  of  di- 
vine treasures  must  have  his  own  dis- 
tinctive place,  must  be  lodged  with  his 
own  species. 

II.  Let  us  now  consider  the  means  of 
reaching  one's  moral  grade,  destination 
or  "place"  in  the  spirit  world.  We 
need  not  falter  in  the  belief  that  God, 
whose  scrutiny  none  can  evade,  is  able 
by  His  word  directly  to  appoint  each  to 
his  place.  But  in  the  apportionment 
to  the  abodes  of  the  righteous  and 
wicked — ^heaven  and  hell — the  respec- 
tive habitat  of  each  of  the  two  great 
families  imdcr  the  genus  Spirit,  there 
are  certain  natural  forces  or  laws  of 
moral  adjustment  which  may  well  claim 
our  attention. 

1.  There  are  characteristic  functions 
of  privilege  or  duty  in  every  position 
of  honor ;  and  this  is  intuitively  tiue  of 
the  home  of  the  saints  of  God,  whose 
felicitous  ebullitions  are  spontaneous, 
which  acclamation  obtains  as  one  of 
the  functions  of  the  heir  of  heaven. 
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But  this  is  a  prerogative  from  which 
every  unredeemed  and  rebellious  soul  is 
self-divoroed.  He  has  no  praise ;  and 
if  with  angels  and  redeemed  spirits  en- 
circling, silence  would  be  dissonant  and 
simulation  would  be  shame.  Poor  self - 
disinherited  soul — only  a  hideous  carica- 
ture of  praise  as  vacant  of  sincerity  as 
is  a  parrot  of  reason  or  the  wooden 
image  which  the  ventriloquist  makes 
to  talk — with  no  energies  which  he 
may  exercise  in  heaven,  some  other 
**  place**  would  seem  preferable  I 

2.  A  second  function  of  the  life  in 
heaven  is  fellowship.  What  delights — 
with  Abraham  to  tell  of  his  call  and 
journey  to  Canaan ;  Jacob,  of  his  long 
service  for  Rachel,  his  distress  over 
Joseph,  and  the  joy  at  final  recovery ; 
Isaiah,  to  relate  his  trials  and  the  secret 
of  his  fearless  preaching;  Daniel,  the 
den  of  the  lions  and  his  promotion  to  be 
prime  minister  of  the  kingdom  I  But 
what  a  privilege  to  converse  with  that 
apostle  who  **  thrice  was  beaten  with 
rods,  once  was  stoned,  thrice  suffered 
shipwreck,  and  was  a  night  and  a  day 
in  the  deep,  and  who  was  in  perils  in 
the  waters,  by  robbers,  and  among  false 
brethren  I  **  And  what  shall  I  more  say, 
for  the  time  would  fail  me  to  tell  of 
Gideon,  and  of  Barak,  and  of  Samson, 
and  of  Jephtha,  of  David,  of  Samuel, 
and  of  the  prophets?  What  a  galaxy 
of  stars  of  the  first  magnitude  in  the 
spiritual  firmament  I  And  these  are  to 
be  known  amid  the  fellowships  of 
heaven,  and  a  fellowship  with  devils 
even  on  earth  is  prohibited.  Now,  if 
permitted,  could  the  unrepentant  soul 
endure  such  association? 

8.  Another  function  of  the  heavenly 
life  is  unveiled  mental  vision  and  un- 
trammeled  mental  freedom.  Oh,  think 
of  the  liberty  of  the  washed,  robed,  and 
glorified  saints  who  are  permitted  to 
learn  the  momentous  and  enravishing 
truths  of  heaven — in  the  university  of 
the  universe — say,  with  venerable,  pa- 
triarchal Moses  in  the  Law  department, 
Paul  in  the  Chair  of  Ethics,  the  Angel 
Gabriel  upon  History  of  Great  Epochs 
and  Military  Tactics ;  while,  suppose. 


the  glorious  Redeemer  should  expatiate 
upon  the  door  into  the  fold  and  the 
character  of  him  who  should  dimb  up 
any  other  way  1  What  kind  of  freedom 
here  could  the  impenitent  soul  enjoy — 
whose  habits  of  life  have  drilled  him  in 
wrong  methods  and  whose  sources  of 
pleasure  have  blinded,  deafened,  and 
paralyzed  his  conscience  and  spiritual 
functions  in  company  with  the  redeemed 
whose  pinions  never  tire?  But  another 
mighty  agency  in  moral  adjustment 
and  consequent  assignment  to  ''place" 
to  which  sinners  are  subject  and  which 
is  a  positive  and  not  a  negative  factor 
in  the  work  of  adjustment  is  Natural 
Retribution,  one  of  the  forces  of  which 
is  the  reason,  which  now  sees  the  effect 
of  a  wrong  ideal,  a  practical  idolatry, 
selfish  and  gross,  by  which  the  soul 
which  might  have  been  assimilated  into 
the  likeness  of  Christ — the  model  of 
heaven — ^has  been  gradually  metamor- 
phosed into  a  type  of  moral  degrada- 
tion. The  conscience  also  presents  its 
immet  claims,  and  sad  regret  causes 
memory,  as  another  factor  in  natural 
retribution,  to  point  backward  to  days 
of  opportunity,  and  a  conscientious  re- 
flection iterates : 

**  Of  all  sad  words  of  tongue  or  pen,' 

The  saddest  are  these;  it  itAfgoX  have  been." 

4.  But  still  another  force,  which  is 
decisive  in  effecting  God's  own  procla- 
mation of  a  separation  between  the  re- 
deemed and  unredeemed,  may  be  men- 
tioned: it  is  the  law  of  sustentation. 
Just  because  the  ponderous  iron  mass 
or  the  stone  block  should  see  the  bal- 
loon sustained  in  mid-air,  ascending  to 
the  clouds,  shall  they  say,  **  Oh,  we  shall 
fly  too**?  Never  in  their  present  gross 
form.  Never,  until  by  fiercest  heat  they 
become  sublimated  into  gaseous  matter. 
Never  as  iron  and  stone  will  they  fly. 
So  the  fact  that  the  inhabitants  of 
heaven  can  remain  there  sustained  and 
enjoy  the  fulness  of  bliss  is  only  by  the 
support  and  protection  of  the  laws  of 
the  kingdom  of  Qto^  \  and  to  the  sinner 
in  ''outer  darkness"  there  is  no  protec- 
tion or  support  from  the  laws  of  the 
kingdom  of  God,  therefore  he  cannot 
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remalB  in  heaven — nor  enter  there.  To 
fflnstrete :  The  rigor  of  the  frigid  zone 
to  80  great  that  only  such  animals  as 
are  provided  to  endure  its  exposures 
can  there  sustain  life.  The  sloth  and 
ant-eater  are  animals  which  are  not 
provided  to  endure  the  exposures  of 
the  frigid  zone ;  therefore  they  cannot 
there  sustain  life.  Let  us  now  briefly 
notice — 

ni.  The  sense  in  which  the  hell  of 
the  hereafter  is  the  unrepentant  sinners' 
"own  place.**  The  adjective  "own" 
signifies  a  "  place"  peculiar  to  himself, 
as  if  his  own  private  office  or  his  own 
peculiar  habitat, — in  the  original,  idias, 
from  which  we  have  the  word  "  idiom,  " 
the  genius  or  peculiar  cast  of  language. 
Bat  it  is  his  own  also  as  a  member  of 
a  class  or  grade.  Students  belong  to  a 
diss,  and  yet  each  holds  his  "  own  place  ** 
aooording  to  his  standing.  So  you,  if 
you  choose  the  way  of  death,  must  take 
your  place  according  to  your  profi- 
ciency in  the  customs  of  that  dark 
abode,  along  with  adulterers,  the  lust- 
fol,  the  hypocrites,  unbelievers,  drunk- 
ards, liars,  and  all  that  is  profane  and 
abominable.  It  is  peculiarly  his  "own 
place, "  then — 

1.  By  course  of  preparation,  which 
oourse  may  be  termed  the  conservation 
of  energy  in  the  spiritual  realm ;  i.e., 
an  the  forces  of  the  sensibilities,  intel- 
lect, and  will  are  differentiated  into  a 
unit  of  essential  wickedness.  In  natu- 
lal  science,  heat  and  electricity  are 
proved  to  be  only  different  phenomena 
of  a  single  force ;  so  in  this  course  of 
preparation  for  his  "own  place,"  the 
different  faculties  and  functions,  con- 
science, moral  accountability,  etc.,  arc 
by  the  voluntary  course  in  sin  trans- 
muted into  the  distinctive  features  of  a 
unity  and  substance  of  wickedness.  It 
is  the  iron  in  the  fortification  of  self- 
protection,  captured  and  molded  into 
the  artillery  of  the  enemy. 

8.  It  is  peculiarly  his  "  own  place, " 
in  that  ft  la  a  greatly  curtailed  sphere 
of  activity.  I  have  shown  that  the 
fnnctioDB  of  the  heavenly  life  could  not 
be  eierolaed  by  the  unredeemed  souL 


His  sphere  and  territory  are  much 
abridged  because  of  his  abnormal  state. 
His  unregeneratc  soul  and  undisciplined 
moral  faculties  are  the  cause  of  a  state 
of  paralytic  inactivity  in  his  relations 
to  God.  The  fish  of  Mammoth  Cave  are 
blind — not  by  accident  nor  special  crea- 
tion, but  being  so  situated  that  the  or- 
gans of  vision  may  not  be  exercised,  the 
energies  or  life  force  which  would  have 
utilized  these  avenues  of  conmiunica- 
tion  with  the  outer  world  were  applied 
elsewhere  and  that  apartment  aban- 
doned, and  the  fish  left  blind  in  a  dark 
cave  as  a  consc(iucnce  of  the  disuse  of 
its  eyes.  So  the  moral  and  spiritual 
faculties  are  atrophied  and  the  privilege 
of  their  healthful  functions  lost  through 
disuse.  It  is  the  sinners*  own  place, 
Uien,  because  it  is  the  contracted  and 
degraded  sphere  in  which  he  has  in- 
closed himself. 

In  concluding,  let  us  think  upon  the 
significance  of  "place"  because  of — 

rV.  The  eternity  of  this  doom.  Vast 
inclosurcs  of  adamant,  with  towers  of 
iron  and  turrets  of  steel,  cannot  be  taken 
by  a  vagrant  boy,  with  twine  string 
upon  crooked  stick  for  a  bow  and  a 
pine  splinter  for  an  arrow.  So  there 
are  towers  of  great,  eternal  truth  which 
may  not  be  laughed  down  or  carica- 
tured away  by  any  individual,  or  a 
whole  generation  of  the  tide  of  human 
life;  nor  may  these  great  lighthouses 
of  warning  or  beacons  of  invitation  be 
ignored  with  impunity;  and  here  are 
some  to  consider : 

1.  This  doom  is  eternal,  l)ocause  it 
is  the  verdict  of  moral  government. 
The  protection  of  the  good  demands  it. 
The  finale  is  pronounced,  and  to  no 
higher  court  can  you  appeal. 

2.  It  is  a  self-imposed  destiny,  and 
never,  until  "  the  Ethiopian  can  change 
his  skin  and  the  leopanl  his  sjiots"  and 
transmute  themselves  into  a  different 
type  or  species,  will  tliere  be  any  com- 
mutation of  the  sentence :  "  These  shall 
go  away  into  everlasting  pimishment,  " 
and  "the  wrath  of  God  abideth  on 
them." 

It  must  be  as  the  legitimate  conse- 
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quenoe  of  wrongdoing.  Also,  it  is 
destiny  self -imposed,  because  the  rebel- 
lious soul  has  cast  itself  off  from  all  the 
divinely  instituted  means  in  the  king- 
dom of  grace  for  the  betterment  of  its 
condition.  It  was  besought  to  use  its 
opportunities,  but  rejected  Ood's  ar- 
rangement, spumed  the  offer  of  many 
mansions,  and  now  must  remain  in  its 
**  own  place. " 

8.  This  matter  is  eternal  with  the  lost, 
who  abide  in  their  own  "place"  not 
only  because  they  have  cut  themselves 
off  from  agencies  and  appliances  in  the 
kingdom  of  grace,  but  because  all  the 
conditions  are  now  complied  with  for 
growing  worse  and  worse.  More  in- 
tense in  hatred,  more  malignant  in  re- 
bellion, more  rancorous  of  their  chains, 
more  envious  of  the  blood -washed,  and 
all  without  a  compunctious  throb  in 
their  being.  It  would  not  be  easy  to 
conceive  of  the  passions,  virulence,  and 
hatred  of  their  tongues  and  hearts. 
But  enough  1  Human  responsibilities 
are  great.  God  * s  arrangement  and  gov- 
ernmental laws  are  wise  and  just.  And 
now,  to  which  place  will  you  go?  For 
which  are  you  preparing  ?  Behold  how 
the  law  of  natural  selection  pervades 
the  family  of  the  redeemed,  in  whom 
each  grace  is  instinct  with  desire  for 
something  better :  For  here  faith  ex- 
pectant spreads  her  pinions  as  she  looks 
from  the  delectable  mountains  across 
the  valley  and  shadow  to  the  coast 
whose  air  is  praise.  Hope  casts  her 
anchor  hard  by  sapphire  walls  in  the 
harbor  of  heaven,  and  charity  goes 
from  siqk-rooms,  hospitals,  and  prisons 
of  earth  convoyed  by  soft- plumed  mes- 
sengers to  look  upon  in  heaven.  Him  to 
whom  she  has  ministered  on  earth,  **  in- 
asmuch as  she  did  it  unto  one  of  the 
least  of  these  My  brethren.  **  Life  is 
yet  before  you  I 

Heaven's  door  opens,  beckons.  To 
which  "place"  will  you  go? 


Chkisttanitt  consists  in  the  loyalty 
of  the  heart  and  the  allegiance  of  the 
life  to  Christ ;  and  these  may  be  main- 
tained anywhere. — W.  M,  Taylor,  D.D, 


TEE  BEWABS  OF  XNTSHTION. 

Bt  thb  Rev.  John  Maclean,  Ph.D. 
[Methodist],  Port  Arthur,  On- 
tario, Canada. 

Wa»  not  Abraham  our  father  justified  by 
works,  when  he  had  offers  Isaac  hie 
eon  upon  the  aUart — James  ii.  31. 

Earnestness  in  life  is  the  secret  of 
winnmg.  A  deliberate  attitude  toward 
that  which  is  right  is  the  significant 
one  occupied  by  the  man  who  is  noble 
and  true.  In  questions  of  religion  there 
can  be  no  legitimate  choice  between  an 
earnest  stand  for  the  truth  and  an  easy 
pursuit  of  righteousness  which  is  liable 
any  moment  to  lapse  into  an  absolute 
state  of  indifference.  A  listless  state 
of  soul  cannot  beget  a  healthy  life,  and 
a  strong  character  cannot  be  produced 
by  an  indifferent  attitude. 

The  faith  which  brings  salvation  is  a 
definite  thing,  begotten  by  Gk)d  in  the 
soul  and  appropriated  by  a  deliberate 
effort  of  the  will.  Groping  after  God 
in  the  darkness  is  not  an  indifferent 
thing,  nor  is  the  sacred  presence  to  be 
found  in  an  indefinite  state  of  mind. 
Onward  there  lies  a  tangible  salvation, 
which  is  sought  eagerly  as  a  thing  to 
be  enjoyed.  The  faith  which  clings  to 
the  hand  of  God  begets  strength,  which 
finds  expression  in  works  of  righteous- 
ness. It  seeks  through  the  practice  of 
piety  to  lead  the  soul  into  a  larger 
growth,  and  to  guide  others  into  the  way 
of  peace.  The  earnest  deeds  which  are 
the  outfiow  of  the  abiding  faith  become 
a  means  of  salvation.  Abundant  bless- 
ings follow  as  the  reward  of  faithful 
works.  The  life  of  faith  is  one  of 
earnest  purpose,  having  a  definite  aim. 

The  records  of  history  teem  with  the 
names  of  men  who  have  been  honored 
for  the  great  deeds  which  they  per- 
formed. In  every  department  of  public 
life— in  the  fields  of  literature,  sdenoe, 
art,  religion,  and  politics — there  are 
men  who  have  stood  forth  prominently 
before  the  world,  worthy  to  be  remem- 
bered for  their  goodness  and  greatneasy 
whoso  life-stoiy  is  told  in  oonoectkm 
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with  some  movement  or  notable  act. 
There  are  others  remembered  for  their 
iDiquitj  and  the  severity  of  the  punish- 
ment which  they  received.  The  oppor- 
tunities of  history  have  made  it  possible 
for  some  men  to  use  their  talents  and  to 
occupy  positions  of  eminence  which  at 
any  other  period  in  the  world's  history 
they  would  have  been  altogether  unable 
to  do. 

Are  all  those  great  men  honored  now 
with  a  monument  in  some  public  square 
whose  life -story  has  been  written  and 
oftentimes  repeated,  the  only  men  who 
have  been  able  to  do  some  lasting  work, 
and  efficiently  to  perform  their  mission 
in  life?  Some  men  have  risen  by  the 
force  of  a  true  purpose  in  life,  making 
the  most  of  their  opportunities,  over- 
coming obstacles  and  using  tliem  as 
itepping-stones  to  greater  heights  and 
usefulness ;  and  others  have  been  chil- 
dren of  opportunity,  begotten  for  their 
work  through  some  movement,  of  whom 
the  world  would  have  known  nothing 
bad  not  the  epoch  or  movement  brought 
them  forth  out  of  their  obscurity, 
molded  them  by  its  influence,  and  made 
them  great  almost  in  spite  of  them- 
selves. Is  it  legitimate  to  suppose  that 
every  man  thus  highly  honored  was 
elevated  by  just  methods  and  in  accord 
with  true  principles?  Has  there  never 
entered  into  tlie  plan  for  recognition  a 
single  element  of  selfishness,  a  desire  to 
set  aside  others,  and  certain  modes  of 
action  which  savored  of  injustice  to 
others?  It  would  not  agree  with  the 
tenor  of  the  teaching  of  history  to  as- 
sume that  every  man  esteemed  great 
was  seen  and  known  by  the  world  in 
his  true  character.  False  methods  have 
often  been  employed  for  the  purpose  of 
attaining  heights  where  the  majority 
of  the  commonplace  men  and  women 
could  be  seen  from  this  vantage-ground. 
Some  have  obtained  the  rewanls  of  op- 
porttmitj,  and  more  than  the  world 
owed  unto  them  have  they  received. 

What  has  become  of  the  men  who 
have  done  great  work — service  which 
has  been  a  blessing  unto  the  world? 
n^  have  toiled  in  obscurity ;  yet  they 


have  done  in  many  instances  nobler 
things  than  those  who  have  dwelt  amid 
the  hmn  of  the  crowd,  and  through  the 
plaudits  of  the  people,  started  by  some 
one  delegated  to  do  that  work,  have 
been  elevated.  It  is  a  sad  thing  for 
some  of  us,  no  doubt,  to  realize  this, 
for  unless  we  have  the  faith  and  pa- 
tience to  wait  for  the  larger  and  truer 
recognition,  Uiero  is  apt  to  arise  in  us 
despondent  feelings,  which  will  destroy 
the  hope  of  better  days.  Not  every 
Johnson  has  a  BoswcU  to  record  his  say- 
ings and  introduce  him  to  the  public 
gaze,  which  is  by  the  interpretation  of 
some  the  chief  element  of  success. 
There  have  been  many  heroes  who  have 
performed  rare  deeds  of  bravery,  and 
whUe  the  world  was  cheering  them  in 
the  act  of  helping  others  they  have 
quietly  slipped  into  a  vacant  space  in 
the  crowd  and  been  lost  to  view — the 
men  and  their  names  lost  so  far  as  hu- 
man vision  could  grasp;  but  the  im- 
pression made  upon  the  hearts  of  the 
onlookers  has  become  an  eternal  thing, 
having  entered  into  the  character  and 
become  a  part,  and  an  important  part, 
of  the  world's  education.  There  have 
been  anonymous  gift-bestowcrs  unto 
the  world.  Anonymous  heroes  and 
discoverers  have  been  more  numerous 
than  those  of  whom  we  have  a  record. 
The  works  of  some  of  the  greiitest  lit- 
erary men  are  no  longer  read,  their 
names  forgotten ;  but  their  true  work, 
what  has  become  of  it?  The  names 
and  work  of  some  of  the  world's  work- 
ers are  hidden  in  the  libraries  among 
the  musty  volumes  of  past  ages ;  and 
some  have  never  had  a  biographer,  juid 
their  names  are  lost  to  posterity.  If 
recognition  and  remembrance  of  our 
deeds  by  the  world  is  the  true  element 
of  success,  then  there  are  few  success- 
ful men,  and  the  world  is  in  a  sad  con- 
dition indeed.  Of  the  many  thousimds 
belonging  to  a  single  generation  in  the 
world,  or  even  in  a  nation,  few,  very 
few,  are  remembered.  Are  those,  then, 
the  only  true  men,  the  lieroes  and  the 
toilers  who  are  worthy  of  boinf?  remem- 
bered?   Surely  not.     There  are  thou- 
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sands  in  every  nation  worthy  of  recog- 
nition who  are  passed  by  because  they 
seek  not  popularity,  being  more  con- 
cerned for  their  work  than  about 
tlicmselves.  The  good  or  evil  belong- 
ing to  a  life  or  an  act  does  not  belong 
to  the  performance  wliich  the  spectators 
can  grasp ;  but  it  lies  in  the  heart  or 
will.  There  may  exist  evil  in  covetous- 
ness,  envy,  and  malice  which  never  finds 
expression  in  outward  acts.  The  good 
or  evil  lies  in  the  intention.  Thus 
Abraham  was  justified  for  offering  his 
son  Isaac  upon  the  altar,  but  the  sacri- 
fice was  never  completed.  It  was  his 
intention  to  slay  his  son  and  the  lad*8 
intention  to  suffer,  and  the  sacrifice 
WHS  accepted  as  completed,  as  it  already 
was  in  the  heart  of  Abraham.  Herein 
we  see  the  good  lying  in  the  intention 
and  unexpressed  in  the  outward  deed. 
"*  Whoso  lookcth  on  a  woman  to  lust 
after  her,  hath  committed  adultery  with 
her  already  in  his  heart.  ^  This  is  the 
evil  which  has  not  found  completion  in 
the  act.  Judgment  is,  however,  given 
for  the  good  and  against  the  evil,  al- 
though they  have  never  been  expressed. 
The  Pharisee,  praying  and  living  for 
recognition  among  men  as  a  good  man, 
may  doubtless  receive  that  recognition, 
but  he  will  fail  in  receiving  the  recog- 
nition which  is  eternal,  for  his  goodness 
is  judged  according  to  the  will  of  the 
man.  We  all  in  a  great  measure  find 
what  we  seek,  and  we  obtain  the  reward 
our  hearts  desire. 

The  murderer  is  not  he  who  slays  his 
brother,  but  he  who  does  all  he  can  to 
kill  him,  and  fails  because  of  the  pro- 
tection which  is  afforded  to  the  man 
who  knows  nothing  of  the  evil  dwell- 
ing in  the  heart  of  his  brother  man. 
The  donor  who  gave  a  guinea,  believing 
it  to  be  a  penny  and  consoled  himself 
that  he  would  be  recompensed  in  the 
eternal  land,  failed  to  estimate  matters 
in  the  light  of  tlie  teachings  of  Christ. 
Men  and  women  are  often  judged 
wrongly  by  their  friends  through  a 
misinterpretation  of  their  words  and 
acts.  A  sentence  uttered  relating  to 
an  absent  friend,  repeated  by  another 


with  a  different  emphasis,  and  removed 
from  the  conversation  of  others,  wears  a 
different  aspect,  and  that  which  was 
spoken  in  kindness  seems  as  if  it  were 
the  utterance  of  an  enemy.  The  in- 
tention and  the  act  are  separated.  Man 
judges  from  the  appearance  and  Gk)d 
from  the  heart,  which  is  the  real  man. 

The  human  method  of  recognition  is 
according  to  the  deed  as  it  is  seen.  As 
men  cannot  read  the  heart,  they  often 
misinterpret  the  deed,  elevatmg  and 
praising  the  unworthy  and  passing  by 
those  who  are  nature's  noblemen. 
Some  of  the  bravest  and  best  of  men 
have  gone  down  to  their  graves  **  un- 
wept, unhonored,  and  unsung. " 

The  preferment  of  one  of  England's 
greatest  preachers  to  a  bishopric  was 
absolutely  set  aside  because  of  a  seem- 
ing act  of  discourtesy  contained  in  the 
use  of  *^Madam^  to  the  Jjady  of  the 
Realm  after  the  example  of  Massillon, 
the  notable  preacher  of  France.  Some 
of  the  greatest  poets  and  scientists  have 
been  neglected  during  their  lives,  and, 
after  dying  in  poverty  and  forsaken 
by  their  friends,  after  the  example  of 
the  Man  of  Nazareth,  they  have  had 
monuments  erected  to  their  memory. 
The  world's  estimate  of  Uie  men  had 
changed.  And  it  is  because  of  the  in- 
ability of  men  to  free  themselves  from 
the  prejudices  of  their  age  and  to 
value  men  and  monuments  at  their  true 
worth  that  it  is  held  to  be  impossible 
for  any  man  to  write  a  true  history  of 
his  own  times.  Our  heroes  have  gone 
from  us  unrewarded,  but  it  is  the  world 
that  has  made  the  mistake,  and  it  is  the 
loser,  and  not  the  men  themselves.  In 
the  eyes  of  the  world,  the  hero  is  the 
man  who  exhibits  his  heroism  on  the 
field  of  battle  before  the  gaze  of  the 
nation.  Men,  however,  differ  in  their 
estimates  of  glory  and  heroism ;  for  one 
of  our  greatest  heroes,  as  he  repeated 
several  stanzas  of  **  Gray's  Elegy,  **  said 
to  his  officers:  **I  would  rather  have 
written  those  lines  than  take  Quebec 
to-morrow  " — and  yet  the  world  esteems 
the  victorious  Wolfe  as  a  greater  man 
than  the  poet  Gray.    It  is  this  differ- 
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enoe  in  the  method  of  estimating  things 
that  makes  the  change  in  the  lives  of 
men  as  to  their  thoughts  and  acts. 
Some  men  strive  for  the  eternal  as  the 
abiding  element  of  success,  more  con- 
cerned as  to  the  strength  and  purity  of 
their  work  than  as  to  what  men  say  of 
it,  while  others  are  anxious  for  the 
temporal  recognition,  and  therefore 
make  the  external  part  attractive,  that 
men  may  see  it  and  comment  favorably 
upon  that  whlcli  they  have  done.  It  is 
this  desire  to  shine  that  makes  the  dif- 
ference between  men.  Not  every  man 
who  is  honored  is  to  be  reckoned  as 
seeking  recognition ;  but  many  seem  to 
fail  because  they  care  nothing  for  the 
world's  verdict,  and  they  toil  chiefly  at 
their  task,  finding  pleasure  in  that,  and 
awaiting  patiently  tlie  recognition- 
period  of  their  lives  in  the  eternal  land. 
In  rewarding  men  for  what  they  arc 
worth,  we  are  compelled  to  take  into 
account  the  spirit  with  which  their 
actions  have  been  done,  the  intention 
of  the  act.  A  man  makes  an  engage- 
ment with  a  friend  to  attend  an  impor- 
tant gathering  and  give  an  address  upon 
some  public  question.  The  assembly 
meets  at  the  hour  appointed  for  the 
purpose  of  listening  to  the  address. 
The  lecturer  does  not  appear ;  the  en- 
gagement has  been  broken,  the  audience 
disperses,  angry  at  the  insult  offered  in 
not  fulfilling  the  engagement.  The 
people  have  a  right  to  be  indignant  if 
the  lecturer  has  thought  so  little  of 
their  time  and  the  rules  of  society  as  to 
treat  them  in  this  manner.  The  lec- 
turer, however,  lives  at  some  distance 
from  the  town  where  the  meeting  is 
held,  and  in  order  to  reach  the  place 
has  to  cross  a  lake.  Upon  the  day  of 
the  meeting  he  sets  out  on  his  Journey 
with  ample  time  to  reach  town,  but  a 
storm  descends,  and  for  safety  the  little 
▼easel  has  to  seek  shelter  in  a  cove,  so 
that  he  does  not  reach  the  town  until 
the  next  day.  His  delay  was  acciden- 
tal, not  intentional ;  and  he  is  judged 
aooovdingly  by  the  people.  There  may 
be  some,  however,  who  never  learn  the 
CMSeof  the  delay,  and  he  is  held  under 


condemnation  by  them.  Before  God 
the  act  and  tlie  intention  are  both 
known  and  the  true  judgment  is  given. 
Impossibilities  are  never  deinandod.  and 
righteous  judgment  is  always  gmnted 
unto  men. 

Wherever  there  is  choice  there  is  re- 
sponsibility. It  makes  all  tlie  diHer- 
euce  as  to  the  rewanl  of  a  deed  or  its 
punishment  whether  the  person  doing 
it  is  a  child,  an  idiot,  or  a  man  of  in- 
telligence. If  a  child  or  an  idiot  strikes 
you  or  uses  some  strong  language,  the 
power  of  the  law  is  not  brought  into 
requisition  ;  but  if  the  same  is  done  or 
said  by  a  man  of  understtinding,  pun- 
ishment is  inflicted,  and  j  ustly  too.  The 
reward  of  righteousness  is  limited  by 
God  to  the  power  of  choice  possessed 
by  the  individual.  The  gootl  or  evil  of 
the  deed  is  adjudged  by  God  in  account 
witli  the  deliberate  intention  of  the  per- 
son and  his  power  to  understand  what 
he  is  doing.  Sometimes  the  deeds  are 
at  variance  with  the  intention  of  the 
actors,  an(i  imder  such  circumstimi^s 
human  wisdom  misinterprets  the  life 
and  thoughts.  How  often — oh,  how 
often — have  men  and  women  prayed 
earnestly,  striving  to  serve  God,  but 
they  have  had  difliculties  at  home  of 
which  the  world  has  known  nothing, 
and  instead  of  sympathy,  kind  and  lov- 
ing words,  there  have  been  given  harsh 
and  cruel  judgments  I  You  have  wished 
to  contribute  to  a  worthy  cause,  and 
when  your  friends  have  been  expecting 
a  large  subscription  you  have  given 
a  small  one.  They  have  ailled  you 
hard  names,  when,  indeed,  you  have 
suffered  more  because  of  your  inability 
to  give  than  they  have  at  their  sup- 
posed loss.  Like  the  widow,  you  have 
contributed  your  all,  and  the  great  men 
have  turned  aside  with  a  Pharisaical 
feeling  of  their  goodness.  You  may 
have  given  a  handsome  subscription  to 
a  religious  enterprise  because  others 
have  done  so,  or  to  be  seen  of  men  : 
verily,  then,  you  have  your  reward  in 
the  applause  of  men.  There  are  some 
intentions  which  never  find  completion 
in  deeds,  as  in  the  case  of  Abraham, 
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who  never  completed  his  sacrifice  of 
Isaac.  You  may  fully  intend  the  per- 
formance of  an  evil  act,  but  be  hindered 
from  accomplishing  it,  not  from  any 
desires  of  your  own,  but  by  circum- 
stances beyond  your  power.  That  you 
did  not  commit  the  sin  was  because  you 
were  unable  to  perform  the  deed.  This 
uncompleted  act  is  judged,  however,  as 
if  it  were  done,  for  that  it  was  not  done 
was  not  because  of  any  virtue  which 
belonged  to  you.  The  judgment  of 
the  evil  deed,  because  you  intended 
fully  to  accomplish  it,  is  also  true  of  a 
good  deed  and  a  good  life.  If  a  man 
does  all  he  can  to  help  another,  and  is 
prevented  from  completing  the  act,  it 
is  accepted  as  if  he  had  done  It.  These 
hindrances  cannot  be  controlled  by  man, 
and  the  reason  that  he  failed  lay  not 
in  him.  The  accomplishment  of  many 
of  life's  purposes  and  the  reward  which 
€k)d  bestows  upon  man  accord  mg  to 
the  intention  is  like  unto  one  climbing 
a  hill.  The  climber  is  determined  to 
reach  the  summit,  but,  as  ho  climbs, 
unseen  powers  hurl  him  downward. 
He  struggles,  only  to  be  thrown  from 
the  position  which  he  has  reached.  He 
never  gains  the  summit,  but  he  would 
have  been  there  if  his  will  and  his 
struggles  could  have  taken  him.  Such 
a  one  receives  his  reward  in  agreement 
with  his  will,  and  not  in  accord  with 
the  place  upon  the  hill  which  fate  at 
last  found  him.  €k)d  rewards  men  ac- 
cording to  the  will,  and  punishment  is 
also  inflicted,  not  in  agreement  with 
the  appearances,  but  with  what  man 
truly  is  in  his  heart.  How  often  men 
and  women  pine  for  the  battle-field  and 
the  mission-field,  where  they  may  serve 
God  and  their  country,  anxious  to  have 
some  large  field  where  they  may  dis- 
play their  heroism.  The  question  then 
comes  home  to  us :  Arc  all  those  who 
arc  not  missionaries  and  soldiers  out- 
side of  God's  work,  and  do  they  lack 
the  heroic  spirit?  Is  it  not  in  many 
instances  a  craving  for  display  and  not 
for  something  to  call  out  the  heroic 
spirit?  Heroism  is  not  foimd  upon  the 
battle-field  or  in  the  mission-field  more 


than  in  the  cottages  and  mansions  of 
the  village  and  the  city.  Heroism  is  a 
thing  of  the  heart.  The  patient  mother 
sitting  night  after  night  by  the  bedside 
of  the  weary  sufferer  is  as  heroic  as  the 
soldier  who  wins  the  Victoria  Cross  or 
the  Legion  of  Honor  for  an  act  of  bra- 
very. The  one  is  the  deed  of  a  few 
hours,  the  other  a  heroic  attitude  main- 
tained for  many  days  or  weeks.  The 
bed-ridden  patient,  wan  and  wasted, 
may  be  more  heroic  than  the  brave  fire- 
man or  sailor  who  rescues  a  fellow 
mortal  at  the  risk  of  his  own  life.  The 
smile  of  the  lonely  sufferer  racked  with 
pain,  yet  si)eaking  kind  imd  cheering 
words  to  those  around  her,  is  registered 
in  heaven  as  a  triumph  as  great  as  that 
exhibited  on  the  field  of  battle  or  on 
some  lonely  mission-field.  There  are 
heroines  in  the  mission  homes  of  our 
own  land  as  great  as  Joan  of  Arc  and 
Grace  Darling.  The  poor  woman  who 
gathers  her  little  family  around  her 
knee,  teaching  them  to  be  true  and  good, 
while  the  husband  is  squandering  his 
earnings  of  the  week  at  the  tavern,  has 
her  record  on  high,  and  she  exhibits  the 
same  spirit  as  was  shown  by  the  Lady 
of  the  Lamp  at  the  Scutari  Hospital 
during  the  Crimean  War.  There  are 
deeds  undone  and  battles  unfought 
which  will  be  accepted  by  the  Master 
of  men  at  last,  and  due  reward  given. 
The  bravest  man  is  he  who  can  perform 
a  noble  deed  without  the  world  stand- 
ing ready  to  applaud,  conscious  of  the 
presence  of  Him  who  will  reward  at 
last.  To  escape  from  life  is  cowardice, 
but  to  endure  the  trials  of  every  day  is 
the  truest  kind  of  heroism. 

**ne*8  truly  valiant  that  can  wisely  saffBr 
The  wont  that  man  can  breathe." 

It  requires  greater  courage  to  over- 
come imaginary  troubles  than  real  afflic- 
tions. It  is  easy  to  be  a  hero  when  all 
the  world  is  looking  on,  but  it  is  heroic 
to  perform  the  same  deed  when  there  is 
no  one  present  to  witness  it.  Ko  man 
need  fail  in  doing  his  duty  in  his  limited 
sphere.  Every  man  and  woman  can 
Benre  God  to  the  utmost  In  the  vfimn 
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wbich  he  fills.  His  reward  will  not  be 
more,  but  leae,  for  doing  inefficiently  the 
work  in  a  large  sphere  or  for  using  his 
greater  advantages  for  personal  aggran- 
dizement. No  man  can  do  more  in  a 
foreign  field  than  at  home,  and  no  one 
can  serve  Qod,  in  a  large  sphere  more 
than  in  a  small  one.  It  is  a  question 
of  the  heart.  Use  all  your  powers 
in  the  place  which  you  now  occupy, 
and  you  cannot  do  more  elsewhere. 

When  you  are  translated  to  a  higher 
position,  you  will  serve  God  better  with 
your  growing  powers ;  but  the  transla- 
tion will  come  in  God's  own  time,  and 
then  in  the  larger  field  all  that  can  be 
■aid  of  you  was  said  already  of  one  in 
a  lowly  position,  "  She  hath  done  what 
she  could. "  Many  young  men  and 
women  long  for  positions  in  the  city ; 
but  let  me  assure  you  that  a  man  can 
serve  QqA  as  effectually  in  the  country 
and  small  town  as  in  the  city.  Let  me 
also  assure  you  that  whatever  is  due 
unto  you  will  at  last  be  given  by  the 
Rewarder  of  men.  As  one  writer  has 
said:  **It  is  sometimes  saddening  to 
think  that  a  long  life  of  unrecorded  bene- 
factions should  have  no  memorial.  But 
this  is  not  true  to  fact.  No  word  of  a 
loving  heart,  no  act  of  a  helping  hand 
is  lost ;  and  their  results,  as  wrought 
into  the  lives  of  men,  are  worthier 
memorials  than  the  page  that  rehearses 
them,  or  the  tablet  that  records  them.  ^ 
Whatever  is  due  unto  you  at  last  you 
will  receive — not  more  or  less.  God 
makes  no  mistakes,  and  if  you  strive 
honestly  to  serve  Him  where  you  are, 
awaiting  the  changes  which  may  come 
by  His  providence,  you  cannot  fail. 
Every  life  with  a  noble  ideal  and  hon- 
estly spent,  no  matter  where,  is  a  suc- 
cessful life.  All  that  is  true  lives  on, 
and  you  wiU  find  your  life  again  in  the 
eternal  land.  A  true  man  rejoices  to 
contend  and  endure,  and  docs  not  long 
for  luxury  and  ease.  As  Rembrandt 
■aid,  ''A  picture  is  finished  when  the 
painter  has  expressed  his  intention.  ^ 
£ven  80  an  act  is  done  when  the  will  has 
done  all  it  can,  and  when  the  whole 
faitentfan  of  the  life  is  expressed  €k)d 


takes  His  child  home,  to  continue  the 
expansion  of  his  powers,  and  to  grow 
young,  as  the  angels  do. 


WE  BSESLI)  EZS  QLOBT. 

By D.  J.  BuKKELL,  D.D.  [Reformed], 
New  York  City. 

And  we  beTield  JTis  glory,  the  glory  as  of 
the  only  Ugt/tten  of  the  Father,  full  of 
grace  and  truth. — John  i.  14. 

St.  John  was  the  apostle  of  the  glory 
of  Christ.  He  saw  it  more  clearly  than 
others,  doubtless  because  as  the  beloved 
disciple  he  entered  into  the  secret  place 
of  his  Lord '  s  confidence.  The  heart  has 
perceptions  to  which  the  mind  is  often- 
times a  stranger.  The  Virgin  Mother 
also  knew  that  her  son  Jesus  was  more 
than  an  ordinary  man;  this  was  the 
secret  which  as  a  fond  mother  she  "*  kept 
in  her  heart. ""  But  she  was  slow  to 
perceive  the  full  meaning  of  it.  Not 
one  of  the  disciples  seemed  fully  to  be- 
lieve in  Him.  It  was  not  until  the  last 
journey  down  through  Cu^sarea  Philippi 
that  Peter,  foremost  always,  was  moved 
to  utter  the  good  confession,  **  Thou  art 
the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God ! " 
But  the  great  truth  came  ultimately  to 
them  all.  Then  even  doubting  Thomas, 
in  the  presence  of  his  risen  blaster,  was 
constrained  to  cry, "My  Lord  and  my 
God!" 

To  see  the  divine  glory  has  ever  been 
the  yearning  desire  of  earnest  men.  It 
is  not  possible.  Ctm  the  uakinl  eye 
gaze  at  the  noonday  sun?  Can  a  child 
hold  the  ocean  in  the  hollow  of  itij  hand  ?  . 
Can  the  finite  form  a  conception  of  the 
infinite?  Yet  tliis  vain  louju^ing  is  jiroof 
of  our  divine  lineage.  So  Moses  en- 
treated, "  Show  me  Thy  glory  1 "  And 
God  answere<i,  "Hide  thyself  in  the 
cleft  of  the  rock  yonder  and  I  will  pass 
by.  ^  He  hid  himself  and  waited,  but 
all  that  he  heanl  was  the  rustle  of  a 
garment,  all  tliat  he  siiw  was  a  vanish- 
ing robe.  No  man  has  ever  seen  God 
and  lived. 

It  was,  however,  to  meet  this  fervent 
desire  of  the  human  heart  that  God 
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condescended  to  ^ve  a  visible  token  of 
His  real  presence.  It  was  the  Shechi- 
nab,  the  luminous  cloud  that  hovered 
over  the  tabernacle  and  which,  as  pillar 
of  cloud  by  day  and  of  fire  by  night, 
led  the  children  of  Israel  through  the 
wilderness  to  the  land  which  flowed 
with  milk  and  honey.  It  rose  be- 
tween the  wings  of  the  angels  over  the 
Ark  of  the  Covenant,  shadowing  the 
mercy-seat  where  Jehovah  had  prom- 
ised to  meet  his  people  and  commune 
witli  them.  Tlie  Shcchiuali  was  no 
longer  needed  when  the  only  begotten 
Son  of  the  Father  became  flesh  and 
dwelt  among  us.  lie  was  its  antitype, 
its  glorious  fulfilment.  Groat  is  the 
mystery  of  godliness,  God  manifested 
in  the  flesh ;  the  angels  desire  to  look 
into  it. 

We  have  neither  the  Shechinah  nor 
the  Incarnate  One ;  we  know  Christ  no 
more  after  tlie  flesh,  yet  His  glory 
lingers.  Is  it  not  strange  that,  of  all 
the  procession  of  the  mighties  who  have 
passed  by,  not  one  has  wholly  escaped 
the  twilight  of  oblivion  save  this  Car- 
penter of  Nazareth?  Kings  and  poten- 
tates, sages  and  philosophers,  Caesars 
and  Alexanders  and  Napoleons — their 
greatness  has  vanished  like  the  imsub- 
stantial  fabric  of  a  dream.  Of  them 
was  it  written,  ""  The  path  of  glory  leads 
but  to  the  grave.  **  But  not  so  of  this 
Nazarene  Carpenter.  His  name  has 
grown  brighter  with  each  succeeding 
age,  and  shall  until  every  knee  shall 
bow  at  the  mention  of  it. 

'*No  mortal  can  with  Him  compare 
Among  the  sons  of  men ; 
Fairer  is  He  than  all  the  fair 
That  fill  the  heavenly  train." 

The  apostle  said,  ^'We  behold  His 
glory. "  We  also,  good  friends,  have 
seen  it,  the  glory  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
waxing  like  a  crescent  from  the  begin- 
ning until  now.  What  was  the  glory 
that  John  saw?  What  is  the  glory  that 
gives  an  unchallenged  preeminence  to 
the  Carpenter  of  Nazareth  over  all  the 
earth  to-day? 

I.  It  was  not  the  gkry  of  an  iUustri- 
0U8  birth.    No  bells  were  rung  when 


Prince  Immanuel  came.  He  was  of 
humble  parentage,  a  child  of  the  people. 
His  boyhood  was  passed  in  an  obscure 
village  in  a  remote  comer  of  the  earth. 
He  learned  the  trade  of  a  carpenter,  and 
at  eventide  wiped  the  sweat  of  honest 
toil  from  His  brow.  There  was  no  halo 
around  His  head,  nor  any  outward 
token  of  glory  beyond  that  of  other 
men. 

II.  Nor  was  it  the  glory  of  any  natural 
endowment,  such  as  extraordinary  wis- 
dom. He  was  indeed  possessed  of  that 
The  great  themes  whicli  reach  out  into 
eternity — God,  immortality.  Judgment, 
heaven,  hell — themes  which  the  sages 
and  philosophers  had  avoided  or  treated 
with  the  utmost  diffidence,  He  boldly 
confronted — He,  an  untutored  hand- 
worker. And  when  He  touched  these 
problems  He  solved  them.  His  teach- 
ing was  characterized  by  the  utmost 
simplicity.  There  is  much  turgid  pro- 
lixity in  the  philosophical  discussions 
of  our  time.  Goldsmith  said  to  Dr. 
Johnson,  *^  You  make  your  little  fishes 
talk  like  whales.  **  This  is  our  fault, 
and  men  foster  it  by  their  foolish  fond- 
ness for  a  seeming  profundity  which  is 
mere  bathos.  This  Jesus  used  no  ses- 
quipedalian words.  He  set  forth  the 
sublimities  in  terms  so  plain  that  a 
wayfaring  man,  however  foolish,  need 
not  err  in  them.  And  He  spake  with 
the  might  and  power  of  an  original  au- 
thority— not  like  the  scribes,  who  were 
mere  empyrics,  but  like  one  who  had 
dwelt  in  the  midst  of  those  glorious 
realities  of  which  He  testified  from 
personal  knowledge.  His  word  wa8» 
**  Verily,  verily  I  say  unto  you. "  He 
waved  aside  the  wisdom  of  all  the 
rabbis  who  had  gone  before  Him.  "  Ye 
have  heard  how  it  was  said  by  them  of 
olden  time**  thus  and  so,  "but  /say 
unto  you.  **  //  Who  is  this  that  speaks 
in  such  presumptuous  terms  ?  The  Car- 
penter of  Nazareth.  Yet  His  words 
have  outlived  all  the  wisdom  of  the 
wise ;  and  now,  nineteen  hundred  years 
having  passed,  they  wield  the  oom- 
manding  influence  among  men  and  na- 
tions.   As  a  teacher  of  divine  troth  this 
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Han  from  the  carpenter-shop  of  Naza- 
reth stands  solitary  and  alone.  The 
world  assents  to  the  judgment  of  the 
oflken  sent  by  the  Sanhcdrin  to  arrest 
Hhn,  ^  Never  man  spake  like  this  man.  ^ 

Nevertheless  this  was  not  the  glory 
which  John  saw,  nor  can  it  account  for 
his  preeminent  place  in  history  until 
this  day. 

in.  Nor  was  it  ih^  glory  cf  power. 
He  was  indeed  possessed  of  power  be- 
yond all  other  men,  insomuch  that  He 
said,  **  All  power  is  given  unto  Me.  " 

He  had  an  absolute  command  of  na- 
tme.  Xerxes  scourged  the  stormy 
waves,  and  they  roared  back  defiant 
laughter.  Jesus  said,  *^  Peace,  be  still ! " 
and,  like  naughty  children,  they  sobbed 
themselves  to  sleep  before  Him.  At 
His  repnwchful  word  the  fig-tree  with- 
ered; in  His  hands  the  loaves  multi- 
plied that  the  hungry  might  be  fed. 
He  went  down  to  the  marriage  at  Cana : 

The    ooDBclons  water,  touched    by    gnc» 

divine, 
OonfetMd  its  Lord,  and  blushed  itself  to 

wine. 

Not  less  absolute  was  His  authority  over 
men.  To  the  fishermen  by  the  lake- 
side, to  the  tax-gatherer  at  the  receipt  of 
customs.  He  said,  **  Follow  Me  1*^  and, 
as  if  moved  by  some  mesmeric  or  hyp- 
notic influence,  they  straightway  rose 
and  followed  Him.  And  multitudes 
have  been  doing  it  ever  since.  He 
spoke  of  the  heavenly  grace  in  hearing 
of  the  Magdalene,  and  she,  her  gar- 
ments bedraggled  in  vice  and  her  heart 
flDed  with  unutterable  shame,  came  and 
wept  before  Him.  He  spoke  to  the 
childxen,  and  they  came  clambering 
npon  His  knees ;  He  spoke  to  the  un- 
clean spirits  who  had  taken  possession 
of  the  demonaic,  and  lo  1  he  sat  at  the 
Lord's  feet,  clothed  and  in  his  right 
mind.  He  called  aloud  at  the  grave's 
mouth,  "  Come  forth  1 "  and  the  sheeted 
dead  arose  to  newness  of  life. 

In  all  these  visible  tokens  of  the  power 
of  Jesus  we  are  impressed  with  the 
thoaght  of  reserve  power.  His  mira- 
cles told  not  so  much  of  what  Ho  did 
at  of  what  He  might  do.    There  was 


the  hiding  of  strength.  When  they 
came  with  lanterns,  and  staves,  and 
spears  to  Gethsemane,  lie  said,  **  Whom 
seek  ye?"  They  answered.  "*  Jesus  of 
Nazareth. "  And  at  His  words,  "I  am 
He  I "  they  went  backward  and  fell  to 
the  ground.  Was  this  because  there 
was  for  a  moment  a  breaking  forth  of 
His  secret  i)ower?  Had  they  touched 
the  live  wire  of  Omnipotence?  In  any 
case,  such  u  manifestation  befitted  Ilim 
who  mode  the  supreme  claim,  **A11 
power  is  giv(;u  unto  Me. " 

Nevertheless  this  was  not  the  glory 
of  which  John  spoke,  nor  is  it  the  mem- 
ory of  this  manifestation  of  power  that 
gives  to  Jesus  His  conspicuous  place  as 
the  greatest  of  earth's  mighties. 

IVs  Was  it  His  extraordinary  good- 
■ru'^f  Here  indeed  He  stood  solitary 
and  alone.  lie  w^as  uot  conscious  of 
sin.  No  confession  of  sin  ever  fell  from 
His  lips.  Adam  hid  himself  among  the 
trees  of  the  garden  because  he  was 
ashamed.  David  cried,  **IIave  mercy 
upon  me,  O  God,  according  to  thy  lov- 
ing kindness ;  according  unto  the  mul- 
titude of  thy  tender  mercies,  blot  out 
my  transgressions.  Wash  me  thor- 
oughly from  mine  iniquity,  and  cleanse 
me  from  my  sin.  For  I  acknowledge 
my  transgressions  and  my  sin  is  ever 
before  me.  "  Isaiah  exclaimed,  "  Woe 
is  me,  for  I  am  a  man  of  unclean  lips !  ^ 
Paul  was  overwhelmed  with  contrition  : 
"  Oh,  wretched  man  that  I  am,  who  will 
dc;liver  me  from  the  bcxly  of  this  death ! " 
Cut  Jesus  sent  forth  this  challenge, 
**  Wliich  of  you  convinceth  Me  of  sin?" 

If  a  single  flaw  had  been  found  in 
His  life  and  character,  if  the  search- 
light of  criticism  through  these  cen- 
turies had  been  able  to  detect  so  much 
even  as  a  suggestion  of  a  single  sin,  or 
ill-considered  word,  or  selfish  deed,  the 
whole  fabric  of  the  Christian  faith 
would  have  fallen  asunder,  for  it  rests 
upon  the  absolute  perfectness  of  the 
character  of  this  Jesus.  But  the  world 
unites  in  the  confession  made  by  the 
centurion  who  had  charge  of  His  cruci- 
fixion, "*  Verily,  this  was  a  righteous 
man." 
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Nor  was  this  merely  negative  good- 
ness. All  the  positive  graces  of  char- 
acter were  bound  together  in  Him. 
Name  any  attribute  of  a  noble  life,  and 
lo  I  Ue  had  it  in  perfection.  He  was 
par  excellence  the  Son  of  man,  i.e.,  the 
ideal  of  manhood.  His  biography  was 
written  in  eloquent  words.  "  He  went 
about  doing  good.  "  He  showed  forth 
kindness  toward  all — His  friends  and 
His  enemies,  drabs,  thieves,  lepers, 
God's  poor,  and  the  devil's  poor — to  all 
alike  and  impartially.  He  deserved  the 
tribute  which  Rcuau,  His  infidel  biog- 
rapher, has  paid  to  Him :  **  Whatever 
may  be  the  surprises  of  the  future, 
Jesus  will  never  be  surpassed.  His 
worship  will  grow  young  without  ceas- 
ing ;  His  legend  will  call  forth  tears 
without  end ;  His  sufferings  will  melt 
the  noblest  hearts;  all  ages  will  pro- 
claim that  among  the  sous  of  men  there 
is  none  bom  greater  than  Jesus. " 

But  the  glory  which  the  apostle  saw 
in  Him,  and  the  glory  which  all  be- 
lievers have  seen  in  Him  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Christian  era,  was  some- 
thing more  than  this,  something  more 
than  adventitious  greatness  which  natu- 
ral or  supernatural  powers  and  grace 
could  cx)nfer  upon  Him. 

V.  We  beheld  Ilis  glory  as  of  the  only 
begotten  of  tJie  Father.  He  had  nothing 
less  than  the  glory  of  Godhood.  He  was 
the  only  begotten  of  the  Father ;  His 
glory  was  like  that  of  the  Shechinah, 
at  once  the  shining  forth  and  the  ad- 
umbration of  deity.  He  was  God  mani- 
fest in  flesh.  To  attribute  to  Jesus  all 
the  foregoing  tokens  of  greatness,  while 
denying  Him  this  divineness,  this  glory 
as  of  the  only  begotten  of  the  Father, 
is  to  all  infinitely  short  of  the  truth. 

He  claimed  to  be  very  God  of  very 
God.  His  claim  was  verified  at  His 
birth  by  the  singing  of  the  angels ;  at 
His  baptism  by  the  voice  from  heaven ; 
at  His  transfiguration  by  the  enfolding 
cloud,  which  was  again  the  Shechinah, 
the  excellent  glory,  and  the  voice  say- 
ing, "This  is  my  beloved  Son" ;  at  His 
death  by  the  shrouding  of  the  heavens 
and  the  rocklDg  of  the  earth;  at  His 


resurrection  by  the  breaking  of  His 
bands  of  death  when  He  took  captivity 
captive;  at  His  ascension,  when  He 
arose  with  uplifted  hands  and  vanished 
from  sight,  leaving  His  benediction 
upon  the  world ;  at  Pentecost,  when 
there  came  a  baptism  of  fire  and  of 
power  because  Jesus  had  breathed  upon 
His  disciples ;  and  all  along  history  by 
innumerable  miracles  of  grace,  for  He 
still  walks  up  and  down  our  thorough- 
fares opening  blind  eyes,  wiping  away 
the  scales  of  leprosy,  dispossessing 
those  who  have  been  demented  by  un- 
clean spirits,  and  raising  the  dead. 
This  is  the  glory  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
the  glory  as  of  the  only  begotten  of  the 
Father. 

VI.  But  why  this  shining  forth  of 
glory  f  It  is  surely  not  for  Uie  gratifi- 
cation of  the  curious.  At  this  point 
we  come  upon  two  significant  words, 
grace  and  truth.  The  only  begotten  of 
the  Father  was  full  of  grace  and  truth. 

His  coming  to  the  earth  was  to  show 
the  grace  of  Qod  to  usward.  He 
brought  the  message,  "Gk)d  so  loved 
the  world  that  He  gave  His  only  begot- 
ten Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in 
Him  should  not  perish,  but  have  ever- 
lastmg  life.  **  As  the  Shechinah  led  the 
children  of  Israel  out  of  the  land  of 
Egypt,  out  of  the  house  of  their  bond- 
age, so  did  this  living  antitype  of  the 
Shechinah,  the  only  begotten  of  the 
Father,  come  to  deliver  our  ruined  nee 
from  the  bondage  of  spiritual  and  eter- 
nal death. 

The  word  truth  here  characterizes 
our  Lord's  devotion  to  this  work. 
Aletheia  is  a  larger  word ;  it  means 
more  than  veracity.  It  means  loyaUy 
to  a  noble  purpose.  It  means  an  un- 
swerving devotion  to  a  supreme  object 
of  life.  So  we  say  of  a  man,  some- 
times, he  is  true  as  steel ;  he  is  true  as 
the  needle  to  the  pole.  So  true  was 
Jesus  to  His  errand  of  grace.  He  never 
forgot  it.  He  never  swerved  from  it. 
Perhaps  He  might  have  chosen  an  easier 
path,  but  in  that  He  would  not  have 
been  a  true  man.  He  set  His  face 
steadfastly  toward  the  cfobb.    He  never 
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flinched.  In  the  beginning  He  offered 
Himself  to  bring  a  message  of  amnesty 
to  the  world.  As  He  set  forth,  He 
caught  up  the  handwriting  of  ordi- 
nances which  were  against  us — the  de- 
cree, "The  soul  that  sinneth  it  shall 
die. "  It  was  His  purpose  to  erase  that 
decree  in  blood  and  nail  it  to  His  cross. 
For  thirty  weary  years  He  was  ever 
mindful  of  His  mission.  With  that 
grim  death-sentence  in  His  hand.  He 
nm  the  gantlet  of  men  and  devils. 
They  reviled  Him  and  spit  upon  Him — 
on  He  ran;  they  scourged  Him,  they 
loaded  Him  with  shame  and  obloquy 
—on  He  ran,  until  He  reached  the  hill- 
top outside  the  walls  of  the  Holy  City, 
and  there,  while  they  nailed  Him  to  the 
crosa,  He  delivered  His  message  of 
grace.  While  His  enemies  seemed  to  be 
nailing  Him  to  the  accursed  beam,  He 
was  blotting  out  the  handwriting  of 
the  ordinance  which  was  against  us  with 
His  own  precious  blood  and  nulling  it 
to  His  cross  (Col.  11.  14) . 

His  work  was  done ;  His  glory — the 
glory  of  the  only  begotten  of  the  Father 
—was  perfected  in  this  message  of 
gnce.  And  the  heavens  opened.  A 
retinue  of  angels  met  Him  and  bore 
Him  back  to  the  glory  which  He  had 
with  the  Father  before  the  world  was. 
"Lift  up  your  heads,  O  ye  gates,  "  they 
cried,  "  and  be  ye  lifted  up,  ye  everlast- 
ing doors,  and  let  the  King  of  Glory 
enter  in  I"  He  was  dead,  but  liveth 
and  is  alive  for  evermore,  and  ever 
maketh  intercession  for  us. 

The  head  that  ODoe  was  crowned  with  thorns 
Is  crowned  with  fclory  now. 

And  meanwhile,  here  on  earth.  His 
name  grows  brighter  with  every  pass- 
ing year.  The  story  of  His  work  in 
oar  behalf  is  finding  its  way  to  the 
hearts  of  the  children  of  men.  Where  - 
fore  God  hath  given  Him  the  NAME 
which  is  above  every  name ;  that  at  the 
name  of  Jesus  every  knee  should  bow, 
of  things  in  heaven,  and  things  in  earth, 
and  things  under  the  earth ;  and  that 
evisiy  tongue  should  confess  that  Jesus 
(%riBt  is  Lord,  to  the  glory  of  God  the 
Birthar  (PULiLlO). 


QLEAKINaS    FBOX    TEE    TBANS- 
FiaUBATION. 

By  Rev.    R.    T.    Jones  [Presbyte- 
rian], Philadelphia. 

And  after  six  days  Jetnts  taketh  Peter, 
James,  and  John  his  hroHier,  and 
bringeth  them  up  into  a  high  mountain 
apart. 

And  was  transfigured  before  them :  and 
his  face  did  sliine  as  the  nun,  and  his 
raiment  was  white  as  the  light. 

And,  behold,  tTiore  apjyeared  unto  them 
Moses  and  Elias  talking  with  them. 

Then  answered  Peter,  and  said  unto 
Jesus,  Lord,  it  is  good  for  us  to  be  here: 
if  thou  unit,  let  us  make  here  three 
tabernacles;  one  for  thee,  and  one  for 
Mottes,  andone  for  Elias. 

While  he  yet  spake,  behold,  a  bright  cloud 
ater8hiidau>ed  them :  and  behtdd  a  voic^ 
out  of  the  cloud,  which  said,  This  is  my 
beloved  Son,  in  whom  lam  well  pleased; 
hear  ye  him. — Matt.  xvii.  1-5. 

To  most  people  mountains  have  fas- 
cinating charms.  Their  high,  towering 
summits  and  uatural  beauty  lend  tlieiii 
an  enchantment  timt  is  rapturous  in  its 
effect.  But  many  mountains,  though 
great  for  their  magnificent  1audscui)e, 
yet  in  a  historic  sense  have  been  made 
greater  on  account  of  some  thrilling 
events— events  in  tlie  lives  of  individ- 
uals and  nations — which  occurreil  on 
them.  Thus  we  think  of  Mount  Her- 
mon — the  Mount  Blimc  of  Palest  inc. 

From  the  ancient  of  days  it  was  an 
object  of  adminition,  and  extolled  Ijy 
the  Jews.  Of  its  majestic  height  and 
copious  dews  the  Hebrew  bards  sang  in 
sweet  and  melodious  strain. 

But  to  the  Christians  Mount  Hernion 
shall  1x3  forever  dear  :is  the  place  where 
occurred  the  matchless  scene  in  the  life 
of  Jesus — the  Transfiguration. 

The  shades  of  evening  wt-re  falling 
as  Jesus  climbed  to  one  of  ITcrnion*s 
peaks.  He  loved  the  stillness  of  uiglit 
and  the  solitude  of  the  mountain. 

Peter,  James,  and  John  were  favore*! 
as  His  companions  to  witness  that 
heavenly   scene    verifying    His    owu 
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words,  ^  But  I  tell  you  of  a  truth,  there 
be  some  standing  here  which  shall  not 
taste  of  death  till  they  see  the  Kingdom 
of  God. " 

Ascending  Mount  Hermon  in  faith, 
from  the  Transfiguration  we  learn  two 
most  valuable  lessons,  one  pertaining 
to  the  ditins  reality  of  Jems,  the  other 
concerning  the  future  condition  and 
»(tfety  of  the  taints  in  glory. 

Here  Qod  attests  the  divinity  of  our 
Saviour :  **  This  is  My  beloved  Son,  in 
whom  I  am  well  pleased. "  His  eter- 
nal Sonship  is  proclaimed. 

Yes,  Jesus  was  and  is  more  than  man. 
He  is  the  Gk)d-man.  In  His  life  on  this 
earth  how  beautifully  the  divine  and 
human  are  met  and  blended  I  It  was  as 
man  He  walked  the  roads  of  Judea  and 
(Galilee,  but  it  was  as  God  He  walked 
upon  the  waves.  It  was  as  man  He 
mingled  His  tears  in  genuine  sympathy 
with  those  of  Martha  and  Mary,  but  it 
was  as  Qod  He  said,  **  Lazarus,  come 
forth. " 

Previous  to  the  Transfiguration  many 
were  the  marvelous  deeds  Jesus  had 
wrought,  deeds  stamped  with  the  super- 
natural, and  manifesting  His  divine 
power.  But  notwithstanding  all,  the 
disciples  were  slow  to  behold  the  divine 
in  His  life.  But  on  the  Mount  of  the 
Transfiguration  the  three  favored  ones 
heard  the  voice  of  God  attesting  the 
claims  of  Jesus,  **  This  is  My  beloved 
Son." 

Our  Samour  is  divine.  In  worship- 
ing Jesus,  we  do  not  bow  to  a  mere 
hero,  or  martyr,  or  good  man,  or  a  re- 
former; but  we  acknowledge  Him  as 
our  Prophet,  Priest,  and  King,  who  is 
God,  for  '*I  and  My  Father  are  one. " 
His  mighty  deeds.  His  miracles,  His 
resurrection,  and  God's  voice  from  the 
cloud  sufficiently  prove  the  divine  real- 
ity of  Jesus,  and  these  are  corrobo* 
rated  by  our  experience. 

The  influence  He  exerts  on  our  souls 
is  divine.  This  we  know  to  be  true 
from  our  experience.  And  what  power 
can  shake  the  positive  knowledge 
learned  from  experience? 

Our  seeing  the  stars  shining  confinns 


the  figures  of  the  astronomers ;  the  res- 
toiHtion  of  the  patient's  health  is  to  him 
a  sure  proof  of  the  doctor's  skill,  and 
the  perfume  of  the  rose  is  a  proof  of  its 
existence ;  so  to  the  believer  the  con- 
stant influence  of  Jesus  in  his  soul  is  an 
assurance,  a  positive  proof,  that  Ee  i$ 
divine. 

All  concede  that  only  the  divine 
operation  of  God's  spirit  can  regenerate 
the  soul.  Essential  in  our  conversion 
is  the  supernatural,  but  not  less  essen- 
tial is  the  same  power  to  guide  us  in 
this  world  of  conflict  and  temptation  to 
a  perfect  character  and  heaven. 

The  divinity  that  thapee  our  ends  \b 
constantly  working  in  us,  producing  the 
desired  effect. 

Between  the  believer's  heart  and  the 
divine  heart  there  is  a  sweet  com- 
munion, and  through  the  channels  of 
faith  and  love  Jesus  communicates  to 
His  followers  strength  and  comfort. 

Abraham  Lincoln— immortal  name- 
was  truly  great — great  in  his  office, 
great  everywhere.  But  what  a  mighty 
man  in  sympathy  was  he  I  His  large 
heart  throbbed  in  compassion  for  the 
down-trodden,  the  affiicted,  and  the 
unfortunate.  During  the  civfl  war 
many  a  soldier  was  court-martialed  to 
bear  punishment  for  desertion,  mutiny, 
or  breach  of  orders.  But  the  pleadings 
and  tears  of  a  mother  for  her  doomed 
son  always  affected  the  President's 
heart,  and  pardon  was  the  result  After 
the  assassin's  villanous  deed,  no  longer 
could  the  great  man  do  any  act  of 
kindness.  When  his  heart  ceased  to 
beat  in  death,  his  sympathy,  his  philan- 
thropy, no  longer  could  find  expres- 
sion. But  Jesus,  the  Divine  Emanci- 
pator of  mankind,  was  not  separated 
even  by  death  from  the  living.  He  is 
**•  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for- 
ever**— the  same  in  His  influence,  the 
same  in  His  sympathy. 

*^  For  they  are  dead  which  sought  the 
young  child's  life, "  but  Jesus  stUi  Uv- 
eth.  The  tongues  that  have  spoken 
loudly  and  the  hands  that  have  written 
against  the  Saviour  have  crumbled  In 
the  grave,  but  the  divine  Captain  of 
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our  aalyation  is  still  working  mighty 
deeds  in  human  hearts.  He  is  march- 
ing on,  conquering  and  to  conquer. 

The  spreading  of  the  Go8i)el  and  the 
experience  of  helievers  confirm  the 
Soiptural  truth  that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of 
God—**  This  is  My  heloved  Son.  in  whom 
I  am  well  pleased ;  hear  ye  Him.  ^ 

Conoeming  man  from  this  great  event 
in  the  life  of  Jesus  wc  learn : 

1.  ThaX  death  doet  not  annihilate  the 
mui. 

Death  works  a  great  havoc  among 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  Adam's  race. 
It  uproots  affection,  breaks  the  family 
cirde,  and  separates  loving  hearts.  On 
looount  of  death  many  are  the  lonely 
and  bleeding  hearts  in  our  world  to-da}*. 
*  Rachel,  weeping  for  her  children,  re- 
fined to  be  comforted,  because  they 
were  not. " 

But  though  death  may  separate  and 
demolish  tlie  body,  it  cannot  annihilate 
the  soul ;  for  there  is  life  beyond.  The 
appearance  of  Moses  and  Ellas  is  abun- 
dant proof  of  this. 

Prior  to  the  discovery  of  America  by 
Columbus,  we  can  readily  imagine  that 
there  were  men  speculating  upon  the 
possibility  of  land  beyond.  But  after 
the  brave  Italian  sailed  over  the  un- 
known seas,  discovered  a  new  conti- 
nent, returned  with  the  news,  no  longer 
ires  America  in  the  realm  of  spccula- 
Uon,  but  a  positive  certainty.  And 
who  is  there  can  doubt  the  existence 
of  America? 

Before  the  star  of  Bethlehem  shone 
OQ  this  world — a  chaos  of  darkness  and 
ignorance — there  was  in  the  human 
heart  a  longing  for  immortality,  a  hope 
for  life  beyond.  But  Jesus  did  not 
•peculate.  He  revealed  life  and  immor- 
tality, and  the  scene  on  Hermon  con- 
finned  His  teachings. 

Nine  hundred  years  had  rolled  away 
ainoe  Elias  had  been  taken  up  in  the 
whirlwind,  and  fifteen  hundred  years 
since  Moses  died  on  lonely  Nebo.  On 
Hermon  they  appeared.  They  were 
not  dead,  but  living  with  Qod  in  the 
palioe  above— glorious  fact  I  inspiring 
tnitiil 


The  dove  returned  to  Noah  with  an 
olive  leaf  in  her  mouth.  That  leaf  was 
a  message.  It  proclaimed  that  the 
waters  were  abated,  and  that  land  was 
in  sight.  Moses  and  Elias  brought  a 
message  from  Mount  Zion  proclaiming 
life  beyond  the  grave.  Thus  life  be- 
yond the  grave  is  not  the  creation  of 
fancy  or  myth,  but  the  revelation  of 
Ood  to  man,  confirmed  by  the  heavenly 
messengers  on  Mount  Hermon,  and  for- 
ever established  by  the  resurrection  of 
Jesus. 

2.  The  gathering  together  of  the  mints 
in  heaven.  Moses,  the  law- giver,  leader, 
and  prophet,  and  Elijah,  the  man  of 
prayer  and  faith,  lived  too  for  apart  as 
to  time  to  meet  on  earth,  but  they  met 
in  heaven. 

The  closing  act  in  the  life  of  Moses 
is  stamped  with  sadness.  The  ^'man 
of  God"  and  the  bravo  leader  who  ac- 
complished so  much  in  life  is  not  i)er- 
mitted  to  land  in  earthly  Canaan.  One 
act  shuts  him  from  tlie  promised  land. 
But  he  can  ascend  Mount  Nebo  and 
from  a  distance  view  the  coveted  spot. 
And  there,  an  old  man  and  alone  in 
a  lonely  place,  he  breathes  his  lost — no 
earthly  friend  or  relative  to  wait  on 
him  in  his  lost  hours. 

Elijah,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the 
midst  of  heavenly  splendor,  was  instan- 
taniK)usly  tninslatod.  But  whatever 
the  mode  of  their  departure  from  this 
earth,  tlie  end  acconiplisluKi  was  the 
some.     They  were  gathered  home. 

While  death  comes  to  all  in  God*s 
own  time,  it  comes  in  different  ways. 
Some  suffer  great  agony,  and  wane  away 
for  months,  if  not  years ;  others,  in  the 
prime  of  life  and  full  of  ambition, 
drop  suddenly  on  the  street  or  in  the 
office.  To  others  it  comes  in  railroad 
accident  or  cyclone  and  storm,  and  to 
others  on  the  deep  blue  sea. 

But  whatever  form  it  comes,  the  end 
is  the  same  :  it  gathers  home. 

A  colored  man  was  a  novelty  in  the 
community.  One  stormy  afternoon  a 
father  sent  his  newly  hired  colored  ser- 
vant to  bring  his  little  boy  from  school. 
Ho  reached  the  school-house  as  the  chil- 
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dron  were  coming  out.  The  sight  of  a 
negro  frightened  the  little  ones ;  thej 
nui  buck.  But  one  little  boy  in  the 
crowd  did  not  run.  He  knew  that  tlie 
colored  man  was  his  father's  servant, 
and  that  he  had  come  to  take  him  home. 

To  the  unbelievers,  to  the  godless, 
death  has  a  terror.  The  unprepared 
try  to  flee  from  it.  But  God's  children 
njcognize  it  as  their  Heavenly  Father's 
stTvant  (x>ming  to  take  them  home. 

In  its  very  presence  the  believer  sings, 
"  I  will  fear  no  evil,  for  Thou  art  with 
me.  "  Blessed  thought — going  home 
to  that  place  where  there  is  no  more 
parting. 

Let  this  thought  cheer  the  drooping 
head  and  the  lonely  heart. 

'^Ye  who  have  mourned  when  the   spriDg 
flowers  were  taken. 
When   the  ripe   fruit  fell  richly  to  the 
f^round. 
When  the  loved  slept,  in  brif^hter  homes  to 
waken. 
Where  their  pale  brows  with  spirit  wreaths 
are  crowned." 

Be  of  good  cheer.  For  the  fathers, 
motliers,  and  sons,  and  daughters  are 
sjife  and  well  in  glory. 

**IjarKe  are  the  mansions   in  my  Father's 

dwelling, 

Olad.aro  the  homes  that  sorrows  never  dim : 

Sweet  are  the  harps  in  holy  music  swelling, 

Soft  are  the  tones  which  raise  the  heavenly 

hymn;" 

and 

**Soon  we^ll  reach  the  shining  river. 
Soon  our  pilgrimage  will  cease." 

3.  lieoognition  in  heaven.  We  shall 
know  each  other  there.  Not  only  had 
Moses  imd  Ellas  l)ocome  acquainted  in 
heaven,  but  even  the  disciples,  as  yet 
in  the  flesh,  recognize  them.  What  a 
happy  thought  this  suggests — not  only 
we  shall  meet,  but  we  shall  also  know 
each  other. 

True,  Jesus  will  be  the  central  figure 
to  us  in  the  mansion  above.  But  aroimd 
that  inexpressible  joy  cluster  other 
joys.  One  of  them  will  be  the  meet- 
ing with  those  noble  souls  whom  we 
have  not  met  on  this  earth,  but  have 
contributed  to  our  happiness  and  joy 
here.     The  prophets,  the  apostles,  and 


all  the  sacred  authors  whose  writings 
have  guided  our  souls — meeting  with 
them — thrice  blessed  thought  I 

Many  a  time  we  have  sung  with  rap- 
turous delight,  ""  Rock  of  Ages,  cleft  for 
me,"  and  "Jesus,  lover  of  my  soul," 
and  "All  hail  the  power  of  Jesus' 
name, "  and  **  Nearer,  my  God,  to 
Thee,  "  and  other  inspiring  hynms. 

Wo  praise  God  for  Perronct,  Watts, 
Charles  Wesley,  Toplady,  Williams, 
and  hosts  of  other  sweet  singers.  But 
in  heaven  we  shall  meet  them  and  know 
them,  and  unito  with  them  in  singing 
the  songs  of  the  Ijsmb. 

But  there  arc  others  in  heaven.  We 
knew  them  on  this  earth ;  wc  lived 
under  the  same  roof ;  we  ate  from  the 
same  table ;  our  hearts  were  entwined 
with  cords  of  love  around  theirs.  But, 
though  separated,  the  binding-tie  of 
affection  is  not  broken,  and  soon  we 
shall  meet  them,,  and  know  them. 
Glorious  reunion  in  our  Father's  home  I 

The  hope  of  meeting  beyond  sheds 
light  of  joy  on  our  path  now,  and  makes 
the  heart  vibrate  with  heavenly  longing. 

A  friend  was  about  crossing  the  ocean 
to  visit  the  scenes  of  his  early  days — 
his  happy  days  of  boyhood.  He  was 
going  alone,  leaving  his  famUy  behind. 
On  being  asked  if  he  could  feel  con- 
tented without  his  family,  his  reply 
was,  "  I  would  like  to  have  my  family 
with  me,  but  my  desire  to  meet  and 
the  hope  of  seeing  my  aged  father  and 
others  is  so  strong  that  I  am  quite  re- 
signed for  the  time  being  to  part  a 
while  with  my  family.  " 

Is  not  that  an  illustration  of  the 
Christian's  feelings  when  about  cross- 
ing the  sea  of  death.  There  are  attach- 
ments to  this  world.  There  are  friends 
here.  Can  we  part  with  all?  Oh, 
vesi  We  have  friends  and  dear  ones 
beyond ;  we  have  an  interest  in  heaven ; 
and  for  heaven's  immortal  bliss  and 
glorv  w^e  part  with  all  things  below. 

We  praise  God  for  these  lessons  from 
Mount  Ilermon,  and  the  transaction  on 
Moimt  Calvary  has  made  them  doubly 
sure.  Therefore 

**Ijet  not  your  heart  be  troubled :  ye  bellflVB 

in  God,  believe  also  in  Me. 
In  my  Father*s  house  are  many  maosloiis. 
I  go  and  prepare  a  place  for  yoo.* 
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8T1ISZN&    TEOnaETS   FBOX  BE- 
OENT  8ESX0NS. 

CmoflT  is  frnpiiini;  our  boartu  with  rever- 
enoe  for  man.    If  God  no  reverenced  biiman 
nature  as  to  come  to  it  as  "the  carpenter's 
■on."  niaD  must  be  of  fcreat  diKnltv,  and 
justice  to  him  will  be  homage  to  God.   Justice 
h  always  eztendinfc  its  meaning  snd  sway. 
LbI  it  irrow!    Justice  in  one  age  becomes 
cnielty  in  a  later.    It  was  onot^  **  Justice"  to 
haoff  men  for  a  word.    It  was  ''Justice'*  later 
on  to  imprison  Bunyan  Id  years  for  preach- 
10ir.    Then  it  was  '^Justice*'^  to  send  children 
to  work  in  factories  at  eif^bt  years  of  age.  It 
has  been  called  **  Justice**  to  make  high  prices 
and  pay  low  wages,  and  to  steal  both  "the 
common  and  the  goose.**    But  these  factors 
hare  now  been  cost  out  from  the  iletlnition. 
And  who  shall  say  how  wide  the  circle  shall 
yet    be  drawn?     An   eieht-hoiirs   day    for 
miners  may  yet  be  as  easily  grunted  as  it  has 
been  indignantly  refused.    Women  used  to 
work  mors  than  eight  hours  in   the  pits, 
draanring  ooal-tnicks  along  by  chains  fast- 
msd  round  their  waists.    That  was  thought 
"Just"  then,  but  it  would  not  be  endurable 
BOir.    Oombinations  were  once  illegal.    Even 
BOir  extraordinary  efforts   are   sometimes 
made  to  barrass  and  vex  a  trades    union. 
If  tiM  union  does  what  is  wrong,  let  it  be 
vanished.    But  societies  of  workmen  are  as 
mnch  for  the  public  safety  as  lor  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  men  themselves. 

But  if  capitalists  and  the  nation  are  to  be 
Jort  to  workmen,  workmen  muHt  be  Just  to 
one  another.  Intimidation  at  elections,  and 
Id  Inland,  is  not  worse  than  the  boycotting, 
molestation,  and  intimidation  of  fellow 
woricmen  at  home.  It  would  be  highly 
natifylDK,  no  doubt,  if  all  men  would  do 
jnst  what  we  wish  them  to  do;  if  all  voters 
would  go  to  the  polls;  if  all  parents  were  en- 
thusiantic  for  their  children *s  education;  if 
eveiy  workman  would  save  for  a  rainy  day; 
if  every  one  would  regularly  attend  niiblic 
worship.  But  people  do  not  so  gratify  u.s, 
and  we  must  not  seek  to  hammer  one  anot)ier 
into  a  cast-iron  rigbteoufmess.  On  both  sides 
Justice  must  prevail,  and  luHtice  is  needed  in 
the  form  of  a  tolerant  attitude  towanl  those 
who  do  not  comply  with  our  wislitm,  as  well 
u  In  other  forms.  Only  such  Justice  as 
Christ  inspires  will  bring  peace.  In  His 
Spirit  la  the  sovereign  reme<ly  for  that  selflKh 
desire  out  of  which  nearly  all  injustice  flows. 
Lovinf  and  adoring  Christ,  men  will  learn 
to  desire  what  Is  good  and  Just,  and  only  as 
onr  wishes  harmonise  with  our  dutieR  can 
we  be  said  to  enter  into  reat,^  Hollo  well. 
(Xatt.  xi.  34.) 

Ws  hope  for  the  day  when  the  best  things 
will  be  made  the  common  things.    We  hoim 
for  the  day  when  men  will  seek  not  so  much 
to  give  charitv  as  to  do  justice;  when  men 
will  seek  not  for  patronage,    hut  for  oppor- 
tunities of  service;  when  the  Church  nhall  no 
more  present  tlie  spectacle  of  haggling  for 
her  rights,  but  Instead  shall  he  anxioux  to 
let  every  one  see  how  every  dftnll  in  the  lifn 
of  the  communitT  is  dear  to  her— how  it  bi>- 
lieves  in  Just  and  generous   dealing,  how  it 
has  caoght  the  blaster's  spirit  of  liming  the 
life  to  save  It.    We   hope  to  see  the  ideal  of 
Christ's  teaching  in  the  State  as  well  as  in 
Che  Church.    We  hope   to  see  the  day  of  un- 
BStiiral  interpretation  of  His  words  disap- 
pear.   We  hope  to  see  men  believing  that  Ho 
meant  to  create  not   only  a  vast  religious 
chODipB,  bnt  In,  and  through,  and  by  it,  to 
craate  a  vast  social   change ;   to  make  the 
•mployerrsirud  the  workman  as  his  brother, 
or  as  his  son:  to  make  men  regard  Injury  to 
wwneii  as  injury  to  their  own  sifters:  to 
nahe  a  man  flnd   himself  not  in  some  niyn- 
Ueil  dream,  but  to  find  himself  in  the  often 
'- ''-  of  those  around  him.    We 


hope,  and  let  no  man  say  we  are  optimists— 
we  have  grounds  for  our  hope— we  are  be- 
ginning to  see  that  dawn  of  better  things 
which  50  years  ago  would  have  been  impos- 
sible. We  have  found  even  that  there  are 
companies  which  Hometimes  think  of  wages 
as  well  SH  of  dividends.  We  have  found  that 
it  has  at  last  dawne<l  upon  all.  in  a  measure, 
that  man  is  more  than  money;  cliaracter 
than  possessions;  purity  and  cfecency  than 
high  rents.— A'j/ron.     (l^s.  iv.  6.) 

We  look  upou  our  work  as  only  an  exhaust- 
ing function  in  our  life;  we  seek  our  insitira- 
tion  in  getting  away  from  it,  and  putting 
ourselves,  as  we  say,  through  literature  and 
through  art  into  those  lines  which  we  im- 
agine, in  our  error,  to  be  more  blessed  than 
ours  with  richness  itf  feeling  and  grandeur 
of  vision.  Wliat  fools  we  are  I  We  need  no 
escaiM)  from  work;  we  need  not  fall  on 
others.  We  also  stand  in  a  great  succession ; 
we  all  have  a  spiritual  ancestry.    In  every 

{>iece  of  drudgery  man  can  engage  in.  be  it 
lonest  and  helpful  to  the  progress  of  society, 
the  same  inspiring  memories  are  at  work  us 
in  those  who  sang  of  the  time  when  princes 
dug  their  wellM,  and  nobles  hollowed  them 
out   with   their   scepters   and  thoir  staves. 
There  is  not  a  bit  of  routine  in  life,  however 
cheap  our  unthinking  minds  nmy  count  it, 
but  ft  was  started  by  genius;  but  the  funda- 
mental facilities  of   life,  the  things  wt  um 
as  carelessly  as  wo   tread  the  pavement,  the 
very  fire  we  light,  the  very  alphaliet  we  use, 
our  daily  bread,  the  coins  we  handle,  the 
wheel  that  carries  us  alone,  the  doors  thai 
turn  on  their  hingeM,  the  glass  in  which  we 
see  heaven,  even  the  tools  we  handle  at  our 
work,  each  represents  some  early  triumph  of 
man*s  spirit  even  greater  than  those  inven- 
tions and  discoveries  wliioh  we  count  tlie 
crowning  glories  of  our  crowning  century. 
This  language  we  t  lirow  so  cheaply  at  each 
ether,   Chaucer,    Shakespeare,   Milton  were 
the  mouths  that  forged  it.     We  cannot  use  a 
word,  we  cannot  use  u  meaning  or  the  varia- 
tion of  a  meaning  of  a  word  In  English, 
without   molding  our  mind  and  lips  to  the 
emphasis  and  accent  of  some  original  spirit. 
The  InMuiration  of   genius  is  on  everj-thing 
we  touch.    Tliere  is  not  a  crank  the  miller 
turns,  not  a  brake  or  (mgine  upon  our  rail- 
way, not  a  Innic  that  sails  our  sea.  but  ro- 
(pnres  genius,  <*harftct«*r,  8elf-saorin(>e  for  its 
invention  ami  inaugii ration  in  the  Hervice  of 
humanit}'.     In  manual  toil,  in  commerce,  in 
education,  and  hi  imblitr  K*^rvice  at  home,  at 
the  council   iHtanf,  in  the  Church,  there  Ik 
not  a  bit  of  routine  you  can  put  your  liand 
to  but  the  saints  and  the  heroes  were  at  the 
l>eginning  the  origin  of  it.     Princes  dug  this 
well  of  yours,  j-oa.  the  nobles  of  the  TK'ople 
liollowiHi  it  out  with  their  soept«>rK  ana  tlieir 
staves.    If  I  re]M>at  these  common phvces,  it  is 
only  that  we  may  f«*el  how  thiH  (*ornnifm  life 
of  ours  in  the  ver>-  flt)er  and  grain  of  it  is 
saturated  and  dy<Ml  with  this  purple  wonder, 
with  the   Slain  of    love,  and   blood  of  the 
hearts    of    the    greatest    of     men.— »S'ni{fA. 
(Num.  xxi.  17,  IH.) 


THEKES  AND  TEZT3  OF  EECENT 
SEBK0N3. 

1.  Protestantism   in  North  America.     **lTe 

hath  not  dealt  so  with  any  nation.**— 
Ps.  oxivii.  sai.  W.  H.  Roberts,  D.D., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

2.  Spirituality  vs.   Genius.     •*And  Jew»»>el 

his  wife  said  unto  him.  Dost  thou  no^ 
govern  the  kingdom  of  Israel?  Arise, 
and  eat  hr*>ail.  and  1ft  thine  heart  Im* 
merry:  I  will  give  t]ie»»  the  vinevard  of 
Nalioth  the  .I«v.reelite."-1  Kings*  xxi.  7. 
John  Sitarhawk  Jones,  L>.D.,  Baltimore, 
Md. 
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Themes  and  Texts  of  Recent  Sermons. 


[Aug., 


a.  QaaliflcationflforDiTiDeSerHoe.  **Then 
■aid  tbey  unto  bim.  What  ahall  we  do 
that  we  miff ht  worlc  the  works  of  Qodf 
—John  Ti.  K.  Rt.  Rev.  Boyd  Carpenter, 
D.D.,  London,  Eng. 

4.  Kariolatry.  **And  when  they  were  come 
into  the  house,  they  saw  tho  youiur 
child  with  Mary  his  mother,  and  fell 
down,  and  woruiiped  him:  and  when 
they  had  opened  their  treasures,  they 
presented  unto  him  Kifts;  ffold,  and 
frankincense,  and  myrrh."— liatt  ii. 
11.  Justin  D.  Fulton,  D.  D. ,  Dallas,  T^z. 

ft.  Tike  Qenerations.  **One  generation  pass- 
eth  away,  and  another  fceneration 
oometh.**— Eocl.  I.  4.  T.  De  Witt  Tal- 
mage,  D.D.^  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 

0.  Inspiration  and  Inerrancy.  **  Wherefore 
I  take  you  to  record  this  day,  that  1 
am  pure  from  the  blood  of  all  men. 
Fori  have  not  shunned  to  declare  unto 
you  all  the  counsel  of  God."— Acts  zz. 
28127.    Willis  a  Craig,  D.D.,Chicafi:o, 

7.  Christianity  and  Social  Problems.  ''Ajid 
it  shall  come  to  pass  in  the  last  days, 
that  the  mountain  of  the  Lord^s  house 
shall  be  established  in  the  top  of  the 
mountains,  and  shall  be  exalted  above 
the  hills;  and  all  nations  shall  flow 
unto  it.  And  man v  people  shall  go  and 
say.  Come  ve,  and  let  us  go  up  to  the 
mountain  of  the  Lord,  to  the  house  of 
the  God  of  Jacob;  and  he  will  teach  us 
his  ways,  and  we  will  walk  in  his  paths: 
for  out  of  Zion  shall  go  forth  the  law, 
and  the  word  of  the  Lord  from  Jerusa- 
lem. "-Isa.  ii.  2,  8.  J.  M.  P.  Otts, 
D.D.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

8L  Hie  Working  and  Power  of  an  Accusing 
Conscience.  ** Then  Judas,  when  he  saw 
that  He  was  condemned,  repented  him- 
self, and  brought  again  the  80  pieces  of 
silver  to  the  chief  priests  and  elders, 
saylDg:  I  have  betrayed  the  innocent 
blood.  .  .  .  And  he  cast  down  the 
pieces  of  silver  in  the  temple,  and  de- 
parted, and  went  and  hanged  him- 
self. "—Matt,  zzvii.  8-6.  Rev.  J.  R. 
MacLeod,  Three  Rivers,  Canada. 

9.  A  Profitable  JAte.  **I  beseech  thee  for 
my  son  Onesimus,  whom  I  have  begot- 
tea  in  my  bonds:  which  in  time  past 
was  to  thee  unprofitable,  but  now 
profitable  to  thee  and  to  me."— Phile. 
X.  11.  D.  J.  Burrell,  D.D..  New  York 
City. 

10.  Three  Hundred  Better  than  Thirty  lliou- 
sand.    **  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Gideon. 

the  three  hundred  men  that  lapped 
111  I  save  vou  and  deliver  the  Miaian- 
itee  iDto  tny  hand;  and  let  all  the 
other  people  go  every  man  unto  his 
place. *^—Judg.  vii.  7.  Rev.  Cortland 
Myers,  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 

11.  God's  World.    **The  earth  is  the  Lord's, 

and  the  fulness  thereof."— Psalm  xxiv. 
1.    Rev.  B.  Fay  Mills,  Brookljm,  N.  Y. 

12.  The  House  of  God  (a  dedication  sermon). 

**And  Jacob  awaked  out  of  his  sleep, 
and  he  said.  Surely  the  Lord  is  in  this 
place,  and  I  knew  it  not.  And  be  was 
afraid,  and  said.  How  dreadful  is  this 
place  I  this  is  none  other  but  the  house 
of  God,  and  this  is  the  gate  of  heaven." 
—Gen.  xxviii.  16,  17.  Pres.  Augustus 
H.  Strong,  D.D.,  Geneva,  N.Y. 

18.  Hie  Saloon  and  Municipal  Reform. 
**And  when  he  was  come  near.  He  be- 
held the  city  and  wept  over  it."— Luke 
ziz.  41.  Charles  L.  Thompson,  D.D.t 
New  York  Citr. 


^11 


SuggeitiTB  Themes  for  Pulpit  Trealp 

xnent« 

1.  The  Disgrace  of  Moral  Cowardice.    C*For 

before  that  certain  came  from  James, 
he  did  eat  with  the  Gentiles:  but  whea 
tbey  were  come,  he  withdrew  and 
separated  himself,  fearing  them  which 
were  of  the  circumcision."— GaL  ii.  12.) 

2.  The  Obligation  of  Conmiendation.    CI 

am  become  a  fool  in  glorying;  ye  have 
compelled  me :  for  I  ought  to  have  been 
commended  of  you:  for  in  nothing  am 
I  behind  the  very  chiefest  apostles, 
though  I  be  nothing."— 2  Cor.  xTl.  11.) 

8.  The  Avenging  Jesus.  C'The  Lord  Jesus 
shall  be  revealed  from  heaven  with  his 
mighty  angels,  in  flaming  fire  taking 
vengeance  on  them  that  know  not  Oo^ 
and  that  obey  not  the  ipospel  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ. "-2  Thes.  i.  7,  a) 


4.  Non-Commissioned  Heralds.  (**I  have 
not  sent  these  prophets,  yet  Uiey  ran: 
I  have  not  spoken  to  them,  yei  tbey 
prophesied."— Jer.  zziii.  21. > 

6.  The  Messiah's  Armor.    C*For  he  put  on 

righteousness  as  a  breastplate,  and  an 
hdlmetof  salvation  upon  his  head;  and 
he  put  on  the  garments  of  vengeance 
for  clothing,  and  was  clad  with  seal  as 
a  cloak."— Isa.  lix.  17.) 

0.  Life's  Brevitv  an  Incentive  to  Diligence. 
CI  think  It  meet,  as  long  as  I  am  in 
this  tabernacle,  to  stir  you  up.  by  pot- 
ting vou  in  remembrance;  knowing 
that  shortly  I  must  put  off  my  taber- 
nacle, even  as  our  Lord  Jesus  Ghriit 
hath  showed  me."— 2  Pet.  L  18, 14.) 

7.  Christlees  Fear  and  Christian  Fearlev- 

ness.  C'^And  for  fear  of  him  the  keep- 
ers did  shake,  and  became  as  dead  men. 
And  the  angel  answered  and  said  unto 
the  woman.  Fear  not  ya  "—Matt  zxvilL 
4,6.) 

8.  Faulty  Exegesis.    C*Then  went  this  laj- 

ing  abroad  among  the  brethren,  that 
that  disciple  should  not  die:  yet  Jesus 
said  not  unto  them.  He  shall  not  die; 
but.  If  I  will  that  he  tarrv  Ull  I  come, 
what  is  that  to  thee?"— John  xzi.  Sl) 

9.  Hie   Wide  Reach    of  Individual    Sins. 

(**What  hast  thou  done  unto  usT  and 
what  have  I  offended  thee,  that  thoa 
hast  brought  on  me  and  on  my  kingdom 
a  great  sinf"— Gen.  zx.  9.) 


10.  Unrecognized  Deliverances.    CAnd  the 

ass  saw  me  and  turned  from  me  these 
three  times:  unless  she  had  turned  from 
me,  surely  now  I  had  slain  thee  and 
saved  her  alive."— Num.  xzii.  88.) 

11.  Prayer  for  Individuals.    C*And  the  Lord 

was  very  angry  with  Aaron  to  have  de- 
stroyed him :  and  I  prayed  for  Aaron 
also  the  same  time."— Deut  iz.  SO.) 

12.  The  Fruit-Basket    C*Thou  shalt  take  of 

the  first  of  all  the  fruit  of  the  earth, 
which  thou  shalt  bring  of  thy  land  that 
the  Lord  tby  God  giveth  thee  and  shalt 

8ut  it  in  a  basket,  and  shalt  go  unto 
le  place  which  the  Lord  thy  God  shall 
choose  to  place  his  name  there.  .  .  and 
the  priest  shall  take  the  basket  out  of 
thine  hand,  and  set  it  down  before  the 
altar  of  the  Lord  thy  God."— Dent  ztL 
2.4.) 

18.  Confidence  an  Essential  of  Love.  CAnd 
she  said  unto  him.  How  canst  tbonsay, 
I  love  thee,  when  thine  heart  is  not  with 
me?"— Judg.  zvi.  16.) 

14.  The  Desire  and  Need   of  the  Msasi, 
C*And  the  nezt  dsj  almost  the  whole 
city  was  gathered  together  to  hear  fba 
word  of  God."— Aota  ziiL  440 
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HELPS  AND  HINTS,  TEXTUAL  AND  TOPICAL. 

By  Abthxtr  T.  Pier«on,  D.I). 


bxgLud   Commentary:   Notes  on 
Geneiis. 

Okk.  xi.  5.  And  the  Lord  came  dmtn 
to  me  the  city  and  the  tower  teJueli  the 
Mdrtn  of  men  buildcd.  Possibly  "  chi  1  - 
dren  of  men"  here  is  etnpliatic,  like  the 
**daughteis  of  men*'  (vi.  2),  indicating 
a  godless  type  of  enterprise. 

God's  arresting  the  builders'  scheme 
indicates  the  impious  element.  It  was 
an  an  act  of  rebellion  against  Jehovah, 
and  can  best  be  understood  if  we  re- 
gard it  as  the  first  organized  fdieme  of 
gotBem  empire — the  first  ttorld-kingdom 
tf  hittory.  God  struck  at  every  ele- 
ment in  their  plan.  He  defeated  their 
centralization  by  compelling  diffusion. 
He  broke  up  their  ideal  civilization  by 
introducing  such  confusion  of  speech 
as  made  codperation  hopeless.  And 
He  hewed  to  pieces  their  idolatrous 
polytheism  by  destroying  the  unity  of 
their  worship  and  creed.  In  its  incep- 
tion the  daring  and  defiant  scheme  was 
demolished ;  otherwise  no  one  can  tell 
whereunto  this  would  have  grown. 

7.  And  there  confound  tlieir  language. 
How  this  was  done  must  ever  remain 
a  mjrsteiy.  It  is  plainly  recorded  as  a 
rapematuial,  if  not  miraculous,  inter- 
position. It  may  have  been  an  inward 
process,  whereby  old  associations  of 
ideas  as  connected  with  words  were  so 
broken  that  new  forms  of  speech  be- 
came natural.  Or  it  may  have  been  an 
outward  process,  whereby  confusion  of 
the  lips,  of  pronunciation,  of  dialects, 
made  exchange  of  thought  impossible. 
Or  it  may  be  that,  as  in  Cliinese  to- 
day— ^like  words  convey  totally  didcrcnt 
meanings — some  changes  of  inflection 
hopelessly  confused  the  mind. 

One  scientific  fact  may  throw  some 
Ugfat  upon  tho  possible  process.  It  is 
a  well-known  medical  phenomenon  that 
often  in  case  of  eflFusion  of  blood  in  the 
brain  wordi  eeane  to  remain  connected 
ftUk  former  aeaoeiatione  and  other  words 


take  their  place  without  any  apparent 
law  to  guide  the  new  assoc-iation.  For 
instance,  a  man  who  two  days  later 
was  fatally  paralyzx^d,  came  into  his 
house  and  said  to  his  wife,  "  I  brought 
a  trundle-bed  home  and  it  hangs  on  W\v. 
bootjack,  **  meaning  a  bundle  on  tlic? 
hatrark.  During  tliosc  two  days  bcforu 
his  stroke  he  was  an  example  of  Babel 
—  all  tho  old  ass(xiatious  of  wonls 
broken  up,  and  new  associations  taking 
their  plaec^  so  that  he  became  unintelli- 
gible to  members  of  his  own  famil}'. 
He  would  call  a  table  a  clock,  and  a 
door  a  jar ;  sometimes  the  as-sociation, 
as  in  this  latter  case,  partially  disturbed 
(a  door  ajar) ,  and  sometimes  no  per- 
ceptible link  remaining. 

May  this  not  suggest  how  easily  God 
could  so  disturb  the  mental  process  as 
to  destroy  all  old  links  between  words 
and  ideas  and  create  a  new  association? 

8.  They  left  off  to  build  the  city. 
Note :  It  is  not  said  the  tower  was  left 

unfinished.  And  possibly  this,  as  tlie 
nucleus  of  the  new  empire,  was  the  first 
built.  The  Jews  have  a  tradition  tliat 
it  was  overturned  by  a  terrific  tempest 
and  shattered  by  lightning. 

9.  Therefore  is  the  name  of  it  called 
Babel,  i.e.f  confmon.  This  is  the  es- 
sential point.  There  was  a  confusion 
which  compelled  diffusi/>n. 

We  tarry  to  expand  somewhat  the 
central  thought  of  the  narrative :  The 
history  of  this  Babel  Tower  is  the  his- 
tory of  the  origin  of  heathenism  an<l 
the  typical  history  of  all  g<Kllessncss. 

We  cannot  but  be  stnick  with  the 
fact  that  from  this  point  to  the  close  of 
the  Bible  we  m;ver  lose  siglit  of  Babylon^ 
and  meet  it  at  last  in  the  Apoealyp.se 
as  a  mystical  symbol  of  an  apostate  re- 
ligion. 

Babel  in  the  Book  of  Genesis  repre- 
sents worldliness  undertaking  to  achieve 
success  without  God.  Concentnition, 
civilization,  organization,  cooperation, 
idolatry — a  monstrous  scheme  of  com- 
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bination  of  godless  elements  in  defiance 
of  God.  It  ends  in  confusion  and  dis- 
aster. BABYiiON  in  the  Book  of  Reve- 
lation represents  viorUiline^^  underta- 
king even  under  the  forms  of  piety  to 
achieve  miration  ttithout  vital  godliness. 
Concentration  of  nations  under  one  im- 
perial scepter,  held  in  the  hands  of  a 
religio-civic  power,  a  world-empire  in  a 
nominal  churcli ;  commanding  civiliza- 
tion, a  masterly  complete  organization, 
and  cooperation  between  Church,  and 
State,  with  a  virtual  system  of  idolatry 
of  the  Virgin,  the  relics  of  saints,  and 
a  man  who  in  the  temple  of  Qod  claims 
honors  as  an  infallible  being.  Its  end 
is  confusion  and  disaster.  Already  its 
concentration  has  been  broken,  and  a 
multitude  of  Christian  and  Protestant 
bodies  have  been  compelled  to  separate 
from  it  because  the  w^ords  which  once 
represented  evangelical  ideas  have  been 
hopelessly  associated  with  unscriptural 
ideas;  e.g.,  justification,  intercession, 
the  church-sacraments — confession  and 
absolution,  prayer,  eucharist,  baptism 
— all  connected  with  misleading  ideas. 

The  parallel  might  be  carried  out  to 
almost  any  extent. 

And  it  may  be  said  of  all  attempts 
under  whatever  name  to  build  up  a 
justifying  righteousness  out  of  good  works, 
that  it  is  a  Babel  Tower,  whereby  men 
seek  to  reach  unto  heaven.  The  high- 
est success  attained  by  a  Christless 
morality  is  failure,  for  however  attrac- 
tive and  symmetrical  outwardly,  it  is 
an  idol  shrine.  God  will  at  last  smite 
it  with  confusion. 

A  kindred  thought  is  suggested  by 
these  studies:  All  the  various  false 
faiths  of  the  world  are  the  outgrowth 
of  an  original  godless  scheme.  Jeho- 
vah confounded  men*s  ideas,  even  of 
religion,  and  they  separated  into  sects. 
Some  connected  the  conception  of  God 
with  the  sun,  and  moon,  and  stars,  like 
the  Parsees ;  some  with  ancestors,  like 
the  Confucianists ;  some  with  stocks 
and  stones,  or  even  fetishes  and  mud- 
forms  and  charms,  like  the  lowest 
heathen ;  some  with  warlike  henx^  and 
forms  of  beauty  and  wisdom,  like  Ro- 


mans and  Greeks :  some  with  great  nat- 
ural forces,  like  the  Egyptians.  The 
only  hope  of  unity  in  religion  is  a  return 
to  Jesus  Christ  and  Him  crucified — the 
exchange  of  Babel  confusion  for  Pente- 
costal fusion  into  one  body  of  Christ. 

Hence  our  radical  objection  to  any 
Parliament  of  Religions  which  encour- 
ages those  who  babble  in  the  confused 
tongues  of  Babel  to  think  that  their 
utterances  have  any  real  resemblance  to 
the  dialect  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven ! 

As  Babel  ended  in  confusion  and  dis- 
persion— we  may  say  that  the  attempt 
to  turn  tlie  Church  into  a  centralized, 
civilized,  paganized,  idolatrous  world - 
kingdom  ended  in  dispersion.  All  Chris- 
tian sects  are  the  ultimate  outgrowth  of 
protest  against  the  errors  that  crept 
into  the  degenerate  Church  when  it  be- 
came a  world -kingdom. 

It  is  a  curious  and  perhaps  significant 
fact  that  while  Babel  and  Babylon  are 
the  same  names,  and  both  arc  traceable 
to  the  Hebrew  root  Balil  (eoitfundere, 
confusion),  the  native  etymology  isBa- 
bil — Oate  of  Ood.  What  man  means 
shall  be  the  portal  to  God,  becomes  the 
doorway  to  confusion  and  dispersion, 
leading  away  from  God,  because  not 
fashioned  according  to  His  will.  What 
a  typical  fact  as  applied  to  an  apostate 
church! 


Chafteb  XII.  should  begin  with 
verse  27  of  the  previous  chapter.  The 
expression,  "  Now  these  are  the  genera- 
tions, ^  etc. ,  being  the  ordinary  way 
of  beginning  a  new  narrative  (Comp. 
xi.  10).  The  whole  genealogy  is 
mainly  recorded  to  trace  Abram  flwn 
Sheniy  and  at  that  point  begins  a  new 
departure  with  Abram  as  the  thibd 
HEAD  of  the  RACE — uot  like  Adam, 
a  covenant  head  in  which  the  race  fell, 
nor  like  Noah,  a  covenant  head  in 
which  the  race  again  began  develop- 
ment, but  ran  into  rapid  decline ;  but 
a  forecast  of  the  Messianic  Head,  for 
in  Abram  God's  called -out  people  first 
find  their  nucleus — a  chosen  race  which 
is  a  type  of  the  Church  of  Christ — 
the  true  Eedesia. 
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Aioond  Abram^  therefore,  all  interest 
DOW  oentera.  Ood  twice  experimented 
with  mankiiid  as  such.  Now  He  un- 
dertakes a  new  trial  of  man,  in  an  elect 
people  with  special,  unique  privileges 
and  responsibUities.    Note : 

L  Abram's  five  surrenders : 

1.  Countiy  and  kindred. 

2.  Choice  of  land  (yielding  to  Lot) . 
8.  Worldly  ciiarms  of  Sodom. 

4.  Ishmael,  child  of  nature. 

5.  Isaac,  heir  of  promise. 

Back  of  all,  and  the  root  of  all,  the 
lorrender  of  aelf-tDiU. 

n.  The  typical  character  of  Abram — 
Sefen  marked  particulars : 

1.  Called  out  even  from  his  own 
fjunfly. 

8.  Walking  by  faith,  not  knowing 
whither. 

8.  Denouncing  idolatry,  indolence, 
ladnlgenoe. 

4.  Separation  and  Testimony.  Fam- 
ily. Altar.     Witness. 

8.  Covenant  relation  (Comp.  xvii.  ; 
Rom.  xi.). 

6.  Pilgrim  Life:  PUgrim.  Stranger. 
Sojourner. 

7.  Progressive  Revelation  (compare 
raocesBive  appearances  of  Gk)d  to  him, 
each  time  with  a  fuller  disclosure) . 

m.  The  grand  typical  motto  of  re- 
deemed humanity : 

*I  wni  bless  thee.  .  .  .  And  thou 
ihalt  be  a  blessing.  ** 

''Blessed**  is  a  grander  word  than 
**  happy,  **  which  latter  is  from  Iiap, 
lock.  Bless  is  from  Gothic,  BUths, 
merclfol,  and  root  of  bliss,  implying 
a  gift  of  Qod.  The  promise  implies 
both  highest  self -gain  and  service  to  the 
nee. 

Abnm,  up  to  seventy-five  years  of 
age,  lived  at  Charran ;  then  called  out 
for  a  fourfold  purpose : 

1.  A  protest  against  idolatrous  asso- 
dalions. 

8.  An  example  of  righteousness  by 
fidth. 

8.  An  fllnstration  of  the  obedience  of 
fidth. 
4  The  founder  of  the  Messianic  line. 
What  a  host  of  worthies  sprang  from 


him — Joseph,  Moses.  Joshua,  Nehe- 
miah,  David,  Daniel,  etc. 

Tliis  is  obviously  so  important  a  new 
stage  in  the  narrative,  that  we  need  to 
examine  more  closely. 

Here  is  the  (Genesis  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment  body  of  bt;lievcrs. 

A  new  chapter  of  history,  a  now 
covenant,  and  covenant  head — in  fact 
a  new  dispensation ! 

Here  wc  meet  the  second  redemptive 
promise  and  prophecy : 

^  In  thee  shall  all  the  families  of  the 
earth  be  blessed. "  Compare  the  first, 
which  was  in  substance  this : 

"*  The  see<l  of  tlie  woman  shall  bruise 
the  serpent's  head. " 


Chap.  xii.  1.  The  former  chapter 
traces  the  history  down  to  tlie  death  of 
Terah,  to  complete  the  mere  historical 
narrative ;  and  now,  because  God  has  a 
wider  purpose  to  begin  Redemptive 
history,  the  present  chapter  is  a  re- 
turn to  tlie  date  of  Abram's  call 
(Comp.  Acts  vii.  2) . 

From  this  point  the  narrative  touches 
only  the  chosen  people  represented  by 
Abram,  and,  to  the  very  close  of  the 
Bible,  no  others  are  brouglit  within  the 
horizon  save  as  they  are  in  some  way 
linked  to  the  fortunes  of  Israel.  By 
this  fact  both  prophecy  and  history 
must  be  reiid  and  interpreted. 

Oet  thee  out  of  thy  country  and  from 
thy  kindred. 

The  father  of  Abram  and  the  family 
as  such  appear  at  first  to  have  been 
called  to  go  to  Canaan  and  to  have 
obeyed  in  part  (xi.  31),  and  so  to 
have  got  as  far  as  Charran,  and  there 
stayed.  How  like  hundreds  of  pro- 
fessed people  of  God,  who  get  to  a  cer- 
tain point  in  obedience,  and  there  stick 
fast  to  this  world  and  their  self-will ! 
Then  those  who  will  follow  God  more 
fully  are  called  out  even  from  their 
kindred.  God  has  always  a  clmrch 
within  the  Church — a  few  who  dare  to 
follow  wliolly,  as  Caleb  did,  and  go, 
not  "knowing  whither."  Note  the 
forms  of  expression.  Of  Terah  and 
family,  it  is  said,  "They   went  forth 
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from  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  to  go  into  the 
land  (f  Canaan,  and  they  came  to 
Charran  and  dtoelt  there''  (zi.  81). 
But  of  Abram  and  his  family,  it  is 
added,  they  went  forth  to  go  into  the 
land  cf  Canaan,  and  into  the  land  of 
Canaan  they  eame'*  (xii.  5). 

Can  there  be  any  doubt  about  the 
significance  of  the  contrast? 

8.  ImU  curee  Mm  thai  cfireeth  thee. 
Note  two  different  words  to  express 
curnng,  perhaps  to  convey  the  contrast 
between  the  impotent  invocation  of 
curse,  and  the  omnipotent  visitation  of 
it.  The  word  Qod  uses  of  His  own 
malediction  is  the  stronger. 

**And  in  thee  shaU  aU  families  of  the 
earth  be  blessed. '* 

Here  is  another  line  of  definition 
added  to  the  Messianic  prophecy.  For 
centuries  Abram 's  seed  continued  to  be 
the  special  depositary  and  guardian  of 
the  revealed  truth  of  Qod,  and  ulti- 
mately from  them  went  the  saving  €k)s- 
pel  forth  to  all  peoples.  Again,  the 
Messiah  came  of  Abram's  stock,  and  the 
special  trust  committed  to  them  was 
not,  as  it  is  often  said.  Monotheism,  but 
Jehovahism.  Others  may  not  have  been 
polytheists  nor  idolaters,  but  no  other 
people  understood  the  truth  embraced 
in  that  name  Jehovah  and  all  it  implied. 

Several  verses  are  now  occupied  with 
Abram 's  journey  from  Charran  to  Ca- 
naan. Our  data  are  not  accurate  enough 
to  locate  Ur  and  Charran  with  certainty. 
Charran  seems  to  have  been  in  about  the 
same  latitude  as  Tarsus  in  Cilicia,  three 
or  four  hundred  miles  northeast  of 
Damascus,  beyond  the  Euphrates.  The 
general  direction  of  his  Journey  must 
have  been  southwest.  Tradition  still 
connects  Abram  with  the  neighborhood 
of  Damascus.  Shechem  is  probably 
Bychar.  Shechem  means  a  shoulder, 
referring  probably  to  the  ridge  of  land 
connected  with  Ebal  and  Gkrizim. 

7.  Andihe  Lord appearedunto Abram. 
This  is  noticeable  as  the  first  clear  rec- 
ord of  a  personal  ** appearance**  of  Je- 
hovah to  man.  Adam  heard  His  voice, 
and  to  Noah  and  Abram  He  had 
spoken ;  but  here  is  a  stronger  expres- 


sion, ** appeared** — a  visible  manifesta- 
tion, a  literal  theophany.  After  all  that 
has  been  argued  on  this  point,  it  is  im- 
possible to  determine  the  character  of 
this  manifestation.  Of  God  we  are 
told,  **"  whom  no  man  hath  seen  or  can 
see**  (1  Tim.  vi.  16)  ;  **Noman  hath 
seen  God  at  any  time**  (John  i.  18) ; 
in  which  latter  case  it  is  immediately 
added,  "the  only  begotten  Son.  .  .  . 
He  hath  declared  Him. "  And  from 
these  passages  it  has  been  generally  in- 
ferred that  all  personal  manifestations 
of  God  have  been  in  the  seeojid  person  of 
the  Gk)dhead — an  anticipation  of  the  in- 
carnation. Augustine  considers  that  it 
was  the  angel  of  the  Lord,  who,  until 
Jesus  came,  was  always  the  medium  of 
these  communications.  As  the  whole 
matter  is  speculative,  we  may  dismiss 
it,  only  assuming  that  for  all  practical 
purposes  these  were  manifestations  of 
the  person,  character,  and  will  of  Jeho- 
vah Himself. 

8.  And  there  he  bmlded  an  aUar  vnte 
Jehovah  and  called  upon  the  name  ef 
Jehovah.  This  expression  occurs  so 
often  in  Abraham's  history  that  it  can- 
not but  be  significant.  Before  this 
an  altar  has  been  referred  to  only  in 
case  of  Noah.  (Compare  xiii.  4,  18, 
with  xii.  7,  8.)  Now,  first  the  definite 
promise  is  made  to  Abram  as  to  the  land 
of  Canaan :  and  hero  he  built  an  altar 
as  a  memorial  and  a  form  of  dedication. 
The  altar  could  mean  no  less  than  wor- 
ship, and  seems  to  hint  at  family  piety 
and  prayer. 

Bethel  was  as  yet  called  Xt^e— Separa- 
tion, Departure) ;  but  by  anticipation, 
•*Houseof  God. " 


An  acquaintance  with  the  Bible 
should  be  required  of  every  schoolboy. 
I  do  not  now  refer  to  its  religious  k»- 
sons,  but  I  speak  of  the  Bible  as  tiie 
basis  of  our  social  fabric,  as  the  em- 
bodiment of  the  most  instructive  human 
experiences ;  as  a  collection  of  poems, 
histories,  precepts,  laws,  and  ezanipleB» 
priceless  in  importance  to  the  human 
race.  These  Scriptures  have  pervaded 
our  literature. —/^«i.  D.  (7.  QHman. 
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Jult20-S1.    Aug.  1-4.— Not  Fok- 
ffiTTiKO. — ^Heb.  zii.  1. 

This  is  the  meaning  of  our  Scripture 
—that  we  are  to  lay  aside  every  dangling 
and  hindering  thing  which  prevents  our 
striving  for  the  goal  of  the  lifted  and 
the  noble  life.  The  figure  is  that  of  the 
mer  in  the  arena.  Notice  as  he  runs 
he  is  intent  on  that  one  thing — the  goal. 
In  a  most  real  sense  every  thing  else  is 
forgotten — his  previous  training,  his 
other  victories  if  he  have  won  them, 
eveiy  emotion  or  distraction  which 
would  be  a  bothering  obstacle.  The 
thing  he  is  intent  on  is  reaching  that 
goal.  And  this  is  the  exhortation 
of  our  Scripture.  O  struggler  for  the 
true  and  noble  life,  do  you  take  exam- 
ple from  this  racer  in  the  arena,  do  you 
lay  aside  all  impeding  weights,  cast 
them  off,  forget  them,  that  so,  at  last, 
the  celestial  life  be  yours. 

But  it  is  among  the  commonest  of  fail- 
ings, instead  of  forgetting  dangling 
and  impeding  things,  to  wrap  them 
about  ourselves  by  a  perpetual  and 
hugging  memory  of  them,  and  so  to 
make  our  struggle  for  the  noble  life  a 
hampered  and  a  laggard  one. 

(a)  Frequently  we  fail  to  forget 
ii|^tc9T€»  iM  hate  done  otiiers,  and  so 
hamper  ourselves. 

No  man  can  possibly  run  well  in  the 
noe  for  the  noble  life  who  has  a  nag- 
ging consciousness  that  toward  some 
one  else  he  has  been  mean,  unfair,  un- 
just, untrue.  And  besides  being  a  very 
despicable  thing  to  do,  it  is  quite  im- 
possible to  lay  aside  the  weight  of  an 
injury  you  have  done  toward  some  one 
else  by  a  simple  and  sheer  forgetf ulncss 
of  it.  Such  a  thing  will  not  down  so. 
The  only  way  in  which  to  forget  an  in- 
Jury  you  have  wrought  toward  some 
one  else  is  to  sink  it  in  an  apology  and 
in  restitution,  if  restitution  be  needful. 
Only  80  can  you  forget  it,  lay  it  aside 
rightfully  and  really. 

(6)  80,  loo,  we  ought  to  forget  in- 


j  uries  done  by  othen  to  ourselves.  Said 
Nelson  at  Trafalgar  to  two  of  his  officers 
who  were  angry  at  each  other,  **  There 
is  the  enemy ;  now  shake  hands. " 
Only  thus  could  they  fight  with  un- 
hampered hearts. 

(e)  Also,  we  frequently  fail  to  for- 
get our  9orrou>8. 

In  a  most  deep  sense  there  are  some 
sorrows  we  never  can  forget. 

'"There  follows  a  mist  and  a  weepixii:  rain. 
And  life  is  never  the  same  again." 

But  it  is  one  thing  to  cherish  the  les- 
sons sorrow  brings  us,  and  another 
thing  to  so  treat  our  sorrow  by  per- 
petual and  brooding  thought  upon  it 
that  it  becomes  only  a  vast  black  robe 
we  keep  perpetually  wrapped  about 
ourselves,  preventing  all  free  and  noble 
motion  of  the  soul.  As  an  example  of 
a  right  treatment  of  sorrow  see  2 
Sam.  xii.  15-28. 

(d)  Also,  we  frequently  fail  to  for- 
get our  dtfects. 

The  true  treatment  of  defects  is  not 
idly  to  bewail  them,  but  to  gather  heart, 
and  purpose,  and  teaching  from  them 
for  renewed  attempt. 

(e)  Also,  wc  frequently  fail  to  for- 
get our  past  attainments. 

No  man  can  live  on  his  past.  While 
he  wraps  what  he  has  done  around 
himself,  the  world  sweeps  on,  and  he 
is  left. 

(/)  Also,  we  frequently  fail  to  for- 
get our  sins. 

And  yet  there  is  a  most  sinful  forget- 
ting of  our  sins.  He  that  covereth  his 
sins  shall  not  prosper.  But  when 
through  repentance  and  faith  in  Christ 
we  have  been  forgiven  our  sins,  it  is 
right  that  we  forget  them,  and  with  free 
and  relieved  heart  address  ourselves  to 
the  earnest  running  of  the  course  of  the 
Christian  life. 

Let  us  not  fail  to  forget.  A  child 
said  of  some  one,  **  She  has  a  good  f  or- 
getery.  **  It  is  ix  right  and  true  thing 
to  have   a  ''good    forgetery"  toward 
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those  things  which  may  prevent  our 
steady  and  strong  striving  for  the  goal 
of  the  noble  life. 


Aug.  5-11. —The  Help  op  Hin- 
DRAKCES.— Phil.  i.  12. 

From  Rome  St.  Paul  wrote  his  epistle 
to  the  Phllippians. 

And,  there  in  Rome,  things  which 
had  a  very  jagged  look  had  happened 
to  him.  If  there  ever  were  a  man  ap- 
parently thwarted,  disappointed,  jum- 
bled in  purpose,  the  apostle  was  that 
man. 

Rome  was  the  world's  metropolis. 
That  city  was  the  focus-point  of  the 
civilization  of  the  time.  From  thence 
ranged  out  to  the  remotest  borders  relig- 
ion, resource,  wealth,  law. 

It  was  not  strange,  then,  that  for 
many  years  Paul  had  turned  longing 
thought  and  wistful  eyes  toward  Rome. 
It  had  become  the  marshaling  purpose 
of  his  life  to  unfurl  the  banner  of  the 
Crucified  in  the  City  of  the  Cfesars. 
For  this  he  lays  his  plans ;  for  this  he 
offers  steady  and  fervent  prayers.  He 
is  restless  till  he  can  plunge  into  that 
thickest  center  of  opposing  forces  with 
his  Lord's  overcoming  €k)spel. 

And  at  last,  the  great  apostle  does 
enter  Rome,  but  in  very  different  fash- 
ion from  the  way  in  which  he  had 
thought  to  enter  it. 

You  remember  how  it  was — some- 
thing like  those  years  before  he  had 
gone  to  Jerusalem.  There,  in  the  tem- 
ple courts,  a  mob  had  gripped  him,  and 
only  with  the  utmost  difficulty  had  he 
been,  with  his  life,  rescued  from  it  by 
the  commander  of  the  Roman  fortress  of 
Antonia,  set  hard  by  the  temple  to  keep 
the  turbulent  Jews  in  oider;  then 
Claudius  Lysias,  this  commander  of  the 
Roman  garrison,  sends  him  up  a  pris- 
oner to  Cffisarea,  the  official  residence 
of  Felix,  the  Roman  governor  of  the 
province;  here  the  Jews  who  had 
mobbed  him  in  Jerusalem  come  to  pre- 
fer charges  against  him — that  he  is  a 
pestilent  fellow,  a  mover  of  sedition,  a 
profaner  of  the  temple ;  but  though  it 
is  impossible  that  these  Jews  make  good 


their  charges,  Felix,  itching  for  bribes, 
and  wishing  to  curry  favor  with  the 
Jews,  keeps  Paul  a  prisoner ;  two  weary 
years  of  an  unjust  captivity  now  pass : 
at  last  Festus  supersedes  Felix  as  chief 
governor ;  but  no  more  than  Felix  will 
Festus  do  justice  by  the  unjustly  im- 
prisoned Paul;  and  so,  at  last,  P^ul, 
satisfied  that  no  fairness  will  be  shown 
him,  falls  back  upon  his  right  as  a  Ro- 
man citizen,  and  appeals  his  case  to  the 
Emperor  at  Rome,  and  this  appeal 
makes  it  necessary  that  he  appear  be- 
fore the  Emperor  at  Rome  in  person. 

So,  still  a  prisoner,  he  sets  out  for  the 
imperial  city.  On  the  way,  there  is 
the  weary  voyage,  the  shipwreck  and 
escape  at  Malta,  the  waiting  there 
through  the  three  stormy  winter 
months ;  then,  at  last»  the  landing  at 
Puteoli,  and  then  the  trudging  land 
journey  of  many  a  mile  to  Rome. 

So  Paul  reaches  Rome  at  last — ^but  a 
prisoner.  He  is  remanded  to  the  chief 
of  the  Pretorian  Guards,  though  his  cap- 
tivity is  somewhat  alleviated ;  though 
he  may  even  dwell  in  his  own  hired 
house — a  little  room  in  one  of  the  vast 
tenement-houses  in  the  squalidest  por- 
tion of  the  city — still  he  is  a  prisoner, 
kept,  guarded,  hampered,  hindered, 
chained.  Could  we  have  seen  him— 
always,  night  and  day,  whether  he  ate, 
or  slept,  or  wrote,  or  preached — ^we 
would  have  seen  him  shackled,  with 
his  own  wrist  fastened  to  that  of  a  Ro- 
man soldier,  between  whom  and  him 
there  was  always  dangling  the  heavy 
coupling-chain. 

Not  thus  had  the  apostle  thought  to 
come  when,  years  before,  he  had  pro- 
jected a  residence  in  Rome,  on  his  way 
to  Spain.  He  had  thought  he  would 
go  where  he  listed  throughout  the  dty, 
preaching  here  and  preaching  there,  a 
free  man,  charged  with  a  great  mission. 
But  when,  at  last,  he  does  stand  where 
he  had  so  long  hoped  to  stand,  under 
the  shadow  of  the  palace  of  the  C«nn, 
confronted  by  the  might  of  all  the  false 
religions  of  the  world  massed  in  Its 
metropolis,  he  stands  there  a  priaoiier 
— chained,  hindered. 
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But  not  only  had  this  hmdnmcc  come 
to  the  apostle.  Paul  began  preaching 
at  Rome  as  best  he  could,  a  prisoner. 
The  congregation  gathered  to  him  at 
his  hired  house.  He  preached  the  large, 
free,  widely  inclusive  Gospel  he  had 
always  preached.  He  declared,  as  ho 
had  before  declared,  that  in  Clirist  Jesus 
neither  circumcision  availed  anything, 
noruncircumcision,  but  a  new  creation. 
Ue  announced,  as  he  had  before  an- 
nounced, that  the  dispensation  of  spe- 
cialism had  passed ;  that  now  there  was 
neither  Jew  nor  Qentile,  Greek  nor 
barbarian,  bond  nor  free ;  but  that  all 
beUevers  were  gathered  into  a  high  and 
spiritual  unity  in  Christ.  But  there 
was  a  Jewish  party  in  the  Church  who 
could  not  endure  such  doctrine.  They 
had  accepted  Christ  as  Messiah,  but 
they  had  not  yielded  the  merely  pro- 
phetic and,  for  the  time,  ritual  law. 
They  were  sticklers  for  it.  To  them  a 
Jew  was  still  the  greatest  man  in  the 
world,  and  the  Gentile — if  saved  at  all — 
was  saved  through  a  kind  of  uncovc- 
nanted  mercy.  They  preached  Christ 
—but  partially  and  busily.  Before  you 
can  get  to  Christ,  they  said,  you  must 
march  through  a  long  and  weary  avenue 
of  ritual  observance.  3Iany  of  these 
people  were  in  Rome.  Immediately 
tlwy  clashed  with  the  broad  Gosp(4  Paul 
tttu  preaching.  They  clashed  bitterly 
with  him.  They  tried  to  thwart  him. 
They  said  mean  things  a1x)ut  him. 
They  set  themselves  to  lessening  his 
influence.  In  every  way  they  at- 
tempted to  add  affliction  to  his  bonds. 

So  here  again  was  Paul — Paul  hin- 
dered. Chained  by  the  government, 
he  was  opposed  by  many  of  his  breth- 
ren. He  stood  in  no  broad  and  open 
way.  His  feet  were  meshed  in  diffi- 
culty. His  hands  were  hampered  by 
opposition. 

Well,  is  not  this  Paul,  standing  here 
amid  these  hindrances,  at  least  in  some 
degree  a  frequent  symbol  and  illustra- 
tion of  your  life  and  mine  ?  IIow  often 
does  it  turn  out  that,  even  though  at 
iMt  we  may  reach  Rome,  we  do  not 
And  things  at  Rome  as  we  had  thought 


and  hoped !  How  often  baffled  are  our 
purposes  1  How  rarely  do  wo  stand 
within  the  undinuncd  brightness  of  our 
expectations !  What  weary  windings  do 
our  journeys  take!  How  chained  we 
find  our  hands  I  How  perplexing  and 
surprising  our  oppositions  1  It  is  the 
commonest  of  dooms — this  doom  of 
hindrances. 

And  now,  with  this  exposition,  think 
of  the  Help  for  hindrances,  and  the 
Help  of  hindrances. 

Well,  I  think  here  is  a  great  help  for 
hindrances,  viz.,  thai  t?ie  Divine  pur- 
poM  gets  itinilf  accompliislied  notwithtttand- 
ing  hindrances.  Writes  Paul  to  these 
Philippiaus,  **But  I  would  ye  should 
understand,  brethren,  that  the  things 
which  hai)pencd  unto  me  have  fallen 
out  rat/uT  unto  the  furtherance  of  the 
Gosjwl. " 

At  least  Paul  does  stand  under  the 
shadow  of  the  palace  of  the  Ctesarsand, 
though  it  be  with  chained  hands, 
preaches  Christ  crucified.  God's  pur- 
pose does  accomplish  itself  notwith- 
standing hindrances. 

0  my  troubled  friend,  amid  the 
discouragements  and  difficulties  of  life ; 
in  the  face  of  the  rocky  obstacles  which 
so  frequently  confront  it ;  beneath  the 
nights  of  dis}ippointment  which  so 
oftcfi  shut  down  upon  it — I  know  no 
truth  so  strong  and  solid  against  which 
our  weary  souls  can  loan  as  this,  not- 
withstanding the  dear  purpose  of  our 
God  marches  unhindered  on.  Here  is 
consolation,  here  is  strength. 

1  am  baffled,  but  God  is  never  baffled. 
I  may  be  discouraged,  but  God*s  head 
sinks  never.  I  may  be  stunned  by  the 
crash  of  discords,  but  God's  ear  catches 
the  chiming  of  the  inner  harmony  stri- 
king through  them  all. 

And  if  I  but  sink  mvself  into  God's 
great  and  benignant  puqiosc,  I  shall  not 
much  care  for  personal  liindrance.  and 
the  thought  that  tlie  Gospel  is  furthered 
will  soften  them  and  cuHhion  them. 

But  S(!e  the  Ildp  of  Jlindrances, 

(a)  Prisoner — but  prisoner  meant 
l)rote(:tion. 

(b)  IMsoner^but  prisoner  meant 
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leisure  for  the  writing  of   the  great 
Epistles  of  the  Captivity. 

(c)  Prisoner— but  Paul's  imprisoned, 
hindered  preaching  meant  tlic  stirring 
oven  of  his  enemies  to  a  more  earnest 
preaching  of  Clirist. 

(d)  Prisoner — but  prisoner  meant  the 
better  sliowing  of  the  passive  virtues  of 
Christianity. 

(«)  Prisoner — but  prisoner  meant  ac- 
cress  to  the  higher  classes— Felix,  Fes- 
tus,  saints  in  Ca*sur's  household,  Ca;sar 
himself. 

O  hindered  one,  what  you  call  hin- 
drances are  often  mightiest  helps  I 


Aug.  12-18. —Doing  What  Onk 
Can.  ♦-Mark  xiv.  8. 

She  hath  done  what  she  could — ex- 
quisite eulogium.  Or,  to  translate  more 
accurately,  what  she  had  she  did. 

Learn  first— 77w?  definite nc»8  of  life. 
She  hath  done  what  she  could ;  that  is 
to  say,  she  had  somewhat  to  do. 

I  was  reading  how  liobert  Dale  Owen 
tells  in  his  autobiography  of  a  **  foot- 
loose man  ruined  by  happy  circum- 
stances. "^  Said  this  man  to  'blx.  Owen : 
**  Ah,  Mr.  Owen,  I  conmiittcd  one  fatal 
error  in  my  youth,  and  dearly  have  I 
paid  for  it!  I  started  in  life  without 
an  object,  almost  witliout  au  ambition. 
I  said  to  myself,  '  I  have  all  that  I  see 
others  contending  for;  why  should  I 
struggle?'  I  knew  not  the  curse  that 
lights  on  those  who  have  never  to 
struggle  for  anytliing.  I  ought  to 
have  created  for  myself  some  definite 
pursuit,  no  matter  what,  so  that  there 
could  be  something  to  labor  for  and  to 
overcome.  Then  I  might  have  been 
happy.  "  And  when  Mr.  Owen  urged 
him,  even  then,  to  seize  some  noble  ob- 
ject and  put  himself  to  actualizing  it, 
he  replied,  **  It  is  too  late ;  the  power  is 
gone.  Habits  are  become  chains.  You 
can  work  and  do  good  ;  but  for  me — in 
all  the  profitless  years  gone  by  I  seek 
vainly  for  something  to  remember  with 
pride,  or  even  to  dwell  on  with  satis- 

*  I  have  been  helped  somewhat  in  the 
preparation  of  this  topic  by  a  chapter  in  a 
little  book  entitled  ** Blessed  be  Drudgery." 


faction.  I  have  thrown  away  a  life  I" 
And  yet  this  man,  ruined  by  luxurioui 
circumstances,  was  living  the  sort  of 
life  too  many  think  happy.  Vain  no- 
tion I  Mr.  Emerson  says  truly,  ''He 
who  sits  on  the  cushion  of  advantages 
must  pincli  himself  lest  he  go  to  sleep. " 
Yes,  he  must  pinch  himself  right 
smartly  lest  he  fall  into  the  worst  of 
slumbers — an  utterly  aimless  living. 
Somewhat  to  do,  and  the  life  definitely 
directed  to  the  doing  it,  is  an  absolute 
necessity. 

This  our  Lord  teaches  us :  **  My  meat 
is  to  do  the  will  of  Him  that  sent  Me, 
and  to  finish  His  work. " 

This  nature  teaches  us.  The  tiniest 
rotifer  whirling  in  its  water-drop  has  a 
definite  mission.  He  is  at  work  trans- 
mitting the  dead  and  putrescent  inor- 
ganic into  the  sweet  and  healthy  or- 
ganic, and  is  so  fighting  back  the  thieat- 
cning  waves  of  death. 

Consider  how  a  man's  work,  the 
somewhat  he  has  to  do,  springs  out  af 
his  own  being.  Every  man  may  find  the 
somewhat  in  himself.  And  it  is  one  of 
the  solcnmest  of  thoughts  that,  whether 
consciously  or  not,  each  man  is  work- 
ing in  himself,  and  that  the  results  of 
such  working  must  abide  in  character. 
A  man  cannot  think  and  not  make 
character.  A  man  cannot  act  and  not 
make  character.  As  a  writer  says, 
"  Every  human  deed  of  right  or  wrong 
fulfils  two  offices :  it  produces  certain 
immediate  extrinsic  results ;  it  contrib- 
utes to  form  some  internal  disposition 
or  affection.  Every  act  of  wise  benevo- 
lence goes  forih  and  alleviates  a  suffer- 
ing ;  it  goes  toithin  and  gives  interior 
force  to  the  spirit  of  mercy.  Every  act 
of  vindictiveness  goes  forth  and  creates 
a  woe ;  it  goes  within  and  inflames  the 
diseases  of  the  passions.  In  the  one 
relation  it  may  be  momentary  and  tran- 
sient; in  the  other  irremediable  and 
permanent. " 

There  is  somewhat  to  do  for  every 
man,  to  build  within  himmHf  a  com- 
pacted, pure,  beautiful  character.  Holy 
character — that  is  the  article  of  a  stand- 
ing or  a  falling  life. 
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Berides,  a  man's  ^  somewhat  td  do, "  a 
nan's  definite  work,  springs  out  of  the 
niatioiw  in  which  he  stands.  Each  man 
Is  a  onit,  and  so  he  stands  alone ;  each 
mill  is  merged  into  a  larger  unity,  and 
so  he  cannot  stand  alone.  Every  par- 
ticular man  is  tied  by  innumerable  and 
Interlacing  filaments  to  other  men.  So 
are  men  bound  each  to  each — into  races, 
nations,  families,  churches,  business 
communities,  neighborhoods. 

Out  of  these  springs  at  once  the  defi- 
nite work,  the  ^  somewhat  to  do,  "  for 
every  man.  There  is  definite  duty  set 
agataist  each  one  of  us. 

Leam,  second,  the  fact  of  ability  for 
Hfi.  She  hath  done  what  she  could ; 
that  is  to  say,  having  **"  somewhat  to  do  '^ 
she  could  do  it.  And  the  Divine  Ilelp 
hastens  to  fiow  in  upon  and  furthers  all 
faithful  doing. 

Leam,  third,  the  need  of  reaJtty  doing 
oar  "  somewhat "  in  life.  She  hath  done 
what  she  could;  that  is  to  say,  she 
ttriUMy  did  it. 

But  from  the  real  doing  our  **  some- 
what, "  how  we  allow  ourselves  to  be 
prevented: 

(a)  By  dreaming  about  the  doing, 
Instead  of  doing ;  by  an  aimless  reverie. 

(ft)  By  thinking  our  *^  somewhat  to 
do**  so  small  that  it  is  worthless. 

(e)  By  fear  lest  our  doing  should 
provoke  the  sneer  of  some  Judas. 

{d)  By  putting  off  our  doing ;  some 
other  tin^  we  will,  not  now. 

Let  us  leam,  fourth,  how  we  shall 
best  discover  our  ^  somewhat  to  do  "— ^^ 
lo9$.  Mary  simply  loved  her  Lord  and 
did  what  her  love  prompted,  and  lo ! 
the  fittest  thing  she  possibly  could  do 
the  did.  "Against  the  day  of  My 
burial  hath  she  done  this,  "  said  Jesus. 
She  anticipated  her  Lord's  necessity. 
Let  me  love  Christ  and  then  do  toward 
Him  what  my  love  prompts,  and  I  shall 
find  my  work  without  mistake : 

(a)  In  myself. 

(ft)  As  toward  othere. 

■go  ihall  we  make  our  branches  lift  a  e^olden 
fruit 
Into  the  air  of  HeaTen.** 


Aug.  19-25.— The  Ghristiak  Mo- 
tive.—Rom.  i.  5. 

Or,  as  the  New  Version  renders  it, 
"for  His  Name's  sake.  " 

Name,  in  Scripture,  stands  for  the 
person  bearing  it  as  revealed  and 
known  (Ex.  xxxiv.  5,  7;  the  bap- 
tismal formula  Matt,  xxviii.  10) . 

So,  then,  for  His  Name,  for  His 
Name's  sake,  means  for  the  sake  of  the 
adorable  Person,  Jesus  Christ. 

Here,  then,  we  have  laid  bare  the  in  - 
nermost  nerve  of  the  Christian  motive 
— for  the  sake  of  the  Person,  Jesus 
Christ. 

Think  of  the  circumstances  in  which 
our  Scripture  is  set.  The  apostle  had, 
for  mimy  years,  been  stirringly  evan- 
gelizing in  Autioch,  Cyprus,  Iconium, 
Derbe,  Lystra,  distant  Galatia,  and  be- 
yond the  blue  waters  of  the  iEgean,  in 
Philippi,  Athens,  Corinth.  All  these, 
places  had  felt  the  heat  of  and  been 
kindled  by  the  flaming  torch  of  his 
pioneering  enthusiasm. 

There  seems  to  have  come  to  the 
apostle  a  little  period  of  repose  and  calm 
after  vanquishing  service  in  Corinth. 

But  conquests  behind  cannot  satisfy 
the  fervid  apostle.  As  Napoleon  inter- 
preted their  successes  to  bis  soldiers 
under  tlie  shadow  of  the  Pyramids,  so 
to  the  apostle,  "while  (uiything  re- 
mained to  be  done,  it  was  as  though 
nothing  were  done. " 

And  so  he  seizes  this  slight  leisure 
for  writing  this  Epistle  to  tlie  Romans ; 
as  Coleridge  calls  it,  "  the  profouudest 
book  in  existence.  "  And,  as  he  writes, 
his  heart  bums  to  carry  the  news  of  his 
great  Gospel  to  Rome ;  further,  t^) 
Spain ;  further,  to  all  nations  (Rom. 
i.  5). 

And  then  the  urgent  motive  for  such 
vast  and  various  enterprise  speaks 
forth ;  it  cannot  stay  suppressed,  "  for 
His  name,  "  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ, 
the  i)ersonal  Saviour  and  the  personal 
God. 

First — Consider  certain  things  about 
this  motive. 

(a)  It  is  the  motive  of  a  person,  and 
so  distinct.     "  Principles  for  the  intel- 
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lect,  persons  for  the  heart.  ^  It  is  an 
immense  advantage  of  this  Christian 
motive  that  it  is  a  motive  made  distinct, 
because  it  is  a  motive  embodied  in  a 
personality.  There  is  no  blur  about 
it.  What  one  docs  is  done  for  the  sake 
of  the  distinct  Person,  Jesus  Christ. 

(h)  It  is  the  motive  of  aiwther  per- 
son, and  so  unselfish.  Selfishness  is  the 
root  of  sin.  Sclfislmcss  is  imdue  love 
of  the  personal  self.  What  is  to  distract 
a  man  from  selfishness?  Plainly,  the 
severance*  of  preponderating  affection 
from  himself  and  the  fastening  affection 
round  anotlter  person.     Love 

**Smote  the  cord  of  self,  which,  tremblinj^. 
Passed  in  music  out  of  sight" 

{c)  It  is  the  motive  of  the  holiest 
person,  and  so  transfigxiring.  But  we 
all,  with  unveiled  face,  beholding  as  in 
a  mirror  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  are 
« transformed  into  the  same  image  from 
glory  to  glory,  even  as  from  the  Lord 
the  Spirit  (2  Cor.  iii.  18) . 


(d)  A  motive  thus  of  a  person,  and  so 
distinct,  and  unselfish,  and  transfigur- 
ing, is  a  motive  uforking.  It  definitely 
accomplishes.  Nothing  like  the  Gospel 
of  Christ  can  so  change  lives  and  keep 
them  changed. 

Second — Consider  some  applications 
of  this  mutive. 

(a)  It  is  the  test  of  one's  Christian- 
ity. Here  is  a  searching  question— am 
I  living  and  doing  for  the  sake  of  Jesus 
Christ? 

ip)  The  method  of  the  reception  of 
this  motive ;  self-surrender  to  and  per- 
petual commimion  with  Jesus  Christ. 

(c)  This  motive  makes  all  life  and  all 
deeds  sacred.  Even  as  Zcchariah  tells 
us,  in  that  day  shall  there  be  efsen  upon 
the  bells  of  the  horses  holiness  unto  the 
Lord. 

(c2)  This  motive  is  the  standard  for 
decisions.  For  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ 
— will  plainly  disclose  to  you  whether 
you  may  or  may  not  do  this  or  that 
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**Who  Laid  the  Foundations  of 
THE  Earth,  that  it  Should  not  be 
Removed  Forever"  (Ps.  civ.  5).— So 
spake  David,  in  the  assurance  of  his 
faith — a  truth  which  the  Lord  im- 
presses upon  the  mind  of  the  believer 
in  the  question  (Job  xxxviiL  4), 
"Where  wast  thou  when  I  laid  the 
foimdations  of  the  earth?  Declare,  if 
thou  hast  understanding.  ^  Yet,  in  all 
ages,  scientists  have  endeavored  to  an- 
swer the  question  so  far  as  light  en- 
joyed gave  them  the  "understanding** 
needed.  But  every  one  is  aware  that 
not  only  have  scientists  failed  to  dis- 
cover as  yet  what  the  "earth's  founda- 
tions'* really  are,  but  they  have  failed 
to  fully  agree  upon  the  basis  of  facts 
at  present  known. 

The  "  American,  **  or  contraction,  the- 
ory, as  it  has  been  called,  originating 


with  Prof.  Joseph  Le  Conte  and  stated 
by  Dr.  Marcus  Benjamin,  is  one  of 
these  attempts  at  answer,  thus  .*  "  The 
contraction  theory  assumes  that  the 
earth  was  once  an  inpandescent  ball, 
now  cooling ;  and  this  cooling  compels 
yielding  along  its  Unes  of  weakness. " 

Now  comes  Prof.  William  Harkness, 
who  declares  in  an  address  before  a 
scientific  body  that,  judging  from  cer- 
tain earth-action  or  "  cosmic-behavior,  ** 
the  earth  is  a  "rigid  solid. "  We  find 
the  example  quoted  of  the  glass  ball, 
which, "  six  feet  in  diameter,  will  change 
form  by  the  pressure  of  its  own  weight. 
The  earth  does  the  same.  ** 

This  may  explain,  along  "lines  of 
weakness, "  the  origin  of  mountain- 
ranges,  as  growing  out  of,  or  built 
upon,  the  "earth's  foundations.  ** 

But  this  is  sufficient  to  show  that  after 
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tha  litest  scientific  utterance,  David 
nmsins  fully  'warranted  in  his  ezpres- 
lioa  of  fiiith.  And  although  nature 
still  persists  in  holding  her  secret,  by 
degrees  the  thought  of  men  is  stirred  by 
the  Divine  Intelligence,  and  facts  are 
being  constantly  disclosed  which  stand 
ever  nearer  the  great  truth. 

EzcRESCKNCB.  —  If  it  is  true,  as 
pointed  out  in  the  theories  above  stated, 
that  mountain-ranges  are  the  result  of 
esrth-pressure  upon  its  own  **  lines  of 
weakness, "  we  find  therein  an  illustra- 
tion Off  the  nature  of  what  may  be 
termed  excrescence. 

Id  men's  moral  nature,  over-devel- 
opment, undue  emphasis  upon  lines  of 
weakness,  result  in  excrescence.  We 
talk  of  the  **  rounded  man,  "^  ^  the  wcll- 
bslanced,  complete  man,  "  as  one  who 
presents  the  ideal  result  of  an  equal 
development  of  the  whole  nature. 

Yet,  since  the  earth,  which  the  Per- 
fSect  Creator  made,  has  its  hill  and 
nunmtain  range,  that  which  in  man's 
development  is  called  moral  excres- 
cence may  not,  after  all,  be  deserving 
in  an  cases  of  the  ill-will  therein  ap- 
parently expressed.  For  instance,  a 
man  may  be  morally  a  rugged  man, 
without  being  in  any  sense  a  rough 
man ;  his  manner  may  be  obstructive, 
without  being  impassable;  his  whole 
character  may  attain  a  sublimity  which 
can  never  be  inacessible. 

"...  The  Father  op  Lights, 
WITH  Whom  is  kg  Vabiablenebs, 
NsrrBER  Shadow  of  Turning''  (Jas. 
L  17).— Prof.  Charles  L.  Doolittle,  of 
Bethlehem,  Pa.,  treating  the  subject 
of  "variation  of  latitude, "  before  a  re- 
cent scientific  gathering,  substantiates 
the  declaration  of  La  Place,  that  ""all 
astronomy  depends  upon  the  invaria- 
bility of  the  earth's  axis  of  rotation 
upon  the  terrestrial  spheroid,  and  upon 
the  uniformity  of  the  rotation. " 

He  also  finds  that  whenever  variation 
in  such  latitude  was  reported,  the  ob- 
server always  found  afterward  that  he 
WIS  in  error,  and  that  no  variation  had 
taken  plaoe. 


This  not  only  reaffirms  a  great  as- 
tronomical law,  but  gives  a  new  force 
to  the  utterance  of  the  Apostle  James 
concerning  "the  Father  of  lights,  by 
Whom  alone  all  such  law  must  subsist.  ** 

**  Times  are  not  Hidden  from  the 
Almighty"  (Job  xxiv.  1).— While 
these  words  may  not  be  frequently 
quoted  in  our  ordinary  use  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, they  have,  nevertheless,  been 
emphasized  by  the  recent  fact  that 
electricians,  busily  at  work  endeavor- 
ing to  explain  certain  phenomena  re- 
lating to  the  alternating  current,  have 
discovered  that  the  most  fruitful  source 
of  knowledge  lies  in  the  study  and  un- 
derstanding of  (to  use  the  words  of  Dr. 
Youmans,  quoting  Dr.  E.  L.  Nichols, 
of  Cornell)  "  minute  particles,  or  inter- 
vals of  time,  following  abrupt  changes 
of  the  conditions  of  equilibrium,  and 
also  of  successive  time -elements  which 
go  to  make  up  a  cycle  ^in  the  cose  of 
periodic  changes. " 

He  also  gives  much  interesting  in- 
formation regarding  "  the  special  adap- 
tability of  photography  to  the  investi- 
gation of  short- time  phenomena.  By 
its  means,  a  clear  negative  has  been 
taken  of  a  bullet  in  flight.  So  brief 
was  the  time -space  of  the  flight  that 
the  bullet  seemed  to  be  absolutely  mo- 
tionless. A  bullet  shot  through  a  win- 
dow-pane was  also  shown  in  a  photo- 
graph, giving  therein  not  only  all  the 
attendant  details  of  shattering  glass, 
but  the  "  perturbations  of  surrounding 
air"  as  well. 

While  learned  men  are  thus  studying 
"time  infinitesimal,"  bringing  forth 
things  which  seem  to  be  altogether  new, 
wo  are  reminded  that,  as  ever  of  old, 
times  infinitesimal  or  times  infinite  **  are 
not  hidden  from  the  Almighty.  " 

"And  K^nowledge  Sjiall  ije  In- 
creased" (Dan.  xii.  4).— Prof.  Ed- 
ward Hart,  of  Lafayette  Colh'ge,  gave  a 
most  interesting  and  iustriictive  paper,  a 
short  time  ago,  on  **  Twenty-five  Years' 
Progress  in  Analytical  Chemistry, " 
which  shows  in  at  least  one  depart- 
ment of  human  learning  something  of 
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the  force  of  Daniel' a  prophecy  as  ap- 
plied to  our  own  day. 

Among  other  things,  Professor  Hart 
said :  ^  One  of  the  marked  changes  in 
analytical  methods  which  the  lapse  of 
years  has  brought  about  is  in  the  time 
necessary  for  their  performance.  In 
1868,  analyses  were  made,  almost  with- 
out exception,  by  persons  usually  em- 
ployed in  teaching.  Only  here  and 
there,  in  the  larger  cities,  an  adventur- 
ous pioneer,  depending  altogether  for 
support  upon  fees  received  for  doing 
analytical  work,  had  established  him- 
self. Nowadays,  careful  analysis  is 
the  foimdation-stone  of  nearly  all  our 
larger  industries,  and  the  number  of 
determinations  made  has  increased  a 
millionfold. "  To  show  the  facility 
with  which  analytical  process  is  to-day 
carried  on,  Professor  Hart  cited  the  in- 
stance of  silicon  determinations,  which 
once  required  a  day,  but  are  now  made 
in  about  fifteen  minutes. 

Recent  advances  in  mechanical 
science,  as  shown  by  Prof.  Stillman 
W.  Robinson,  of  the  University  of  Ohio, 
also  illustrate  that  knowledge  in  Dan- 
iel's time  and  knowledge  to-day  are 
so  vastly  apart  by  reason  of  the  increase 
of  the  intervening  centuries  that  the 
progress  made  would  strike  one  as  al- 
most incredible.  Instances  will  be 
given  in  this  department  next  month, 
under  the  head  of  the  quotation  from 
2  Chron.  xxvi.  15. 

**In  the  Beginnino  God  Created 
THE  Heaven  and  the  Earth"  (Gen.  i. 
1). — It  is  interesting,  indeed  somewhat 
amusing,  to  note  the  varying  and  con- 
flicting opinions  among  men  of  the 
highest  scientific  standing  concerning 
the  age  of  our  earth. 

Attempting  to  meet  the  indefinitcncss 
of  the  Scripture  declaration,  Dr.  Wal- 
cott,  of  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey,  has  gathered  some  facts  and 
more  figures,  which,  though  astounding 
in  their  variableness  as  well  as  magni- 
tude, are,  after  all,  about  as  indefinite 
as  the  utterance  of  the  first  verse  of 
Genesis. 


He  quotes,  among  others,  ProfesBor 
Wincheirs  opinion  that  the  period  of 
rock  creation  or  formation  aJone  was 
8,000,000  years;  also  W.  J.  McGee's 
opinion,  which  holds  the  estimate  al- 
together at  about  680.000,000  years, 
while  Charles  Darwin  is  satisfied  with 
200,000,000  years. 

Dr.  Walcott's  own  opinion  is  that 
about  56,000,000  years  would  cover  the 
period  in  question,  basing  this  enor- 
mous figure  upon  certain  results  ob- 
tained in  a  personal  investigation  made 
in  the  State  of  Nevada.  Here  exists 
an  area  of  rock  about  40,000  miles 
square  and  21,000  feet  thick.  In  this 
vast  rock-formation  lies  a  limestone 
strata  6,000  feet  deep,  with  1,500  feet 
of  limestone,  containing  inmiense  de- 
posits of  shells,  under  it. 

Given,  in  Dr.  Walcott's  opinion, 
merely  1,200,000  years  in  which  to  ac- 
count for  this  sandstone  and  shell  de- 
posit, and  but  16,500,000  years  for  the 
placing  of  the  limestone  strata  at  its 
reported  thickness,  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
geologic  time  must  ever  bo  calculated 
at  the  rate,  not  of  thousands,  but  ndl- 
lions  of  years.  Any  attempt,  however, 
as  appears  in  the  statement  of  opinions 
above,  to  give  actual  figures,  results 
only  in  the  ludicrous.  Probably  the 
most  deliberate  and  least  variable  state- 
ment rests  in  Gen.  1.  1. 

**  Fear  not,  O  Land,  bb  Glad  and 
Rejoice"  (Joel  ii.  21). — Joel  was  not 
the  only  prophet  to  call  upon  the  people 
of  the  land  in  which  he  lived  to  be  glad 
and  rejoice  amid  the  innumerable  bless- 
ings of  prosperous  national  outlook. 
Isaiah  especially  is  the  prophet  of 
cheer.  Indeed,  the  entire  Soiptuies 
teach  tlie  one  great  truth,  that  God 
desires  above  all  things  else,  that  the 
nations  of  the  earth  shall  be  happy. 

That  this  state  is  not  always  improved 
l)y  the  present  law  existing  in  many  a 
laud  needs  no  comment  here.  But  we 
are  glad  to  observe  that  no  less  an  au- 
thority tlKm  the  eminent  Dr.  Nichol- 
son, Professor  of  Political  Economy  in 
the  University  of  Edinburgh,  has  said 
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boldly,  in  the  presence  of  a  rcpruscuta- 
tire  sdentlflc  gatliering  in  England, 
that  the  inquiry  before  the  political 
economiBt  to-day  is  not  "'  How  nations 
are  made  wealthy,  "  but  **  How  nations 
are  made  happy.  **  For  tho  essence  of 
wealth  is  to  possess  ability  to  satisfy 
desires — in  short,  utility ;  hence,  to 
create  happiness.  Accordingly,  tln^ 
economist  ought  to  discover  by  his  cal- 
culus of  utility  those  principles  of  pro- 
duction and  distribution  that  will  leiul 
to  moat  happiness. 

"Ahd  Night  Unto  Night  Showeth 
Knowubdge"  (Ps.  xLx.  2). — By  day 
and  by  night,  knowledge  of  the  great 
Author  of  all  truth  is  revealcHl  before 
the  eyes  of  men. 

By  day,  we  read  the  indications  of 
ffis  wisdom  upon  the  fresh  and  beauti- 
ful page  of  river  and  plain,  of  niouutiiiu 
and  sea.  By  night,  with  telescope '  s  aid, 
we  scan  the  gleaming  characters  of.  the 
lUes. 

Yet  all  we  thus  observe  but  in- 
creases our  hunger.  We  long  for  wider 
rcvealings  of  the  Divine  wisdom; 
therefore  we  hail  with  delight  any  an- 
noonoement  of  invention  and  discovery 
which  will  facilitate  the  acquirement  of 
the  coveted  knowledge.  And  now  the 
Divine  language  of  tho  night  is  to  be 
better  read  than  ever  by  one  of  the 
greatest  aids,  indeed  the  greatest  as- 
tnmomic  appliances,  known  t^  man. 

The  giant  refractor  known  as  tho 
Yerkes  telescope  is  about  to  be  com- 


pleted, and  will  be  placed  in  position 
for  service  in  what  is  to  be  the  finest 
observatory  in  the  world,  located  at 
Ltikc  Geneva,  in  Wisconsin,  about 
seventy-five  miles  west  of  Chicago. 

A  description  of  this  magnificent  in- 
strument puts  one  upon  the  tiptoe  of 
anticipation. 

An  idea  of  its  capacities  may  be  con- 
veyed by  tho  announcement  that  its 
object- gljias  is  three  feet  four  inches 
in  diameter ;  its  tube  over  sixty  feet  in 
length  and  weighing  six  tons,  not  in- 
cluding the  declination  apparatus  at- 
tached. 

The  pier,  upon  which  it  is  to  ntst 
when  completed,  will  be  of  cast-iron, 
standing  on  a  base  of  solid  masonry, 
the  whole  weighing  forty-five  tons. 
When  the  telescope  is  pointed  directly 
overhead,  the  object-glass  will  be  lifted 
seventy  feet  and  more  above  the  base 
of  tho  pier. 

To  conveniently  reach  the  eye-piece, 
the  observer's  chair  will  be  raised  or 
lowered,  as  desired,  upon  a  detached 
platform  constructed  for  tho  purpose. 
Tho  magnetic  driving-clock,  which 
moves  the  telescope,  will  weigh  one 
and  a  half  tons.  The  dome,  which  is 
to  be  of  steel  and  eighty- five  feet  in 
diameter,  will  be  controlled  by  the  finest 
electric  motor  ever  invented  for  sucli 
use.  The  observer's  platform,  as  well 
as  all  movements  of  the  telescope  itself, 
will  also  be  manipulated  by  electricity, 
(employing  the  most  finished  apparatus 
money  and  thought  can  pro<lucc. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  EXPOSITORY  SECTION. 


Sha  Sioliatology  of  the  Book  of  Job. 
Bt  D.  H.  Bolles,  Oleak,  N.  Y. 

Pabt  I. 

Thb  Book  of  Job  is  a  book  of  mar- 
Tdib  It  is  marvelous  for  its  grandeur 
and  elevation  of  thought,  for  the  mag- 
aifloenoe  of  its  imagery,  and  tho  sus- 
tained grace  and  energy  of  its  language. 
It  is  marvelous  also  for  the  mystery 


that  enshrouds  it,  and  doubts  with 
which  it  is  replete.  Probably  no  book 
in  the  Bible  presents  so  many  points  of 
textual  cx)ntrovcr3y,  or  has  been  sub- 
jected in  all  its  parts  to  so  critical  and 
exhaustive  an  examination.  Fortu- 
nately, however,  these  subjects  of  per- 
plexity are  not  often  fundamental  or 
important,  and  do  not  detract  from  the 
supreme  excellence  of  the  book.     Gen- 
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erally  they  arc  topics  of  curiosity, 
which  serve  to  exercise  the  critical  acu- 
men and  evolve  tlie  erudition  of  the 
learned,  and  do  not  in  thi;  slightest  de- 
grce  affect  the  meaning  of  tlie  passages 
in  which  they  occur,  or  in  any  manner 
concern  any  otlier  class  of  readers.  But 
to  this  therc  arc  a  few  notable  excep- 
tions. Thcrc  is  one  passage  in  particu- 
lar fraught  with  extraordinary  interest, 
which  has  attracted  more  attention  and 
given  rise  among  the  le^imed  to  more 
differences  of  construction  than  any 
other  in  the  wliole  book.  We  refer  to 
the  passage  (Chap.  xix.  25,  20,  27) 
beginning  with  the  words,  "I  know 
that  my  RediHinier  livetli ; "  and  the  dis- 
pute is  of  serious  concern,  for,  though 
the  textual  disagreements  arc  many,  its 
most  important  l)earing  relates  to  the 
scope  and  reach  of  the  passage  itself. 

No  one  doubts  the  immediate  motive, 
or  what  may  more  properly  be  termed 
the  special  incitement,  of  this  astonish- 
ing outburst  of  eloquent  faith.  Job's 
friends  had  been  arguing  that  the  afflic- 
tions of  this  life  arc  sent  by  God  as 
punishment  fur  sin,  and  that  as  his 
afflictions  were  extraordinarily  severe 
his  sinfulness  in  the  sight  of  God  must 
have  been  extraordinarily  heinous. 
"  Not  so,  "  Job  answers ;  **  afflictions 
are  not  always  designed  as  retributive. 
Often  they  arc  designed  as  disciplinary. 
That  is  the  case  now,  as  God  will  make 
manifest  by  appearing  as  my  delivercr.  " 

But  this  is  the  only  undisputed  point 
in  tho  passage  as  a  whole.  The  con- 
flict of  opinion  as  to  the  ultimate 
thought  of  tho  utterance  is  chronic, 
vehement,  and  fundamental.  By  one 
class  of  commentators  it  is  contended 
that  Job  meant  that  God  would  appear 
as  his  delivercr  while  he  was  yet  in  the 
flesh.  Again,  it  is  insisted  that  the 
Divine  intermediation  was  contem- 
plated by  Job  as  an  occurrence  after 
his  death.  But  here  comes  in  another 
division  of  opinion,  for,  while  some 
claim  that  his  utterance  was  a  profes- 
sion of  faith  in  tlie  resurrection  and  the 
heavenly  life,  others  maintain  that  he 
was  looking  forward  to  Hades  as  his 


flnal  and  eternal  destinatfon,  and  to  a 
Divine  manifestation  in  his  favor  there. 

The  utmost  art  and  ingenuity  of  criti- 
cism, all  the  resources  of  profound 
scholarship  and  labor  the  moet  unti- 
ring have  been  lavishly  expended  in 
tho  discussion  of  these  questions,  and 
yet  the  learned  are  still  as  far  from  an 
acconlaut  interpretation  as  ever.  Such 
being  the  condition  in  which  the  doctors 
of  criticism  and  philology  have  placed 
and  left  this  celebrated  text,  why  should 
not  a  layman,  who,  while  pretending 
to  no  qualification  as  an  expert,  has 
from  an  honest  and  reverent  regard  for 
the  most  sublime  figure  in  the  ancient 
world,  and  tho  commensurate  grandeur 
of  his  life  and  utterance,  made  it  the 
subject  of  careful  study,  have  a  hear- 
ing on  this  issue?  Perhaps,  too,  the 
professional  training  and  YO(!ation  to 
which  the  writer  has  devoted  the  better 
part  of  his  life,  and  which  have  necessi- 
tated his  acquaintance  with  the  weight 
and  value  of  evidence  and  induced  the 
habit  of  discrimination  and  analysis, 
may  wholly  or  in  part  make  up  for  his 
deficiencies  in  other  respects. 

It  is  not  very  surprising  that  special 
attention  has  been  drawn  to  this  por- 
tion of  the  book,  especially  among  Eng- 
lish-speaking people,  for  the  common 
English  version  of  it  is  such  as  to 
prompt  every  devout  and  intelligent 
reader  to  desire  an  embodiment  of  its 
thought  in  a  more  apt  and  adequate 
expression.  Indeed,  it  requires  no 
learning  to  convince  even  the  uncul- 
tured intellect  that  there  was  much  in 
the  thoughts  of  Job  when  giving  them 
voice  that  the  English  rendering  does 
not  disclose,  and  assuredly  that  render- 
ing utterly  fails  to  satisfy  the  yearning 
of  the  pious  Christian  soul.  It  indeed, 
if  not  absurd,  verges  so  closely  upon 
absurdity  and  is  so  inadequate  a  dis- 
closure of  what  we  feel  must  have  filled 
and  fired  tlie  heart  of  Job  as  to  mar, 
if  not  destroy,  its  sweet  and  solemn 
import.  Even  if  his  intention  had  no 
loftier  aim  than  the  purely  selfish  one 
of  asserting  that  the  Almighty  would 
vindicate  him  from  the  imputation  of 
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hii  friends,  the  English  words  in  which 
that  purpose  is  couched  are  but  11  feeble, 
involved,  and  imperfect  fulfilment  of  it. 

Our  love  and  admiration  for  the  King 
James  translation  is  supreme,  and  in 
general  unqualified.  Like  the  great 
body  of  the  people,  we  are  intolerant 
of  any  attempt  to  supphmt  it  by  a  re- 
vision. Yet  we  concede  that  in  a  few 
passages  (and  they  are  but  few)  it 
signally  fails  to  do  Justice  to  the  orig- 
inal thought.  The  text  we  are  consid- 
ering is,  to  our  view,  the  most  flagrant 
instance  of  its  inaccuan'y,  and  it  is  the 
moro  to  be  regretted  because  it  both 
misrepresents  and  fails  to  represent  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  most  impor- 
tant portions  of  the  Old  Testament 
Scripture. 

As  already  stated,  one,  at  least,  of 
the  objects  of  Job  in  his  fervid  declara- 
tioa  was  to  assert  (in  effect)  that  God 
Himself  would  finally  confute  the  im- 
putations of  his  friends  by  numifesting 
Himself  in  the  way  and  to  the  effect 
of  a  full  acquittance.  But  was  this  his 
only  object?  As  the  answer  to  this 
question  has  an  important  bearing  on 
the  meaning  and  reach  of  the  declara- 
tion, and  therefore  of  the  interpretation 
of  the  text,  it  deserves  a  careful  and 
thoughtful  answer. 

That  the  text  was  not  intended  by 
Job  as  an  answer  to  those  imputations 
Is  altogether  clear.  Ho  had  already 
done  that  in  detail,  and  with  astonish- 
ing force  and  beauty  of  argument  and 
ilhiatration,  and  every  renewal  of  the 
aspersions  afterward  was  met  in  the 
same  direct  and  forceful  manner.  Then 
again,  it  was  no  answer  to  them  for 
him  to  say  that  God  would  at  some  in- 
definite time  in  the  future  vindicate 
Um  from  them.  But,  while  there  was 
no  argument  in  his  ejaculatory  words, 
they  were  replete  with  solace  and  in- 
effable comfort  to  himself.  He  said  to 
his  aocuaen  in  effect,  ^'Say  what  you 
win,  charge  me  as  you  please  with 
heinous  offenses,  you  cannot  confound 
or  disturb  me,  for  I  know  that  God 
Btbi,  and  He  will  both  vindicate  and 
oompenaate  me.  **    His  torture  both  of 


body  and  mind  was  so  excruciating, 
and  his  indignation  against  his  friends 
so  vehement,  that  he  would  summon 
to  his  consolation  and  support  every 
thought,  every  conception,  connected 
with  his  Divine  vindication  that  would 
minister  relief  to  his  bniised  soul  and 
give  them  utterance?.  If  he  had  before 
this  entertained  a  belief  in  tlic  resurrec- 
tion and  eternal  life,  now  was  the  time 
to  express  it.  He  would  of  a  surety 
wiy  in  some  form,  **  Though  over- 
whelmed by  anguish,  I  believe  that  my 
Redeemer  lives ;  that  Ue  will  for  all  my 
torments  reward  me  with  the  rapture  of 
the  heavenly  state.  "  We  are  confident 
that  he  did  mean  this,  and  even  more 
than  this ;  and  our  confidence  is  based 
both  upon  the  Hebrew  text,  properly 
rendered,  and  upon  weighty  considera- 
tions growing  out  of  liis  situation  and 
environment,  to  which  we  will  first  de- 
vote our  attention. 

In  this  light  the  passage  has  been 
read  and  regarded  for  centimes  by 
Christians  of  all  creeds  and  denomina- 
tions. To  the  fading  sight  of  millions 
who  have  died  in  the  faith  it  has  em- 
bodied the  assured  and  the  assuring 
promise  of  heavenly  rest.  For  this  rea- 
son, in  spite  of  mistranslation  and  ob- 
scurity, it  is  recited  as  an  essential  part 
of  the  solemn  service  at  every  Christian 
burial.  And  it  was  liccausc  of  his  con- 
sciousness of  the  incalculable  value  of 
the  thought,  not  to  himself  only,  but 
to  mankind — not  to  the  men  of  his  time 
alone,  but  to  the  men  of  all  time — thai 
before  he  gives  it  expression  he  ejacu- 
lates the  impassioned  wish  (verses  28 
and  24)  that  the  words  he  is  about  to 
utter  might  be  graven  on  the  rocks  as 
his  eternal  testimony  to  their  truth. 

This  prefatory,  yearning  desire  for 
their  perpetuation  we  regard  as  cogent 
proof  that  in  the  coming  utterance  he 
was  stirred  by  some  higher  and  nobler 
purpose  than  merely  his  own  exculpa- 
tion. For  him  to  implore  that  the  im- 
mutable rocks  might  bear  enduring 
record  of  his  innocence  implies  a  meas- 
ure of  egotistic  weakness  entin»ly  at 
variance  with  the  grandeur  of  his  char- 
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acter  as  developed  throughout  the  book. 
His  respect  for  himself  ho  mokes  mani- 
fest by  the  vigor  with  which  he  repels 
the  attacks  of  his  friends,  and  it  requires 
no  further  vindication.  That  it  was  an 
attribute  that  never  degenerated  into 
an  egregious,  absorbing,  unmanly,  or 
ungodly  regard  for  either  his  ease  of 
body  or  his  peace  of  mind,  his  aggran- 
disement or  personal  gratification,  is  a 
fact  equally  patent  to  every  thoughtful 
reader.  No,  it  was  not  as  a  dictate  of 
vanity  or  as  a  mode  of  ministering  to  his 
own  satisfaction  that  ho  proclaimed  his 
soulful  wish ;  it  is  because  he  has  that 
\o  say  which  concerns  his  fellow-men, 
then  and  forever,  in  the  highest  de- 
gree. What  that  was,  what  message 
of  measureless  significance  to  the  world 
he  was  about  to  body  forth,  litis  been 
for  ages  treasured  by  the  devout  and 
sorrow- stricken  as  among  the  world  *s 
precious  resources  of  hope  and  conso- 
lation. 

Those  who  deny  that  the  text  we  are 
considering  imparts  the  theory  or  idea 
of  the  resurrection  and  the  life  celestial 
base  their  denial  upon  a  structure  of 
commingled  assertion  and  argument, 
which,  compactly  stated,  is  as  follows : 
The  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  was  an 
outcome  of  the  Christian  dispensation, 
and  at  the  era  of  Job  was  unknown  to 
the  world  and,  being  unknown  to  his 
contemporaries,  was  unknown  to  him. 
Hence  he  could  not  have  had  it  in  mind 
when  uttering  the  words  of  the  text. 
By  those  who  deny  that  Job  was  igno- 
rant of  the  resurrection,  but  who  yet 
admit  that  the  Divine  intervention 
which  he  alludes  to  he  contemplates  as 
one  to  occur  after  his  death,  it  is  claimed 
that,  while  ho  was  ignorant  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  resurrection,  he  was  familiar 
with  the  idea  of  Hades,  or  what  is  now 
termed  the  intermediate  state,  as  being 
the  eternal  abode  of  departed  spirits, 
and  that  it  was  to  him  there  that  he 
expected  €k)d  to  appear  as  his  vindi- 
cator. 

But  is  it  true  as  a  fact,  historically  or 
otherwise  ascertained,  that  the  resurrec- 
tion theory  was  unknown  in  the  age  of 


Job?    History  states  no  time — neitfaer 
date  nor  era — when  it  was  flrst  mooted 
or  entertained.     Wo  know  it  is  true 
that  its  full  development  as  settled  doc- 
trine and    an    article  of  general  faith 
was  the  work  of  the  Christian  dispensa- 
tion.    But  we  know  quite  as  positively 
that  it  was  an  established  and  distinc- 
tive feature  of  the  Pharisaic  creed  long 
before  the  Christian  era.     We  know 
that  unmistakable  traces  of  it  are  found 
in  the  traditions  and  in  the  earliest  au- 
thentic chronicles  of  the  ancient  worid. 
We  know  that  at  the  time  of  the  first 
European  advent  to  the  North  Ameri- 
can Continent   the  adventurers  found 
among  the  inhabitants  a  well-defined 
and  imiversal  belief  in  the  existence  of 
a  state  of  happiness  after  death,   in 
which  their  dead  were  active  partici- 
pants, each  preserving  his  individual 
and  characteristic  traits  and  featuies, 
each  clothed  in  his  actual,  if  not  ma- 
terial, form,  and  each  attended  by  the 
gimulacra  of  his  mundane  accessories— 
his  arms,   implements,   and  ''faithful 
dog. "    It  was  a  belief  that  had  been 
handed  down  from  generation  to  gen- 
eration, through  how  many  centuries 
there  was  nothmg  to  indicate,  but  a  be- 
lief doubtless  inherited  from  an  Asiatic 
ancestry,   and  quite  possibly  derived 
from  a  prehistoric  age. 

Nay,  the  conception  of  the  Hades, 
in  which  (according  to  one  class  of 
commentators)  Job  expected  to  find  his 
abode  after  death,  was  in  fact  nothhdg 
more  than  a  debased  form  of  the  theoiy 
of  resurrection.  For  there  the  souls  of 
the  dead  —  shrouded,  visible,  though 
intangible,  forms— still  lived  and 
moved,  acted,  thought,  and  suffered. 
The  shapes  they  took  on  were  fiusimiles 
of  the  features,  forms,  and  movements 
that  distinguished  them  in  life.  What 
were  those  shapes  but  the  spiritual 
body  described  by  St.  Paul ;  and  what 
but  the  resurrection,  as  bodied  forth 
in  his  words  of  more  than  mortal  ek>- 
quenoe,  was  the  transfiguration  of  the 
man  into  it  from  the  natural  body  he 
had  inhabited  before  death?  Hades,  it 
is  true,  was  a  f  ab]e ;  but  it  waa  much 
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mcae  than  a  mere  shadow  of  the  truth. 
It  pie-supposod  the  supreme  facts,  that 
the  soul  of  man  survived  the  body  and 
that  it  was  clothed  in  the  very  image  of 
his  body.  The  fable  emphasized  the 
eternal  and  inherent  tendency  of  mon- 
khid  toward  the  belief  in  spiritual  in- 
destructibility. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  age  in 
vhich  Job  lived,  we  are  able  to  fix  with 
sufiSdent  certainty  upon  his  place  of 
lesidencc;  and  we  are  justified  in  the 
assertion  that  his  people  were  fully 
abreast  of  the  highest  civilization  of  tlic 
time.  Wc  grant  that  tlic  highest  con- 
ception of  the  post-mortem  condition 
(then  prevailing)  was  embodied  in  the 
fable  of  Hades.  For  many  ages  of  the 
andent  world  the  great  majority  of 
the  human  kind  never  mounted  higher. 
But  this  grand  Mesopotamian  patriarch 
had  the  eye  of  an  eagle,  on  intellect  that 
swept  through  the  upper  realms  of 
thought  OS  on  the  eagle's  tireless  pin- 
ions, the  creative  imagination  of  a  po(a, 
the  far-sighted,  prophetic  wisdom  of  a 
seer.  He  was  not  on  a  level  with  the 
current  superstitions  of  his  time :  he 
soared  high  above  them.  lie  wiis  not 
in  line  with  the  men  of  his  generation  ; 
he  was  far  in  advance  of  even  the  van- 
gnard.  Who  shall  set  bounds  to  the 
perceptions  of  such  a  8])irit,  or  dare  to 
Ifanit  the  range  of  its  convictions?  Who 
can  deny  its  power  to  scale  the  very 
heights  of  God's  providence,  or  pre- 
sume to  quench  its  aspirations  in  Sty- 
gian darkness  and  gloom? 

Besides,  God  was  his  friend.  Though 
for  a  time  He  turned  away  His  face  and 
aUowed  Satan  to  work  his  will.  His 
love  for  His  sorely-beset  servant  never 
waned.  From  Him  came  the  sustaining 
patienoe  and  the  unfaltering  trust  in  a 
living  Redeemer.  And  if  Job  was  not 
able,  by  his  own  unaided  vision,  to  con- 
ceive the  glory  that  follows  the  death 
of  the  righteous,  what  better  mode  of 
npholding  that  loyal  heart  than  for  God 
to  whisper  to  the  anxious  car  the  sub- 
lime truth  afterward  proclaimed  aloud 
to  the  listening  nations,  ^'I  am  the  res- 
mxectfon  and  the  life?"    It  was  an  age 


when  the  Almighty  was  very  near  and 
very  helpful  to  the  sufTcring  and  sor- 
row-laden of  His  people ;  and  we  cannot 
believe  that  He,  who  afterward  more 
than  restored  all  tliat  Job  hod  lost  in  a 
material  way,  should  have  witliheld  the 
disc^losure  of  the  final  destiny  of  the 
faithful,  the  assurance  of  which  has, 
to  the  upright  in  heart,  of  all  forms  of 
consolation,  proved  the  most  gracious, 
benign,  and  triumphant. 

That  God  refrained  from  uttering  to 
the  anciout  world  tlic  promise  of  the 
resurrection  is  easily  understood. 
>Liny  other  im]K)rtant  truths,  cardinal 
truths,  acojptod  by  the  modern  world 
and  necessary  to  its  life  and  movement, 
were  witliheld,  and  for  the  same  reason. 
The  average  human  mind,  even  among 
his  chost'u  people,  was  too  simple, 
ft«ble,  and  benighted  to  appreciate 
thoughts  so  transa^udeut  and  refined. 
But  tliis  reason  did  not  ap])ly  to  a  mind 
and  soul  like  those  of  Job.  The  moun- 
tain tops  catch  the  glory  of  the  coming 
sunlight  long  before  it  strikes  the  levels 
below.  AVe  know  that  God  did  reve^il 
it  to  Moses  when,  in  the  solitude  and 
silence  of  the  wildorntjss,  1  le  spoke  from 
the  burning  bush.  Why  should  He  not 
reveal  it  to  Job,  His  servant.  His  wor- 
shiper, His  faithful  friend,  who  was 
fighting  his  forioni  battle  with  the  foes, 
us  it  were,  "  of  his  own  household, " 
with  the  torment  of  his  body  and  the 
anguish  of  his  soul?  It  is  true,  as  St. 
Paul  says,  even  the  holy  men  of  those 
early  ages  had  not  received  the  promises 
(Heb.  xi.  13) ,  but  they  died  in  the  faith, 
having  seen  them  afar  oft  and  embraced 
them.  And  why  should  Job,  who 
surely  was  entitled  to  stand  in  the  com- 
pany of  Abel,  Enoch,  and  Abraham, 
not  rank  among  the  worthies  whose 
spiritual  sight  was  so  quickened  that 
they  saw  in  the  distance  that  better 
country — even  a  heavenly — and  the  city 
which  God  had  prepan'd  for  them,  and 
with  longing  eyes  looked  forward  to  it 
as  their  final  refuge?  Is  it  conceivable 
that  God  woidd  leave  this  stricken  spirit 
exposed  to  the  malign  and  pitiless  as- 
saults of  Satan   and  not  supply  him 
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from  the  Divine  armory  with  the  shield 
of  that  great  consoling  truth?  Should 
we— could  we — justify  an  earthly  friend 
of  one  thus  sorely  beset,  who,  knowing 
that  by  the  utterance  of  a  few  potent 
words  he  could  eitse  the  troubled  heart, 
should  yet  stay  his  tongue  and  permit 
the  victim  to  suffer  on?  Shall  God  be 
less  merciful  and  tender  than  a  mortal 
friend?  What  should  we  say  of  the 
physician  who,  finding  his  patient  in 
great  bodily  torment,  which  a  few  drops 


of  anodyne  would  relieve,  should  re- 
frain from  administering  them?  Surely 
the  Great  Physician  would  not  manifest 
an  indifference  so  unpitying. 

Unless,  therefore,  the  words  of  the 
text,  properly  interpreted  and  rightly 
understood,  are  imperative  to  the  con- 
trary, we  are  compelled  to  believe  that 
Job  had  caught  the  promise  ^'afar  off, " 
that  it  was  dear  to  his  soul,  and  that  it 
was  the  inspired  thought  of  the  passage 
in  question. 
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Papers  in  Social  Soienoe  and  Compara- 
tive Beligion. 

By  Rev.  B.  F.  Ktoder,  Ph.D. 

U. — SoBfE  Modern  Aspects  of  the 
Holy  City. 

Jeruralebc,  of  tender  and  tragic 
memories,  maker  of  history,  mother  of 
mighty  influences ;  Jerusalem,  builded 
upon  thine  own  heap,  the  sacred  shrine 
of  tliree  great  religions ;  Jerusalem,  at 
once  the  glory  and  the  shame  of  the 
past ;  Jerusalem,  the  type  and  promise 
of  the  future — wo  have  walked  about 
thy  walls  and  stood  within  thy  gates  I 
What  have  our  eyes  beheld?  Not  the 
city  of  David,'  not  the  Jerusalem  over 
which  Christ  wept  (not  a  building  re- 
mains, hardly  one  stone  upon  another, 
of  the  ancient  city),  but  "Jerusalem 
the  golden"  still.  No  other  city  pre- 
sents such  aspects  or  awakens  such 
emotions.  As  one  walks  its  streets,  he 
sees  not  only  a  city  built  upon  cities, 
but  cities  within  a  city,  types  of  civili- 
zation and  religion  that  well-nigh  repre- 
sent the  world  as  it  has  been,  as  it  is, 
and  as  it  is  to  be. 

The  first  impressions  of  Jerusalem  arc 
to  many  painful.  Where  is  the  city 
of  which  "glorious  things  are  spoken"? 
Its  streets  are  now  narrow,  and  dirty, 
and  wretched.  Its  bazaars — mere  dingy 
booths  arranged  along  arched,  dark 
streets — are  unattractive,  even  as  com- 


pared with  the  similar  bazaars  of  Cairo 
or  Damascus.  Its  industries  are  mea- 
ger. Its  population  is  crowded.  Its 
beggars  are  many,  although  perhaps 
not  more  than  are  found  in  other  Orien- 
tal cities.  Its  lepers  still  reach  forth 
their  fingerless  hands  outside  the  gates. 

But  dirt  and  poverty  and  leprosy  are 
not  the  real  bane  of  Jerusalem.  Does 
vice  abound?  Not  in  the  form  of  in- 
temperance and  immorality.  Probably 
no  city  of  like  size  could  be  found  in 
either  the  East  or  the  West  where 
there  is  less  of  these  evils.  The  vice 
that  abounds  is  principally  municipal ; 
but  this  to  no  greater  degree  than  in 
practically  many  other  Turkish  cities 
and  towns,  where  different  European 
powers  find  it  necessary  to  maintain 
separate  post-offlces  in  order  to  insure 
tlieir  letters  against  being  robbed  for 
the  sake  of  the  stamp,  where  justice  is 
everywhere  an  unblushing  farce,  and 
the  universal  rule  seems  to  be  for  no 
official  of  the  government,  whether  in 
the  custom-house  or  anywhere  else,  ever 
to  do  his  duty,  or  to  fail  to  do  it,  with- 
out a  bribe. 

But  even  municipal  misgovemment, 
with  all  its  blight,  is  not  the  greatest 
bane  of  the  Holy  City.  Fanaticism  Is, 
as  it  ever  has  been,  the  real  enemy 
within  the  gates.  It  would  not  be  im- 
possible for  the  tragedy  of  the  Cruci- 
fixion to  be  re-enacted,  or  for  the  sword 
of  the  prophet  to  be  drenched  in  blood. 
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or  for  fires  hardly  less  hot  than  those 
of  the  Inquisition  to  be  kindled  at 
Jerusalem  did  outer  conditions  permit. 
The  descendants  of  those  who  cried 
-Crucify  Ilim!  Crucify  Him ! "  do  not 
appear  so  very  hostile  to  the  followers 
of  Christ.  On  the  contrary,  their  hos- 
pitality is  often  very  impressive.  Yet 
there  came  to  my  knowledge  more  than 
one  probable  case  of  a  Jew  being  quietly 
"put  out  of  the  way"  by  those  of  his 
own  race  because  he  w^as  resolved  to 
follow  Christ.  The  Moslem,  whether 
on  the  street,  or  in  his  mosque,  or  bow- 
ing in  prayer  upon  his  house-top,  seems 
to  he  at  peace  with  you  and  with  all 
(he  world.  Yet  I  met  a  gentleman  in 
Jerusalem,  whose  experience  is  well 
known  to  many  and  by  no  means  ex- 
ceptional, who  was  arrested,  impris- 
oned, thrcatc^ned  with  death,  scut  with 
the  army  into  Arabia  for  live  years,  and 
later  into  Crete  for  two  years,  while 
secret  instruction  was  given  to  his  guanl 
to  see  to  it  that  he  should  not  return 
alive;  and  all  because  ho  had  turned 
from  Islam  to  serve  Christ  according  to 
his  own  conscience.  The  fanaticism  of 
Jesuitical  and  other  so-culleil  "  Catho- 
lic" sects  in  Jerusalem  is  subtle  and 
Taried.  * 

The  misdirected  zeal  of  these  differ- 
ent religionists  and  their  bitter  hostility 
to  each  other  is  all  the  more  inten^sting 
from  the  fact  that  they  hold  so  much 
in  common.  Jews,  Christians,  and 
Mohammedans  call  Jerusalem  "^holy,  " 
and  the  n>presentatives,  or  mis-rrpn^- 
Kntatives,  of  each  have  built  here  costly 
altars  and  shrines.  All  bow  to  worship 
before  the  same  God — the  God  of  Abra- 
ham, of  Isaac,  and  of  Jacob. 

The  Mohammedans  arc,  nominal! v  at 
least,  the  party  in  power.  Their  great 
Mosque  stands  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
temple.  Until  a  comparatively  rc»ccnt 
date  it  was  closed  again.st  all  except  the 
followers  of  tho  prophet.  Now,  for 
the  consideration  of  a  **  baklishesh,  ** 
the  defiled  Chrintians  and  other  unbe- 
lievers may  don  a  pair  of  dirty  Moslem 
slippers  and  enter  tho  sacred  precincts. 

In  the  center  of  the  Mosque  is  a  large 


rock,  on  which  tradition  says  that 
Abraham  was  about  to  offer  Isaac. 
This  rock  became  very  fond  of  Moham- 
med on  the  occasions  of  his  famous 
night  visits  to  Jerusalem,  and  would 
have  followed  him  to  heaven  had  not 
Gabriel  put  forth  his  hand  and  re- 
strained it.  The  imprint  of  the  angers 
hand  is  still  shown  in  the  side  of  the 
ledge.  In  tho  ceiling  of  the  lofty  cav- 
ern beneath  is  shown  another  deep  in- 
denture in  the  rock  where  Mohammed 
put  his  head  as  he  arose  from  prayer. 
Under  tho  floor  of  the  cave  is  a  prison 
in  wliich  the  demons  are  confined,  and 
from  which  they  are  allowed  to  come 
forth  only  on  Fridays,  while  the  faith- 
ful are  at  prayer.  All  these  traditions 
and  a  hundrc^d  others  like  them  seem 
to  be  implicitly  believed. 

Jerusalem,  next  to  Mecca,  is  the  place 
counted  most  holy  by  the  ^loslcin  world. 
Hither  come  yearly  iiiiiuy  thousiinds  of 
the  devout.  From  this  point  pilgrim- 
ages are  made  to  Mecca  and  to  other 
shrines.  I  witnessed  the  departure  of 
one  of  these  processions  to  Nel)y  MOsii, 
•west  of  the  Jordan,  where  the  Moham- 
medans l)elieve  Moseys  to  have  been 
buried.  Fifteen  thousand  Moslems  w^cn; 
gatliered  together  on  the  hillside  and 
in  the  valley  near  St.  Stephen's  Gate. 
Sevenil  thousand  devotees  were  in  line, 
with  flags  and  drums,  some  marching 
with  somber  countenance  and  meas- 
un»d  8t(?p,  others  (the  Dervishes), 
swaying  and  whirling  and  shouting 
**  Im  mha  ill '  AWth.  "  This  demonstra- 
tion occurs  annuallv  in  honor  of  Moses, 
the  great  lawgiver  of  the  Jews,  and 
the  prophet  honored  next  to  Christ  by 
the  Christian  world ;  yet  probably  no 
Christian  or  Jew,  even  if  so  disposiKl, 
could  have  entered  the  Mosque  that 
day  and  come?  out  alive. 

The  Moslem  is,  politically,  in  posses- 
sion of  the  Holy  City,  ami  has  been  for 
six  hundred  and  fifty  years.  Turkish 
soldiers  hold  the  citadel  to-day,  as  Ro- 
man soldiers  held  it  in  the  time  of 
C'hrist.  Yet  the  IVIoaliMu  awaits  a 
Christian  conqueror.  Centuries  ago  he 
walled  up  the  "  Goldttix  V3k>)\Ai^    \w  \}^vi 
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eastern  wall,  for  his  prophet  declared 
that  through  this  gate  a  (.Christian  con- 
queror should  come  to  possess  not 
Jerusalem  alone,  but  the  world. 

Whether  that  prophecy  is  ever  literal- 
ly or  essentially  to  be  fulfilled,  it  is  true 
that  the  Mohammedans  in  Jerusalem 
are  relatively  declining.  The  Turkish 
€k)vemment  publishes  no  statistics,  and 
it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  secure  re- 
liable data  in  regartl  to  the  population 
of  Turkish  cities ;  but  a  gentleman  who 
has  resided  in  Jerusalem  for  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century  assured  me  that 
twenty-five  years  ago  the  Mohanune- 
dans  comprised  about  one-half,  while 
at  present  they  number  only  about  one- 
fifth,  or  at  most  one-fourth,  of  the  en- 
tire population. 

If  the  Holy  City  is  ever  to  belong  to 
Christ,  from  which  direction  shall  the 
conqueror  come?  The  early  crusades 
were  a  dismal  failure.  The  latter-day 
crusades  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  and 
the  other  so-called  Catholic  Churches 
are  organized  upon  a  different  basis; 
and  not  only  in  Jerusalem,  but  through- 
out Palestine,  one  finds  upon  the  tradi- 
tional site  of  almost  every  prominent 
Bible  event  either  a  cliurch,  or  a  chapel, 
or  a  convent,  or  a  monastery.  No  sin- 
gle city  presents  such  an  array  of  these 
as  Jerusalem. 

The  most  interesting  point  in  Jerusa- 
lem at  which  to  study  this  phase  of 
Christianity  is  the  "  Church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulcher,  "  covering  the  supposed  site 
of  the  Crucifixion  and  the  burial  of 
Christ.  The  location  is  said  to  have 
been  determined  by  Helena  through  the 
aid  of  a  mirade  (!).  Here  Latins, 
Greeks,  Copts,  Syrians,  and  Abyssin- 
ians  have  their  separate  chapels  and 
shrines.  Here  outer  display  and  the 
worship  of  sacred  places  have  seemingly 
reached  their  n^  plus  ultra. 

Along  the  so-called  **  Via  Dolorosa, " 
leading  up  from  the  Pretorium  to  the 
supposed  place  of  the  Crucifixion,  are 
fourteen  stations,  which  mark  the  differ- 
ent events  which  are  said  to  have  taken 
place  as  Christ  passed  on  His  way  to 
Golgotha.    One  of  these  is  a  depression 


in  a  stone,  near  the  fifth  station,  where 
Christ  placed  His  hand  as  He  staggered 
under  the  burden  of  the  cross.  An- 
other uurks  tlie  place  where  St.  Veron- 
ica is  said  to  have  wiped  the  perspira- 
tion from  His  brow,  whereupon  the 
likeness  of  His  face  was  left  imprinted 
upon  her  handkerchief.  (It  would  be 
interesting  if  some  of  our  "Catholic" 
friends  or  their  apologizers  would  point 
out  the  essential  diiference  between 
these  absurdities  and  those  of  the  great 
Mosque,  where  the  imprints  of  Gabriers 
hand  and  Mohammed's  head  are  shown 
in  the  rock. ) 

l^Iany  thousands  of  pilgrims,  some  of 
whom  have  come  almost  from  the  ends 
of  the  earth,  pass  over  the  Via  Dolo- 
rosa every  year,  kissing,  when  possi- 
ble, every  so-called  sacred  place. 
While  I  was  in  Jerusalem,  just  before 
the  Greek  Easter,  it  was  estimated  that 
nearly  ten  thousand  of  these  pilgrims 
(largely  from  Russia)  were  in  the  city. 
As  I  watched  them  along  the  way  and 
in  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulcher, 
with  poor,  travel-stained  garments  and 
worn,  haggard  countenances,  bowing 
to  kiss  the  different  memorial  tablets 
and  lay  their  foreheads  on  the  stones, 
my  send  was  moved  with  pity,  and  I 
could  not  but  cry  out  with  tears :  **  How 
long,  O  Lord,  how  long  shall  these  be 
kept  in  ignorance  of  the  true  way  of 
peace  and  eternal  life?"  On  the  Sab- 
bath, as  I  watched  the  procession  of 
priests  moving  through  the  aisles  of 
the  church,  with  swinging  censers,  fol- 
lowing patriarch  and  bishops,  who  were 
covered  with  gold  and  jewels  and  robes 
too  gorgeous  for  kings,  my  soul  was 
stirred  with  indignation  at  the  out- 
rageous caricature'  and  misrepresenta- 
tion of  the  religion  of  Jesus. 

Everywhere  within  the  church  and 
around  the  doors  were  armed  Tu^ish 
soldiers.  Not  less  than  two  hundred 
of  them  are  present  on  every  similar 
occasion,  to  keep  the  peace  between  the 
foUowerBof  the  Prince  of  Peace  (\),  This 
precaution  has  been  found  neoesaaiy 
through  the  experience  of  bitter  feuds 
and  bloody  encounters  betweeii  the  dif- 
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feient  sects.  Is  it  any  wonder  tliat  or- 
thodox Jews  and  Mohammedans  alike 
Jbok  on  this  type  of  Christianity  with 
contempt? 

If  St.  Paul's  soul  was  stirred  within 
him  when  he  entered  Athens  and  found 
an  altar  upon  e^ery  fabled  place  of  the 
gods,  while  the  place  of  the  true  God 
was  so  little  known,  how  much  more 
would  he  be  moyed  on  entering  modem 
Jerusalem?  Judging  by  our  own  feel- 
ings, his  sense  of  "  the  fitness  of  things  ^ 
would  be  least  shocked  on  finding  one 
of  these  **  Catholic**  chapels  on  the  site 
of  the  **  barren  fig-tree. " 

I  do  not  mean  this  as  a  sweeping 
characterization  of  all  Roman.  Greek, 
and  other  Catholics.  I  found  not  a  few 
of  them  in  the  Holy  City  who  person- 
ally seemed  to  have  the  spirit  of  Christ, 
but  their  altars  and  shrines  too  often 
hide  rather  than  help  to  reveal  God. 
It  is  only  when  the  mind  sweeps  awuy 
an  this  rubbish  of  pious  mummery,  and 
contemplates  the  tremendous  events 
that  have  occurred  within  the  limits 
of  this  city,  and  considers  the  changes 
that,  under  the  providence  of  God,  arc 
being  silently  wrought  out,  that  one 
can  gather  the  richest  fruit  of  his  pil- 
grimage to  Jerusalem. 

To-day,  as  in  the  past,  the  most  pro- 
foundly interesting  o])ject  in  the  Holy 
City  is  the  sons  of  Abraham,  ^  the  heirs 
of  the  promise.  "  At  first  sight,  their 
condition  seems  to  be  poor  and  de- 
pressed. Many  are  the  chapters  that 
tell  of  their  captivity.  It  may  be  that 
the  last  one  is  being  written  now.  Per- 
haps no  wail  that  went  up  from  Ixiside 
the  rivers  of  Babylon  was  ever  more 
pathetic  than  that  whi<?h  is  heard  to- 
day in  the  little  narrow  street,  known 
as  the  "Jews'  Wailing  Place.  "  As  I 
watched  them,  with  faces  to  the  wall, 
swaying  to  and  fro,  and  uttering  their 
sorrowful  cry,  I  could  not  but  recall 
the  Master's  words:  ''O  Jerusalem. 
Jerusalem,  which  killest  the  prophets, 
and  stonest  them  that  are  sent  unto 
thee ;  how  often  would  I  have  gathennl 
thy  childreu  together,  us  a  hen  doth 
gather  her  brood  under  her  wings,  and 


ye  would  not  I    Behold,  your  house  is 
left  unto  you  desolate. " 

Some  of  the  litanies  which  they  chant 
on  certain  occasions  have  little  in  them 
but  despair.     As,  for  example : 

Ijemler.  — For  the  palace  that  lies  deso- 
late, 

HespoNite. — "We  sit  in  solitude. 

leader. — For  the  palace  that  is  de- 
stroyed, 

Jieaponge. — We  sit  in  solitude. 

Leader. — For  the  walls  that  are  over- 
tlirown, 

Response. — We  sit  in  solitude. 

Leader. — For  our  majesty  that  is  de- 
parted, 

Ilesponse, — We  sit  in  solitude. 

fjeader. — For  our  great  men  tliatlio 
dead, 

liesponse. — We  sit  in  solitude. 

Leeuler. — For  the  precious  stones  that 
are  buried, 

Besponne. — We  sit  in  solitude. 

Ijeader. — For  the  priests  who  have 
stumbled, 

Response. — We  sit  in  solitude. 

Tjeeider. — For  our  kings  who  have 
despised  Him, 

Response. — We  sit  in  solitude. 

Otlier  litanies  are  full  of  prayer  and 
hope,  as : 

Jjeuder.  — We  pray  Thee  have  merey 
on  Zion, 

Response.  —  Gather  the  children  of 
Jerusalem. 

Leader. — Haste,  liaste,  Redeemer  of 
Zion, 

Response. — Speak  to  the  heart  of  Jeru- 
salem. 

Ltuider. — May  beauty  and  majesty 
surround  Mount  Zion, 

Response. — Ah!  turn  Thystilf  merci- 
fully to  Jenisalem. 

Leader. — May  the  Kingdom  soon  re- 
tuni  to  Zion, 

Response. — Comfort  those  who  mourn 
over  Jerusalem. 

Leader. — May  peace  and  joy  abide 
with  Zion. 

Response.  — And  the  branch  (of  Jesse) 
spring  up  Mt  Jcn]»i1eni. 

Is  this  pi-ayer  being  answered  ?  There 
are   indications    that   it   may  be   so. 
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Twenty- fivo  years  ago  Uic  total  num- 
ber of  Jews  in  Jerusalem  was  not  more 
than  fiftciui  thousand,  or  less  than  half 
of  the  whole  population ;  now  it  is  not 
less  than  forty  tliousand,  or  at  least 
two-thinls  of  the  whole  population. 
While  the  outer  appearance  of  tlie  Jews 
is,  in  so  many  cases,  unattractive  and 
unpromising,  you  will  nevertheless  find 
them  largely  in  possession  of  tlie  shops 
and  oUier  industries  of  the  city.  And 
they  are  reaching  forth  to  compass  the 
city  in  the  manner  foretold  by  the 
prophet.  In  the  thirty -Orst  chapter  of 
Jeremiali,  after  the  assurance  of  great 
spiritual  blessing  in  store  for  Israi^I,  it 
is  written  (verses  38-40)  :  "  Behold,  the 
days  come,  saith  the  Lord,  that  the 
city  shall  l)e  built  to  the  Lo^,  from 
the  t<.)wer  of  Hananeel  unto  the  gate  of 
the  comer.  And  the  measuring  line 
shall  yet  go  forth  against  it  upon  the 
hill  Gareb,  and  shall  comj^ass  alH)ut  to 
Goath.  And  the  whole  valley  of 
the  dead  bodies,  and  of  the  aslies,  and 
all  the  fields  unto  the  brook  of  Kidrou, 
unto  the  comer  of  the  horse-gate  toward 
the  east,  shall  be  holy  unto  the  Lonl ; 
it  shall  not  be  plucked  up,  nor  thrown 
down,  any  more  forever.  **  In  Zech. 
xiv.  10  it  is  written:  "And  the  land 
shall  be  inhabited  in  her  place,  fn)m 
Benjamin's  gate  unto  the  place  of  the 
fiist  gate,  unto  the  comer  gate,  and 
from  the  tower  of  Ilananeel  imto  the 
king's  wine-presses.  ** 

From  time  immemorial  tlie  Jews  in 
Jerusalem  believed  that  the  tower  of 
Ilananeel  used  to  stand  at  a  point  within 
tlie  city  not  far  east  of  the  Jaffa  gate. 
About  six  years  ago,  when  the  work- 
men were  digging  at  that  point  to  lay 
the  foundations  of  the  Grand  New 
Hotel,  they  came  upon  what  had  every 
indication  of  being  the  ruins  of  the  an- 
cient tower. 

Several  times  I  went  over  the  terri- 
tory defined  in  these  prophecies.  From 
the  old  tower  of  Hananeel  extends  a 
line  of  new  buildings  almost  to  the 
"  Tombs  of  the  Judges,  "  in  the  valley 
of  the  dead  bodies  north  of  the  city. 
Following  the  course  a  little  farther  to 


the  northeast,  we  came  to  "  the  king's 
wine-pn'sses, "  cut  in  the  solid  rock, 
with  one  huge  cistem-like  rewptacle  for 
the  wine-skins,  small  at  tlie  mouth,  and 
about  twenty  feet  in  depth,  measuring, 
perhaps,  forty  by  thirty  feta  below. 

Whatever  may  be  the  signiflcaucc  of 
the  fact,  it  is  inten'sting  to  note  that, 
within  the  bounds  defined  so  minutely 
in  these  prophecies,  over  which  the 
final  Jerusalem  shall  extend,  are  in- 
cluded nine- tenths  of  all  the  pi^rmanent 
buildings  and  wonderful  improvements 
which  are  being  made  within  and 
around  the  city. 

Thest*  new  buildings  are  owned 
largely  by  the  Jews.  And  the  report 
has  been  circulated  and  confirmed  that 
a  syndicate^  of  wealthy  Persian  Jews 
has  recently  purchased  a  very  large 
strip  of  territory,  extending  from  be- 
yond the  king's  wine-presses  around  to- 
ward the  northeastern  comer  of  the 
city. 

The  sons  of  Abmham  seem  thus  to 
be  fulfilling  tliis  part  of  the  prophecy. 
But,  in  the  same  cliapter,  it  is  also 
written  :  "  I  will  put  My  law  in  their 
inwanl  parts,  and  write  it  in  their 
hearts}.  ^  Shall  this  promise  be  n.«l- 
ized?  The  signs  of  its  fulfilment  are 
not  easy  to  read  in  the  intense  anti- 
C'hristian  movements  of  the  Jewish 
mind.  But  there  are  other  signs  of 
the  times.  The  conversion  of  the  Jews 
may  not  be  hopefully  near,  but  I  have 
been  assured  by  many  Christian  work- 
ers— ministers,  physicians,  educators, 
and  others — not  only  at  Jerusalem,  but 
also  in  other  parts  of  Palestius  and 
Syria,  that  an  increasing  number  of 
Jews  are  hungering  for  that  which 
the  New  Testament  contains,  and  are 
searching  its  pages  witli  a  far  less 
prejudiced  mind  tlian  heretofore.  This 
search  is  not  always  conducted  openly, 
for  such  a  thing  at  present  would  mean, 
in  many  cases,  ostracism,  persecution, 
and  perhaps  death.  But  there  are  hope- 
ful signs  that  the  wonls  of  Christ  shall 
yet  be  realized :  "  Ye  shall  know  the 
truth,  and  the  truth  shall  make  yoa 
free." 
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itnie  thing  is  true  of  the  follow- 
Idam.  The  sheikh  of  the  great 
e  and  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  do 
ind  for  all  that  is  going  on  in 
ahammedan  mind.  The  Shadleh 
lent,    which    origiuated    about 

years  ago  near  Acca  and  was 
17  suppressed  (temporarily,  it  is 
I  by  the  Turkish  Government, 
les  an  illustration  of  the  moving 
Qore  liberal  religious  spirit  and 
for  a  larger  religious  life  among 
dhanunedans.  The  members  of 
1,  although  still  remaining  nom- 
Moslems,  adopted  the  precepts 
>ught  to  be  led  by  the  spirit  of 
w  Testament. 

t  a  notable  example  of  this  type 
td  at  the  house  of  the  "*  Ameri- 

in  Jerusalem  (a  little  band  of 
an  disciples  who,  whatever  may 
r  errors  in  regard  to  certain  doc- 
yetlive  Christ  daily  before  men) . 
lan  and  many  of  his  friends  are 


found  often  at  this  house.  He  says: 
**!  have  been  seeking  all  my  life  for 
two  who  are  agreed  in  the  spirit  of 
Gk)d,  the  spirit  of  love ;  and  at  last  I 
have  found  them.  **  He  still  remains, 
nominally  at  least,  a  Moslem ;  but  his 
fellowship  is  almost  wholly  with  Chris- 
tians. His  co-rcligionists  ridicule  him, 
and  say :  "  You  also  are  a  Christian.  ** 
They  have  persecuted  and  threatened 
him.  But  his  reply  is:  "You  may 
cut  me  in  pieces,  if  you  will ;  but  I 
shall  go  where  I  find  the  Spirit  of  God. " 
The  coming  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ 
into  the  hearts  of  all  who  dwell  at 
Jerusalem  may  not  be  near,  but  every- 
where there  are  indications  of  the  dawn- 
ing of  a  better  day.  It  will  not  come 
by  the  sword,  nor  by  the  warring  of 
creeds,  nor  by  the  multiplying  of  shrines 
and  relics,  "  but  by  My  Spirit,  **  saith 
the  Lord  of  hosts.  "  For  as  many  as 
are  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  they  are 
the  sons  of  God. " 
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emblem  of  the  civilization  of 
I;  Greece  is  the  academy,  of  im- 
Etome  the  phalanx  and  the  camp, 
middle  ages  the  rich  cathedrals 

like  cenotaphs,  are  bestudding 

\t  is  most  typical  of  this  our  own 
id  life?  Briefly,  the  stock  ex- 
i.  Commerce  dominates  the  nine- 
century;  and  that  which  dis- 
ihes  the  commerce  of  this  from 
other  ages  is  its  unification  of 
ts^  its  convergence  of  forces,  its 
ic  aggregations.  The  genius  of 
3.  Rockefeller  and  like  men  in 
auntless  flights  have  pioneered 
>rld  into  "combination.**  The 
irmeates  the  atmosphere  over  the 
entire  zone  of  civilization,  and  is 
lied  alike  by  finance,  mechanics, 
Itnze,    science,    religion,    state- 


craft. Instead  of  competition,  co-op- 
eration is  the  result ;  instead  of  waste, 
economy  ;  instead  of  limitation,  facility. 
In  religion  the  occasion  for  similar 
coalitions  is  compelling  universal  atten- 
tion through  press  and  platform.  The 
unnecessary  expenditure  of  money, 
labor,  time,  through  independence  of 
action,  and  the  constant  hindrance  and 
discredit  of  Christianity  through  con- 
flicting ambitious  and  endeavor  have 
become  apparent  to  all.  Bishop  Cleve- 
land Coxe  writes,  "Christianity  is 
paralyzed  by  sectarian  divisions.  *"  Dr. 
Howard  Crosby,  before  his  death,  with 
a  tine  irony  displayed,  "  A  Church  split 
and  hostile,  preaching  unity  and  love.  " 
Dr.  Josiah  Strong  refers  to  **  the  frag- 
ments of  the  dismembered  Church  of 
Christ,  "  and  Dr.  Washington  Gladden 
to  "  the  strife  of  the  different  missionary 
agents. "  To  meet  these  diagnoses 
many  remedial  specifics  are  advertised. 
The  uniform  Sunday-school  lesson,  the 
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Evangelical  Alliance,  tho  Society  of 
Christian  Endeavor,  these  and  the  like 
may  perhaps  be  esteemed  as  first  steps 
toward  imiflcation.  More  recently  and 
more  directly  now  stand  forth  the 
Lambeth  proposals,  and  the  Grindel- 
wald  conferences.  Dr.  McCosh  advo- 
cates **  pastoral  work  under  a  parochial 
system,  ^  and  with  much  the  same  in- 
tent Dr.  Gladden  ^'the  Municipal 
Church.  "  Less  happily  conceived,  but 
to  the  same  worthy  end,  is  tlio  new 
"Brotherhood  of  Christian  Unity**  in 
America,  and  in  England  the  progress- 
ing "  Civic  Center.  "  All  these  and  many 
more  are  earnest,  loving  endeavors  to 
bring  togctlicr  into  cordial  co-operation 
and,  if  possible,  into  organic  union — 
borrowing  again  Dr.  Strong's  lan- 
guage— **  the  fragments  of  the  dismem- 
bered Cliurch.  ** 

Accordingly  throughout  Christendom 
every  eye  has  been  eagerly  turned, 
every  ear  attentively  bent,  every  heart 
hopefully  prayerful,  awaiting  the  fruit 
which  it  was  expected  would  blossom 
in  the  great  congresses  auxiliary  to  the 
Columbian  Exposition  last  summer. 

And  blossom  they  did,  not  indeed 
with  superabundant  luxuriousness,  yet 
with  such  degree  of  promise  as  to  war- 
rant at  this  stage  the  query,  "What 
shall  the  harvest  be?" — for  certainly 
the  harvest  is  not  yet.  During  their 
progress  meager  indeed  were  the  no- 
tices of  the  daily  press ;  brief,  incon- 
clusive, not  to  say  vacillating,  was  the 
attitude  of  the  religious  weeklies,  their 
few  more  vigorous  papers  rather  voic- 
ing suspicion  or  protest ;  while  from  a 
list  of  over  100  bi-weekly,  monthly,  and 
quarterly  periodicals,  of  which  28  are 
distinctively  religious,  I  have  been  able 
to  find  during  or  since  their  occurrence 
but  nine  papers  on  the  several  general 
religious  congresses.  True,  the  per- 
sonal influence  of  those  in  attendance 
)nust  have  time  to  radiate  and  make 
itself  effective ;  yet,  as  a  ailm,  unrip - 
pled  sea  portends  all  absence  of  prog- 
ress to  the  sailing  craft  floating  on  its 
bosom,  does  not  the  general  apathy 
that  has  fallen  upon  the  communities 


toward  the  tolerable  September  blos- 
soming indicate  its  considerable  wither- 
ing in  the  leaf?    And  this  is  my  text 

For  this  there  is  a  reason.  The  con- 
ception was  in  confusion,  the  con- 
fusion of  two  ideas ;  and  for  their  dear 
apprehension  we  may  perhaps  wisely 
resort  again  to  our  illustration. 

When  Mr.  Rockefeller  projected  his 
magnificent  commercial  fabric,  he  based 
it,  I  apprehend,  first,  on  the  assimip- 
tion  of  a  mighty  oil  deposit  whereon  to 
build  an  oil  business ;  then,  second,  he 
deftly  constructed  his  great  engine  for 
its  manipulation,  transportation,  and 
marketing.  He  never  created  a  gallon 
of  petroleum ;  he  simply  accepted  the 
fact  of  the  deposit  and  then  organized 
for  operation. 

Now,  it  is  precisely  this,  applied  to 
Christian  unity,  wliich  I  desire  to  sub- 
mit in  this  paper,  and  for  which  it 
seems  to  me  I  may  claim  the  strategic 
character  of  a  flank  movement.  I 
would  have  ignored  this  embattled 
front — these  assumptions  of  divisicms 
in  the  Chiu^h  ;  I  would  have  flatly  de- 
nied that  the  Church  of  Christ  is  dis- 
membered ;  I  would  have  declared  it 
to  be  a  unit  throughout  the  earth,  in- 
divisible and  indestructible — and  these 
declarations  I  would  have  had  fulmi- 
nated with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
congress  of  tlie  congresses ;  with  all  the 
definiteness  of  exact  statement;  with 
all  the  influence  of  the  eminent  individ- 
uals gathered  in  the  magniflcent  con- 
sistories. 

To  make  the  general  acceptance  of 
tliis  statement  possible  and  intelligible, 
I  would  have  deflned  the  difference  be- 
tween the  Church  *s  constitution  and 
her  earthly  operation.  It  seems  tome 
that  by  the  confusion  of  these  two 
things  severances  seemed  to  exist 
which  did  not ;  and  that  by  thus  divi- 
ding the  question,  and  settling  the  con- 
stitutional feature  clearly  and  emphat- 
cally  by  itself,  we  might  fearlesdy 
have  left  the  other  to  work  out  for  it- 
self a  blessed  harmony  of  operation  ^in 
love. 

The  Church  of  Christ :  it  is  not  * 
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material  earthly  thing  to  be  districted, 
named,  counted,  and  pivoted  upon  prel- 
ate, presbytery,  or  pastor ;  it  is  spirit- 
uil,  and  its  organic  constitution  is  in  one 
person,  Jesus  of  Nazareth — tlic  Christ 
of  Qod,  risen  from  the  dead,  living  now, 
exalted,  imminent,  eternal — ^aud  in  Him 
constitutionally  the  Church  is  one. 
Too  long  has  Catholicism  anathematized 
and  Protestantism  protested.  Whettier 
of  St.  Petersburg,  of  Rome,  of  Ciui- 
terbury  we  are  one ;  gathered  man  by 
man,  back  through  all  the  centuries, 
out  from  an  alien  estate,  into  the  Church 
enrolled  on  no  parchment  of  earth,  but 
written  in  heaven,  known  of  Qod — of 
Him  alone — and  made  heirs  of  eternal 
life. 

Let  It  be  observed  that  this  constitu- 
tional being  does  not  necessarily  en- 
croach upon  the  claims  of  the  earthly 
organizations.  Still  may  liomc  consist- 
ently maintain  the  See  of  St.  Peter ;  still 
Ruflsia  uphold  her  apostolic  episcopate 
through  the  patriarchs  of  Constanti- 
nople and  the  White  Czar ;  still  Wit- 
tenberg, Geneva,  and  Westminster  urge 
whatever  emancipation  they  may  find 
ground  for.  These  stand  for  organized 
earthly  operation.  Each  will  claim 
their  own  to  be  the  true  Scriptural  and 
apostolic  form,  yet  each  will  concede 
to  all  tlie  essential  constitutional  being. 

But  Home  will  object  that  this  Ls  in  no 
<lcgree  dniwing  the  world  into  mon^ 
effective  practical  co-operation ;  that  it 
is  a  beautiful  concept,  but  tlicy  will 
aak  how  this  will  tend  toward  harnioni- 
OUB  evangelization .  I  answer  that  there 
can  be  no  result  without  a  motive ;  that 
a  mere  recommendation  from  Chicago 
of  unity  of  action  has  fallen  to  pieces  of 
its  own  weight,  before  it  has  cscapeil 
from  the  palings  of  Jackson  Park ;  it 
has  been  like  the  mechanical  union  of 
sand  and  water,  which  through  natural 
giavitation  quickly  precipit^ntes  again 
into  water  and  sand.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  recognition  and  acknowledg- 
ment of  this  oneness  of  the  Church  will 
break  down  millions  of  barriers  between 
brother  and  brother,  will  change  an- 
tagonism into  comity,  and  will  furnish 


an  only  abiding  and  at  the  same  time 
a  true  basis  for  cooperation. 

Some  time  since,  in  the  city  of 
Brooklyn,  a  group  of  men  were  hanging 
a  new  tmnsparency  iK'foro  a  Protestant 
mission  chapel,  when  from  a  Catholic 
conclave  there  was  hurled  a  potato 
with  such  force  and  accuracy  of  aim  as 
to  shatter  the  glass  of  the  new  sign. 
Behind  the  arm  that  hurled  that  potiito 
there  was  an  idea,  and  that  idea  was 
that  enmity  existed  between  the  two 
religions.  Suppose  it  had  been  mutu- 
ally given  out  from  Chicago  that  Cath- 
olic and  Protestant  alike  might  be  so 
called  of  God  as  to  Ikj  brothers  in  Christ, 
while  yet  each  maintained  his  respective 
outward  form  of  worship  and  denomi- 
national relationship— must  not  this 
surely  have  alTected  such  occurrences 
as  the  one  I  have  instanced?  And  does 
not  this  incident  fitly  illustrate  the 
whole  subject? 

But  some  zealous  churchman  may  ask 
whether  the  promulgation  of  this  spirit- 
ed relationsliip  in  Christ  might  not  der- 
ogjite  from  the  allegiance  of  the  peo- 
ple to  their  denominational  Churches. 
Well,  possibly !  Is  there  a  child  of  God 
on  earth  who  would  hesitate  Ixitween 
the  two  alternatives  ?  If  so,  let  that  man 
look  to  his  relationship.  But  again, 
it  might  change  in  some  degree,  and 
probably  quite  variously,  men's  opin- 
ions of  the  denominational  churches, 
but  very  rjirely  their  afTection  for  or  de- 
votion to  them.  On  the  contrary  their 
whole  Christian  character  would  be  en- 
larged and  their  service  rendered  more 
intelligent  and  more  interested. 


(Boldness  is  akin  to  sin.  and  heavenly 
warmth  is  akin  to  righteousness.  En- 
thusiasm ennobles  always,  delivers  men, 
even  on  the  lower  reaches  of  life  and 
conduct,  from  many  a  meanness  and 
mauv  a  sin.  And  when  it  l)ecomes  a 
warmth  of  spirit  kindled  by  the  recep- 
tion of  the  lire  of  Gml,  then  it  becomes 
the  solvent  which  breaks  the  connection 
between  me  and  my  evil.  It  is  the  cold 
Christian  who  makes  no  progress  in 
conquering  his  sin. — Madarcn. 
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LIVINO  ISSUES  FOB  PULPIT  TSEATJCSITT. 


Tilt  Bellifloui  Forcei  of  tht  United 

States.* 

Bt  Jambs  U.  Hoadley,  D.D.,  New 
York  City. 

Take  ye  ttte  »uvi  of  all  the  eangregatUm 
of  the  children  of  Israel,  after  their 
familiiv,  by  t)ie  house  of  tfieir  fathers^ 
teith  the  number  of  their  names. — 
Num.  i.  3. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  call 
attentiou  to  the  religious  statistics  gath- 
ered by  the  United  SStutes  Government 
in  making  u])  the  census  of  1890.  The 
Government  volumes  <x)ntaiuing  these 
stiitistics  have  not  yet  been  published, 
but  the  results  of  tliat  work  have  been 
given  to  us  in  a  volume  prepared  by 
Dr.  Carroll,  who  had  charge  of  the  di- 
visi(m  of  churches  in  this,  the  eleventh, 
cx^nsus  of  the  United  States. 

The  facts  with  regard  to  the  different 
churches  in  this  country  which  are  set 
forth  in  this  book  are  of  the  deepest 
interest,  and  every  Christian  should  be- 
come familiar  with  them.  Very  many 
intelligent  people  in  this  country  are 
grossly  ignorant  regarding  religious 
statistics.  Many  are  purposely  kept  in 
ignorance  with  regard  to  these  matters. 
False  and  misleading  statements  are 
constantly  made  with  regard  to  the 
comparative  strength  and  growth  of  the 
different  religious  sects. 

Therefore,  when  an  opportunity  is 
offered  by  which  the  exact  facts  can  be 
known,  every  lover  of  the  truth  should 
be  anxious  to  know  just  what  the  facts 
are. 

I.  In  the  first  place,  most  people  will 
be  surprised  to  learn  how  many  differ- 

^  The  facts  and  fl^ures  contained  in  this  ser- 
mon are  taken  from  Dr.  H.  K.  Carroll's  new 
book,  **The  R«'ligiou8  Forces  of  the  United 
States.**  This  book  is  the  first  volume  of  the 
American  Church  History  Series,  and  is 
published  by  tlie  Christian  Literature  Com- 
pany, New  York,  1893. 


ent  sects  there  are,  and  into  how  many 
branches  some  of  these  sects  are  divided. 

America  has  taken  the  lead  among 
the  nations  in  the  matter  of  invention, 
and  she  has  also  produced  more  varie- 
ties of  religion,  or  phases  of  religious 
thought,  than  all  other  nations.  This 
is,  no  doubt,  due  in  a  large  measure  to 
the  fact  that  here  every  man  is  at  lib- 
erty to  think  and  act  for  himself.  Free 
thought  and  free  discussion  have  had 
their  legitimate  fruits  in  the  great  va- 
rieties of  religious  belief  which  we  find 
in  the  United  States. 

The  census  reveals  the  fact  that  there 
are  143  different  religious  sects  in  this 
country,  and  130  of  these  are  Oiristian 
sects.  In  addition  to  this  number,  there 
are  150  independent  congregations  that 
can  agree  with  none  of  the  sects,  but 
are  compelled  to  remain  alone  by  them- 
selves. 

There  are  6  different  kinds  of  Ad- 
ventists ;  12  different  kinds  of  Presby- 
terians ;  13  different  kinds  of  ^ptists ; 
16  different  kinds  of  Lutherans,  and  17 
different  kinds  of  Methodists.  Strange 
to  say,  according  to  Dr.  Carroll* s  sta- 
tistics, there  are  6  or  7  different  kinds 
of  Catholics. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  howeyer, 
that  some  of  these  148  sects  are  v&j 
small  in  numbers — a  few  having  but  d6 
members  in  the  whole  country. 

Many  of  the  sects  differ  only  in  name. 
If  these  could  be  brought  together  in 
one,  we  would  have  only  42  sects  in  the 
country.  More  than  100  have  no  good 
reason  for  existing  in  separate  organiza- 
tions. Without  a  single  change  of 
doctrine  or  polity,  the  17  Methodist 
bodies  could  be  reduced  to  8  or  4 ;  the 
12  Presbyterian  bodies  to  8;  the  IS 
Mcnnonitc  to  2,  and  so  on  through 
all  the  list.  The  slavery  question  be- 
fore the  war  was  the  cause  of  very 
many  of  these  separations ;  and  then 
is  no  reason  whatever,  now  that  the 
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iiBues  of  the  war  have  been  forever  set- 
tled, why  they  should  not  unite  again 
as  brethren. 

The  names  and  descriptions  of  some 
of  the  sects  among  the  Christians  of 
this  coontry  are  almost  incredible. 
Take,  for  example,  this  Baptist  denomi- 
nation, called  ''The  Old  Two-Sced-iu- 
the-Spirit  Predestinarians. "  This  is 
not  by  any  means  one  of  the  smallest 
and  most  obscure  of  the  sects.  Its 
members  believe  ^'that  every  action, 
whether  good  or  bad,  of  every  person 
and  every  event,  was  predestinated 
from  the  beginning.  Not  only  the  in- 
itial sin  of  Eve,  and  the  amiable  com- 
pliance of  Adam,  and  the  consequent 
fdlof  man,  but  the  apostacy  of  Satan.  *" 
They  are  thoroughly  Prcdestinarian, 
■nd  not  only  Predestinarian,  but  they 
are  "Old  Two-Seed-in-the-Spirit  Pre- 
destinariiins. "  **  The  two  seeds  are  good 
and  evil ;  and  one  or  the  other  of  them 
win  spring  up  into  eternal  life  or  eter- 
nal death,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  predestination  decreed  in  each  par- 
ticuhu*  case. " 

As  showing  the  trifling  things  that 
sometimes  cause  division  in  the  various 
sects,  we  have  the  **  River  Brethren, " 
a  body  so  called  because  the  first  mem- 
bers hi  this  country  were  baptized  in 
the  Susquehanna  River.  Their  pecu- 
liar beliefs  are  **  trine- immersion,  the 
washing  of  feet,  non-resistance  and 
non-conformity  to  the  world.  **  Even 
this  sect  has  divided  into  three  bodies. 
The  last  body  tliat  separated  could  not 
bear  that  in  the  ceremony  of  feet- wash- 
ing one  person  should  do  the  washing 
and  another  the  drying. 

In  their  eyes,  the  simplicity  of  the 
Gospel  requires  that  one  person  should 
both  wash  and  dry  the  worshipers' 
feet.  On  this  point  alone  they  sepa- 
lated,  and  they  call  themselves  ^'The 
United  Zion's  Children.**  Among 
hearty  all  the  various  sects  there  are 
lome  remarkable  divisions,  similar  to 
those  already  mentioned. 

n.  Another  interesting  and  almost 
tetUng  feature  brought  out  in  this 
oeonis  is  the  large  number  of  adher- 


ents connected  directly  and  indirectly 
with  the  various  Christian  sects. 

The  population  of  the  United  States 
according  to  the  census  of  189<)  was 
62, 000. 000.  Of  this  numlKjr  56, 9JI2. 000 
are  said  to  be  Christian.  Counting  out 
the  Jews  and  other  religious  Inxlies  not 
Christian,  there  arc  in  these  United 
States  but  5,000,000  uon-rcligious  per- 
sons. We  have  no  warrant  for  believ- 
ing that  all  tliese  5,000,000  are  otlieists 
and  unbelievers.  Many  of  them,  no 
doubt,  have  more  or  less  marked  relig- 
ious beliefs.  Many  of  tliem,  no  doubt, 
live  in  lonely  places,  as  Dr.  Carroll 
suggests,  where  there  is  no  churcli. 
From  tlie  figures  given  in  this  wn- 
sus,  we  may  conclude  that  there  are 
comparatively  few  persons  in  this  free 
land  who  arc  indifferent  or  averse  to 
religious  institutions. 

The  census  states  that  there  arc  111,- 
036  ministers  and  i)riests,  and  165.297 
different  societies  of  Christians  or  sepa- 
rate church  organizations.  Therc  are 
142.000  buildings  used  for  religious 
purposes. 

So  far  as  the  Protestants  were  con- 
cerned, there  was  but  little  difficulty  in 
the  way  of  securing  the  exact  number 
of  communicants.  The  figures  were 
taken  frcm  the  official  records  of  the 
churches.  According  to  these  rcconls 
therc  are  14.180,000  Protestant  com- 
municants in  the  various  churches,  or. 
in  other  words,  there  are  14, 180, 000  pro- 
fessed Christians  among  the  Protestants. 

It  was  a  moro  difficult  task  to  make 
out  a  list  of  the  communicants  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  churches.  It  has  lK?en 
ascertained  that  u.sually  al)out  85  per 
cent,  of  the  Catholic  population  werc 
communicants. 

At  this  ratio,  there  are  6,257,871  Ro- 
man Catholic  communicants  in  the 
United  States.  The  entire  Roman 
Catholic  population  is  only  7,362,000, 
while  the  entire  Protestant  popuhition 
of  the  Unitr;d  States,  according  to  this 
census,  is  49.630,000. 

These  figures  tell  us  that  therc  arc 
seven  times  as  many  ProU.'stants  in  this 
country  as  there  arc  Roman  Catholics. 
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And  if  we  count  in  the  Jews  and  others, 
there  arc  eight  times  as  many  non- 
Catliolic  as  there  are  Catholic. 

There  are  142.000  cliurch  buildings 
or  places  of  public  worship  in  the  land. 
These  buildings  will  seat  43,000,000 
persons.  This  would  indicate  that  the 
C/hurch  has  kept  pace  with  the  increas- 
ing population  in  providing  places  of 
worship  for  the  people.  But  it  must 
bo  borne  in  mind  that  these  church 
buildings  and  places  of  worship  arc  not 
evenly  distributed.  In  some  sections 
of  the  country  and  in  some  parts  of 
our  cities  there  are  too  many  churches 
— more  than  necessary  to  scat  tlie  people 
who  live  about  them;  and  in  other 
I)laces  there  are  far  too  few  churches. 
Take,  for  example,  one  section  of  the 
city  of  New  York.  From  East  92d 
Street  to  East  lOOtli  Street,  and  from 
Central  Park  to  the  East  River,  there 
is  a  population  of  60,000  people.  In 
this  region  there  arc  but  two  churches 
— a  Koman  Catholic  church  and  a  Ger- 
man Methodist  church — not  one  Eng- 
lish-speaking Protestant  church  for  all 
these  60,000  people. 

A  most  signiflcant  and  encouraging 
fact  brought  out  in  the  census  is  with 
regard  to  the  comparative  growth  of 
country  and  church,  and  also  with  re- 
gard to  the  comparative  groiiv'th  of  Ro- 
man Catholic  and  Protestant  churches. 
During  the  ton  years  between  1880  and 
1890  the  population  of  the  coimtry  in- 
creased 24. 86  per  cent. ,  but  the  Cliris- 
tians  incn'ascd  during  that  time  88  per 
cx?nt.  That  this  was  not  due  to  immi- 
gration alone,  which  was  very  great 
from  Roman  Catholic  lands,  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  while  the  Protestants 
increased  42  per  cent,  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics increased  but  30  per  cent. 

It  is  a  signiflcant  fact  that  while  the 
value  of  church  property  owned  by  the 
Roman  Catholics  in  the  city  of  New 
York  is  $8,124,750,  that  owned  by  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  all  its  branches 
is  19,354,000.  The  entire  valuation  of 
church  property  in  New  York  city,  in- 
cluding all  religious  bodies,  is  $54,- 
670,600. 


These  facts  and  figures  will  no  doubt 
surprise  a  good  many  people,  especially 
those  which  relate  to  the  companitiT« 
growth  of  the  Roman  Catholic  and 
Protestjint  Churches.  Their  accuracy 
can  hanlly  l)e  questioned,  for  they  agree 
substantially  with  those  given  by  the 
Rev.  Daniel  Dorchester  in  his  carefully 
prepared  estimates  published  a  few 
years  ago. 

It  has  been  repeatedly  stated  in  the 
daily  press  and  on  the  convention  plat- 
form that  the  people  do  not  go  to  church 
as  they  used  to  in  former  days.  It  has 
been  constantly  affirmed  by  pessimistic 
ministers  that  religion  is  dying  out; 
that  the  Sunday  newspaper,  and  the 
Sunday  excursion,  and  the  general  in- 
diilerence  to  religion  produced  by  pros- 
perity and  worldliness  were  rapidly 
emptying  our  churches.  But  the  facts 
of  the  late  census  are  dead  against  any 
such  gloomy  view  as  this.  The  out- 
look, as  well  as  the  present  condition  of 
religion  in  this  land,  is  not  encouraging 
and  hopeful. 

From  what  has  been  said  a  few  facts 
should  be  emphasized : 

1.  That  this  Republic  need  have  no 
fear  of  the  Roman  Catholics.  And  this 
for  two  reasons  among  others :  In  the 
first  place,  tlie  Protestant  Church,  in 
spite  of  the  enormous  immigration  of 
the  past  twenty- five  or  thirty  years,  is 
growing  a  great  deal  more  rapidly  than 
the  Roman  Catholic  Cliurch.  Thete  are 
seven  I^testants  in  this  country  to  one 
Catholic,  and  there  is  but  little  danger 
that  the  ratio  will  be  materially  changed 
in  favor  of  the  Catholics  for  many  years 
to  come.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church 
loses  every  year  from  its  ranks  a  very 
large  number,  more  than  it  gains  from 
Protestant  sources.  We  need  not  fear 
Catholic  domination  in  this  country. 
What  we  ought  to  insist  on  as  Ameri- 
cans is  fair  play.  According  to  our 
form  of  government  majorities' rule. 
The  TVotestants,  being  seven  to  one  as 
compared  with  the  Catholics,  ought  to 
have  their  fair  share  of  representation 
in  all  the  public  oflSces. 

And  in  the  second  place,  our  iiurtitu- 
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tkmi  and  customs  arc  antagonistic  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  idea  of  the  Church. 
TTiat  Church  can  never  make  very  rapid 
progxesB  in  a  land  where  free  thought 
and  free  speecli  prevail.  The  Church 
of  Rome  is  to-daj,  and  ever  has  been, 
opposed  to  free  thought  and  free  speech. 
It  is  the  enemy  of  an  enlightened  con- 
sdenoc.  Where  men  begin  to  think 
and  act  as  free  men,  it  may  be  depended 
on  that  they  will  not  long  submit  to 
tyranny  and  oppression  of  any  form. 
The  American  spirit  will  assert  itself  in 
the  end. 

If  we  can  insist  upon  free  thought 
and  free  speech,  and  at  the  same  time 
mamtain  our  system  of  public  schools, 
we  need  not  fear  Catholic  domination 
in  this  land. 

2.  The  tremendous  power  which 
I^otestants  might  exert  if  they  only 
combined  their  forces. 

The  49, 000, 000  Protestants  constitute 
a  mighty  army.  In  all  matters  of  pub- 
lic interest  good  men  should  combine. 

The  immoral  element  that  centers  in 
our  great  cities  is  very  small  when 
compared  with  the  entire  population. 
There  is  no  reason,  even  in  our  centers 
of  population,  why  tlie  corrupt  and  de- 
praved element  should  have  control  of 
public  affairs.  If  the  good  men,  who 
am  vastly  in  the  majority,  would  only 
aisert  themselves  and  do  their  duty  as 
dtizens,  our  cities  could  be  rescued  from 
the  hands  of  corrupt  and  unscrupulous 
demagogues. 

8.  We  should  remember  that  even 
though  one  in  every  three  of  the  popu- 
lation is  a  Christian,  there  is  much  work 
for  the  Church  yet  to  do. 

Two  out  of  every  three  arc  not  yet 
professed  Christians.  A  vast  number 
of  these  men  and  women  are  directly 
under  the  influence  of  the  Church,  and 
from  their  ranks  its  numbers  are  re- 
pleted  every  year. 

And  there  are  large  numbers  con- 
stantly coming  to  these  sliores  from 
acrofls  the  water.  They  have  lived 
under  the  despotism  of  the  Old  World, 
but  when  they  begin  to  enjoy  our  lib- 
erties thej  will  soon  want  our  religion. 


The  Church  should  meet  these  immi- 
grants with  a  pure  Gospel.  Christian 
people  have  much  work  to  do  in  this 
land  still. 

4.  Attention  should  be  directed  to  the 
fact  that  substitutes  which  have  been 
offered  for  or  in  tlie  plac45  of  Evangeli- 
cal Christianity  in  this  country  have 
thus  far  proved  failures. 

These  substitutes  have  come  and  gone 
every  age  since  Christ.  They  have  de- 
clared that  the  Christian  religion  was  a 
failure,  and  they  have  come  to  put 
something  better  in  its  place.  But  they 
have  been  as  fleeting  as  the  morning 
cloud  and  the  early  tlew.  They  have 
very  soon  vanished  away.  It  will  be 
the  same  witli  those  that  are  springing 
up  in  this  age. 

In  1875  the  Theosophical  Society,  a 
substitute  for  Evangelical  Christianity, 
was  founded  in  this  city.  It  has  spread 
into  10  or  20  of  the  States  of  the  Union, 
and  after  19  years  of  existence  it  has 
but  095  members  all  told,  and  church 
property  worth  |600. 

The  Society  of  Ethical  Culture  was 
founded  in  this  city  in  1876.  It  has 
spread  to  4  of  the  Stites,  and  after  18 
years  of  existence  it  has  but  1,064  mem- 
bers. 

The  Unitarian,  a  sect  which  denies 
the  divinity  of  Christ,  which  was  es- 
Uiblished  under  the  most  favorable  cir- 
cumstances in  New  England  more  than 
a  hundred  years  ago,  and  which  has 
had  every  advantage  of  education  and 
refinement,  has  to-day  only  a  trifle  over 
67,000  communicants,  though  it  has 
church  property  valued  at  more  than 
$10,000,000,  with  a  seating  capacity  of 
165,000  people. 

While  the  Church  of  Christ  has  gone 
steadily  on  in  this  free  land,  increasing 
in  strength  and  pow^er  every  year,  its 
rivals  have  had  but  little,  if  any, 
growth. 

5.  And  finally,  the  outlook,  as  judged 
by  the  last  census,  is  most  encouraging 
and  hopeful. 

Never  before  in  its  history  has  the 
Church  of  Christ  been  so  aggressive. 
Never  before  has  it  been  so  thoroughly 
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organized  for  active  work  both  at  home 
and  abn)ad.  Kac^h  decade  it  is  seeking 
to  adapt  itself  to  the  needs  of  the  times. 
The  Christianity  of  to-day  is  a  more 
practical  Christianity  than  that  of  the 
past.     It  has  more  faith  in  itself  and  in 


its  Divine  Lord  and  Master.  It  believes 
in  the  pov^er  of  the  Gkwpel  which  it 
preaches  to  meet  all  the  moral  and  spir- 
itual needs  of  man.  In  the  twentieth 
century,  which  is  before  us,  it  is  to  do  its 
best  work  for  Christ  and  for  humanity. 


EDXTOBXAL   NOTES. 


Award  of  PrizeB. 

In  accordance  with  our  announce- 
ment in  the  closing  number  of  Vol. 
XXVI. ,  we  give  herewith  the  names  of 
tlie  successful  competitors  in  the  con- 
test for  the  prizes  for  contributions  on 
the  subject,  **  Light  on  Scriptural  Texts 
from  Recent  Science  and  History.  ** 
They  are  **  Bernard.  **  **  Benignitas,  " 
and  "  Jubbok.  "  Referring  to  the  sealed 
envelopes  containing  the  names  that 
answer  to  these  pseudonyms,  w.e  find 
that  they  are  respectively  Rev.  A.  L. 
Qolder,  Canton  Cc^nter,  Conn.  ;  Rev. 
A.  McLeod,  Ph.D.,  Thorbum,  Nova 
Scotia,  and  Rev.  J.  A.  Burrow,  Jr., 
Knoxville,  Tenn.  The  conditions  of 
the  contest  were  not  observed  by  other 
contestants,  as  will  be  seen  on  reference 
to  the  issue  of  December,  18D2. 


Pra3ri2i£:  and  Preaching. 

In  a  letter  written  by  John  Newton 
to  a  friend,  who  had  asked  him  for 
some  rules  as  to  the  preparation  of 
sermons,  he  said  :  **  Of  all  the  maxims 
I  have  met  with  about  preaching,  I 
most  admire  that  of  Lutlier,  which  is : 
*To  have  prayed  well  is  to  have  studied 
well. '  ...  If  my  mind  were  in  a  right 
frame  toward  the  Lord,  I  think  I  should 
not  be  greatly  embarrassed  if  called  to 
preach  at  five  minutes'  warning  to  the 
most  respectftble  congregation. "  lie 
who  has  improved  his  time  in  his  study, 
and  has  thoroughly  dedicated  himself 
and  all  his  acquisitions  to  the  Master 
at  the  altAr  of  consecration,  will  be  in- 
spired and  guided  by  the  Spirit  in  his 
effort  to  edify  others.  That  Spirit  will 
teach  not  only  what  one  should  say  in 


self-defense  in  the  presence  of  accusers, 
but  also  what  and  how  one  should 
speak  in  the  presence  of  those  who  wait 
on  him  for  saving  truth. 


"  The  Sun  Danoe." 

It  will  interest  our  readers  to  know 
that  the  publication  of  the  article  on 
this  subject  in  the  pages  of  The  Homi- 
I4ETIC  Review  for  June  has  resulted 
in  prompt  action  by  €k)vemor  Rick- 
ards,  of  Montana,  looking  to  the  sup- 
pression of  the  cruel  and  heathenish 
practice  within  the  bounds  of  his  juris- 
diction, which  practically  means  its  ex- 
tinction in  the  United  States.  Sheriffs 
and  prosecuting  attorneys  have  received 
orders  to  institute  proceedings  against 
all  who  take  part  in,  or  even  prepare 
for,  this  **  barbarous  festival. "  To 
(^laplain  Bateman,  the  author  of  the 
article,  is  largely  due  the  credit  of  this 
result,  and  we  heartily  congratulate 
him  upon  it.  It  is  true  that  these  in- 
structions have  not  been  rigidly  ob- 
served in  certain  quarters,  and  that  the 
''Sim  Dance**  has  been  celebrated  this 
year,  with  its  usual  tortures  and  bar- 
barities ;  but  the  probability  is  that  it 
has  been  seen  for  the  last  time. 


Bestlessness  in  the  Pulpit. 

That  the  time  may  come  in  the  ex- 
perience of  a  pastor  when  he  wiU  be 
compelled  conscientiously  to  answer  the 
question  whether  or  not  he  will  remain 
in  a  particular  field  is  not  to  be  denied. 
That  many  a  field  is  forsaken  from  an 
unworthy  motive  is  equally  undeniable. 
Ambition  on  the  one  hand,  discourage- 
ment on  the  other,   not  infrequently 
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dnw  men  away  from  poBitlons  where 
the  Lord  would  have  them  **  abide  "  and 
labor.  All  success  is  at  the  cost  of  sclf- 
ncriflce.  Sometimes  it  is  tlie  Lord's 
will  that  men  should  do  nothing  else 
than  preparatory  work.  "*  One  soweth 
and  another  reapeth.  "  At  other  times 
the  harvest  is  withheld  until  the  laborer 
has  proved  himself  fit  to  enjoy  it.  If 
he  desists  from  the  plowing,  he  T\ill 
be  denied  the  privilege  of  the  garner- 
ing. The  experience  of  Dr.  Cuyler, 
than  whom  there  has  rarely  been  a  more 
luooessful  pastor,  is  well  worth  repeat- 
ing, for  the  benefit  of  any  of  our  readers 
who  may  be  tempted  to  seek  new  pas- 
tures and  new  flocks.  He  gives  it  with 
his  own  pen. 

"My  first  parish  was  a  veiy  discour- 
aging one,  and  I  was  just  threatening 
to  phiy  Jonah  and  leave  it,  when  the 
Lord  poured  out  His  Spirit  on  the  little 
iiock,  and  we  had  a  revival  that  taught 
me  more  than  six  months  did  in  a  theo- 
logical seminary.  Many  years  after- 
ward I  was  sorely  harassed  with  doubt 
whether  I  should  remain  in  a  certain 
pulpit  or  go  to  a  very  inviting  one 
nearly  a  thousand  miles  away.  1  opened 
Richard  Cecirs  'Remains* — a  volume 
of  moat  valuable  thought — and  my  eyes 
fen  on  tliese  pithy  words :  '  Taking  new 
iteps  in  life  are  very  serious  dangers, 
especially  if  there  be  in  our  motives  any 
mixture  of  selfish  ambition.  "*  Where- 
fore gaddest  thou  about  to  change  thy 
way?"'  I  turned  up  that  t^^xt  in  the 
Book  of  Jeremiah .  It  decided  me  not  t^  > 
gad  about  or  change  my  field  of  labor, 
and  I  have  thanked  God  for  a  decisiuu 
that  resulted  in  my  happy  thirty  years' 
pastorate  in  Brooklyn.  There  arc  un- 
questionably times  and  circuinstancos 
in  which  a  minister  or  any  Christian 
worker  should  change  his  place  of  labor ; 
hut  never  under  the  promptings  of  a 
nstksa,  discontented,  or  self-seeking 
spirit. " 

There  is  needed  more  of  the  spirit 
ascribed  by  Goldsmith  to  his  **  village 
preacher**: 

*BBiiiote  from  towns  he  ran  his  ffodly  race, 
Hor  6*er  had  changed,  nor  wisn'd  to  chanire 
Us  place.** 


The  Editor'i  Lettex^Boz. 

Quettionit  0/ general  interest  to  clergymen 
win  be  printed  in  thi*  department.  37ie 
mtestionH  sent  to  tut  should  he  put  in  as  brief 
form  as  possible.  Anstrersfrom  our  renders 
are  requested.  3%e.v  must  oe  il)  brief:  (2) 
preceded  by  the  numtn'r  of  the  quvstion  to 
trhidi  they  reply  ;  (8)  the  name  and  address 
afthetrntcr  must  accontpany  each  ansirer. 
The  name  of  a  writer  will  not  be  published 
if  ire  are  requested  to  withhold  it. 

X.  Y.  Z.,  Denver. — Are  any  of  the 
Irvingite  apostles  living? 

A.  Yes,  Mr.  Woodhouse;  and  we 
understand  tliat  coadjutor  apostles 
have  been  appointed. 

Studknt. — What  wjia  "tlio  Whis- 
tonian  Controversy"? 

A.  William  W^histon  was  an  English 
clergyman  who  was  invited  to  preach 
the  Boyco  le(rture  at  the  University  of 
Cambridge  in  1707.  lie  after^'anl 
published  sovonil  sermons  and  essays. 
He  was  accused  of  having  adopted 
Arlan  principles  both  in  his  sermons 
and  books,  and  was  expelled  fntni  the 
university  in  1710.  In  1715  he  was 
refused  the  Eucharist  in  his  parish 
(rliurch,  and  he  eventually  becanio  a 
Baptist. 

Anglican. — Can  you  give  the  date 
of  the  first  Methixlist  conference? 

A.  The  first  nuictin^  was  held  June, 
1744,  at  which  .lolni  and  Charles  Wesley 
met  a  few  preacrhers.  But  since  that 
time  ri'gular  confcn^nces  were  held 
every  year.  John  Wesley  presidetl  at 
forty -seven  of  tliem. 

J.  P.  Win  DROSS. — Who  are  the 
Jains? 

A.  The  Jains  are.  the  only  represent- 
atives of  Budilhisin  found  in  India. 
They  are  Hindus,  but  tliey  agn?e  with 
the  Buddhists  in  rt^jectinij  the  Veda  of 
the  Bnilmiins.  You  will  tind  an  ac- 
count of  tlieir  t^'nets  in  Alonier  Wil- 
liams' **  Hinduism, "  published  by  the 
8.  P.  C.  K.,  London. 

RnR.\L,  Ohio. — What  is  the  origin  of 
our  wonl  **  anth(>ni  ?  " 

A.  The  growth  of  this  wonl  is  n^- 
markable.  It  is  derived  from  tlio 
Greek  'Arr/^wr^,  wliich.  as  Isidore  inttjr- 
prets  it,  is  '*one  voia?  succeeding  an- 
other"— that  is,  two  chorus(.>s  singing  in 
turns.  According  to  Strype,  the 
preacher's  text  was  called  **an  anthrm" 
at  the  time  of  the  Beformation.  The 
word  stands  in  tlie  rubric  of  the  Eng- 
lish Prayer  B(K)k — **hcre  follows  an 
anthem  " — und  is  used  evidently  for  any 
words  sung  to  umsic,  including  hymns. 
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A  Candidate  Before  Election. 

Thk  New  York  Tribune  is  responsible 
for  tlic  following,  which  will  probably 
find  a  more  appreciative  class  of  readers 
among  the  constituency  of  Tuk  IIomi- 
U':tic  Ueview  than  among  those  of  the 
first-named  publication.  If  its  repeti- 
tion results  in  enlarging  the  subscrip- 
tion-list of  that  journal,  wo  ask  no 
commission  and  desire  no  credit. 

Senator  Vanw,  of  North  C^arolina, 
unquestionably  the  champion  story- 
teller of  the  Senate,  has  a  broad  stripe 
of  Culvanism  down  his  bacrk,  though  he 
is  not  a  communicant  of  the  Church. 
It  is  told  of  him  that,  riding  along  in 
Buncombe  County  one  day,  he  overtook 
a  venerable  darky,  with  whom  he 
thought  he  would  have  a  **  little  fun.  " 

"  Uncle, "  said  the  Governor,  **  are 
you  going  to  church?" 

**No,  siih,  not  cdzactly — I*m  gwine 
back  from  church. " 

"You're  a  Baptist,  I  reckon — now, 
ain't  you?" 

"No,  sah,  I  ain't  no  Baptist,  do  most 
of  the  bredren  and  sisters  about  here  has 
been  under  de  water.  " 

"3Iethodist,  then?" 

"No,  sah,  1  ain't  no  Mefodis',  nud- 
der. " 

"Campbellite?" 

"  No,  sah ;  I  can't  crrogate  to  myseif 
do  Camelite  way  of  thinkin'.  " 

"  Well,  what  in  the  name  of  goodness 
are  you,  tlien?"  rejoined  the  Governor, 
remembering  the  narrow  range  of  choice 
in  religions  among  North  Carolina  ne- 
groes. 

"  Well,  de  fac*  is,  sah,  my  old  mars- 
ter  was  a  Herruld  of  de  Cross  in  de 
Presbyterian  church,  and  I  was  fotch 
up  in  dat  faith.  " 

"What!  You  don't  mean  it?  Why, 
that  is  my  church.  " 

The  negro  making  no  comment  on 
this  announcement,  Governor  Vance 
went  at  him  again  : 

"And  do  you  believe  in  all  of  the 
Presbyterian  creed?" 

"  Yes,  sah,  dat  I  does. " 


"Do  you  believe  in  the  doctrine  of 
predestination  ?  " 

"  I  dunno  dat  I  recognize  de  name, 
sah." 

"  Why,  do  you  believe  that  if  a  man 
is  electiHl  to  be  saved  he  will  be  saved, 
and  that  if  he  is  elected  to  be  damned 
he  will  be  damned?" 

"Oh,  yes,  boss,  1  believe  dat  It's 
Grosi)el  Udk,  dat  is.  " 

"  Well,  now,  take  my  case.  Do  you 
believe  that  I  am  elected  to  be  saved?" 

The  old  man  struggled  for  a  moment 
with  his  desire  to  be  respectful  and  4>o- 
lite,  and  then  shook  his  head  dubiously. 

"  Come,  now,  answer  my  question, " 
pressed  the  Governor.  "  What  do  you 
say?" 

"Well,  I  tc^U  you  what  'tis.  Marse 
Zeb ;  I'se  ben  libin'  in  dis  byah  world 
nigh  on  sixty  years,  and  I  nebber  yit 
hyard  of  any  man  bcin'  'Iccted  'dout 
he  was  a  candidate. " 


A  Bemarlukble  Nasal  Organ. 

How  to  avoid  a  nasal  tone  in  the 
pulpit  is  one  of  the  problems  which 
every  preacher  is  called  upon  to  solve. 
The  employment  of  such  a  tone  is,  un- 
der aU  ordinary  circumstances,  a  wanton 
violation  of  ministerial  prerogative. 
An  extraordinary  instance  came  under 
our  notice  recently,  in  which  we  are 
constrained  to  confess  an  exception  to 
the  above  rule  must  be  made. 

A  Llanelly  minister  was  rather  late 
for  service  one  Sunday  morning,  and 
rushed  into  the  chapel-house  to  tiddi- 
vate  before  ascending  the  pulpit.  In 
his  hurry  he  let  the  comb  fall  on  his 
nose,  and  the  skin  was  torn  and  the 
blood  flowed.  He  picked  up  a  small 
piece  of  paper,  placed  it  on  his  nose, 
and  hurried  to  his  place.  When  the 
service  was  ended,  and  the  usual  Ht 
fawr  (big  pew)  chat  began,  the  dea- 
cons fell  a-laughing  most  immoderately. 
And  little  wonder.  The  piece  of  paper 
on  his  nose  bore  the  legend,  ''Thiee 
hundred  yards  long. "  It  was  a  label 
off  a  cotton-reel ! 
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REVIEW    SECTION. 

I.— THE  MENTAL  DEMANDS  OF  THE  MINISTRY. 
By  Prof.  T.  W.  Hunt,  Ph.D.,  Litt.D.,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

The  demands  made  upon  the  thought,  sympathy,  and  personal  ener- 
gies of  the  Christian  minister  are  manifold  and  pressing.  Some  of 
them  are  along  social  lines;  some  of  them  in  the  line  of  local,  civic, 
and  philanthropic  effort;  many  of  them,  of  course,  in  the  special  and 
all-important  sphere  of  pastoral  duty.  Our  reference,  at  present,  is 
to  no  one  of  these  related  demands,  but  to  those  which,  by  way  of  dis- 
tinction, may  be  said  to  be  purely  or  mainly  intellectual.  Moreover, 
in  what  is  said,  we  shall  have  in  mind  only  those  exponents  of  the 
saored  office  who  have  a  high  and  worthy  sense  of  its  mental  responsi- 
bilities, and  are  conscientiously  ambitious  to  meet  its  most  imperative 
obligations  and  realize  its  noblest  ends  in  this  direction.  It  need  not 
here  be  said,  as  if  it  were  a  novel  statement,  that  there  are  not  a  few 
ministers  of  the  Gospel  who  seem  to  have  voluntarily  surrendered,  at 
the  very  outset  of  their  work,  all  idea  of  specific  intellectual  growth, 
as  if  BQch  growth  were  to  be  expected  only  in  the  province  of  the 
secniar  professions. 

There  are  two  distinct  and  yet  connected  fields  in  which  the  clergy 
are  called  npon  to  possess,  develop,  and  express  their  intellectual  char- 
acter and  life. 

The  one  is  in  the  work  of  sermonizing,  as  it  includes  the  prepara- 
tion, composition,  and  presentation  of  sacred  discourse,  while  the  other 
and  more  general  field  is  found  in  the  wide  department  of  collateriil 
study  and  reading,  such  study  and  reading  being  more  or  less  inti- 
mately related  to  sermonizing  itself.  The  two  fields  are  those  of  the 
pnlpit  and  the  study.  These  provinces  are  characteristically  mental, 
as  they  represent  the  minister  of  the  Word  as  the  preacher  and  the 
scholar  rather  than  as  the  pastor  and  a  man  among  men. 

1.  The  work  of  sermonizing  as  a  mental  exercise. 

As  stated,  such  work,  in  its  fullest  sense,  includes  the  preparation, 
oomposition,  and  presentation  of  sermons. 
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(a)  By  the  term  preparation  on  its  montal  side,  we  mean  the  actual 
brain-work  that  is  involved  in  sermonizing,  that  strictly  inventive  and 
productive  process  to  which  every  preacher  must  commit  himself  in 
order  to  the  best  results  in  the  pulpit.     *'  Pulpiteering,"  as  one  has 
oddly  called  it,  exacts  what  Matthew  Arnold  terms  *'  straight  think- 
ing," close,  consecutive,  and  prolonged  mental  effort.     Nowhere  more 
than  in  such  an  exercise  arc  all  the  higher  faculties  of  the  mind, 
reason,     judgment,     and     imagination     thoroughly    applied     and 
unified.     The  sermonizer,  to  do  his  best  work,  must  be  at  his  best 
intellectually.     Discourse,  in  any  aspect  of  it,  is  the  expression  of 
thought,  and,  when  assuming  the  sermonic  form,  is  all  the  more 
thoughtful.     What  the  older  metaphysicians  named  original  sngges- 
tion  is  demanded  in  pulpit  preparation,  and  when  such  preparation  is 
demanded,  as  it  is  in  the  ministry  of  to-day,  weekly  throngh  the  year, 
and  generally  twice  a  week,  the  work  becomes  simply  enormous,  and 
the  marvel  is  that  it  is  done  by  so  large  a  body  of  the  ministry  as  ably 
and  successfully  as  it  is.     No  other  liberal  profession,  it  is  safe  to  say, 
makes  such  exactions  upon  sheer  brain-force  and  nervous  energy.     The 
legal  and  medical  professions,  with  their  high  requirements  in  the 
conduct  of  cases  and  the  diagnosis  of  disease,  make  no  snch  claim. 
The  highest  journalistic  work  fails  to  do  it,  nor  is  there  any  sphere, 
save  that  of  the  higher  education,  in  which  absolute  mental  energy  is 
so  essential.     To  sermonize,  as  some  half -educated  and  verbose  teachers 
of  the  truth  are  wont  to  do,  is  one  thing;   to  sermonize  as  Thomas 
Chalmers  and  Robert  Hall  and  Bobert  South  did,  and  as  so  many  of 
our  ablest  clergy  are  now  doing,  is  quite  another  thing,  and  is  as  much 
a  mental  process  as  solving  a  difficult  problem  or  writing  a  technical 
treatise. 

What  mental  comprehensiveness  is  needed  to  see  the  truth  in  all 
its  phases  and  relations!  What  nice  balancing  of  conflicting  views! 
What  mental  patience,  candor,  and  courage!  What  concentration  of 
the  mental  powers  to  the  specific  work  in  hand!  What  a  delicate  ad- 
justment of  the  sacred  and  the  secular !  In  a  word,  how  wholly  must 
the  sermonizer  be  master  of  his  mind  and  of  his  essential  self  in  order 
to  construct  a  sermon  that  is  a  sermon !  Especially  in  those  branches 
of  the  Protestant  Church  in  which  the  sermon  is  emphasized  above  all 
the  other  parts  of  worship  must  these  mental  conditions  be  met. 
There  is  a  wide  difference  here,  as  to  demand,  between  the  Presby- 
terian and  the  prelatic  forms. 

We  are  told  to  think  before  we  speak;  so  are  we  to  think  before  we 
write  and  preach.  Pure  reflection  is  essential  as  an  antecedent  to  suc- 
cessful sermon-writing — a  looking  with  the  eye  of  the  mind  directly  and 
continuously  into  the  face  and  heart  of  the  truth. 

What  David  calls  *' meditation"  is  a  mental  as  well,  as  a  spiritual 
habit,  and  will  express  itself  in  sermons  intellectually  strong  and  rioh 
and  helpful.     Too  many  ministers,  as  their  sermons  indicate,  think 
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too  little.  They  scarcely  know  what  abstniction  of  mind,  in  its  best 
sense,  means,  and  have  formed  such  a  superficial  mental  habit  that  it 
is  easier  for  them  to  talk,  or  compose,  or  read,  or  even  study,  than  to 
think,  all  that  they  say  or  do  being  marked  by  the  absence  of  intellec- 
tual vitality  and  vigor.  "  Sit  down  to  write  what  you  have  thought," 
says  Corbett,  "  and  not  to  think  what  you  shall  write."  This  is  good 
advice  to  the  sermonizer. 

(d)  So  as  to  the  composition  of  sermons. 

While  there  is  a  valid  sense  in  which  this  part  of  sermonizing  is 
literary  and  has  to  do,  as  such,  with  what  is  called  style,  it  is  not  to 
be  forgotten  that,  in  sacred  as  in  secular  composition,  style  itself  is, 
first  and  last,  an  intellectual  act  and  method.  AVhat  Professor  Bain  has 
called  the  intellectual  element  of  style  is  here  in  place.  Herbert 
Spencer  terms  it  the  philosophy  of  style.  Just  to  the  degree  in  which 
there  has  been  an  antecedent  originating  mental  work,  to  that  degree 
will  style,  so  called,  take  on  an  intellectual  type  and  commend  itself 
to  those  who  look  for  substance  and  mental  quickening  in  what  they 
hear  and  read.  In  sermons,  as  elsewhere,  nothing  has  been  fraught 
with  more  harm  than  the  pernicious  teaching  that  literary  art  is  a 
something  quite  independent  of  subject-matter,  and  is  rather  expected 
to  sacrifice  solidity  and  thought  to  mere  external  finish. 

Style  is  in  no  sense  an  end  in  itself,  but  always  takes  its  character 
from  the  mental  life  behind  it,  and  simply  exposes  a  writer  to  ridicule 
when  not  so  interpreted.  Thinking  is  not  one  thing  and  composing 
another,  but  they  are  rather  different  forms  of  the  same  intellectual 
action,  and  mutually  affect  each  other. 

Writing  a  sermon  is  simply  embodying  thought  in  sermonic  form, 
to  reach  and  affect  the  minds  of  thinking  men. 

The  one  respect  in  which  the  great  French  preachers  of  the  time 
of  Louis  XIV.  are  open  to  criticism  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  they 
too  often  sacrificed  subject-matter  to  artistic  form.  The  school  of 
English  divines  of  which  Jeremy  Taylor  was  the  center  were  guilty 
of  a  similar  error. 

(c)  So  as  to  the  public  presentation  of  sermons  in  oral  form  and 
for  immediate  effect. 

While,  in  the  delivery  of  discourse,  it  is  true  that  specific  mental 
elements  are  less  prominent  than  in  its  preparation  and  written  ex- 
pression, still,  even  here,  such  elements  are  present  and  actively  pres- 
ent. Just  as  composing  is  a  mental  exercise  to  the  degree  in  which 
thinking  has  preceded  it,  so  will  public  preaching  be  mental  in  tone 
and  type  to  the  degree  in  which  all  the  antecedent  processes  have  been 
rach.  Though  the  impassioned  and  popular  features  of  discourse  are 
more  prononnced  in  delivery  than  elsewhere,  these  are  to  be  hold  in 
abeyance  to  what  is  distinctively  mental.  Nor  are  we  speaking  now 
of  sermons  that  arc  delivered  directly  from  the  mind  without  the  in- 
tervention of  pen  or  paper,  nor  of  sermons  delivered  from  a  prepared 
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brief  or  analysis.  In  snch  a  method  the  process  is  purely  mental  and 
disciplinary.  AVe  refer  to  sermons  in  manascript  form,  and  so  pre- 
sented, when  we  insist  that  even  in  their  delivery  mental  factors  and 
functions  should  be  prominent.  Something  more  is  needed  than  mere 
elocution,  as  expressed  in  tone  and  gesture,  and  physical  attitude  and 
action. 

Preaching  is  far  more  than  ^from  the  teeth  outward."  It  is  from 
the  soul  and  mind  outward,  the  oral  utterance — that  is,  outer-ance — of 
the  writer's  most  interior  self.  As  style,  correctly  viewed,  cannot  be 
divorced  from  thought,  so  oral  address  must  also  maintain  its  ideal 
relation  to  the  thinking  man  behind  it.  There  is  a  style  that  is  mere 
verbiage,  and  a  delivery  that  is  mere  sound,  especially  out  of  place  in 
the  Christian  pulpit,  as  the  poet  Cowper  has  taught  us.  It  is  emi- 
nently seeming  that  sacred  oratory  should  be  thoughtful,  the  presenta- 
tion of  truth  in  such  a  manner  as  to  affect  the  conscience  and  mold 
the  character  of  men. 

2.  Collateral  study  and  reading. 

Here  is  another  distinctively  intellectual  side  of  ministerial  work, 
not  as  primary  as  sermonizing,  but  essential  to  sermonic  success,  and 
including  an  area  that  is  even  wider.  In  fact,  the  field  is  limitless, 
and  exacts  the  best  judgment  of  the  student  to  know  what  to  accept 
and  reject. 

There  is  here,  first  of  all,  and  quite  sufficient  in  itself,  the  rich  de- 
partment of  biblical  study;  the  original  languages  of  the  Bible;  textual 
and  exegetical  criticism;  biblical  history  and  customs;  the  fertile  prov- 
ince of  what  is  now  known  as  biblical  theology;  the  study  of  dogmat- 
ics, apologetics,  and  kindred  subjects.  A  glance  at  ''  The  Select  List 
of  One  Hundred  Books,"  recently  prepared  by  the  librarian  of  Prince- 
ton Theological  Seminary,  will  reveal  what  is  to  be  done  in  this  direc- 
tion. In  addition  to  this,  the  public  teacher  of  the  Word  must  have 
at  hand  a  line  of  related  reading,  to  which  he  must  give  not  a  few  of 
his  valuable  hours.  No  two  subjects  are  more  important  in  this  con- 
nection than  those  of  philosophy  and  ethics,  and  these  as  intimately 
affecting  each  other.  History  and  sociology  must  also  have  a  place, 
as  also  modem  science  in  its  bearings  on  biblical  criticism  and  the 
development  of  Christian  doctrine,  not  to  speak  of  English  and  gen- 
eral European  literature  as  entitled  to  an  important  place  in  the  min- 
ister's library. 

Such  is  a  partial  view  of  the  field  of  study  and  reading,  and  who 
can  possibly  compass  it?  The  best  that  can  be  done  is  to  apply  the 
law  of  natural  selection  or  elimination ;  to  be  jealously  eclectic  of  the 
best  that  presents  itself  in  this  golden  age  of  books. 

Such  study  and  reading,  it  is  to  be  noted,  is  an  intellectual  exercise 
when  rightly  pursued.  The  study  must  be  profound  and  thorough, 
and  the  reading  must  be  studious, — what  Bacon  would  call  a  reading 
in  order  ''  to  weigh  and  consider"  such  a  quality  of  work— expreasing 
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itself  in  the  solidity  and  richness  of  the  sermon.  The  very  word, 
dergy,  in  its  relation  to  the  Latin,  clericus^  had  reference  previously 
to  the  preacher  as  a  scholar  and  learned  man,  in  distinction  from  the 
laity,  as  untaught;  and,  while  such  a  distinction  has  been  largely 
abolished  by  the  wide  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  the  people,  it  is 
still  trae  that  the  professed  teachers  of  the  truth  should  be  thinking 
and  well-informed  men,  that  the  **lips  of  the  priest  should  keep 
knowledge."  Especially  is  this  needful  in  the  age  in  which  we  live, 
when  "the  schoolmaster  is  abroad''  as  never  before;  when  the  Bible 
itself  seems  to  be  on  trial  at  the  bar  of  public  opinion,  and  when 
preachers  must  ^ speak  that  they  do  know,"  and  impress  their  hearers 
as  men  of  decided  mental  caliber  and  a  wide,  liberal  learning. 

Such  are  the  mental  demands  of  the  ministry;  and  when  it  is  re- 
membered that  these  are  to  be  met  in  connection  with  all  the  pastoral 
and  social  duties  of  the  sacred  office,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that,  as  there 
is  no  profession  or  calling  so  exalted  in  its  character  and  recompens- 
ing in  its  rewards,  so  there  is  none  that,  for  a  moment,  compares  with 
it  in  the  requisitions  that  it  makes  upon  intellectual  faculty  and 
function. 

From  this  discussion,  certain  suggestions  of  open  questions  present 
themselves,  which  we  submit  without  enlargement  to  the  thoughtful 
oonsideration  of  the  readers  of  The  Beview. 

(a)  The  true  relation  of  the  intellectual  side  of  ministerial  work  to 
tiie  pastoral  and  practical,  and  the  best  methods  by  which  each  may 
be  maintained  in  its  proper  place. 

{b)  The  need  of  periodical  rest  from  ministerial  labor,  the  language 
of  Whitefield  being  here  in  place,  "  Lord,  I  am  never  weary  of  Thy 
work,  but  often  weary  in  it." 

{e)  The  advisability  of  an  occasional  change  of  pastorate,  to  modify 
the  mental  strain. 

{d)  Also,  of  more  frequent  changes  of  pulpit  among  the  clergy. 

(«)  The  propriety  of  reducing  the  two  weekly  sermons  to  one. 

(/)  The  advisability  of  the  repetition  of  sermons,  it  being  under- 
stood that,  in  such  repetition,  pastor  and  people  deal  with  each  other 
in  the  utmost  frankness. 

{g)  The  advisability  of  collegiate  and  joint  pastorates  in  the  larger 
and  wealthier  churches. 

These  and  similar  questions  arise  in  view  of  the  exacting  conditions 
of  the  modem  ministry,  and  will  present  themselves  in  different  phases 
to  those  most  deeply  interested  in  their  wise  solution. 

The  ministry  is,  therefore,  no  place  for  the  man  of  elegant  leisure, 
for  the  laggard  or  the  sluggard,  or  for  any  man  who  is  not  prepared 
ander  Ood  to  do  as  Paul  enjoins,  ''spend  and  be  spent"  in  the  service, 
and  to  be,  as  he  was,  "  in  labors  more  abundant,  in  weariness  and  pain- 
folnesB,  in  watchings  often,  in  hunger  and  thirst,  in  fastings  often,  in 
cold  and  nakedness."     This,  however,  must  be  said,  after  all;  and 
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there  is  no  calling  on  earth  in  which  it  is  better  to  wear  out  by  hard 
work  than  in  that  of  the  Christian  ministry.  Magnify  its  toils  and 
trials  as  we  may,  it  is  the  best  service  to  which  a  man  can  give  his 
hand,  and  heart,  and  head. 


II.— IMPORTANCE  OF  DECLARING  ALL  THE  COUNSEL 

OF  GOD. 

By  C.  B.  Hulbert,  D.D.,  Adams  Mills,  Ohio. 

May  it  not  be  well  for  modem  preachers  to  pay  more  careful  heed 
to  the  proportions  of  doctrine?  biblical  truth  is  a  system  not,  in  the 
sense  of  a  mechanism,  put  together  with  tools,  but  an  organism,  the 
product  of  life.  Its  unity  is  not  that  of  the  tent  which  the  patriarch 
pitched,  but  like  that  of  the  oak  under  whose  boughs  he  found  shelter, 
liike  the  human  body,  biblical  truth  is  pervaded  by  a  single  life,  aud 
all  its  parts  are  alternately  means,  and  ends  to  each  other.  All  ser- 
monizing should  be  carried  on  with  studied  attention  to  this  unity. 
Care  should  be  taken  in  preaching  lest  certain  themes  become  favor- 
ites, and  be  discussed  with  undue  emphasis  and  frequency,  and  so  impair 
the  symmetry  of  biblical  doctrine.  It  is  possible  that  a  cardinal  doc- 
trine of  the  Christian  faith  may  be  so  dwelt  upon  in  the  pulpit  in 
disproportion  as  to  repel  the  people  from  it,  or  to  lead  them  to  dis- 
credit it  as  at  variance  with  the  inspired  oracles.  The  doctrines  of 
total  depravity,  Satanic  influence.  Divine  sovereignty,  free  agency, 
future  punishment,  and  even  the  atonement,  have  been  so  preached 
out  of  harmony  with  one  another  and  in  distortion  of  the  system  that 
to  have  accepted  them  as  presented  would  have  been  to  imbibe  hurtful 
error. 

Who  can  count  up  the  churches  into  which  evangelical  Christendom 
is  divided  and  mark  the  differences  between  them  without  feeling  the 
force  of  the  fact  that  if  the  biblical  doctrines  should  be  preached  in 
all  their  pulpits  for  a  few  years  in  due  proportions,  these  churches 
would  of  necessity  hasten  toward  unity?  Denominationalism  is  little 
else  than  a  question  of  emphasis  laid  upon  doctrine,  or  polity,  or  mode 
of  worship,  or  form  of  ordinance.  There  are  those  who  think  they 
see  signs  of  progress  toward  the  removal  of  this  offense,  but  these  signs 
are  deceptive,  except  as  preachers  agree  on  the  question  of  emphasis 
and  preach  the  doctrines  of  the  Cross  as  they  stood  related  to  each 
other  in  importance  in  the  Christian  system.  But  the  point  we  make 
is  that  the  piety  of  the  Church  is  injured  by  a  failure  to  preserve,  in 
preaching,  balance  in  doctrine.  Fortunate  that  that  force  which  we 
call  "  vis  medicatrix  natures"  reappears  in  the  Christian  world  in  the 
combined  action  of  common  sense  and  common  conscience,  to  defend 
believers  and  even   impenitent   hearers  from  much  of  the  evil  that 
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would  natnrally  accrue  from  this  source.  Because  of  this  beneficent 
proyinon  of  self-defense,  preachers,  by  their  ill  adjustments  of  vital 
trntba  and  their  excessive  emphasis  of  some  and  inadequate  emphasis 
of  other  doctrines,  have  not  done  as  much  hurt  as,  undesignedly,  they 
have  tried  to  do. 

It  is  obvious  that  just  so  far  as  the  people,  in  listening  to  preach- 
ing, have  been  required  to  fall  back  upon  this  inner  defense  against 
the  extremes  of  doctrine  and  disproportionate  presentation  of  truth, 
the  influence  of  the  pulpit  has  been  impaired.  Here,  now,  is  an  evil 
to  be  guarded  against ;  but,  in  this  reference  to  it,  let  it  not  be  assumed 
that  it  is  an  evil  difficult  to  escape.  Symmetry  of  biblical  doctrine  in 
preaching  is  easily  preserved  by  one  who  is  controlled  by  St.  Paul's 
unity  of  aim,  *'  I  am  determined  not  to  know  anytliing  among  you 
nve  Jesus  Christ  and  Him  crucified."  Ho  who  studies  and  preaches 
the  truths  of  the  Bible  as  they  are  headed  toward,  and  center  in,  and 
cluster  upon,  and  radiate  from,  the  Cross  of  the  Son  of  God  is  as 
br  removed  from  this  peril  as  the  East  is  from  the  West.  "  Whom  we 
preach?"  We  preach  truth,  but  "  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus";  we  preach 
doctrine,  but  doctrine  as  inspired  oracle;  and  these  truths  and  doc- 
trines in  abstract  forms  only,  as  they  lose  themselves  in  their  concrete 
relationship  to  Christ  and  Him  crucified. 

We  have  no  controversy  with  those  who  insist  that  preaching  should 
be  introspective  and  psychological,  anatomatizing  the  heart,  availing 
itself  of  all  the  intuitive  moral  and  religious  forces  that  may  chance 
to  have  survived  the  Fall  and  still  inhere  in  the  desolate  soul  of  the 
linner.  We  deem  it  imperative  that  it  should  put  to  use  the  materials  of 
conviction  stored  in  the  moral  law  and  drive  them,  shaped  into  a  plow- 
ihare,  through  the  fallow  ground  of  the  natural  heart.  But  preach- 
ing on  such  themes,  even  when  it  is  kept  within  its  proper  proportions, 
must  be  done  as  preliminary  to  something  better,  laying  an  emphasis 
upon  its  relativity.  It  must  allow  itself  to  be  known  as  only  the 
"voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness."  It  is  nothing,  if  not  a  probe 
feeling  in  the  wound  for  live  flesh  and  flnding  it  in  the  cry  of  the 
patient  pricked  in  the  heart.  In  its  distinctive  work  the  law  brings 
no  balm  from  Gilead.  It  only  whispers  of  a  physician  there.  It 
gives  only  inarticulate  hints  of  one  who  shall  come  from  Edom,  with 
dyed  garments  from  Bozrah,  traveling  in  the  greatness  of  his  strength, 
mighty  to  save.  It  is  a  "  ministration  of  death"  save  as  it  is  preached 
as  a  prophecy  of  ^the  ministration  of  life,"  into  which  it  issues.  It 
was  not  preaching  the  Gospel  to  tell  the  bitten  Israelite  to  inspect  his 
inflamed  wounds,  or  the  leper  to  mark  the  progress  of  disease  in  his 
infected  limb.  Nor  is  it  preaching  the  Gospel  to  engage  the  atten- 
tion of  the  sinner  in  self-inspection,  whereby  he  has  awakened  only  a 
fearful  looking-for  of  judgment  and  fiery  indignation. 

I  wonld  be  understood.  I  am  not  saying  that  the  law  should  not  be 
proclaimed  and  enforced  in  the  pulpit.     Such  use  of  the  law  is  in- 
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eluded  in  any  comprehensive  theory  of  preaching  the  (Jospel.  In 
dealing  with  a  world  lying  in  wickedness,  there  are  often  fitting  occa- 
sions for  the  preacher  to  put  on  the  whole  armor  prepared  for  his 
service  in  the  military  storehouse  of  Mount  Sinai.  If  his  people  have 
subsided  into  a  state  of  somnolent  unconcern  or  torpid  indifference, 
and  need  to  be  roused  as  with  the  blast  of  a  trumpet,  then  should  the 
preacher  come  forth  equipped,  and  having  at  his  command  all  the 
seething  artillery  of  the  mount  that  burned  with  fire.  In  a  series  of 
sermons,  every  one  a  resounding  battery,  he  should  move  steadily  for- 
ward upon  his  enemy's  works.  Then  ought  you  "  hear  from  afar  the 
roar  of  his  rifled  ordnance;  and,  having  stormed  the  strongholds  of 
his  foe,  and  broken  his  center,  and  trampled  his  squares,  and  turned 
his  staggering  wings,  you  should  hear  the  sound  of  his  imperial 
clarion,"  and  see  him  move  forward,  with  all  his  battalions  of  biblical 
truth,  in  one  overwhelming  charge.  But  doing  this  is  not  preaching 
the  Gospel.  It  is  simply  doing  over  again  the  work  of  John  the  Bap- 
tist in  wielding  the  thunderbolts  of  Sinai,  not  the  work  of  St.  Paul 
the  Evangelist  preaching  Christ  crucified.  Preaching  the  law  is  an 
essential  part  of  the  Gospel,  and  yet  such  a  meager  portion  of  it  that, 
were  it  the  whole,  we  should  have  absolutely  no  Gospel  at  all.  No; 
anatomatizing  the  sinner's  heart  is  not  preaching  the  (xospel  to  him. 

In  this  connection,  it  needs  to  be  remembered  that  all  those  truths 
of  the  Bible  which  are  wont  to  be  accounted  severe,  harsh,  somber, 
gloomy,  and  by  not  a  few  repulsive  and  abhorrent — such  as  human 
guilt,  moral  inability,  Satanic  agency,  the  Divine  displeasure,  and  fu- 
ture punishment — are  not  the  peculiar  and  distinctive  truths  of  Bevela- 
tion.  They  existed  prior  to  Bevelation,  and  are  the  occasion  of  it. 
Independently  of  the  Bible,  they  are  unalterable  verities,  inhering  in 
the  nature  of  apostate  moral  beings  and  in  God's  natural  moral  govern- 
ment over  them.  We  cannot  conceive  of  a  race  of  moral  beings  in 
the  condition  of  our  own,  apart  from  such  truths.  They  are  the 
truths  of  natural  religion  which  reappear  in  the  Bible — its  natural 
occasion  and  its  background.  All  the  supernatural  truths  of  the  Bible 
are  in  vital  harmony  with  them,  and  yet  in  blessed  contrast,  as  being 
the  distinctively  evangelical  truths  of  redemption:  all  these  are 
clement,  genial,  inviting. 

Be  it  known  that  preachers  are  called  in  this  ministry  of  reconcilia- 
tion to  preach  not  the  truths  of  natural  religion  as  the  staple  of  their 
preaching,  but  the  truths  of  revealed  religion — that  is,  what  are  known 
as  the  good  tidings.  Hence  men  who  belong  to  the  clerical  profession 
are  called  not  "preachers  of  sin,"  "preachers  of  guilt,"  "preachers  of 
hell,"  but  "preachers  of  the  Gospel."  While  insisting  on  the  facts 
of  sin,  guilt,  punishment — what  are  called  the  severe  doctrines — they 
yet  lay  the  emphasis  on  the  opposite.  They  do  not  preach  God  mani- 
fest in  nature  so  much  as  God  manifest  in  the  flesh ;  not  sin  do  thej 
preach,  but  its  antidote;  not  despair,  but  hope;  not  hell,  but  heaven. 
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They  preach  the  doctrines  which  they  can  sing.  Christian  preachers 
have  to  do  mainly  in  the  pulpit  and  act  with  Christian  truth ;  and 
their  mission  is  not  to  make  their  hearers  sad,  but  glad ;  not  to  cast 
them  down,  but  to  lift  them  up;  not  to  enslave  with  fear,  but  to  give 
liberty,  as  to  captives.  We  preach,  then,  the  Gospel ;  and  yet  not  so 
much  the  Gospel  as  the  Cross  in  the  Gospel;  and  still  not  so  much  the 
Cross  as  the  Bansom  on  the  Cross,  crucified  and  dead ;  and  further, 
not  so  much  the  dead  Christ,  who  was  borne  by  Joseph  of  Arimathea, 
assisted  by  Nicodemus,  down  into  the  fragrance  and  bloom  of  the 
garden  where  there  was  a  sepulcher,  but  the  Living  Christ  of  the 
World^s  Easter,  and  now  sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  God  the  Father 
Almighty,  and  whence  He  is  shedding  forth  His  gifts  from  on  high. 
He  it  is  whom  we  preach,  "  foolishness  to  the  Greeks,  a  stumbling- 
block  to  the  Jews,  but  to  them  who  believe  the  wisdom  of  God  and 
the  power  of  God." 

Preaching  which  has  such  a  Being  for  its  subject-matter  is  always 
fascinating  in  a  world  of  guilty  consciences.  Let  Mr.  Bailey  crowd 
a  vast  inclosure  with  the  finest  specimens  of  each  variety  in  the  animal 
kingdom,  and,  adjoining  that  inclosure,  let  Mr.  Moody  spread  his 
capacions  tent,  standing  on  a  dry-goods  box,  his  audience  on  rough 
seats  extemporized  from  a  lumber-yard,  unaccompanied  by  any  in- 
stmment  of  power  save  his  Bible  and  the  Gospel  hymns,  and,  after  a 
few  days  of  competition,  he  will  draw  the  multitudes  to  him  and  hold 
them  as  with  hooks  of  steel,  week  after  week  and  month  after  month, 
while  Mr.  Bailey,  in  his  menagerie,  is  left  in  comparative  solitude. 
In  this  world  of  lost  men,  there  is  nothing  so  attractive  as  a  revival 
of  religion.  If  the  offense  of  the  Cross  has  not  ceased,  so  neither 
have  its  charms. 


III.— THE  SECOND   SERVICE. 

By  David  James  Burkell,  D.D.,  New  York  City. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  nine  ministers  in  ten  are  troubled  about  'Hhe 
second  service."  In  the  average  church  the  morning  congregation  is 
encouragingly  large,  but  too  often  at  the  other  appointment  the 
preacher  faces  a  disheartening  array  of  empty  pews.  (1)  There  is 
nothing  new  in  this.  It  has  been  substantially  the  same  as  far  back 
as  the  memory  of  man  runneth,  and,  so  far  as  we  know,  ever  since  the 
institntion  of  the  two  services.  Those  who  imagine  that  ^  the  former 
things  were  better"  will  find  themselves  at  a  loss  to  prove  it.  (2)  It 
would  be  an  easy  matter  to  suggest  many  reasons  for  this  condition  of 
things:  such  as  family  cares,  distance  from  the  sanctuary,  exhaustion 
ia  Sabbath  duties,  inability  by  reason  of  youth,  age,  or  illness,  and, 
above  all,  spiritual  apathy.     But  nothing  is  gained  by  a  too  close  in- 
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yestigation  of  causes.     (3)  The  practical  question  is,   WJuU  shall  be 
done  about  it  f 

I.  We  may  let  it  continue  as  it  is.  But  this  is  hardly  a  worthy  con- 
clusion to  reach,  in  view  of  the  conceded  fact  that  this  service  as  at 
present  conducted  is  a  failure.  (1)  It  gives  the  casual  attendant  an 
impression  of  general  deadness  in  the  church.  (2)  Nor  is  this  always 
a  wrong  impression;  for,  as  a  rule  (not  without  exception),  the  second 
service  is  a  pretty  fair  index  of  the  quantity  of  life  and  enterprise  in 
the  local  work.  (3)  Not  only  so,  the  continuance  of  a  service  which 
is  confessedly  a  failure  is  sure  to  depress  other  departments  of  work 
in  the  long  run.  A  man  may  be  obliged  to  carry  about  with  him  a 
paralyzed  limb,  but  he  would  scarcely  do  so  from  preference.  (4) 
"  Whatever  is  worth  doing  is  worth  doing  well." 

II.  Oive  it  up  altogether.  This  raises  the  question  whether  the  sec- 
ond service  has  a  raison  iVetre.  If  it  is  useless,  by  all  means  let  us 
dispense  with  it,  and  the  sooner  the  better.  There  is  nothing  more 
distressing  than  a  lingering  death.  (1)  No  doubt  there  are  local  con- 
ditions under  which  this  serivce  should  be  given  up.  There  are  coun- 
try fields  where  the  attendants  live  so  far  from  the  house  of  worship 
that  it  would  be  preposterous  to  ask  a  second  attendance.  There 
may,  moreover,  be  churches  so  constituted  as  that  the  congregation 
(consisting  chiefly  of  parents  and  others  whose  Sabbath  duties  are 
peculiarly  exacting)  should  be  exhorted  to  content  themselves  with 
the  services  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  day.  (2)  As  a  rule,  however, 
the  second  service  is  most  valuable  in  just  those  localities  where  it 
seems  most  difficult  to  sustain  it.  It  is  so,  for  example,  in  the ''  down- 
town churches."  Here  it  is,  in  many  points,  the  most  important  ser- 
vice of  the  sacred  day.  At  the  morning  service  the  families  of  the 
church  expect  to  be  present,  and  their  pews  are  generally  reserved  for 
them.  Strangers  understand  this,  and,  unfortunately,  remain  away. 
In  the  evening,  however,  the  pews  and  sittings  are  practically  free, 
and  (to  use  the  stock  phrase)  *'  a  welcome  is  extended  to  the  stranger 
within  our  gates."  The  evening  service  in  the  central  churches  of 
New  York  and  other  large  cities  is  almost  exclusively  for  strangers. 
What  an  opportunity  I  Surely  its  abandonment  would  be  a  confession 
of  extreme  weakness.  In  the  great  hotels  on  Manhattan  Island  there 
are  tens  of  thousands  of  wayfarers,  most  of  them  probably  of  church- 
going  antecedents,  who  ought  to  be  inclined  to  some  house  of  worship 
on  the  Lord ^8  day.  If  our  churches  are  not  drawing  them,  the  fault 
is  probably  on  both  sides,  nor  should  we  evade  our  share  of  it. 

III.  Make  it  a  success.     But  how  f 

(1)  Not  by  using  adventitious  helps.  The  hurdy-gurdy  plan  may 
attract  a  crowd  for  a  while,  but  it  presently  wears  itself  out,  and 
nothing  is  gained  by  it.  A  free  concert  or  stcreopticon  exhibition  on 
Sunday  night,  however  well  attended,  is  generally  and  justly  inter- 
preted as  a  confession  of  failure.     In  all  quarters  quackery  is  the  last 
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resource  of  men  who  have  grown  threadbare  in  legitimate  practice, 
and  the  world  so  nnderstands  it. 

(2)  Not  by  secularizing  the  service.  The  subjects  announced  for 
pulpit  treatment  on  Sunday  evening  in  certain  quarters  are  such  as 
might  be  taken  up  with  equal  appropriateness  in  a  Mohammedan 
mosque  or  Buddhist  temple.  Some  ministers  are  wont  to  bait  their 
hooks  for  young  people  with  such  alluring  themes  as  courtship  and 
marriage,  reading,  amusements,  companionship,  and  the  like.  Others 
endeavor  to  tempt  the  palate  of  the  spiritually  indifferent  with  topics 
for  the  times,  and  politics  affords  an  inexhaustible  field.  But  this  is  un- 
worthy. It  is  doubtless  wise,  on  occasions,  to  urge  uprightness  in  social 
and  political  life,  but  to  play  an  ad  captandum  tune  on  those  particular 
strings  from  week  to  week  is  to  put  shame  upon  the  chief  glory  of  the 
ministerial  office,  and  to  surrender  the  true  coign  of  vantage  which  is 
afforded  in  the  presentation  of  the  saving  power  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 

(3)  The  secret  of  real  and  lasting  success  lies  in  the  faithful  pre- 
sentation of  old  truths.  This  presupposes  three  things:  (a)  a  con- 
viction of  the  reality  and  tremendous  value  of  those  truths;  (&)  brains, 
and  (c;)  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  These  given,  eloquence  will 
take  care  of  itself.  These  given,  there  will  be  no  lack  of  hearers. 
Dnlness  is  intolerable  in  the  pulpit,  when  one  reflects  on  the  character 
of  the  themes  presented  there.  It  is  an  old  story  how  a  clergyman 
asked  of  David  Garrick,  "  Why  is  your  playhouse  full  while  I  preach 
to  empty  pews?"  and  got  this  for  his  answer,  '*  Because  I  set  forth 
fiction  as  if  it  were  truth,  while  you  preach  God's  truth  as  if  you 
didn't  half  believe  it."  We  in  the  ministry  need  to  be  more  and  more 
drenched  in  the  reality  of  the  Gospel.  If  the  things  which  we  declare 
are  true  at  all,  they  are  gloriously,  awfully  true.  When  the  saintly 
Snmmerfield  was  dying,  he  said :  *'  Oh  now,  if  I  might  but  return  to  my 
pulpit  for  an  hour  how  I  could  preach,  for  I  have  looked  into  eter- 
nity!" Would  that  God  would  give  us  clearer  eyes  to  see  the  things 
which  are  unseen  and  eternal.  How  then  could  we  preach!  How 
the  hurdy-gurdy  and  the  stereopticon  would  dwindle  then !  How  all 
religio-secular  and  politico-ethical  and  serio-musical  themes  would 
make  way  for  the  glory  of  the  Cross! 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  which — unless  the  conditions  are  such 
as  to  absolutely  preclude  the  possibility  of  sustaining  the  evening 
service — will  insure  the  congregation,  there  are  some  considerations 
which  the  wise  pastor  will  not  overlook. 

First:  The  pastor  should  be  always  i^n  his  place.  He  may  be  able 
indeed  to  secure  a  "  supply"  whose  eloquence  shall  far  exceed  his  own, 
nevertheless  the  people — except  in  rare  and  deplorable  cases — prefer 
their  own  man.  The  plan  of  "exchanging"  with  neighboring  or 
transient  ministers  on  Sunday  night  has  much  to  answer  for. 

Second :  The  pastor  should  put  his  best  into  the  evening  service. 
If  he  discovers  that  one  of  the  sermons  prepared  during  the  week  is 
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better  than  the  other,  he  sboald,  by  all  odds,  preach  that  in  the  even- 
ing. In  course  of  time  the  people  will  understand,  and  will  adjust 
their  church-going  habits  accordingly.  It  is  a  true  proverb,  "Like 
priest,  like  people.'*  If  the  minister  slights  the  second  service,  his 
parishioners  will  be  sure  to  do  likewise.  Their  estimate  of  its  value 
will  be  precisely  that  which  he  puts  upon  it. 

Third:  Nothing  is  gained  by  reproving  the  people  for  non-attend- 
ance. No  doubt  they  are  to  blame,  but  probably  they  would  say  the 
same  of  their  pastor.  Ix^ngfellow,  in  "The  Spanish  Student,"  says, 
"  It  is  by  the  vicar's  skirts  that  the  devil  climbs  into  the  belfry."  At 
any  rate,  if  the  devil  is  to  be  chased  out,  the  vicar  must  do  it. 

Nor  is  it  worth  while  to  coax  the  people  to  come.  Press  the  button 
of  industry  and  they  will  do  the  rest.  Make  it  worth  their  while  to 
attend  the  evening  service.  Stop  preaching  thin  and  watery  sermons; 
cease  improvising.  The  best  of  pulpit  orators  is  not  worth  listen- 
ing to  when  he  preaches  without  preparation.  Our  people  are  not  to 
be  blamed  if,  under  such  conditions,  they  go  away  feeling,  like  Tenny- 
son's farmer: 

"An*  I  hnllus  com'd  to's  church  afore  my  Sally  wur  dead, 
An'  'eered  um  a-hummin*  awaay  loike  a  buzzard  dock  ower  my  'ead ; 
An'  I  never  knawcd  what  a  mean*d,  but  I  thowt  a  'ad  summut  to  saay, 
An'  I  thowt  a  said  what  a  owt  to  'a  said,  an  I  coom'd  awaay. " 

Fourth :  The  old-fashioned  Gospel  of  the  Cross  "  draws"  better  than 
anything  else.  The  Lord  was  right  when  He  said,  "  I,  if  I  be  lifted 
up,  will  draw  all  men  unto  Me."  It  may  not  be  wise  always  to  give 
the  second  service  a  distinctly  evangelistic  tone,  but  it  is  ^v^ys  and 
everywhere  true  that  the  average  attendant  comes  to  the  sanctuary  be- 
cause he  has  in  his  inmost  heart  a  desire  to  learn  the  way  of  salvation, 
and  lie  is  disappointed  when  he  goes  away  without  hearing  about  it. 
This  is  one  reason  why  the  so-called  "  liberal"  churches  are  so  thinly 
attended.  The  people  have  no  permanent  use  for  the  Church  except 
as  it  points  the  way  to  the  Kingdom  of  God. 


IV.— THE  IMPRECATOEY  PSALMS. 

From  "The  Epic  of  Paul"  (Unpublished). 

By  Wiluam  Cleaver  Wilkinson. 

[The  conversation  between  Paul  and  his  nephew,  young  Stephen, 
continues  and  comes  to  a  conclusion.     Stephen  here  first  speaks.] 

""  Bear  with  me  that  I  need  to  ask  such  things. 
But  tell  me  yet,  O  thou  who  knowest,  tell  me, 
Am  I  then  right,  and  is  it,  as  thou  seemedst 
To  say,  but  saidst  not,  veering  from  the  mark. 
When  now  almost  upon  it,  so  I  thought, 
Who  waited  watching — did  the  Psalmist  old 
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Commingle  sometimes  an  alloy  of  base, 
Unpurified  affection  with  his  clear, 
All-holy  inspiration  breathed  from  God, 
Lading  his  language  with  a  sense  unmeet, 
Personal  spite,  his  own,  for  God's  pure  ire? 
Forgive  me,  that  I  need  to  ask  such  things.  ** 

**Thou  dost  not  need  to  ask  such  things,  my  son, " 

Paul,  with  a  grave  severity,  replied. 
**To  ask  them  is  to  ask  me  that  I  judge 

A  fellow-servant.     What  am  I  to  judge 

The  servant  of  another,  I  who  am 

Servant  myself,  with  him.  of  the  same  Lord? 

I  will  not  judge  my  neighbor ;  nay,  myself. 

Mine  own  self  even,  I  judge  not ;  One  is  Judge, 

He  who  the  Master  is,  not  I  that  serve. 

If  so  be,  the  inspired,  not-sanctified. 

Mere  man,  entrusted  with  the  word  of  God — 

Our  human  fellow  in  infirmity, 

Bemembcr,  of  like  passions  with  ourselves — 

Indeed,  in  those  old  days  wherein  he  wrote. 

His  enemies  being  the  enemies  of  the  Lord, 

And  speaking  he  has  voice  at  once  of  God 

And  of  God's  chosen.  His  ministers  to  destroy 

Those  wicked — if  so  be  such  man,  so  placed. 

Half  conscious,  half  unconscious,  oracle 

Of  utterance  not  his  own,  yet  in  some  part. 

That  utterance  made  his  own,  profaning  it. 

To  be  his  vehicle  for  sense  not  meant 

By  the  august  Supreme  Inspiring  Will — 

Whether  in  truth  he  did,  be  God  the  judge. 

Not  thou,  my  son,  nor  I,  but  if  he  did — 

Why,  Stephen,  then  that  Psalmist — with  more  plea 

Than  thou  for  lenient  judgment  on  the  sin, 

Thine  the  full  light,  and  only  twilight  his, 

With  Christ,  our  Sun,  unriscn,  — the  self-same  fault 

As  thou  committed.     Be  but  thou  and  he 

Forgiven,  of  Him  with  Whom  forgiveness  is — 

With  Whom  alone,  tlrnt  so  He  may  be  feared ! " 

Abashed,  rebuked,  the  youth  in  silence  stood. 
Musing ;  but,  what  he  mused  divining,  Paul, 
With  gently  reassuring  speech  I'csumed, 
Soon  to  the  things  unspoken  in  the  heart 
Of  Stephen,  spoke  and  said  :    "*  Abidcst  still 
Unsatisfied  that  anything  from  God. 
Though  even  tlirough  man,  should  less  than  perfect  be, 
Or  anywise  other  than  incapable. 
Than  utterly  intolerant,  of  abuse 
To  purposes  profane?    Consider  this — 
And  lay  thy  hand  upon  thy  mouth,  and  plunge 
Thy  mouth  into  the  dust  before  the  Lord- 
That  God  Most  High  hath  wiUcd  it  thus  to  be. 
That  thus  Christ  found  it  and  pronounced  it  good. 
Who  are  we,  Stephen,  to  be  more  wise  than  God, 
Who,  to  be  holier  than  His  Holy  Son?" 
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^  Amen  I    Amen  I    I  needs  must  say  amen !  ** 
In  anguish  of  bewilderment,  the  youth 
Cried  out,  almost  with  sobs  of  passionate 
Submission,  from  rebellion  passionate 
Hardly  to  be  distinguished  ;  "'  yea,  to  God 
From  man,  ever  amen,  only  amen, 
No  other  answer  possible  to  Ilim 
Who  is  the  Potter,  in  whose  hands  the  clay 
Are  we,  helpless  and  choiceless,  to  be  formed 
And  fashioned  into  vessels  at  His  will !  ** 

Paul  said  :  **  Helpless,  yea,  Stephen,  but  choiceless  not 
We  choose ;  nay,  even,  we  cannot  choose  but  choose — 
The  choice  our  freedom,  our  necessity  ; 
Free  how  to  choose,  we  are  to  choose  compelled. 
We  choose  with  Qod,  or  else  against  Him  choose. 
Which  wilt  thou,  Stephen?    Thou  with  Him  or  against?" 
A  struggle  of  submission  shuddered  down 
To  quiet  in  the  bosom  of  the  youth — 
Strange  contrast  to  the  unperturbed  repose. 
With  rapture,  of  obedience  that,  meantime. 
And  ever,  safe  w^ithin  the  heart  of  Paul 
Breathed,  as  might  breathe  an  infant  folded  fast 
To  slumber  in  its  mother* s  cradling  arms ! 
So  had  Paul  learned  to  let  the  peace  of  Christ 
Rule  in  his  heart,  a  fixed,  perpetual  calm, 
Like  the  deep  sleep  of  ocean,  at  his  core 
Of  waters,  underneath  the  planes  of  storm. 
And  Stephen  answered :    **  Oh,  with  Gk)d,  with  Qod ! 
And  blessM  be  His  name  that  thus  I  choose  1  ** 
**  Yea,  verily ! "    Paul  said,  "  for  He  sole  it  is 
Who  worketh  in  us,  both  to  will  and  work 
For  the  good  pleasure  of  His  holy  will. 
As  thou  this  fashion  of  obedience 
Obediently  acceptest  at  His  gift. 
So  growest  thou  faithful  mirror  to  reflect. 
Clear  to  thyself,  and  just,  the  thought  of  God. 
Thus  thou  mayst  hope  to  learn  somewhat  of  true, 
Of  high  and  deep  and  broad,  concerning  Him, 
Him,  and  His  ways  inscrutable  with  us — 
Of  thyself  emptied,  for  more  room  to  be 
From  God,  henceforth,  with  all  His  fulness  filled  1 
This  at  least  learn  thou  now,  how  greatly  wise 
Was  God,  by  that  which  was  in  us  the  lowest 
To  take  us  and  uplift  us,  higher  and  higher. 
Until  those  very  passions,  hate  and  wrath. 
Which  erst  seemed  right  to  us,  as  they  were  dear, 
Become  to  our  changed  eyes — eyes,  though  thus  changed, 
Nay,  as  thus  changed,  sore  tempted  to  be  proud — 
Become,  forsooth,  unworthy  symbols  even 
To  shadow  God's  displeasure  agamst  sin  I 
To  generation  generation  linked. 
In  living  long  succession  from  the  first, 
To  nation  nation  joined,  one  fellowship 
Of  man,  through  clime  and  clime,  from  sea  to  sea, 
Thus  has  by  slow  degrees,  our  human  kind 
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Been  brought  from  what  we  were  to  what  we  are. 

Thus,  and  not  otherwise,  the  chosen  race 

Was  fitted  to  provide  a  welcoming  home, 

Such  welcoming  home !  on  earth,  for  Him  from  heaven — 

The  only  people  of  all  peoples  we, 

Among  whom  God  could  be  Iminanuel 

And  be  in  any  measure  understood. 

Confounded  not  as  of  their  idol  tribes. 

And  we — we  did  not  understand  Him  so 

But  that  we  hissed  Him  to  be  crucified ! 

So  little  were  we  ready,  and  even  at  last, 

For  the  sun  shining  in  His  proper  strength  I 

After  slow-brightening  twilight  ages  long 

To  fit  our  blinking  vision  for  the  day, 

The  glorious  sun  arising  blinded  us. 

And  maddened !    We  smote  at  him  in  his  sphere. 

Loving  our  darkness  rather  than  that  light !  ^ 

Therewith  as  for  the  moment  lapsed  and  lost 

In  Jbackward  contemplation,  with  amaze 

And  shame  and  grief  and  joy  and  love  and  awe 

And  thanks,  commingling  in  one  surge  of  thought. 

At  what  he  thus,  in  sudden  transport,  saw, 

Fbul  into  silence  passed,  which  his  rapt  look 

Made  vocal  and  more  eloquent  than  voice. 

This  Stephen  reverenced,  but  at  last  he  said : 
**  O  thou,  my  teacher  in  the  things  of  God, 

That  riddle  of  wisdom  in  divine  decree, 

Whereof  thou  spakcst,  the  linking  in  one  chain 

Together,  one  fast  bond  and  consequence, 

Of  all  the  generations  of  mankind 

And  all  their  races,  for  a  common  lot 

Of  evil  or  good,  yet  speak,  I  pray,  thereof. 

To  make  me  understand  it,  if  I  may. 

Why  should  Jehovah  on  the  children  wreak 

The  wages  of  the  father's  wickedness?" 
"Shall  not  the  Judge  of  all  the  eurth  do  right?** 
"Yea,  doubtless,  yea ;  but  that — how  v&tliat  right?" 
"His  way  is  in  the  sea,  "  said  Paul,  "His  path 

In  the  great  waters  1    Would  we  follow  Him, 

His  footsteps  are  not  known  !    Blessed  be  God  I  ** 
"  Amen  1    Amen !    Forevermore  amen ! " 

As  one  who  bound  himself  with  sacrament. 

Assenting,  without  interrupting,  said 

Stephen,  and  Paul  went  on  :    "  Yet  this  note  thou : 

It  is  not  on  the  children,  such  by  blood, 

That  God  will  visit  the  iniquity 

Of  fathers ;  the  children  must  be  such  in  choice. 

As  well  in  spirit,  must  be  the  father's  like — 

And  there  another  mystery  1  (For  deep 

Sinks  endless  under  deep  to  who  would  sotmd 

The  bottomless  abyss  of  God's  decree. ) 

The  children  ever,  prave  and  prone,  incline 

To  follow  where  the  fathers  lead  the  way — 

The  children,  yea,  must  do  the  father's  deeds. 

Then  only  share  the  father's  punisment. 
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This,  by  that  prophet- mouth.  Ezekiel's,  God 

Taught,  with  expostulation  and  appeal 

Pathetically  eloquent  of  love 

Witli  longing  in  our  Heavenly  Father's  heart 

That  not  one  human  creature  of  His  hand 

Be  lost,  but  all,  turn  and  be  saved. 

Nay,  even  from  Sinai's  touched  and  smoking  top 

Was  the  same  sense  of  grace  to  men  revealed. 

For  what  said  that  commandment  threatening  wrath 

Divine,  in  sequel  of  ancestral  sin. 

To  light  on  gencrutions  yet  to  be? 

Said  it  not,  'On  the  children?*     Yea,  t)ut  heed. 

It  hasted  to  supply,  in  pregnant  words, 

De^nption  of  Uie  children  thus  accursed. 

*  On  the  third  generation  and  the  fourth 

Of  them  that  hate  Jehovah' — wicked  seed 

Of  wicked  sires,  and  therefore  with  them  well 

Deserving  to  partake  one  punishment. 

And  now  consider  what  stands  written  next. 

Deterrent  menace  done,  to  fend  from  sin. 

Allurement  then,  how  large !  to  righteousness. 

If  first  the  warning  filled  a  mighty  bound. 

All  bound  the  grace  succeeding  overflowed. 

Oh,  limitless  outpouring  from  a  full. 

An  overfull,  an  aching,  heart  of  love 

In  Qod  our  Father !    Mercy  to  be  shown. 

Not  to  two  generations  or  to  three. 

But  to  a  thousand  generations  drawm, 

A  bright  succession,  to  unending  date, 

Of  them— that  'fear  and  worship' ?  Nay,  that  lace 

God  for  their  Father  and  His  will  observe. 

But,  Stephen,  enough  for  now  of  such  discourse. " 


v.— LIGHT  ON  SCRIPTURAL  TEXTS  FROM  RECENT  DISCOVERIES. 
By  William  Hayes  Wakd,  D.D.,  New  York  Cnr. 

Wno  Were  the  Hittites? 

The  question  here  asked  is  the  chief  puzzle  of  Oriental  archeology.  It  is  a 
question,  perhaps,  to  be  avoided  until  further  decisive  light  has  been  secured ;  and 
yet,  from  every  side  of  kindred  investigation,  this  question  is  constantly  arising, 
to  tantalize  the  student  until  he  is  really  compelled,  against  his  will  and  in  de- 
spite of  lacking  evidence,  to  meet  it  and  settle  how  near  an  answer  it  is  possible 
to  come.  In  this  short  article  we  may  indicate  some  of  the  conclusions  to  which 
adventurous  scholars  are  inclining. 

For  us  who  approach  the  East  by  way  of  the  Bible,  and  no  less  for  the  un- 
devout  historian,  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  are  a  chief  source  of  information  about 
the  Hittites,  to  be  supplemented  and  explained  by  Egyptian,  Assyrian,  Armenian 
(Vannic),  and  Hittite  monuments.  All  these  sources  are  constantly  receiving 
fresh  study,  and  new  Hittite  monuments  are  being  constantly  discovered. 

The  Bible  account  distinguishes  two  groups  of  population  to  which  It  gives  the 
designation  Hittite.  The  first  of  these  are  the  Hittites  of  the  South.  The 
genealogy  of   nations   found    in    Genesis  x.    makes   them   a   branch  of   the 
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CSaDBanites,  mentioned  next  after  Zidon,  the  flrst-bom  of  Canaan,  and  before  the 
long  list  of  tribes  beginning  with  the  Jebusitcs  and  ending  with  the  Hamathites. 
We  are  told  that  they  belonged  to  that  branch  of  tlie  Hamitic  stock  which  dwelt 
between  Zidon  and  Gaza,  and  yet  as  far  inland  as  Hamath,  and  which  were  later 
**  scattered  abroad.  **  They  are  established  in  Palestine  in  the  time  of  Abraham, 
who  bought  of  the  sons  of  Heth  at  Hebron,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  land  of 
Canaan,  the  cave  in  which  he  buried  Sarah.  Esau  took  two  of  his  wives  from 
the  neighboring  Hittites,  much  to  the  offense  of  his  mother.  We  find  them  still 
a  part  of  the  Canaanite  population  up  to  the  time  of  Joshua  and  the  Judges,  and 
mentioned,  next  to  the  Canaanites,  in  the  frequent  lists  of  the  tribes  of  the  land. 
They  still  existed  in  the  times  of  the  Kings.  David's  friend  Abimelcch  wus  a 
Hittito,  and  so  was  Uriah,  the  husband  of  Bathsheba,  who  became  mother  of 
Solomon.  Indeed  Bathsheba  was  very  likely  herself  also  a  Ilittite,  in  which  case 
Hittite  as  well  as  Moabitc  blood  was  in  the  family  from  which  our  Lord  descended. 
Solomon  also  affected  Hittite  wives,  although  he  put  an  end  to  the  quati  inde- 
pendence of  this  with  the  other  Canaanite  tribes,  and  with  his  reign  they 
disappear. 

The  Hittites  of  the  North  occupy  a  much  more  obscure  and  yet  a  much  more 
honorable  position  in  Bible  history.  Indeed,  it  was  only  after  Egyptian  records 
had  demonstrated  the  existence  of  a  powerful  Hittite  kingdom  that  the  Northern 
Hittites  were  clearly  recognized  in  the  Bible.  Their  country  is  called  "*  the  land 
of  the  Hittites.  "  When  David  numbered  tlie  people,  Joab  went  as  far  as  **  the 
land  of  Tahtim  Hodshi, "  which  is  a  corrupt  reading  for  **  the  land  of  the  Hittites,  ^ 
to  Eadesh,  the  city  on  the  Orontcs.  Solomon  had  commcreial  dealings  not  only 
with  Egypt  and  the  Kings  of  Syria,  but  with  "^  all  tlie  Kings  of  the  Hittites.  "  So 
powerful  were  they  in  the  days  of  Jehoram,  son  of  ^VJiab,  that  the  rc])ort  that 
the  King  of  Israel  had  hired  the  Kings  of  the  Hittites  to  help  him  caused  the 
sodden  flight  of  the  army  of  the  King  of  Syria. 

We  thus  have  two  Hittite  i)eoples  mentioned  in  the  Bible — one  a  feeble,  scat- 
tered tribe,  almost  identified  with  the  Amorites  and  Canaanites,  with  no  i)olitical 
influence  or  settled  home,  living  in  Palestine ;  and  the  other  a  powerful  confederacy 
of  kings  in  the  North,  with  armies  and  a  well-established  power.  The  genealog- 
ical table  of  Qenesis  seems  to  imply  that  they  had  an  identical  origin,  in  which 
case  the  Southern  Hittites  were  a  small  detached  bninch  of  the  greater  stock. 
Tike  small,  insignificant  class  of  Palestinian  Hittites  is  frequently  mentioned  in 
the  Bible,  while  the  important  Northern  power  is  so  blindly  alludeil  to — is  so  con- 
cealed by  a  corrupted  text — that  it  was  hanlly  recognized,  and  its  meaning  was 
not  understood  until  the  monuments  revealed  its  significance. 

It  was  the  Egyptian  reconls  of  Rameses  III.,  describing  his  victories  at 
Kadesh  and  his  subsequent  treaty  with  the  King  of  the  Hittites,  that  first  restored 
this  great  people  to  history  and  explained  the  meaning  of  the  biblical  references 
to  the  Hittites  of  the  North.  Then  came  the  Assyrian  reconls,  telling  of  a  Vm^ 
BUccesBion  of  wars  witli  Syrian  Hittites,  ending  with  the  total  destruction  of  their 
kingdom.  It  is  not  my  purpose  now  to  give  any  running  epitome  of  their  hisU)ry 
as  thus  recorded,  although  it  would  be  of  no  little  interest,  but  only  to  slate 
what  ia  the  latest  view  as  to  the  origin,  race,  and  language  of  the  Hittites,  uncer- 
tain as  the  conclusions  may  be. 

And  very  uncertain  they  are.  New  material  is  constantly  l)eing  discovered — 
fraah  Hittite  inscriptions ;  but  until  they  cau  be  certainly  deciphered,  conclusions 
will  be  doubtful.  Only  two  very  short  bilinguals  are  known,  of  but  a  word  or 
two  each,  and  they  give  very  little  help.  We  may  dismiss  the  attempted 
dedpheiments  and  translations  of  Major  Conder  and  Professor  Campbell  as 
baaed  on  entirely  false  methods ;  and  we  cim  say  little  l)etter  of  tlie  efforts  of 
Mr.  Ball,  or  even  of  M.  Halevy.  Whatever  hopeful  results  have  liet-n  obtained 
have  been  along  the  path  first  laid  out  by  I^ofes.s<)r  Saycre,  and  since  follow(>d  in 
part  by  Thomas  Tyler,    M.    Meuant,    Dr.    .rcnsen,    and  Dr.  Peiser.     I  cannot 
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here  detail  their  methods  or  resultH,  but  only  state  that  by  comparing  certain 
characters  with  Cypriote  signs,  and  oi>serving  the  situation  of  other  signs,  it  is 
plausibly  concluded  that  certain  characters  arc  ideographs  meaning  king  and 
country,  and  that  certain  others  have  probable  syllabic  value;  but  ProfesBor 
Sayce  would  not  venture — and  no  scholar  is  more  venturesome — to  translates 
connected  inscription  (and  many  of  considerable  length  are  now  known),  or  to 
decide  even  from  the  words  deciphered  what  was  their  language.  We  may.  then, 
say  that  the  great  riddle  of  decipherment  is  yet  unsolved. 

Nor  is  there  any  agreement  yet  as  to  the  race  and  language  of  the  Hittites, 
although  tlie  latter  is  no  sure  index  of  the  former.  They  may  have  been  Tura- 
nian, or  Aryan,  or  Semitic,  for  aught  any  one  yet  certainly  knows.  The  biblical 
Hittites  hacl  ^k?mitic  names;  but  they  lived  in  a  Semite  country,  and  would  have 
adopted  Semite  speech.  There  are  long  Semitic  inscriptions,  almost  pure  Hebrew, 
found  in  Zin jerle,  in  CMlicia,  right  among  characteristically  Hittite  remains ;  but 
the  Armenians  also  were  dominant  in  this  region.  When  we  come  to  examine  the 
names  of  their  kings  that  have  come  down  to  us,  they  resist  certain  analysis,  so 
that  we  are  by  no  means  sure  of  tlieir  linguistic  relations,  a  fact  which  seems  to 
shut  out  the  Semitic  and  to  suggest  a  Turanian  or  Mongolian  race,  or  possibly 
Aryan.  As  pictureil  on  the  Egyptian  monuments,  tliey  might  very  well  be  Mon- 
golian, but  some  of  their  own  sculptures  are  of  a  marked  Jewish  type. 

We  may  say  that  the  predominance  of  evidence  points  to  their  being  of  a  Mon- 
golian origin.  In  the  sixteenth  century  before  our  era  the  Egyptians  knew  of  a 
people  called  the  Khetii,  or  Hittites,  in  North  Syria.  During  the  following 
centuries  they  spread  south,  reaching  Aleppo,  Hamath,  and  Kadesh,  where 
Rameses  HI.  found  them,  new,  in  the  height  of  their  power,  and  where  he  engaged 
in  battles  with  them  at  their  southern  outpost  of  Kaiiesh.  They  now  niled  to  the 
banks  of  the  Euphrates,  over  Cilicia,  and  a  considerable  part  of  Asia  Minor. 
Afterward  they  were  broken  up  into  a  number  of  separate  kingdoms,  which  were 
separately  conquered  by  the  Assyrians,  and  their  political  existence  came  to  an 
end  about  720  n.  c. 

The  Hittites  probably  originated  in  that  part  of  Armenia  where  the  western 
Euphrates,  the  Halys,  and  the  Lycus  approach  eacli  other.  They  followed  the 
Euphrates  down  to  Carehemish,  while  the  Halys  Valley  took  them  down  to 
Cappadocia.  Those  that  followed  the  Euphrates  came  under  the  influence  of 
both  the  Babylonian  and  the  Egyptian  civilization,  while  in  Cappadocia  they  were 
less  affected.  As  the  former  entered  the  region  between  the  Euphrates  and  the 
upper  Phenician  coast,  they  merged  with  a  previously  existing  Canaanite  people, 
who  used  a  Semitic  language  and  had  a  considerable  culture,  among  whom  they 
and  their  language  were  at  last  lost,  just  as  the  Hittites  in  Canaan  were  regarded 
as  sons  of  Cantian  in  the  time  of  Joshua. 

The  great  advance  of  the  Hittites  into  Syria  is  explained  by  the  devastation  of 

that  country  by  the  Egyptians  under  Thothmes  and  his  successors.     The  fall  of 

the  kingdoms  of  Mittini  and  Naharina,  on  the  Euphrates,  was  another  element 

in  their  favor.     At  the  time  of  Rameses  III.  they  occupied  Naharina,  Arvad, 

Aleppo,  Kadesh,  Carehemish,  Gozan,  Cilicia,  ^mmagene,  and  the  land  of  the 

Homeric  Dardanians,  Mysians,  and  Mceonians.     Their  king.  Ehita-sar,  or  King  of 

the  Hittites,  had  rallied  to  his  help  his  followers  from  Asia  Minor  as  well  as  Syria. 

Where  was  their  chief  capital  has  not  yet  been  discovered—not  at  Kadesh  or 

Carehemish,  but  perhaps  in  Cappadocia  or  Cilicia.  While  the  battle  of  Kadesh 
limited  their  movement  south,  they  probably  continued  their  progress  in  Asia, 
and  have  left  their  monuments  as  far  as  Smyrna. 

The  Hittites  are  still  a  puzzle.  The  probability  is  that  they  were  a  Mongolian 
people,  who  accepted  Babylonian  and  Egyptian  art  and  mythology,  and  served, 
with  tlie  Phenicians,  as  the  intermediaries  from  whom  the  Greeks  received  the 
influence  of  those  two  oldest  civilizations.  The  Bible  presented  them  simply  as 
a  fiamtTiui  umbra;  the  monuments  show  them,  as  yet,  but  as  a  great  ghostly  pret- 
ence, visible  enough,  but  which  escapes  the  hand  that  would  grasp  it. 
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TBS  SEICANX)  07  EUKAN  NATUBE 
FOB  TEE  ATONEKENT. 

By  J.  C.  Jack»on,  D.D.  [Methodist 
EriacorAL],  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

/fow  nhottltl  man  be  jiut  tritli  Oodf — 
Job  Ix.  2. 

I.  OiTK  subject  is  tho  Atonement, 
and  facts  in  human  nature  which  de- 
mand it.  For  many  Christians  religion 
is  full  of  joyful  sliocks  and  glad  s\ir- 
priscs.  Wc  at  first  receive  its  doctrines 
upon  the  authority  of  the  SiTi])ture8 
and  the  Church.  Our  beliefs  have  not 
the  happy  strength  which  comes  from 
seeing  cither  how  or  why  they  are 
true.  But  when,  to  aid  our  faith,  we 
inquire  after  tlie  philosophy  of  doc- 
trines, we  arc  agreeably  surprised  to 
find  that  they  finally  and  fairly  rest 
upon  the  conscious  realities  of  our  own 
nature.  Religion  can  account  for  all 
its  principles  and  doctrines  by  an  appeal 
to  the  facts  of  our  bcdng.  Whenever 
we  hear  a  "  Thus  saitli  the  Lord,  "  we 
may  read  its  answer  upon  the  pages  of 
the  spirit's  consciousness,  and,  glancing 
upward  into  the  face  of  0(k1,  pro- 
nounce, as  did  the  well-instruct<«d  scrilMj 
to  Jcflus.  "Well,  blaster.  Thou  hast 
laid  the  tnith. " 

The  doc:trino  of  n^conciliation  with 
God  througli  the  atoning  death  of  Jesus 
is  oonfesscdiy  tlie  chief  and,  in  some 
respects,  the  most  obscure  doctrine  of 
the  Christian  religion.  Nevertheless, 
belief  in  its  general  features  is  essential 
to  any  honest  acceptance  of  the  Gospc^I. 
Without  discussing  ol)scurities,  I  wish, 
in  aid  of  faith,  simply  to  point  out  how 
true  it  18  to  all  the  facts  of  human 
nature.  And  as  I  attempt  to  do  so,  we 
may  all  well  utter  the  prayer  of  Milton 
in  beginning  his  **  Paradise  Lost :  ^ 

*  .  .  .  Tbou,  O  Sphrit,  that  doat  prefer 
Bsfora  all  temples  the  upright  heart  and 

pure, 
bitnict  me.  for  thou  Imowest .  .  . 
. . .  What  in  ma  la  dark, 


Illumine;  what  ih  low,  ralw*  nnil  support; 
Tliat  to  the  height  of  this  great  argument, 
I  may  asRert  eternal  providimce. 
And  justify  the  ways  of  God  to  man." 

II.  **  How  should  man  lie  just  with 
Qod?**  It  is  not  a  question  that  is 
raised  by  recent  ethical  cultun;  or  by 
the  progress  of  man  in  mond  develop- 
ment, as  some  have  thought.  It  is  as 
old  as  tlie  human  soul,  as  tmcicnt  as 
the  sense  of  sin,  lui  univenud  as  human- 
ity, and  is  heard  in  all  the  religions. 
Ilere  in  tliis  Book  of  Job— written  in  no 
one  knows  what  far-off  ago,  or  when*, 
or  by  whom,  distant  amid  the  mists  of 
antiquity — we  have  its  full  statomonl. 
Beneath  the  burning  skies  of  primeval 
Arabia,  this  mighty  problem  is  debaird 
by  an  Arab  sheik  and  his  tlm^c  friends. 

First,  (1)  Bildad,  the  Hluihite,  Ktat<>s 
tho  incontrovertible  premise  from 
which  the  discussion  starts — a  premise 
grounded  in  universtd  consciousness, 
and  axiomatic  in  its  truth  :  **  Behold, 
God  will  not  cast  away  a  perfect  man, 
neither  will  he  help  tho  evil-d*>er. " 
That  is  to  s:iy,  God  makes  an  ever- 
la.sting  distinction  bi'twccn  and  a  differ- 
ence in  His  treatment  of  righteous  and 
unrighteous  men.  The  prophecy  and 
the  philosophy  of  eternal  heaven  anrl 
hell  is  there,  germinal  in  the  wonl  of 
a  Bildad. 

(2)  Then  up  siH'uks  Job:  "I  know 
it  is  so  of  a  truth.  But  how  sliould 
man  Ihj  just  with  Go<l?  If  \\v.  will  con- 
tend with  Him,  he  cannot  answer  Him 
one  of  a  thousand  ! "  Oh.  measureless 
de])t.h,  and  truth,  and  pathos  of  that 
confession!  "All  wc,  like  sheej),  have 
gone  astniy,  and  turned  every  one  to  his 
own  way.  ^  **  Where  is  the  righteous 
man?"  "There  is  none  that  d«xith 
go<Kl ;  no,  not  one.  " 

(3)  Despondently,  Job  continues: 
"  If  God  will  not  withdraw  His  anger, 
the  proud  heliM*rs  do  stoop  under  Him. 
Howmucli  less  shall  I  answer  Him,  and 
cli«M)s<'  out  my  wonls  to  reason  with 
Uim?"    Tiiat  isto  sjiy,  all  our  repentr 
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anccs  and  rij^htvousncsses,  upon  which 
^-('  so  much  rely,  urc,  for  the  nakedness 
of  our  need,  hut  us  filthy  rags.  The 
cry  for  mertry,  instead  of  justicre,  must 
be  our  only  plea.  **  Eyes  was  I,  "  says 
Job,  **eyes  was  I  to  the  blind,  feet  was 
I  to  the  lame,  the  blessing  of  him  that 
was  ready  to  perish  cume  upon  me,  and 
I  made  the  widow's  heart  to  sing  for 
joy ;  but  these  *  proud  heljwrs* — these 
gcKxlnesses  of  mine — do  stoop  and  fail 
and  shrink  and  shrivel  and  consume  be- 
fore the  fiery  breath  of  God's  infinitely 
perfect  law  and  burning  holiness.  ^ 

(4)  Then  Job  continues  again :  **  I 
am  afraid  of  all  my  sorrows.  I  know 
thou  wilt  not  hold  mc  innocent.  ^ 

**  All  my  sorrows.  "  There  is  the  re- 
morse, the  hell  that  is  in  me,  the  sense 
of  justice  unsatisfied,  "*  I  am  nfniid  of 
them ! "  And  this  is  the  torment — to 
dwell  forever  with  an  unapi>cascd,  un- 
stilled  conscience,  in  the  presence  of 
right  and  God. 

(5)  Then  Job  resumes  once  more: 
**  Neither  is  there  anv  davaman  betwixt 
us,  that  ho  might  hiy  his  hand  up>on 
both!" 

Ah,  tlic  blessed  Christ,  the  3Iediator, 
our  Daysman,  laying  one  hand  on 
Justice  and  the  other  on  our  guilty 
heads,  our  Atonement,  making  God  and 
man  to  be  at  one  in  peace — lie  had  not 
come! 

•*  Neither  is  tlicro  any  daysman  be- 
twixt us,  that  he  might  lay  his  hand 
upon  both  ! "  Brothers,  do  you  see  now 
why  Abraham  and  Job  imd  all  the  an- 
cient kings  and  prophets  longed  to  sec 
the  day  of  Christ,  and  how  hard  it  was 
for  them  to  die  without  the  sight? 
**  We  have  no  daysman ! "  Oh,  the 
pitifulness  of  the  world's  anxious 
watching  for  Jesus  for  four  thousand 
years  I  Oh,  tlie  abysmal  depth  of  long- 
ing in  that  word,  **  We  have  no  days- 
man, ^  and  **How  should  man  bo  just 
with  God?" 

And  then,  for  all  we  are  told,  that 
desert  colloquy  stopped  there,  in  utter 
sadness  and  gloom.  Oh,  if  some  one  of 
us  had  only  been  there,  and  had  been 
able  to  smite  out  and  drop  into  the 


abyss  the  years  that  intervened  between 
Job's  day  and  Christ's!  Or,  if  we 
could  have  led  John  tlic  Apostle  up 
to  that  company  of  Job  and  his  three 
friends,  and  c*ould  have  bidden  John 
siK*ak  up,  with  clear  tone,  on  their  de- 
bute, and  had  him  say  to  those  ancient 
Arabs,  as  he  said  to  us :  ^  If  any  man 
sin,  we  have  an  advocate  wiUi  the 
Father,  Jesus  Christ  Uic  Righteous. 
And  he  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins, 
and  not  for  ours  only,  but  also  for  the 
whole  world ! " 

How  glorious  it  would  have  been,  had 
we  been  there,  with  the  years  between 
dropped  out,  and  could  we  have  seen 
Paul  walking  somewhere  near,  as  he  did 
in  those  same  districts  of  Arabia  for 
three  years,  and  could  we  have  beckoned 
to  him  and  said :  **  Paul,  you  philoso- 
pher, you  logician,  you  man  inspired, 
come  here  and  give  Bildad,  and  Job, 
and  Elihu,  and  Zophar  some  light  on 
this  discussion!**  And  then  FftuI 
would  have  come  and  laid  down,  first, 
in  his  methodical  way,  the  proposition : 
^  All  men  have  sinned  and  come  short 
of  the  glory  of  God.  **  And  then  Job 
would  have  said,  **True,  Paul,  sadly 
true,  but  what  next?"  **Why,  Job,  and 
the  rest  of  you,  you  are  justified  freely 
by  His  grace  through  the  redemption 
that  is  hi  Christ  Jesus!"  **How  is 
that,  Paul?"  "Why,  sirs,  God  hath 
set  Ilim  forth  to  be  a  propitiation, 
through  faith  in  His  blood,  to  dedare 
His  righteousness  for  the  remission  of 
sins  that  arc  past.  "  **  Is  it  true,  Pftul? 
'Sins  that  are  past* — 'Remission' — that 
is  what  has  been  troubling  us ;  it  can- 
not be ! "  But  Paul  says  it  again,  hi 
his  exact,  positive  way,  and  insists  upon 
it.  "*  To  declare,  I  say,  at  this  time  his 
riglitcousness,  that  he  might  be  just 
and  the  justifier  of  him  which  belie veth 
in  Jesus ! " 

And  then  they  are  satisfied.  And 
now  Job,  and  Bildad,  and  Zophar,  and 
Elihu  spring  to  tlieir  feet  upon  the  des- 
ert sands,  and,  with  John  and  Pftul,  lift 
their  eyes  and  hands  heavenward  and 
cry  with  one  voice :  "  Unto  Him  that 
hath  loved  us,  and  washed  U8  from  our 
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lins  in  His  own  blood — to  Ilini  be  glory 
and  dominion,  and  honor,  and  power, 
forever  and  ever.     Amen.  " 

ni.  But  let  lis  come  directly  to  the 
matter  in  hand.  I  affirm,  as  a  matti>r  of 
Christian  experience,  that  all  the  ucccs- 
sary  features  and  implications  of  the 
orthodox  doctrine  of  the  Atonement  are 
true  to  the  facts  of  human  nature. 
When  I  say  the  orthodox  view,  I  mean 
that  view  in  the  highest  form  of  its 
statement,  the  substitutional  view, 
namely,  that  Christ's  death  l)ecomes  an 
actual  satisfaction  to  justice,  to  tliat 
sense  of  justice  which  exists  in  our  ow^n 
bosoms  and  in  the  bosoms  of  all  intelli- 
gent creatures,  and  which,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  must  be  a  duplication  of  the 
sense  of  justice  within  the  bosom  of 
God  himself;  tliat  Christ's  suiTeriugH 
and  death  become  an  actual  satisfaction 
to  justice  for  our  sins  that  are  past, 
when  we  accept  it  as  such  by  faith. 
And  the  proof  that  it  is  a  satisfaction, 
the  evidence  that  it  does  take  away  tlie 
lenae  of  demerit,  the  feeling  that  we 
owe  something  to  justice,  is  that  we 
are  conscious  it  does.  The  proof  that 
it  does  satisfy  the  ethical  nature  of  man 
(which  nature  is  an  image  of  that  of 
God),  the  evidence  that  it  does  take 
away  the  hell  of  an  accusing  conscience, 
that  it  does  make  us  to  be  at  peace  with 
ourselves  and  so  at  peace  with  God, 
that  it  does  satisfy  the  demand  that 
crime  must  have  its  penalty,  is  that  it 
does.  We  rest  the  whole  matter  back 
upon  consciousness — cons<uousness,  the 
sole,  f  nal,  all-sufficient  human  arbiter 
of  truth.  The  philosophers  have  some- 
times voted  consciousness  down  and  out 
by  large  majorities,  but  it  refuses  to 
stay  down  and  out.  It  comes  back  and 
anerts  itself.  "  A  man  just  knows  it, 
sir,  **  as  Dr.  Johnson  said,  ^  and  that  is 
an  there  is  about  the  matter.  "^  All  that 
we  Christians  can  do,  all  that  we  need 
to  do,  la  to  have  the  experience  of  it, 
and  then  stand  still  and  magnificently 
and  imperiously  declare  that  it  does. 
for  we  feel  it  to  be  so.  Men  may  tell 
w  that  It  ought  not  to  be  so ;  we  will 
s^oln  that  It  to  lo.    Hen  may  dechire 


that  it  is  imi>osRible  that  a  just  being 
should  suffer  for  an  unjust ;  what  do 
we  cure  for  their  abstract  theorizing  in 
the  presence  of  facts  that  the  whole 
universe  confesses?  They  may  say  that 
our  sense  of  right  and  wrong  is  very 
imperfectly  developed,  or  we  would 
not  derive  peace  from  the  thought  that 
an  innocent  Ik'ing  has  suffered  in  our 
stead.  Well,  I  suppose  the  orthodox 
Christian  C-hurch,  Catholic  and  Protest- 
ant and  Greek  (for  they  arc  at  one  in 
this  matter),  can  afford  to  match  the 
correctness  of  its  moral  perceptions, 
the  height  of  its  ethical  development, 
against  anything  else  in  tliis  world. 

Against  our  experience  the  world  can 
make  no  answer.  Any  attempt  at  an 
answer  is  an  impertinence.  What  an* 
the  facts?  We  felt  that  we  had  sinne<l ; 
that  something  was  due  to  justice  as  a 
l>enaUy,  and  we  accepted  in  our  minds 
that  the  death  of  Jesus  should  be  for 
that  penalty.  Accepting  it,  we  found 
our  instinct  of  justice  Siitisfied.  We 
had  peace.  That  is  the  whole  story — 
fact-s  in  consciousness  myrijwls  of  times 
repeated.  I  pass  by,  then,  for  the  pres- 
ent the  doctrine  that  Christ's  death  was 
needed  for  our  example.  That  is  true, 
but  it  docs  not  reach  up  to  what  I  am 
tidking  about.  1  pass  by  also  the  other 
truth,  that  it  was  necessary  to  manifest 
God's  hatred  of  sin  to  man,  and  to  up- 
hold the  dignity  of  his  government. 
This  is  true,  but  does  not  reach  up  yet 
to  what  I  want  to  say.  We  seize  the 
subject  at  the  deepest  and  the  inner- 
most. We  aver  that  man  feels  his  sin 
needs  propitiation,  and  that,  if  he  will, 
he  may  find  that  the  death  of  Christ 
meets  that  need. 

rV.  Ix^t  us  go  outside  distinctively 
Christian  experience  and  note  some 
facts  in  human  nature  which  show  its 
trend  toward  the  Atonement  in  Jesus. 

(1)  AVe  aver  that  rejwntance  and 
reformation  alone  will  not  sjitisfy  the 
senses  of  right  in  man.  Some  who  have 
tlieorized  reganling  the  way  in  which 
man  may  be  just  with  God  and  self 
say  they  will.     Let  us  see. 

(a)  Twenty-fiye  yean  agO|  a  friend 
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of  niiiie«  n  Inty.  uiidor  <'ir('iimstuuc(*8  of 
^n.'at  ti'nipUition,  stolo,  and  then  bmi 
to  \\K\  to  (roncvul  the  theft.  He  did  not 
ufterwanl  have  courage  to  confess  and 
n^tore.  The  opportunity  to  own  his 
sin  and  to  make  restitution  soon  passed 
away  forever.  Within  a  few  years,  he 
has  assured  me  that  the  mirmory  of  that 
early,  only  theft  yet  lit'S  heavily  upon 
his  soul,  and  that  he  can  never  feel  at 
ease  until  that  matter  is  somehow  miide 
right.  SUmding  by  this  blazing  fact 
in  expM'rienee,  I  aver  that  the  moral 
s<*nse  demands  satisfaction.  liei)ent- 
ance  is  not  enougli — ho  has  rei>ented. 
liefonnation  is  not  enough — he  has 
never  st^jlen  since?.  Still  he  cannot  an- 
swer Gixl  nur  himself.  He  is  not  umo- 
cent,  and  the  **  proud  licli)ers  do  &too]> 
imder  him. " 

ifi)  **  On  a  rainy  day,  "  says  Knight, 
in  his  History  of  England,  **  somewhere 
al)out  the  year  178<),  a  man  of  mlvana^i 
ago  stood  bareheaded  in  the  market- 
idace  of  Uttoxeter,  England,  making 
stnmgo  contortions  of  visage,  while  he 
remained  for  an  hour  in  front  of  a  par- 
ticular stall.  It  was  the  n>nowned  Dr. 
Samuel  Johnson,  the  lion  of  English 
litijrature,  who  had  come  from  Litch- 
field to  tills  small  market  town  to  sub- 
ject himsiOf  to  the  penalty  of  rough 
weather  and  mocking  bystanders,  for 
expiation  of  an  act  of  fdial  disobedience 
which  he  had  committed  fifty  years 
Ixjfore.  His  father  was  a  bookseller, 
who  died  in  1731 — a  proud  man,  strug- 
gling to  conceal  his  poverty.  Being  on 
a  sick-bed,  he  liiul  re(iuestcd  his  son 
Samuel  to  attend  the  bookstall  at 
Uttoxeter.  The  young  student  had 
come  home  from  Oxford  too  poor  to 
complete  his  academic  career.  **My 
pride  prevented  mo  from  doing  my 
duty, "  he  writes,  "  and  I  gave  my 
father  a  refusal.  **  Half  a  century  that 
refusal  weighed  upon  his  heart,  and 
now,  in  his  old  age,  and  at  the  zenith 
of  his  fame,  Samuel  Johnson  comes 
l)ack  to  stand  in  the  market-place  at  his 
father's  stall,  to  get  rid  of  the  haunt- 
ing condemnation,  if  he  can.  Kepent- 
ance  and  reformation  were  not  enough. 


I^>pitiation  of  his  own  sense  of  right 
was  necessary.  He  and  my  friend  go 
and  stand  beside  Job  in  the  desert  yon- 
der, tmd  say  with  him,  "*  I  am  afraid  of 
my  sorrows.  I  know  that  Thou  wDt 
not  hold  me  innocent.  "  They  do  not 
hold  themselves  innocent.  It  seems  to 
me  there  is  something  about  this  act  of 
Samuel  Johnson  that  is  like  a  cry  out 
of  the  de])ths  of  human  nature  for  the 
atoning  work  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 

(r)  \a'X  me  add  some  more  specimens 
of  the  innennost  fillings  of  representa- 
tive men  which  look  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. Byron  was  not  a  man  given  to 
superstition  or  Hightiness.  In  his 
^  Manfre<l,  **  he  is  known  to  liave 
s]  token  out  the  facts  of  his  own  guilty 
heiirt.     There  he  says : 

**  There  is  do  power  Id  holy  mm, 
Nur  cbanu8  in  prayer,  Dor  purif3'iDfc  form 
Of  penitoDce,  nor  outward  look,  nor  fast, 
Nor  aKony,  nor,  fcrtMtter  than  them  all, 
Tlie  innate  tortures  of  that  deep  dtf«p*h' 
Which  is  Remorse  without  the  fear  of  Hell, 
But  all  in  all  sufflclont  of  itself 
Would  make  a  Hell  of  Heaven — can  ezordas 
FVom  out  the  unbounded  spirit  the  quick 

sense 
Of  its  own  sins,  sufferings,  and  revenge 
Upon  itself." 

Now,  recollect  tliat  this  is  poetry.  In 
poetry  we  get  Hie  deepest  philoaophy— 
there  the  heart  speaks.  It  has  no  voice 
but  the  voice  of  nature.  Poetry  that 
is  poetry  is  the  truest  thing  in  this 
universe  save  Ck)d.  It  is  of  no  value, 
it  is  not  poetry,  if  it  is  not  true  to 
nature.  Byron  speaks  true  to  nature 
when  he  declares  not  prayer,  nor  fast, 
nor  agony,  nor  remorse,  can  atone  for 
sin  or  satisfy  the  soul.  Is  there  not  in 
the  confession  of  that  volcanic  spirit  a 
fact  which  looks  toward  man's  need  of 
Calvary? 

((f)  I  take  down  my  Shakespeare  and 
open  it  at  "  Macbeth,  "  that  awf nlest 
tragedy  of  our  tongue,  matchless  in 
literature  for  its  description  of  the 
workings  of  a  guilty  conscience,  to  be 
studied  evermore.  Lady  Macbeth- 
King  Duncan  having  been  murdered— 
walks  in  her  sleep  through  her  has- 
band's  castle  at  night  bearing  a  taper 
in  her  hands. 
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Pbtsiciah  :  How  came  she  by  that  light? 
SsavAarr:  Wl^,  it  stood  by  her;  she  has 
light  by  her  continually ;  His  her  command. 

As  she  walks,  she  rubs  her  bauds. 
A  seryant  explains : 

"It  is  an  accustomed  action  with  her  to 
seem  thus  washing  her  hands;  I  liave  known 
her  to  continue  in  this  a  quarter  of  an  hour.** 

Then  Lady  Macbeth  speaks : 

"Yet  here's  a  spot. 
What!  will  these  hands  ne*er  be  clean?  .  .  . 
Uer«*s  the  smell  of  the  blood  still ;  all  the 
perfnmflB  of  Arabia  will   not  sweeten  this 
little  hand  :** 

Is  there  not  something  there  which 
sounds  like  the  ec*ho  of  Job's  wonls  iu 
the  desert:  **I  am  afraid  of  all  my 
aorrowB?" 

Does  not  J^dy  Maclteth,  walking  at 
night  and  repenting  of  her  crime  and 
washing  her  bauds  in  dreams  from 
Duncan's  blood,  look  as  if  an  accusing 
conscience  and  the  sense  of  justice  \in- 
satisfied  could  make  its  own  iiell?  As 
she  wanders  tliere  and  wrings  her  liands 
and  moans  in  her  sleep,  that  appears  to 
me  as  if  the  Old  Book  spoke  tiue  to 
facts  when  it  tells  of  a  ^^  certain  fearful 
looking-for  of  judgment  and  firry  indig- 
nation which  shall  devour  the  adver- 
saries" who  arc  una  toned  for. 

(2)  Still  further,  I  aver  that  the 
moral  sense  is  never  appeased  until 
atonement  is  somehow  mode.  The 
atoning  stroke  must  fall  somewhere, 
even  though  it  be  upon  himself,  before 
a  man  can  be  at  peace  with  himself. 
That  la  a  profoundly  instructive,  be- 
cause profoundly  true,  series  of  passages 
in  Coleridge's  tragedy  of  **  Remorse,  " 
which  sets  out  this  fact.  **  The  guilty 
ind  guilt-smitten  Ordonio  is  stablxid  by 
Alhadnip  tlio  wife  of  the  murdered  Isa- 
dore.  As  the  steel  drinks  his  heart's 
blood,  he  utters  the  one  single  wonl, 
'  Atonement  I  *  His  self -accusing  spirit, 
which  is  wnmg  with  its  remorseful 
recollections,  and  which  the  warm  and 
hearty  forgiveness  of  his  in j  ured  brother 
.has  not  been  able  to  soothe  in  the  least, 
tctnally  feels  its  first  gush  of  ri'licf 
only  as  the  avenging  knife  enters,  and 
crime  meets  penalty.  ^  Ordonio,  shortly 
dying,  expires  saying : 


**!  stood  in  silence,  like  a  slave  before  her. 
That  I  might  taste  the  wormwood  and  the 

sail, 
And  satiate  this  self-accusing  heart 
With  bitterer  agonies  than  death  can  give." 

Tliat  seems  to  say  to  me  that  nothing 
will  give  the  soul  peace  but  atonement 
of  some  kind. 

V.  I  think,  therefore,  that  if  you 
could  bring  Job  and  his  three  friends, 
and  my  acquaintance  who  stole  in  his 
youth,  and  Dr.  Johnson,  and  Byron, 
and  Shakespeare,  and  Coleridge  here 
to-day,  they  would  see,  eye  to  eye,  and 
agree  upon  some  things  in  the  name  of 
facts  in  human  nature. 

(1)  They  would  agree  that  Repent- 
ance alone  does  not  make  a  man  to  be 
at  peace.  All  this  company  had  most 
bitterly  repented. 

(2)  They  would  agree  that  Informa- 
tion was  not  sufficient.  My  friend  and 
T)r.  Johnson  and  Manfa'd  had  reformed ; 
but  still,  there  the  sin  stood  in  their 
post,  imalterablc — looking,  locddng, 
looking  with  fiery  eyes  that  soozched 
their  souls. 

(3)  Thoy  would  agree  that  the  guilty 
soul's  remursc,  its  ^biting  back**  upon 
itself,  was  its  own  hell,  enough  for  its 
punishment. 

(4)  They  would  agree  that  the  mind 
so  sternly  demands  that  atonement  be 
made,  somewhere  and  somehow,  that 
it  will  sooner  offer  its  own  bosom,  as 
Ordonio  did,  than  that  its  own  sense  of 
justice  should  go  unsatisfied. 

(5)  They  would  probably  agree  with 
Socrates,  when  he  says  to  Plato,  as  some 
of  you  may  have  said  to-day  :  "  Per- 
haps God  may  forgive  sin,  but  I  do  not 
see  how  lie  can.  for  I  do  not  see  how  He 
ought.  "  That  is  to  say,  **I  do  not  see 
how  tlie  man  who  has  sinned  can  ever 
be  at  peace. " 

(6)  And  then  I  aver  that,  if  the  years 
between  could  be  dropped  out  and 
Paul  could  join  that  company  and  say : 
^  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God,  whom  God 
set  forth  to  l)e  a  propitiation  by  His 
blood,  to  show  His  righteousness  be- 
cause of  the  passing  over  of  the  sins 
done  aforetime,  that  He  might  Himself 
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be  just  and  the  juatiflcr  of  him  that 
bath  faith  in  Josiw"— if  Paul  could  say 
that  to  them,  and  that  company  could 
acc*»pt  (.-hrist  as  their  Daysman,  trans- 
ferring by  sina're  n«pentanec  and  faith 
their  guilt  to  him,  and  consenting  in 
their  minds  that  he  should  discharge  its 
penalty  by  His  btnly  and  bUHxl.  then  I 
aver,  in  tlu;  name  of  millions  of  Chris- 
tians, that  they  would  find  peace.  I 
aver  that  the  damning  sense  of  indebted- 
ness to  justice  would  l)c  taken  away. 
I  aver  that,  instead  of  an  inward  hell, 
they  would  find  an  inward  heaven  of 
humble  gratitude  and  rapturous  adora- 
tion for  the  Infmite  Iiove  that  bought 
their  own  salvation  away  from  them- 
selves witli  His  iKxly  and  blood  upon 
the  tree. 

And  I  aver  tliat  this  feeling  of  in- 
debtedness to  justice,  which  is  alike 
in  the  bosom  of  G(hI  and  the  Intsom 
of  man,  Ix^ing  satisfied.  Job  and  his 
friends,  and  my  friend,  and  Samuel 
Johnson,  and  Byn)n,  and  Shakespeare, 
and  Coleridge,  and  all  sinful  men  would 
spring  to  their  feet  and  say,  with  John 
and  Paul  and  all  that  other  comi)any  of 
the  saved  in  heaven :  **  Unto  Him  that 
liatli  loved  us  and  waslied  us  from  our 
sins  in  His  own  blood,  to  Him  Ix?  glory 
and  dominion  and  lionor  and  power, 
forever  and  ever.     Amen ! " 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  facts  in  the 
consciousness  of  men  which  a  brief  sur- 
vey enables  us  to  notice.  Tlie  logic  of 
human  nature  is  Christ.  No  Humboldt, 
or  Cuvier,  or  Darwin,  with  keen  scien- 
tific eye.  ever  noted  such  an  array  of 
physical  facts,  all  bearing  toward  one 
end  in  the  physical  world,  as  we  find  in 
the  moral  realm,  all  tending  toward 
Jesus.  TertuUian  claimed  that  the 
testimony  of  the  mind  was  naturally 
Christian.  His  claim  is  just.  Men 
may  rail  at  these  facts  in  consciousness ; 
they  may  declare  that  they  make  God  a 
Moloch,  and  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
Atonement  is  the  bloody  invention  of 
gross-minded  men,  but  the  facts  remain 
still,  and  their  scientific  trend  and  drift 
is  wholly  toward  the  Blessed  Man  of 
Calvary.    We  assert,  In  the  name  of 


human  nature  itself,  that  when  you 
and  I  go  iiit4>  the  Unseen  and  stand 
Ix^fore  the  blazing  throne,  in  view  of 
our  past  sins,  we  will  not  have  tbe 
courage  to  urge  any  other  plea  there 
tlian  Christ. 

If  any  one  does  not  feel  so  now,  be  is 
druggcil  with  sin  ;  he  has  taken  opiates; 
he  is  not  himself.  Brother  men,  in 
your  past  lives  you  have  done  wickedly. 
You  may  not  feel  the  hell  within  to- 
day, but  you  have  felt  it,  and  you  will 
feel  it  again  some  time.  When  Dante. 
the  pix't  of  the  **  Inferno,  **  used  to  walk 
the  stnH}ts  of  Florence,  the  people  would 
])oint  after  him  and  say,  **  There  goes 
th(;  man  who  has  been  in  hell  !**  Some 
of  us  Christians  have  been  in  hell,  the 
hell  of  an  awful  conviction  for  sin—past 
t(>ars,  past  prayer,  past  the  power  of 
words  to  tell  the  spirit's  agony  of  shame 
and  horror — when  we  have  known  what 
David  meant  when  he  said,  ^I  have 
n>areil  by  reason  of  the  disquietness  of 
my  spirit.  ^  Sinners  say.  sometimes,  the 
Church  docs  not  believe  any  longer  in 
a  literal  hell  of  fire  and  brimstone.  If 
we  do  not,  it  is  l>ecau8e  we  know  of  a 
so  much  worse  one  that  it  is  puerile 
and  trivial  to  speak  of  one  composed  of 
material  elements.  Bighteous  men  may 
thank  God  that  He  gave  us  a  glimpse  of 
it  in  this  world,  where  matters  might 
be  mended  ;  and  I  pray  thai  the  world- 
ling* s  view  of  it  may  not  come  too  late 
to  do  him  any  good  1 

I  do  not  want  to  go  up  and  stand  be- 
fore God  in  my  own  righteousness,  for 
I  know,  l)etter  than  any  other  man, 
what  will  be  uncovered  there.  I  would 
not  want  my  past  life  and  thoughts, 
inside  and  out.  revealed  here  before  yon 
to-day;  and  I  know  human  nature 
well  enough  to  know  that  there  is  not  a 
man  or  woman  of  you  all  that  oould 
afford  to  have  all  the  secrets  of  your 
heart  d isclosed.  You  have  a  f air-enongh 
outside,  but  if  this  congregation  knew 
about  you  to-day  what  God  knows,  yon 
would  not  need  any  other  heU. 
Brothers,  sisters,  what  shall  we  do 
when  we  stand  before  God  in  that  day 
when  the  secrets  of  all  hearts  shall  be 
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made  known  ?  Fly,  I  beseech  you  in  the 
name  of  all  the  shame,  all  the  torment 
that  the  guilty  soul  can  feel !  liCt  us 
fly  to  the  open  wounds  of  Jesus  I  lA>t 
us  avail  ourselves  of  the  great  sacrifice 
Ho  has  made  for  our  sins. 

In  all  the  endless  ages  of  heaven,  wo 
will  not  want  to  be  outside  the  radiant 
asbestos  robe  of  Christ's  righteousness. 
Outside  Him,  heaven  itself  would  be  a 
bell.  And.  if  we  are  saved,  we  will  never 
feel  anything  but  humility  at  the  sight 
of  our  sin,  and  gratitude  at  the  vision  of 
the  Atoning  Blood  that  bought  us,  and 
made  us  just  with  the  demands  of  our 
own  moral  nature  and  just  with  Qod. 


LTNCEZNa. 
By  Rev.  J.  A.  C.  McQuihton  [United 

pREBBYTKUrAN],  XOUTH  LinKUTY,  (>. 

HaU  the  etil  ami  hte  the  good,  and  ea- 
taUith  judgtneiU  in  the  gate. — Amos 
v.  15. 

*  WoRi>s  fitly  spoken  are  like  apples 
of  gold  in  pictnres  of  silver.  "  These 
words  in  the  text  were  fitly  spoken. 
Wrong- doing  had  reached  enormous 
proportions  in  Israel  when  the  Prophet 
Amos  delivered  this  command  of  the 
Lord.  **  Every  one  did  that  which  was 
right  In  his  own  eyes.  ^  Men  had  little 
regard  for  the  rights  or  intc^rests  of 
others.  Deceit,  fraud,  oppression,  and 
Yiolencc  were  daily  practiced.  Might 
made  right,  good  was  evil  reported,  and 
be  that  ** spoke  uprightly**  wixs  hated. 
For  these  reasons,  as  the  Prophet  says, 
b  verse  13,  "  the  prudent  kept  silence 
in  that  time,  for  it  was  an  evil  time.  ^ 
Men  had  gone  on  in  this  way  unpun- 
ished and  unreproved  until  true  relig- 
ion was  a  thing  of  the  past;  Divine 
Law  had  become  a  dead  letter  with 
tbem.  Not  only  that— the  scats  of 
Judgment,  located  at  the  gate  of  the 
city,  were  polluted,  and  justice  was 
defeated  and  despised. 

In  opposition  to  this  state  of  things 
and  as  the  remedy  for  it,  the  Proplict 
glfw  this  inJunctioD,  ^'Hate  the  evil 


and  love  the  good,  and  establish  judg- 
ment in  the  gate.  ^  Altliough  spoken 
to  Israel  of  old,  yet  every  true  believer 
feels  the  present  and  personal  applica- 
tion of  these  words.  They  express  just 
what  Qod  would  have  every  man  do. 
Tliey  should  be  taken  as  tlie  rule  by 
which  every  Christian  man,  at  least, 
regulates  his  conduct. 

There  are  persons  who  seem  to  think 
tliat  a  certain  amoimt  of  wrong-doing  is 
necessary ;  at  any  rate,  no  attention 
should  be  given  to  it.  True,  some  sins 
arc  in  themselves  more  heinous  in  the 
sight  of  God  than  others  and  must  be 
dealt  with  more  sharply,  but  even  the 
smallest  sin  should  not  be  trifled  with, 
for  death  is  in  it.  The  habit  of  dis- 
regarding tlie  smaller  evils  soon  cul- 
tivates the  disposition  to  pass  the 
gmvest  offenses  by,  unpunished  and 
unrebuked.  This  go(is  on  for  a  time, 
and  soon  good  men  stand  with  sealed 
lips  while  the  worst  iniquity  is  being 
committecl  before  them.  In  this  way 
society  falls  into  a  most  demoralized 
condition.  Such  is  the  explanation  for 
the  state  of  affairs  in  Israel  when  this 
command  was  given ;  such  is  the  ex- 
planation for  the  state  of  affairs  in  every 
community  where  sin  is  rife.  Things 
go  unrestrained  from  bad  to  worse  until, 
at  length,  property  and  even  life  are  in 
jeopardy. 

Some  three  years  ago  our  village  was 
in  bad  repute  l)ecau8c  of  the  thieving 
frequently  going  on  within  and  about 
it.  That  began,  I  am  told,  with  the 
stealing  of  chickens  and  such  things 
"just  for  fun,  *"  as  some  are  wont  to  ex- 
press such  affairs.  It  was  laughed  at 
by  the  baser  sort  of  people,  who  called 
the  boys  "  smart.  **  The  good  people 
said  little  and  did  nothing.  Hence 
those  engaged  in  it  went  on  unrestrained 
until  burglary  was  the  result.  And  to- 
day North  Lil)erty  is  looked  upon  by 
persons  at  a  distance  from  here  as  a  den 
of  thieves,  while,  in  fact,  it  may  justly 
be  considered  a  very  moral  community. 
It  will  take  a  dozen  years  of  most  un- 
tarnished deportment  to  take  away  the 
stigma  of  those  few  months. 
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Adams  (*ounty.  iind  N'orth  IJlRTty  in 
particular,  Xwv^  (kisscmI  through  a  serious 
<'pis(xl(>  in  her  history.  A  most  unusual 
(Mrc'uinstuncii  has  tjikou  pluc'4.>.  For 
inon;  than  a  fortnight  the  subjcK't 
which  has  been  most  in  the  minds  of 
(h<!  i)copU*,  and  has  made  a  lasting  im- 
pression upon  the  community  either 
for  good  or  evil,  was  the  lynching  of  the 
alleged  criminal  Kos<rt)e  Parker  (col- 
ored) .  Had  this  thing  iH-curred  u  liun- 
dnuj  miles  from  here,  or  even  half  that 
distana%  we  wouhl  not  have  thought  of 
it  further  than  to  have  formed  our  im- 
j)ressii)n  of  the  chamcter  of  the  jH'ople 
among  whom  such  a  thing  would  take 
placv.  Hut  having  ot^cum^d  right  in 
our  bonier  and  having  lHK.*n  n!])orted  in 
the  papers  near  and  far  ils  connecU'd 
with  C'herry  Fork,  it  placid  a  stigma 
upon  us  which  makes  every  upright 
(ritizen  burn  with  indignation.  It  is  a 
matter  directly  and  deeply  alTectiDg  tlie 
mond  chamcter  of  the  community  and 
the  individual.  For  this  reason  it  must 
l)e  bn)ught  into  the  pulpit,  whore  its  real 
character  and  elFect  can  be  exposed  in 
the  tnic  light.  It  is  from  stem  sense  of 
duty,  stinudatiHl  by  righteous  indigna- 
tion, that  I  have  resolved  to  speak  con- 
c(tming  it  this  morning.  There  may  be 
those  who  d(>light  in  a  subject  so  novel 
and  well  ada])tcd  to  dniw  attention, 
but  to  me  it  is  positively  repulsive. 

The  excitable,  fractious,  illiterate 
class  of  people,  upon  whom  such  things 
have  the  most  uncertain  and  dangerous 
efTect,  arc  filled  with  imaginations  and 
su])positions  concerning  it.  The  intel- 
ligent, sober-minded  people  are  deeply 
considering  the  affair.  While  they  rec- 
ognize that  it  is  not  right,  yet  they 
feel  that  there  is  something  done  very 
wrong  in  dealing  with  offenders  before 
the  law,  whicli  must  be  met  in  some 
way.  It  is  the  desire  to  benefit  this 
class  especially  that  I  speak  on  this  sub- 
ject. As  I  do  so,  I  keep  in  mind  the 
fact  that  I  speak  to  Christian  people. 
For  this  reason  I  do  not  offer  such 
thoughts  as  I  would  if  endeavoring  to 
influence  a  mob  from  such  work,  nor 
even  for  the  purpose  of  accusing  those 


imp1icAte<1  in  this  thing.  For  I  un 
l)ersuadeil  there  is  no  one  who  wor- 
ships here  tluit  had  the  slightest  thing 
to  do  with  that  lynching.  Nor  do  I 
lielievc  there  is  any  one  in  this  com- 
nmnity  that  had  any  hand  in  it  what- 
ever. But  I  speak  to  those  who  have 
it  in  their  power  to  determine  what  the 
monil  character  of  this  community  shall 
Ih>,  and,  Ix^ing  the  largest  representation 
of  God's  people  in  this  county,  it  must 
exert  a  wide  influence.  I  speak  to  those 
who  fei'I  the  responsibility  God  has 
phured  upon  them  as  their  **  brother's 
kiH>]XT.  **  I  s]>cak  to  tliose  who  recog- 
ni/.e  the  bare  intimation  of  Gcxl's  will 
as  a  binding  obligation,  and  are  influ- 
enced by  it  more  than  by  the  most 
urgent  reasons  of  man. 

I  have  nothing  to  say  particularly 
concerning  the  lynching  of  the  bus- 
iKK'ted  crindnal — Parker.  It  is  not 
different  fn)m  other  cases  of  that  char- 
acter. I  wish  to  spi^ak  more  generally 
concerning  lynching  as  a  mode  of 
action.  The  first  consideration  to 
which  I  would  call  your  attention  is  *. 

1.  The  importiince  or  sacredness  of 
human  life. 

The  voice  of  Gkxl  thunders  with  tre- 
mendous power  throughout  the  Scrip- 
tures announcing  His  jealous  concern 
for  the  life  of  man.  He  has  appropri- 
ateil  one-tenth  part  of  the  great  laws 
engraved  upon  the  tables  of  stone  to  im- 
press men  with  a  right  regard  for  human 
life.  If  there  were  no  otlicr  dcclaTation 
in  God's  Word  respecting  it,  the  Siith 
Connuandment  alone  enshrines  Uie  life 
of  man  as  precious  to  his  Creator— 
''Thou  Shalt  not  kill.**  Each  word 
in  that  command  falls  heavier  than  the 
preceding.  It  is  God  who  gives  to 
every  man  life.  He  has  a  great  and  eter- 
nal purpose  in  doing  so,  and  that  it  may 
l)e  esteemed  and  preserved  inviolable. 
Ho  has  issued  that  great  prohibitoiy 
command.  Hence,  unless  God  has  given 
other  directions  concerning  life  supple- 
mentary to  that  prohibition,  no  man 
can  take  the  life  of  another  under  any 
condition  whatever  without  incurring 
the  wrath  of  God  and  resting  the  stain  of 
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murder  upon  his  soul.  What  is  murder 
but  a  violation  of  the  Sixth  Coniniaud- 
ment?  And  what  is  a  violation  of  the 
Siith  Commandment  but  taking  the 
life  of  a  man  without  Divine  authority? 
If  that  commandment  had  not  been 
given,  there  had  been  no  such  thing  as 
murder,  llie  killing  of  a  murderer  is 
wrong,  not  because  it  agrees  or  dis- 
agrees with  the  wishes  and  opinions  of 
men,  but  because  Gkxl  has  said  "^  Thou 
diaU  not  kill.  ** 

This  sacredness  witli  which  Qo<l  holds 
every  hunmn  life  and  teaches  men  so  to 
do  may  be  seen  still  further  and  even 
more  pointedly  in  the  fact  that  no  man 
is  Justified  under  any  circumstimccs 
whatever  in  taking  his  own  life.  Go<i 
permits  it  neither  by  direct  teaching 
nor  example.  There  is  not  an  instance 
given  in  Scripture  of  self-murder  ex- 
cept in  men  of  the  most  infamous 
cbancter,  sucli  as  Saul,  Ahithophel, 
Judas,  anil  others  of  like  stamp.  Jonah 
dared  not  lay  hands  upon  himself, 
although  he  was  disappointed  and  tired 
of  life.  Even  Job.  in  extreme  poverty, 
bereavement,  and  sufTering,  just  the 
kind  of  a  case  to  commit  suicide,  was 
not  permitted  for  a  moment  to  meditate 
the  taking  away  of  his  own  life.  But 
be  says,  **  All  the  days  of  my  appointed 
time  will  I  wait  till  my  change  comes.  ^ 
If  Qod  has  given  to  no  man  the  pcnuis- 
sion  to  end  even  his  own  life  under  any 
consideration,  how  much  less  excusiible 
is  man  for  taking  the  life  of  another 
except  he  has  the  clearest  Divine  au- 
thority for  so  doing? 

For  still  further  proof  of  the  sacred - 
nen  with  which  €kxl  regards  every 
human  life,  let  me  point  you  to  a  most 
significant  and  striking  fact.  Turn  in 
your  Bibles  to  the  9th  chapter  of  Gene- 
sis. Noah  and  his  family  have  just 
come  out  of  the  ark.  From  the  murder 
of  Abel,  indeed  from  the  fall  in  Eden, 
wickedness  became  so  prevalent  that 
all  the  race  Is  destroyed  by  Gkki  save 
one  family.  In  this  0th  chapter  the 
world  is  beginning  anew.  Almost  the 
my  first  direction  that  God  gives 
to  ttie  new  beginning  race  is  concerning 


His  jealous  regard  for  human  life. 
Now  read  the  5tli  verso :  **  Surely  your 
blood  of  your  lives  will  I  require ;  at 
the  hand  of  every  beast  will  I  require 
it,  and  at  the  hand  of  man ;  at  the 
hand  of  every  man*8  brother  will  I  re- 
quire the  life  of  man.  ^  At  the  close  of 
the  following  verso  wo  are  told  the 
special  reason  for  God's  great  jealousy 
for  human  life :  "  For  in  the  image  of 
God  made  He  man."  How  dare  any 
one  unauthorized  presume  to  destroy 
the  tabernacle  of  tlosh  and  blood  in 
which  God  has  enshrined  the  image  of 
Himst^f?  In  consideration  of  these 
things,  how  cxin  a  man  lay  violent  hands 
upon  himself,  much  less  another,  and 
be  free  from  the  stiiiu  of  blood  ? 

2.  Here,  the  (jucstion  arisen,  How, 
then  arc  those  guilty  of  manslaughter  to 
be  punished,  8iiu«  God  forbids  man  to 
take  the  life  of  another  even  though  he 
deserves  to  die?  This  leads  me  to  call 
your  attention  to  a  second  considera- 
tion, viz.,  the  civil  law.  In  this  we 
fmd  the  solution  of  the  matter.  Such 
things  nuist  be  committed  to  the  civil 
law.  To  that  end  was  it  instituted. 
Here  some  rash  one  may  stiy.  Is  not  the 
law  executed  by  men — men,  too,  who 
often  fail  to  do  their  duty?  "Why  has 
one  man,  even  though  he  Ik;  an  oflicer, 
b<itter  right  to  put  to  death  a  criminal 
than  another,  if  the  popular  voice  says 
the  man  is  guilty?  I  would  reply  to 
such  questions  in  this  way  :  How  do 
you  know  what  the  popular  voice  is? 
Tou  have  taken  no  ballot  of  the  })eople. 
You  have  listened  to  only  a  few  voices. 
Moreover,  the  popular  voice  is  gener- 
ally uttered  without  any  definite  knowl- 
edge in  the  matter.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  people  have  chosen  certain 
officers  whose  business  it  is  to  make  a 
thorough  and  impartial  investigation  of 
such  things  and  deal  with  them  acconl- 
ing  to  a  fixed  code  of  laws  with  which 
the  people  are  not  generally  conversjint, 
even  were  they  all  equally  capable.  If 
those  officers  do  not  do  their  duty,  that 
is  another  consideration  altogether. 
That  is  what  it  is  your  duty  to  look 
after.    The  officers  are  the  custodians 
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of  the  lawfl  and  jou  arc  the  cuBtoclians 
of  the  oflicera. 

Still  furtluT :  Notevrn  the  appoint- 
ment by  the  people  is  sufllcient  to 
justify  even  an  olllccr  to  iutlict  the 
punishment  in  question  or,  in  fact,  any 
punishment  whatever.  If  he  had  no 
higher  authority  than  the  pc>ople,  he 
would  1)C  a  munlerer  himself.  What- 
ever is  a  violation  of  God*slaws  neither 
the  dei'ision  of  one  man  nor  the  votes  of 
millions  can  make  right.  People  too 
often  overlook  Uiat  fact.  It  is  bcKtiuse 
Goii  has  issuc*d  His  authority  for  the 
execution  of  Uie  mauslayer  that  the 
olticer,  and  he  alon(>.  has  this  right. 
This  is  the  force  and  meaning  of  the 
command  given  to  Noah  at  the  same 
time  with  the  words  already  (juoted. 
**  Whoso  sheddcth  man*s  blood,  by  man 
shall  his  blood  be  sIuhI.  "  Were  it  not 
for  that  conmiand  and  other  passages 
contributing  to  the  same  thing,  not  even 
an  officer,  although  the  unanimous 
choice  of  the  people — ^liowever  good  he 
may  be — would  be  justified  in  tnking 
tlie  life  of  the  vilest  criminal.  God  did 
not  defend  even  Moses  for  slaying  the 
Egyptian  to  save  the  Israelite. 

That  you  may  see  this  point  still  more 
clearly,  let  me  emphasize  the  truth 
just  intimated,  viz.,  that  God  is  the  au- 
thor of  civil  government.  We  all 
believe  this  to  be  true.  Hence  a  single 
passage  or  two  will  suffice  to  impress 
this  fact.  "By  Me  kings  rule  and 
princes  decree  justice,  ^  God  says  by 
the  wisdom  of  Solomon.  Turn  in  your 
Bibles  to  Romans  xiii.  1  and  read  these 
words :  "  I^t  every  soul  be  subject  to 
the  higher  powers.  For  there  is  no 
power  but  of  God.  The  powers  that 
be  are  onlained  of  God. "  Hold  your 
Bibles  open  at  that  place  for  a  moment 
and  answer  for  yourselves  these  two 
questions :  If  God  has  appointed  cer- 
tain officers  for  the  punishment  of  crime, 
or  rather  ordained  for  that  purpose  the 
office,  which  they  willingly  hold,  do 
they  not  become  criminals  in  the  sight 
of  the  law  for  resisting  the  ordinances 
of  God  if  they  neglect  the  duty  or  de- 
feat the  purpose  of  that  offloe?    Doesit 


not,  then,  become  the  duty  as  well  as  the 
right  of  tl)e  people,  for  whom  God  has 
instituted  civil  government,  to  demand 
that  the  laws  shall  be  enforced  and  see 
to  it  that  tliey  arc?  As  "rulers  are  a 
terror,  not  to  good  worka  but  evil,  **  w 
should  the  people  be  a  terror  not  to 
good  rulers,  by  failing  to  support  them 
in  good  measures,  but  to  evil  nileni. 
Here  is  the  other  question  :  Since  God 
has  commissioned  offlccra,  duly  selected 
by  the  p(^plc,  for  the  execution  of  Hii 
will  in  civil  affairs  as  well  as  religious, 
is  it  not  defying  God  for  any  man  or 
nuudier  of  men  to  take  that  work  into 
their  own  hands?  More  than  that— is 
it  not  anarchy  and  even  murder  when 
it  ends  in  tlie  tak i ng  away  of  life  ?  Now 
read  the  3d  verse  of  that  13th  chap- 
ter, "  Whosoever  therefore,  resisteth  the 
power  resistetli  the  oniinance  of  God. 
and  they  tliat  resist  shall  receive  to 
themselves  damnation.  ** 

Murder,  my  friends,  is  taking  the 
life  of  a  human  being,  for  which  God 
has  given  you  no  authority  or  permis- 
sion, it  matters  not  how  deserving  of 
death  he  may  be  nor  how  loud  may  be 
the  clamor  of  the  mob  for  that  death. 
Human  life  is  sacred  to  God,  and  He 
would  have  men  regard  it  so.  He  has 
fixed  the  conditions  under  which  life 
may  be  taken  away  and  leave  no  stain 
of  blood  upon  his  hand  who  does  it 
These,  I  conceive,  are,  briefly,  self- 
defense,  lawful  war,  and  public  justice 
rightly  administered.  Whosoever  goes 
beyond  these  conditions  must  surely  he 
guilty  of  murder. 

3.  Let  me  direct  your  thoughts  now 
for  a  little  time  to  the  origin  and  nature 
of  mob  action,  lynch  law,  or  whatever 
any  one  may  be  pleased  to  call  it. 

In  new  coimtries  it  originates,  fai 
part,  because  there  is  no  established  hiw 
or  courts  of  justice  before  which  guilty 
ones  may  be  brought.  I  don*t  under- 
stand, however,  that  in  such  instances 
it  is  of  a  violent  or  brutal  nature,  but 
conducted  generally  in  the  best  possible 
manner.  In  such  cases  it  mat  be  jos- 
tifled,  for  it  is  not  done  in  yiolation  of 
law,  fhere  being  ••  yet  no  law  eitob- 
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Ushed,  and  partakes  somewhat  of  the 
nature  of  aelf-defensc.  Yet  it  is  im- 
portant to  note  that  .every  State  at  a 
Tery  early  stage  of  its  development  has 
removed  the  trial  and  punishment  of 
offences  out  of  unlicensed  hands  and 
oommittcd  this  high  trust  to  men  espe- 
cially chosen  because  of  judicial  fitness 
tnd  impartiality.  Such  cases,  there- 
fore have  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter 
in  hand,  further  than  that  they  show 
conclusively  the  inadequacy  and  wrong 
of  lynch  law  even  under  the  most  noccs- 
BBiy  and  urgent  circumstances.  Such 
neoessity .  is  by  no  means  the  cause  of 
mob  action  in  organized  communities  or 
States.  It  springs  from  three  causes, 
I  apprehend — all  of  these,  perhaps, 
entering  into  each  case  of  lynching,  one 
or  the  other  of  them  predominating  as 
the  circumstances  might  be. 

The  mob  arises  from  overwrought 
excitement  of  the  feelings  and  fears  of 
the  people.  If  people  under  intense  ex- 
citement are  generally  incapable  of  doing 
things  right  even  in  matters  of  little 
importance,  how  much  less  competent 
to  decide  so  great  a  matter  as  criminal 
Justice?  Cool,  impartial  investigation 
ind  consideration  of  the  uHair  is  entirely 
ont  of  the  question,  if  they  had  the 
right  to  decide.  What  would  be  your 
opinion  of  the  decision  of  a  judge  or 
Juror  given  under  wild  excitement? 
That  of  the  populace  is  threefold  worse, 
for  it  feds  no  responsibility. 

The  mob  originates  also  from  mali- 
cious designs.  Mean  men  of  one  class 
aeem  inclined  to  des])ise  mean  uud  sus- 
picious men  of  another  class,  and  desire 
to  have  them  out  of  the  way.  Here 
comes  in  race  distinction.  To  know 
the  extent  to  which  this  will  go,  nute 
the  condition  in  the  South,  where  color 
is  arrayed  against  color.  This,  of  nil 
ciiues  of  lynching,  is  most  to  be  con- 
demned, for  it  has  not  the  shadow  of 
excuse ;  yet  I  fear  it  predominates  in 
almost  every  case. 

Lynching  arises,  too,  because  of  the 
defeat  of  the  civil  law.  But  lynching 
does  not  better  the  matter  in  the  htost. 
To  be  sure  it  gets  one  man — dangerous 


he  may  be — out  of  the  way,  but  at  what 
an  awful  cost !  Because  one  man  has 
incurred  the  wrath  of  Almighty  God  by 
killing  his  fellow  man,  will  a  half-dozen 
or  score  of  men,  it  may  be,  stain  their 
hands  with  murder  also  by  killing  that 
man  because  the  penalty  of  the  law  has 
not  been  executed  upon  him?  That  is 
only  mldiug  murder  to  murder.  The 
evil  in  that  cose  is  not  with  the  first 
criminal,  but  with  those  who  should 
have  exccut(id  the  law,  or  who  cause  its 
defeat.  If  they  are  dealt  with  effect- 
ually, the  evil  will  be  cured.  Nothing 
else  will  accomplish  any  gcxxl.  A  can- 
cer on  the  head  cannot  be  curcil  by  a 
cutting  off  a  diseased  toe.  The  sur- 
geon's kuifc  must  be  applied  at  the  seat 
of  the  evil.  No  community  «m  purify 
its  members,  much  less  its  courts  of  jus- 
tice—or  rather  injustice — by  murder- 
ing its  criminals.  Such  a  course  is  not 
punishment,  although  death  may  be  the 
pemilty  deserved.  Punishment,  to  be 
such,  must  be  inllicted  by  the  author- 
ized executives  of  the  law.  Th(ru,  and 
only  then,  is  it  punishment.  Otherwise 
such  an  act  can  be  nothing  else  it^If 
than  crime.  Do  you  now  ask,  "What  is 
the  remedy  for  all  this?  You  have  it 
right  in  the  text:  '*Kstablish  judg- 
ment in  the  gate. " 

Now  note  a  few  brief  points}  concern- 
ing the  moral,  or  nither  immoral,  elTect 
of  such  actions  upon  society. 

It  sc^ts  an  example  of  disnrgard  for 
law.  It  wiys,  in  elTcct,  the  law  is  weak 
and  insullicient.  01x.'y  it  when  it  suits 
you,  otherwise  do  as  you  please.  !My 
friends,  that  is  anarchy  almost  full 
Ljrown.  A  man  dot:s  not  need  to  be 
German,  he  does  not  have  to  come  from 
lUily,  to  Iw  an  anan'hist.  Any  man, 
native  or  fowjign,  who  excites  civil  dis- 
onler  and  defies  the  laws  is  entitled  to 
that  appellation. 

It  gives  encouragement  to  violence. 
It  teaches  to  strike  while  you  have  a 
seemingly  good  excusi*. 

It  diminishes  man's  regard  for  the 
value  of  human  life.  It  destroys  his 
feeling  of  peisoual  rt^s])ou.»4ibility  for 
his  fellow  man,  and  develops  the  Cain- 
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like  disposition,  always  rcmly  with  the 
iDsi)l(>nt  n»ply,  "Am  I  iny  brother's 
ket>]K'r?" 

It  embitters  the  class  to  which  the 
guilty  or  8us])f'cte(l  one  belongs.  I 
would  have  you  note  this  cjirefuUy. 
The  criminal  classes  fear  and  dn>ad  pun- 
ishment. To  Ix'  such,  as  we  observe,  it 
must  iKi  inflicted  by  pn>ixT  authorities. 
But  suileriug  meted  out  by  the  un- 
licensiHl  hands  of  a  mob  miikes  others 
vindictive,  malicious,  rel)ellious.  Just 
punishment  doi-s  good  and  has  a  liealthy 
elTect  on  a  community.  Mob  action 
never  dws.  Its  tt^ndency  is  to  increase 
rather  than  to  decrease  crime. 

Before  closing,  I  wish  to  enter  my 
protest  against  the  nvent  case  of  lynch- 
ing. In  this  others  join  me,  as  I  have 
it  from  th<»ir  own  lips,  and  I  even  8tH.'in 
the  faces  of  this  whole  audience  tiiat 
they  arc  together  in  this  thing.  If  men 
from  our  neigh]K)ring  towns  wish  to 
conmiit  such  detnls,  wliv  <lo  thev  not  do 
their  work  on  tlieir  own  territory,  where 
they  will  get  the  cmlit  (?)  for  it? 
Surely  they  consider  it  an  act  of  justice 
and  public  good,  else  they  stand  with- 
out excuse  and  self-condenmed.  Yet 
workers  of  righteousness  do  not  usually 
seliTt  the  night  season  and  go  under 
UKisk  to  pel  form  their  public  lK*nef ac- 
tions. I  have  no  charge  to  make  against 
any  sjivo  this :  The  g(HMl  |H»ople  of 
this  comnumit  v  did  not  rnisc  their  voices 
in  condenmation  of  this  thing  as  they 
should  have  done.  You  could  do  noth- 
ing to  stop  this  occurrence,  perhaps,  but 
you  could  do  much  to  prevent  a  repeti- 
tion of  it. 

Lynching  is  an  iittor  disn^ganl  of  the 
value  placed  on  human  life  by  God.  and 
a  positive  breach  of  His  righteous  com- 
mand. It  is  a  defiance  of  the  laws  of 
the  people,  for  whom  God  has  appointed 
government  unto  justice,  and  He  holds 
them  responsible  for  it.  It  fails  utterly 
to  secure  the  benefits  and  ends  of  just 
punishment,  which  those  of  criminal 
tendencies  feel  keenest.  The  end 
reached  may  indeed  be  that  deserved, 
yet  the  end  in  no  degree  justifies  the 
means.     It  is  justice  mete<l  out  by  the 


officers  of  law  that  has  a  restmining 
power  over  evil.  It  is  counterfeit  jus- 
WvQ.  that  is  purchased  at  the  price  of 
wn)ng. 


TES  DZVZNS   GUEST— A  OOlQCini- 
XON  SEBXON. 

By  W.  8.  Pryse,   D.D.    [Prksbyte- 
iiian],  Carltn^ille,  111. 

AndyetHuiU  wy  to  the  good  man  of  the 

hoH9t\    The  Matfter  aitith  unto  thee, 

Whvre  is  the  gue$t-chamli^r   frhere  I 

sftall  cat  the  jMssoiicr  teith  my  diseipleaf 

— Luke  xxii.  11. 

OiTR  Ijonl  in  His  earthly  life  was  not 
a  resident,  but  a  guest  in  this  world. 
He  dwelt  among  men  as  a  guest,  as  one 
who  had  no  earthly  home  of  His  own. 
He  was  lH)m  not  at  the  home  of  His 
mother,  but  in  a  distant  village  at  a 
public  inn.  And  the  first  two  years  of 
His  life  were  spent  as  an  exile  from  His 
native  land  and  as  a  guest  in  a  foreign 
country,  to  which  Mary  and  Joseph 
were  obliged  to  flee  with  Him  to  save 
His  life.  During  the  whole  time  of 
His  ministry,  also.  He  was  a  guest,  now 
here  and  now  there,  among  His  friends, 
who  gladly  entertained  Him  whenever 
they  had  the  opportunity.  No  house, 
no  home,  no  place  of  His  own  to  lay 
His  head  liad  He,  but  from  place  to 
placx;  He  went  on  His  heavenly  mission, 
tarrying  in  the  homes  of  His  devoted 
followers  or  of  any  others  who  would 
receive  Him.  At  times  He  stops  in  the 
home  of  Peter,  and  at  others  in  that  of 
James  and  John,  or  of  their  parents, 
Zel)edee  and  Salome.  At  one  time  we 
observe  Him  stopping  with  the  con- 
verted publican,  Zacdieus,  in  Jericho; 
and  He  wtis  often  entertained  in  the 
homo  of  the  sisters  Martha  and  Mary 
and  their  brother  Lazarus,  in  Bethany. 
At  legist  once  we  see  him  at  dinner  in 
the  house  of  their  relative,  Simon.  In 
these  and  other  homes  He  was  a  most 
welcome  and  honored  guest. 

But  there  were  other  places,  as  in  a 
certain  Samaritan  village  of  which  we 
read,  where  He  was  not  received,  and 
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every  house  was  closed  against  him. 
In  such  cases  he  patiently  turned  away 
and  pursued  His  Journey  to  some  other 
village  or  town.  And  thus,  to  the  last 
day  of  His  earthly  life,  He  was  a  guest 
among  men.  On  the  very  night  when 
He  was  betrayed  we  find  Him  a  guest  in 
Jerusalem,  in  the  house  of  one  whose 
name  is  not  given  us.  There  it  was 
that  He  ate  His  last  Passover  with  His 
disciples  and  transformed  that  ancient 
fast  into  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  the  memorial  feast  of  His  ato- 
ning death  and  redeeming  love.  On  the 
day  when  this  Passover  was  to  be  eaten. 
He  gave  His  disciples,  Peter  and  John, 
directions  by  which  they  should  find  a 
certain  house  in  Jerusalem.  Entering 
that  house,  they  were  instructed  to  say 
to  the  owner :  **  The  blaster  saith  unto 
thee,  Where  is  the  guest-chamber  where 
I  shall  eat  the  Passover  with  My  dis- 
ciples?" Though  we  have  no  explicit 
information  regarding  this  good  man, 
we  may  reasonably  infer  that  He  was 
one  who  knew  the  disciples  and  the 
Master  also,  and  was,  in  fact,  himself  a 
disciple.  Whether  Jesus  had  a  previ- 
ous understanding  with  him  with  re- 
gard to  eating  the  Passover  at  his 
house,  at  least  we  know  that  he  had 
the  guest-chamber,  a  large  upper  room, 
ready  furnished,  and  that  he  was  will- 
ing at  once  to  place  it  at  the  disposal  of 
the  disciples,  that  they  might  there 
prepare  for  that  last  sacred  scene 
which  has  such  precious  significance  to 
His  people  for  all  time. 

Thus  our  Lord  was  the  guest  of  an- 
other on  the  last  night  before  His  cru- 
cifixion ;  and  just  previously  He  had 
been  the  guest  of  His  devoted  friends 
in  Bethany.  And  thus  we  see  that 
Jesus  went  about  as  a  guest  among 
men,  abiding  during  His  stay  in  each 
place  with  those  who  willingly  received 
Him,  and  quietly  turning  away  from 
those  who  refused  Him.  Now  this  fact 
is  very  significant  and  instructive. 

1.  It  indicates,  first  of  all,  the  rela- 
tion which  the  Lord  from  heaven  choso 
to  assume  and  to  sustain  toward  this 
world  and   toward  individual  human 


souls.  Ho  owns  this  world,  for  He 
made  it.  And  yet  it  was  not  His  home ; 
He  was  but  a  visitor  here.  Heaven 
was  His  home,  and  on  earth  He  lived 
His  human  life  as  a  guest  among  men. 
This  position  He  strictly  maintained  to 
the  last,  and  by  so  doing  He  virtually 
said  to  men  wherever  He  went:  "I 
come  to  you  as  a  guest ;  receive  Me, 
entertain  Me,  if  you  will ;  if  not,  I  turn 
to  others,  who  will.  "  And  this  is  the 
attitude  which  He  still  sustains  toward 
the  world.  He  is  the  great  and  Heavenly 
Quest  of  humanity.  It  is  true  that  He 
is  rightful  King  of  humanity,  and  that 
He  will  come  to  the  world  the  second 
time  in  His  glory,  as  Lord  of  all,  to 
reign  and  to  judge  mankind.  But 
imtil  that  second  commg  in  glory  He 
holds  His  rightful  Lordship  in  partial  or 
temporary  abeyance ;  and  in  the  mean 
time  He  presents  Himself  to  men  in  a 
more  lowly  guise.  He  comes  to  them 
as  He  first  came  into  our  world,  as  a 
stranger  who  seeks  to  be  received  and 
entertained  as  a  friend,  as  a  would-be 
guest,  knocking  at  our  hearts,  knock- 
ing at  our  homes,  for  admission. 

Through  His  Gospel  He  says  to  men ; 
"  I  will  gladly  be  your  guest  and  friend, 
if  you  will  freely  welcome  Me,  if  you 
will  make  room  for  Me,  if  you  will 
throw  open  the  door  of  your  hearts  to 
Me.  Behold,  I  stand  at  the  door  and 
knock ;  if  any  man  hear  My  voice  and 
open  the  door,  I  will  come  in  to  him, 
and  will  sup  with  him  and  he  with  Me. 
Patiently  and  long  I  knock;  though 
admittance  is  My  right,  I  force  Myself 
upon  no  one.  I  must  be  freely  received 
or  not  at  all.  Open  to  Me  if  you  will ; 
but  if  you  will  not,  I  turn  from  you  to 
others,  for  many  there  are  who  give  Me 
a  glad  welcome. "  It  is  thus  that  the 
Divine  Guest  makes  His  way  through 
the  world  and  through  the  ages,  as  He 
did  of  old  through  Galilee  and  Judea 
on  His  heavenly  mission  of  salvation  to 
men.  It  is  thus,  as  He  is  freely  wel- 
comed into  human  hearts  and  lives, 
that  He  extends  the  heavenly  blessings 
of  His  presence  among  men.  He  offers 
Himself  as  the  Divine  Guest  to  each 
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heart,  and  only  as  such  will  IIo  consent 
to  be  received.  In  this  lie  has  a 
gracious  purpose,  bom  of  Divine  Love 
and  Wisdom.  He  will  not  fully  assert 
His  kingly  right  and  authority,  lie 
will  not  exert  His  power  to  crush 
opposition  and  subdue  men  by  force. 
No ;  He  will  be  received  and  entertained 
freely,  without  compulsion  or  fear. 
This,  we  must  acknowledge,  is  entirely 
just  and  fair,  as  well  as  most  gracious, 
condescending,  and  kind.  It  fonus  an 
accurate  test  of  the  spiritual  atllnitics 
and  tendencies  of  men's  souls.  It  in- 
dicates, humanly  speaking,  the  poten- 
tial character  of  each  suul.  Thus  it 
becomes  a  fair  criterion  by  which  men's 
treatment  of  the  Heavenly  Friend  shall 
'determine  His  treatment  of  tliem.  As 
they  receive  Him  in  this  world,  so  will 
Ho  receive  them  in  the  world  to  come. 
Those  who  entertain  Him  as  a  welcome 
Guest  here  shall  hi  turn  Ixt  entertained 
by  Him  as  welcome  guests  there. 

In  this  world  He  is  tlie  Divine  Guest, 
but  in  heaven,  His  home,  He  is  the 
Gracious  Host  and  Lord  of  all.  There 
they  who  have  been  His  willing  enter- 
tainers on  earth  will  become  His  honored 
guests,  and  He  whom  they  admitted  to 
their  hearts  and  homes  as  a  Divine 
Guest  will  receive  them  as  their  heavenly 
and  eternal  Host.  It  is  for  this  purpose 
that  He  offers  Himself  as  a  guest  to 
men ;  that  He  may  reciprocate  their  re- 
ception of  Him  ;  that  He  may  become 
their  Heavenlv  Host  in  tuni :  that  as 
they  freely,  gladly  receive  and  entertain 
Him,  He  may  freely,  gladly  receive 
and  entertiiin  them.  It  is  with  this 
gracious,  loving,  merciful  purpose  that 
He  so  persistently  and  consistently 
maintains  the  position  of  a  guest  in  the 
world. 

His  purpose  in  this  matter  is  beauti- 
fully indicated  in  the  Sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Supper.  There  He  assumes  the 
position  of  host  to  His  people,  and  re- 
ceives them  to  His  table  as  His  guests. 
But  He  does  this  in  a  sacramental  or 
symbolical  way,  to  prefigure  the  rela- 
tion which  He  shall  sustain  to  th(^m  in 
heaven.     The  sacrament  is  a  type,  a 


pledge,  and  a  presage  which  the  Laid 
Himself  has  given  us,  to  assuru  us  that 
He  as  our  host  shall  welcome  us  to  His 
heavenly  home  and  entertain  us  there 
forever.  Ho  would  first  be  our  guest, 
that  He  might  afterward  be  our  eternal 
host.  Ho  requires  us  to  open  the  door 
of  our  hearts  to  Him  in  order  that  He 
may  o^ku  the  door  of  heaven  to  us. 
He  would  sit  down  to  sup  with  us  in 
the  upper  room  of  our  lives,  that  He 
may  cause  us  to  sit  down  to  sup  with 
Him  in  the  eternal  mansions  above. 
He  desires  to  receive  from  us  here  be- 
low the  best  that  we  can  bestow,  the 
best  entertainment  and  service  that  in 
our  poor  ability  we  can  render,  in  order 
that  He  may  make  us  a  glorious  return, 
lavishing  freely  and  richly  upon  us  the 
munificent  hospitalities  of  heaven. 

Now,  in  this  view  of  Christ's  attitude 
toward  the  world,  should  not  the  ques- 
tion, or  rather  the  gentle  demand,  which 
the  Lord  addressed  through  His  dis- 
ciples to  the  unknown  householder  of 
Jerusalem  come  home  to  every  one  of 
us  and  to  every  one  who  hears  the  Gos- 
pel message,  as  a  personal  demand,  or 
at  least  an  urgent  overture?  Is  not  the 
Gospel  a  message  to  ejich  one  of  us, 
saying,  ''The  Master  saith  unto  thee, 
Where  is  the  guest-chamber  where  I 
may  lodge  with  thoo?"  Christ  would 
be  our  Guest,  not  for  a  day  or  a  nighty 
but  for  life.  What  have  wo  to  say  to 
1 1  is  demand  ?  What  A<itv  we  said  to  it  f 
Tlie  householder  of  old  was  prepared  for 
tlie  demand.  Ho  had  tlie  upper  cham- 
ber of  his  house  in  readiness  for  the 
Muster's  use,  and  the  Lord  was  wel- 
come to  it.  No  doubt  it  was  a  real  joy 
to  him  to  have  the  Master  as  a  guest  in 
his  house.  How  stimds  the  case  with 
us?  You  also  are  householders,  eveiy 
one  of  you.  Your  own  being— your 
rational,  spiritual  nature — is  your  house 
in  which  you  dwell,  the  house  which 
you  control,  a  house  with  various  apart- 
ments, with  lower  and  upper  rooms. 
The  question  which  tlie  Master  puts  to 
you  is  this :  Where  is  the  guest-cham- 
ber where  He  may  dwell  with  you? 
Is  there  an  upper  room  in  this  house  of 
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youre,  fnrnisliecl  nnrl  n>servetl  for  Ilis 
use?  Is  Ho  your  Tlcavenly  Guest,  a 
present  friend,  abiding  with  you,  hon- 
ored,  served,  minstcred  to  with  all  the 
meiiis  at  your  command?  Think  of 
those  who  during  the  time  of  His 
earthly  ministry  enjoyed  the  exalted 
honor  and  delight  of  enteitaining  the 
Lord  Jesus  in  their  homes,  and  to  wliom 
the  thought  of  it  remained  a  holy  joy 
and  inspiration  to  the  end  of  tlieir  days. 
But  we  may  receive  Him  as  our  guest 
•8  truly  and  entiTtain  Him  as  acc-cx)t- 
ably  as  did  those  believers  in  the  days 
of  His  bodily  presence  among  men.  In 
fact,  the  Christian  life  may  be  said  to 
consist  in  receiving  and  entertaining  tlie 
Lord  Jesus  as  a  guest.  From  this 
point  of  view  we  gain  a  very  instructive 
and  inspiring  conception  of  Christian 
Uving. 

II.  Let  us,  then,  consider  a  little 
more  in  detail  what  is  involved  in  the 
idea  of  entertaining  a  guest. 

1.  There  is  certainly  implied  in  it  the 
fact  of  his  presence  in  your  house.  A 
guest  is  one  whom  you  receive  and 
welcome  into  your  home  as  a  friend,  to 
partake  of  your  hospitality  during  the 
time  of  his  stay.  His  presence  with 
you  is  a  fact  of  which  you  are  clearly 
conscious,  and  with  a  view  to  which 
yoa  act  in  certain  respects,  especially 
in  your  domestic  arrangements.  Now, 
Chzist  should  certainly  be  the  guest  of 
tho  Christian  in  some  such  sense  as 
this.  An  abiding  consciousness  of  His 
presence  as  a  cherished  friend,  of  His 
actual  presence  by  the  indwelling  of 
His  Spirit,  is  surely  a  vital  and  most 
desirable  experience  of  the  Christian 
life.  The  believer  so  opens  his  heart  to 
Christ  by  faith  that  the  Lord  ever  after 
remains  a  real,  indwelling  presence  in 
that  heart.  And  the  sense  of  His  pres- 
ence is  the  chief  joy,  strength,  and 
security  of  tho  Christian  life.  By  His 
iQ-pervading  Spirit,  which  is  His  all- 
pervading  consciousness.  He  is  person- 
iDy,  consciously  present  as  a  guest  in 
the  heart  of  every  one  who  so  receives 
Hfan.  This  is  no  mere  figure  of  speech 
or  mythical  sentiment.    It  is  a  fact  for 


wliirli  wc  Jiavo  His  own  positive  jissiir- 
anee  repeat<Hily,  variously  given.  His 
assurunees  to  this  effect  aro  literally 
fuHilled  in  the  prewnec  of  His  people 
with  His  Divine  Spirit,  given  acconiin;; 
to  His  own  pnimise. 

The  Ktemal  Father  is  known  to  us 
through  the  iSon,  and  the  Son  is  pnrseiit 
witli  us  by  His  Spirit.  The  Divine 
Spirit  is  Christ  Himself,  everywhere 
constiiously  present  with  His  ])eoplo  ami 
dwelling  in  their  hearts.  And  it  is  Ww. 
privilege  of  every  believer  to  realize 
this  presenco  continually,  to  live  and 
act  in  tho  sense  of  it  day  by  day. 
Christ  the  indwelling  guest  of  the  heart, 
the  ever-present  friend  and  companion 
of  the  life,  this  is  the  wondrous  anil 
inestimable  truth  which  is  the  strength 
and  glory  of  the  Christian,  in  the  sense 
of  which  lies  the  secret  of  all  true,  and 
consistent,  and  victorious  Christian 
living. 

2.  It  is  also  implied  in  tho  cnterttiin- 
mcnt  of  a  guest  that  tho  b(*st  the  house 
alTords  is  at  his  service  for  his  comfort 
and  enjoyment.  You  treat  a  guest  to 
the  best  you  have,  the  best  you  can 
provide,  especially  if  he  bo  one  who  is 
worthy  of  honor,  one  whom  you  hold 
in  the  highest  esteem.  You  assign  to 
him  the  best  sleeping  apartment,  or  at 
least  one  that  is  equal  to  any.  You 
give  him  free  access  to  the  best  rooms 
of  the  house — tho  parlor,  sitting- n.K>m 
and  library — and  you  make  tberu  as 
pleasant  for  him  as  possible.  You  set 
lx?fore  him  at  table  tho  most  inviting 
food  that  you  can  pHwuro  or  prepare. 
You  would  not  think  of  sending  him  up 
to  some  poor,  little  attic  room,  of  shut- 
ting the  parlor  against  him,  of  putting 
him  off  with  samty  scraps  of  food,  the 
poorest  in  the  house.  No  person  with 
any  self-resjiect,  or  any  spirit  of  true 
hospitality  or  courtesy,  would  treat  a 
guest  with  such  rudeness  and  neglect. 
"While  your  guest  remains  with  you,  the 
kindly  instinct  of  hospitality  urges  you 
to  do  all  in  your  power  to  make  his  stJiy 
with  you  pleasiint  and  enjoyable  to  him. 
I  can  say  truly  that  during  my  life  I 
have  been  a  guest  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
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timo  with  humlrwls  cif  f:iiiiilu>s  in  vjiri- 
ouM  pariH  of  our  land,  in  the  honu»  both 
of  Uio  wealthy  and  of  the  poor,  ami  I 
cannot  renill  an  insUuuT  in  which  I  was 
not  conlially  scrveil  witli  tlic  best  the 
house  afTonlcd. 

Tlie  application  of  this  to  the  spiritual 
ont(*rtainineut  of  our  Divine  Guest  from 
licavcn  is  obvious  and  ])1ain.  It  is  true 
that  Christ  has  a  creative  right  to  the 
best  and  to  all  that  we  have.  Hut  lie 
docs  not  stand  upon  His  rights  with  us. 
He  takes  no  means  to  extort  fnim  us 
His  due. 

He  ]>ermits  us  to  hold  and  control  all 
as  our  own,  and  comes  to  us  sim]>1y  as 
a  guest.  The  free  8C^^•ice  and  fn'c- will 
oiTering  of  the  heart  are  all  that  He  de- 
sints.  He  values  nothing  else  ;  He  will 
accept  from  us  nothing  els(\  ISut  if  He 
condescends  to  come  to  us,  and  we  re- 
ceive Him  as  a  guest,  is  it  Uh\  much 
to  say  that  we  ought  to  serve  Him  with 
the  best  in  our  lives?  Should  we  not  be 
ashamed  to  do  less  tlian  this?  The  T^ird 
from  heaven,  the  great  Friend  of  man, 
the  Divine  Guest  of  the  wtirld,  who 
deigns  to  dwell  in  our  poor  hearts, 
can  we  put  Him  olf  with  less  than  the 
best  we  hav(^,  with  some  small  portion 
of  our  lives,  with  sarnie  paltry  excuse  of 
service,  with  some  mean,  obscure  comer 
of  our  hearts? 

Think  of  it.  Can  it  l)c  possible  tliat 
any  of  the  Lonl's  [Hiople  treat  Him  so 
that  they  rest^rve  tlic  iK'St  of  everything 
for  themselves,  their  families  and 
friends,  and  bestow  what  little  may  be 
left  upon  their  Heavenly  Guest?  How 
can  we  do  this  and  maintain  our  self- 
res]x'ct?  How  can  wo  do  this  and  look 
forwani  with  joyful  anticipation  to  the 
time  when  the  guest  we  have  so  slighted 
here  shall  receive  us  as  our  host  in  the 
heavenly  world?  But  perhaps  there 
arc  none  among  His  people  who  treat 
Him  so.  Perhaps  there  are  none  who 
consider  their  own  comfort  first,  their 
own  wants  first,  their  own  pleasures 
first,  their  own  selfish  plans  first,  and 
then  give  a  little  thought  afterward  to 
His  service.  His  interests,  and  His 
wishes.     Perhaps  there  are  none  who 


tlmiw  open  the  main  apartments  of 
their  souls  to  tho  world,  tQ  it8  pleasuics, 
gains  and  ambitiims,  ami  cruwd  the 
Ijonl  Jesus  into  some  neglected  corner. 
Perhaps  there  arc  none  who  exert  their 
powers  in  the  service,  and  expend  their 
possessions  in  the  enjoyment  of  them- 
selves and  their  nearest  friends  and  dole 

I 

out  to  the  Heavenly  Friend  the  broken 
f  nigmt'nts  and  renmants  of  their  lives, 
their  abilities,  and  Uieir  means.  But  I 
say  no  more.  I  leave  the  solemn  ques- 
tion to  your  own  reflection  and  decision. 
But  surely  this  Divine  Guest  ought  to 
have  the  first  and  best  place  in  our 
hearts,  and  the  first  and  best  service  of 
our  iM)wers. 

3.  Agahi,  tlicro  is  another  fact  with 
reganl  to  the  entertainment  of  a  guest 
which  we  shall  do  well  to  consider.    It 
is  this :  tliat  the  presence  of  a  guest, 
csi>ecially  of  one  who  is  hcmorcd  or 
loved,  has  a  deiddeil  influence  upon  the 
conduct  of  all   the   members   of  the 
fanuly,  and  also  upon  their  cave  of  the 
house   itself.     In   his    presence  every 
meml)er  of  tlie  family  feels  that  he  is 
uiH)n  his  gooil  behavior.     Every  one  is 
can^f ul  to  observe  perfect  courtesy  of 
nuinncr.  and  to  use  only  wonls  of  kind- 
ness toward  each  other.     Pleasant  smflcs 
and  agn.>cable  tones  arc  the  prevailing 
order.     If  there  be  any  inclinations  of  a 
contrary  nature  in  tlie  family,  the  pres- 
ence of  the  guest  exerts  a  wholesome 
restraint  upon    every  such  tendency, 
and,  m  addition,  special  care  is  taken  to 
keep  the  house  in  neat  and  orderly  con- 
dition.    All  this  is  right  and  proper,  for 
it  would  be  gross  rudeness  to  permit  a 
guest  to  hear  and  see  what  would  be 
offensive  and  make  a  painful  imprcssioa 
upon  him.     If  this  is  true  with  respect 
to  an  ordinary  cartlily  guest,  what  must 
be,  or  at  least  what  ought  to  be,  the  eifect 
of  the  presence,  consciously  realised, 
gratefully  cherished,  of  the  Divhie  and 
Holy  Guest  from  heaven?    Should  He 
be  permitted  to  dwell  in  the  heart  in  the 
midst  of  sinful  disorder,  surrounded  by 
the  olTensive  clamor  of  selfish,  angiy, 
and  evil  passions?    Surely  not.    The 
presence  of  this  Blessed  Guest  ought  to 
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flhikine  into  sileni'c  every  sinful  (rlmnor, 
and  drivu  out  every  evil  thought  and 
firliu^. 

To  entcTtuin  the  Lonl  118  our  guest  is 
to  act  the  soul  in  onlcr  as  well  as  we 
nuiy»  to  cleaiitMi  it  from  whatever  is 
offeusive  to  His  sight,  aud  to  ])ut  a 
waieh  U]ion  the  life,  tliat  uothiug  Ix; 
said  or  done  that  shall  l)e  painful  to 
ills  pun*  nud  loving  Si)irit — not  that 
wc  shall  always  succ*(Xjd  in  doing  this  in 
every  iNirtieular,  but  the  sincere  desire 
and  effort  to  do  so  will  lie  aarepiablc  to 
Him,  aud  His  graot;  will  ever  be  rc>ady 
to  cover  all  shortcomings  with  Divine 
forglveuesH.  Tlie  ])reHc-nce  of  Christ  iis 
the  guest  of  the  heart  is  an  influence 
which  tends  to  expel  all  evil  frum  tlu; 
soul.  The  ffflt  aiul  I'herished  sf/nsc  of 
His  presence  is  a  Simetlfying  power  in 
tbc  believer's  chanictrT.  Christ  and  sin 
cannot  dwell  iunicably  together  in  any 
heart.  lie  will  not  re:nain  whea>  sin  is 
suffered  to  remain.  As  we  fully  realize 
and  appnxriate  His  pn*senco  with  ils, 
we  bectime  vigilant  and  diligent  to 
cleanse  our  hearts  from  all  evil,  and  to 
regulate  our  lives  acconling  to  its  own 
holy  teaching.  What  a  restnunt  upon 
every  wn>ng  tendency  is  the  conscious- 
ness of  His  blessed  ])a>scuice  I  There  is 
nothing  like  it  to  pn?K<;rve  us  from  sin, 
to  deliver  us  fn>ni  U^mptiition,  to  pro- 
mote iu  us  the  growth  of  every  pure 
desin;  and  holy  principle.  For  this 
leusou,  as  well  :is  for  the  debt  of  grati- 
tude we  owe  Him,  we  should  seek  to 
picsGrvc,  ever  vivid,  within  us  the  st;nsc 
of  His  presence  as  our  lifehmg  friend, 
our  honored  and  beloved  guest. 

4.  One  tliought  more  I  commend  to 
jour  rclIi*ction.  The  cntertjiinment  of 
a  guest  implies  ass(x;iation  or  fellowship 
with  bim.  Wiien  you  have  a  guest  in 
your  house,  you  give  him  as  much  of 
jour  time  as  you  can  spare  from  other 
duties,  not  only  to  contributt?  to  his 
enjoyment,  but  that  you  also  may  enjoy 
his  society.  You  do  not  leave  him  en- 
tirely to  lifmself,  to  pass  the  time  alone 
u  best  be  xmoky.  But  you  engage  in 
oonvenation  with  him;  you  devote 
much  of  the  tiino  to  social  fellowship. 


If  Christ  l)c  our  gut\«<t,  then  we  should 
enjoy  conscious  fellowship  with  Him ; 
we  should  hold  freqiienl  convcrstt  with 
Him;  we  shouhl  often  f%pi\'tk  to  Him, 
and  listen  to  His  voice  speaking  to  us 
in  return.  Is  He  our  guest,  and  yet  do 
we  avoid  Him,  seldom  speiiking  to 
Him,  seldom,  if  ever,  conversing  with 
Him,  never  taking  delight  in  His 
wHiiety?  Do  we  never  sit  d<»wn  with 
Him  in  tpiiet  converse  of  the  spirit?  If 
we  do  not,  how  can  we  say  that  we 
have  received  Hhu  jis  tmr  guest?  If 
we  have  indeed  thrown  open  the  door  of 
our  heart  t^)  Him  and  given  Him  a  wel- 
come, we  shall  certaiidy  have  suflicii^nt 
appreciation  of  His  presence  to  devote 
a  little  tim(^  now  and  then  to  spiritual 
converse  with  Him. 

A  Christian  who  treat,s  his  Divine 
Guest  with  siicMit  indilTercncc,  who 
eonics  and  giN's  iH'fore  Hhu  without  a 
wonl,  who  fiM^Is  no  impulsi;  to  speak 
with  Him  in  pra^'cr  and  finds  no  pleas- 
uni  in  holding  convers«.t  of  tht;  spirit 
with  Him,  can  sucli  a  tiling  be?  Can 
a  Cliristian  heart  be  voitrless,  won  Hess. 
l>niyerless — knowing  nothing  of  prayer 
ex<rj)t  as  a  perfunctory  form,  and  noth- 
ing of  thii  jj>y  f(»r  gniti'ful,  loving  medi- 
tation upon  HiuL  who  is  the  Christian's 
iKrst  friend?  No;  pniyerful  converse 
witli  Christ  is  tin;  vital  es.sence,  the  c!ii<"f 
joy,  and  t!ie  liidden  strengtii  oT  the 
Christian  life.  In  prayer,  in  the  study 
of  His  words  and  works,  in  meditation 
upon  His  truth  and  love,  wo  shtmld 
often  hold  couvc^rst^  !ind  n^ilizt^  our 
fellowship  with  the  Lord  of  all  gr:u:e 
an<l  glory.  It  is  good  for  us,  go<Ml 
beyond  the  power  of  words  to  expn'ss, 
to  sit  at  the  feet  of  this  Blcsse<l  Guest, 
as  did  Mary  of  old,  and  listen  to  His 
gnicious  teachings. 

Gu(?st  of  the  heart,  guest  of  the 
world,  have  w*e  no  room  for  Him  ;  shall 
we  refu.se  Him  a  place  in  our  lives  ;  shall 
we.  withhold  from  Him  the  Ix^st  place, 
the  supreme  place?  Who,  then,  shall 
be  our  Divine  Host,  to  welcome  and 
entertain  us  cm  high?  It  is  His  own 
demand  :  "  Where  is  the  guest-chamlKT 
of  thy  soul,  prepared  and  furnished  for 
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M«\  that  T  in:iy  nhido  with  th<M*  through 
life,  and  thou  with  Mo  throii>;h  vXn^x- 
uity?" 

SAVED  B7  HOPE. 
By    Rkv.    William    I!.    AhLiiKiniiT 

[(  'OXGREOATIONAL]  ,     DOKCHESTEIi, 

3Iahs. 
For  ffc  arfmvcdhy  h/o%K. — Item.  viii.  24. 

IIorK  is  tluit  sonu'thiu;;  which  David 
Hiimo  falls  "the  n^al  ridu^s. "  Paul 
Refers  t<>  it  very  ofU'n  in  his  epistles, 
lie  says  it  is  one  of  the  thin^^s  which 
abide.  "  WhetluT  there  bo  pnjj>Iiecii'S, 
they  shall  fail ;  whether  there  be 
tongues,  they  shall  ccasi* ;  whether 
there  bo  knowledge,  it  shall  vanish 
away.  And  now  abidotli  faith,  hope, 
charity,  these  three;  but  the  greatest 
of  these  is  charity.  "  How  long  hope 
will  abide,  Paul  docs  not  Siiv.  WhetlK.T 
it  will  go  with  us  into  the  beyond 
seems  to  bo  an  open  question.  I^ove 
will.  It  is  clearly  eternal.  Faith  will 
some  day  Ixj  exchanged  for  sight.  I  lope 
will  Ih;  lost  in  glad  fruition.  Hence  the 
remark  of  Colton :  **  Hope  is  manifestly 
terrestrial.  Its  very  existence  must  be 
lost  in  the  overwhelming  realities  of 
futurity.  The  future  can  have  no  room 
either  for  fear,  or  its  opposite,  hope,  for 
fear  anticipates  suilering,  and  hope  en- 
joyment; but  where  both  are  final, 
fixed  and  full,  what  place  remains  for 
either?  Fear  and  hope  are  of  the  earth 
earthy — the  pale  and  trembling  daugh- 
ters of  mortality — for  in  heaven  we  can 
fear  no  change,  and  in  hell  no  change  is 
to  be  feared. " 

It  is  not  alike  clear  to  all  persons  that 
faith  and  hope  will  not  be  needed  in  tlie 
other  world.  It  is,  I  think,  clear  to  all. 
they  are  needed  in  this.  They  have 
been  likened  to  *' twin -sisters,  both 
beautiful  as  they  can  be,  and  very  often 
mistaken  the  one  for  the  other.  "  "  Be- 
tween them,  "  says  a  well-known  writer, 
'^  there  is  this  clear  difference,  that 
while  'hope  expects,  faith  inspects; 
while  hope  is  like  Mary,  looking  up- 
ward,   faith   is   like   Martha,  looking 


atwanl ;  while  the  light  in  the  eyes  of 
hope  is  high,  the  light  in  the  eyes  of 
faith  is  strong ;  while  hope  trembles  in 
expeiUtion.  faith  is  quiet  in  posscssioiL 
Hope  leaps  out  toward  what  will  be; 
faith  holds  on  to  what  is.  Hope  ideal- 
iz(!S ;  faith  n*alizes.  Faith  sees ;  hope 
foresees.  Faith  is  the  substance  of 
things  hoped  for,  the  evidence  of  things 
not  seen ;  hope  is  the  anchor  of  the 
soul,  sure  and  steadfast,  entering  into 
that  within  the  veil.  * " 

Our  text  fljjys,  *'Wc  are  saved  by 
hop(>.  '^  Ordinarily,  we  do  not  think  of 
ho]>e  as  performing  this  oflice.  Else- 
when>  in  the  Scriptures  wc  read  that 
*•  we  are  saved  by  faith.  "  In  another 
place  it  is  distinctly  stated  that  **  we  are 
saved  by  grace.  **  I  am  quite  sure  most 
of  you  will  recall  other  passages  in  the 
Bible,  where  it  is  said  **'  we  are  saved  by 
Jesus  Christ.  **  It  is  Just  such  seeming 
contradictions  as  these  that  the  critic 
likes  to  get  hold  of.  He  makes  the 
most  of  them  against  the  Bible,  without 
trying  to  see  if  they  could  not  be 
honestly  explained  and  harmonixed. 
If  he  will  not  do  this,  we  must.  With- 
out attempting  any  learned  or  labored 
exposition  of  this  passage  of  Scripture, 
let  us  agree  that  it  is  only  doing  as  we 
ought  to  do  with  any  book,  to  try  to 
catch  the  meaning  of  the  writer— to 
interpret  his  words  in  their  connection. 
When  Paul  says  hope  saves,  he  miy 
mean  in  a  different  way  from  faith,  or 
grace,  or  the  Lord  Jesus.  There  are 
different  kinds  of  salvation.  A  man 
may  be  saved  from  drowning,  from 
bankruptcy,  from  violence  or  despair 
without  reference  to  the  salvation  of 
his  soul  from  sin  and  death.  It  will  be 
fitting  for  us  to  inquire  if  the  apostle 
had  not  some  special  thought  of  this 
kind  in  view  when  he  wrote  these  words 
of  the  text. 

If  wc  examine  this  8th  chapter  of 
Romans,  we  shall  find  he  is  dealing  with 
the  subject  of  suffering  as  the  result  of 
sin,  and  by  what  means  we  may  hope, 
eventually,  to  find  deliverance.  In- 
directly, he  shows  that  sin  has  brought 
its  pain  and  penalty  on  all  creation. 
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"We  know,  **  he  says,  ''that  tho  whole 
creation  groaneth  and  travaileth  in  pain 
together  until  now.  Even  wo  who  have 
been  zedocmed  from  the  condemnation 
of  the  law,  and  from  tho  curse  of  Bin, 
have  not  aa  yet  been  freed  from  its  cou- 
lequences.  We  suffer  from  its  effects 
every  day  of  our  lives,  and  we  shall  so 
kmg  aa  we  live  in  this  world.  But  this 
is  not  to  be  to  us  an  occasion  of  sadness 
and  despair,  because  a  time  of  entire 
exemption  is  coming.  We  have  been 
adopted  into  God's  redeemed  family 
through  the  redemption  purchased  by 
Christ.  We  are  going  where  sin  and 
suffering  cannot  come.  Even  these 
poor  bodies,  so  full  of  aches  and  pains, 
are  to  be  redeemed.  This  is  our  hope, 
and  in  this  hope  wo  wait  with  patience, 
ooofldence,  and  uncomplaining.  ''For 
we  are  saved  by  hope ;  but  hope  that  is 
Men  ia  not  hope ;  for  what  a  man  seeth, 
why  doth  he  yet  hope  for?  But  if  we 
hope  for  that  we  see  not,  then  do  we 
with  patience  wait  for  it.  "  It  is  with  a 
desire  to  illustrate  and  enforce  this  truth 
of  the  text,  for  your  comfort  and  en- 
ooungement,  that  I  ask  you  to  consider 
two  or  three  things  further  about  this 
hope,  which,  in  order  to  distinguish  it, 
I  will  call  Christian  Hope.  The  first 
thing  which  I  wish  to  say  about  Chris- 
tian Hope  is  that  it  is 

I.   A  SAFE  WOPK. 

Hope  is  a  part  and  power  of  human 
nature.  But  all  hope  is  not  Christian, 
and  Is  not  safe  or  sure.  All  men  have 
hopes,  but  not  good  hopes.  Some 
natures  are  more  hopeful  than  others, 
and  some  hopes  are  better  than  others. 
The  Bible  says  bad  men  have  hoi>es, 
Mine  of  which  can  never  be  realized. 
"The  hope  of  the  hypocrite  shall  be  cut 
off."  "The  hope  of  the  unjust  man 
perisbeth.  **  How  many  men  have 
hopes  that  are  built  on  an  insecure  or 
false  foundation !  Life  is  full  of  blighted 
hopea^  and  yet  the  only  thing  that 
makes  life  tolerable  to  thousands  of  per- 
MDS  is  their  hope.  Some  are  hoping,  as 
it  were,  against  hope.  They  have  been 
disappointed  times  without  number, 
jet  somehow    tiiey  hope   again,  and 


when  hope  gives  out  all  is  gone.  Then 
come  collapse,  mental  disorder,  mad- 
ness, suicide.  Oh,  how  many  such  in- 
stances there  arc — blasted  hopes  and 
rumed  lives!  Human  hopes  are  so 
treacherous.  They  are  so  often  ill- 
formed  and  poorly  founded.  They  are 
like  tho  house  that  was  built  on  the 
sand.  When  tlie  winds  and  the  floods 
come  and  beat  upon  them,  they  fall, 
and  oftentimes  great  is  the  fall  of  them — 
great  in  its  calamity  and  consequences. 
Such,  too  often  is  the  case  with  hopes 
built  on  human  promises — on  tho  gains, 
pleasures,  friendships,  fortunes  of  this 
world. 

Christian  hope  is  a  safe  hope,  because 
it  builds  on  the  promises  of  Qod,  which 
cannot  be  broken.  Whatever  lie  has 
promised  for  this  life— pardon,  peace, 
prosperity— if  tho  conditions  of  tlie 
promise  are  met,  hope  is  never  dis- 
appointed. Experiencing  so  much  of 
God*s  goodness  here,  we  surely  can 
trust  Him  for  whatever  is  promised 
hereafter.  So  tho  Psalmist  says: 
"  Happy  is  he  whose  hope  is  in  tho  Lord 
his  God.  **  And  Jeremiah  echoes  the 
same  thought  when  ho  says,  "Blessed 
is  the  man  whose  hope  the  Lord  is. " 
These  testimonies  could  be  supported 
from  tho  experience  of  thousands  of 
God  *s  children,  showing  that  there  are 
no  blighted  and  blasted  hopes  when 
they  are  built  on  the  sure  promises  of 
God*s  word,  since  all  the  promises  of 
Gkxl  are  Yea,  and  Amen,  in  Christ 
Jesus. 

Christian  hope  is  a  safe  hope,  because 
it  has  a  moral  basis.  There  is  nothing 
in  it  which  disappoints  or  demoralizes. 
Its  uplift  is  heavenly.  It  is  this  hope 
of  which  Liddon  si>eaks  when  ho  calls 
it  "the  soul  of  mond  vitality.  "  Any 
many  or  society  of  men  who  would  live, 
in  the  moral  sense  of  life,  must  be 
looking  forward  to  something.  Pre- 
cious as  must  be  the  inheritance  of  the 
past  to  every  true-hearted  and  generous 
man,  what  is  the  past  without  the 
future?  What  is  memory  unaccom- 
panied by  hoi>eY  In  the  case  of  the 
individual,  as  in  the  case  of  thft  i^aXv^\i 
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and  church,  hij^h  and  earnest  purpose 
will  die  outrif<;ht  if  it  ifl  p(>nnitt4Hl  to 
sink  into  the  placid  reverie  of  p(>ri)etual 
rutn>spcirt.  **  Another  thing  which  may 
Iwsaid  about  Christian  hoix^  is  that  it  is 

II.    A  M'STAININd  IIOPK. 

Who  of  us  do(.'s  not  mvd  such  a  hoiK^? 
Wc  need  it  in  our  work.  Most  of  us 
nn.>  willing  to  labor,  and  some  of  us  to 
lal)or  hard,  if  only  we  can  sih;  the  re- 
turn or  rewanl  of  our  labor.  In 
Christian  work,  it  is  iM»culiarly  true  that 
we  have  to  sow  in  ho]H^  and  till  in 
ho|M».  Very  oft-en  the  sower  and  the 
tiller  never  see  the  harvest.  **  One  sow- 
eth  and  anotluT  n^apetli.  *"  This  is  not 
always  so.  There  is  another  Scripture 
which  stiys,  "'He  that  gtx'th  forth  and 
weeiwth.  In^aring  i)recious  s<'<'d,  shall 
doubtless  <-onie  again  with  rejoicing, 
bringing  his  sheaves  with  him.  **  The 
harvest  is,  howevcT.  often  delayed  for 
one  n*ason  or  otluT,  and  wt;  have  to 
work  and  wait.  IIo])e  helps  us.  It 
kcHips  us  from  lM>comiiig  impati(*nt  and 
dishearteneil.  The  S<'rij)ture  says: 
"It  is  g(XHl  that  a  man  should  lM>th 
hoiN!  and  (iui(>tly  wait  for  the  salvation 
of  the  Ijonl.  "  Some  things  cannot  I)e 
done  in  a  hurrv.  God*s  work  is  im- 
porlant  work — work  that  hist.s  through 
all  eternity.  It  t^ikes  tinu^  to  do  it,  and 
do  it  well.  Some  of  us  want  \k\  sec  at 
ont-e  the  fruit  of  our  lal>or.  and  some 
act  as  though  they  ex])ected  fruit  with- 
out nmch  labor.  Tlie  man  or  woman 
who  cjin  wait  in  boi>e  for  some  things 
which  neither  work,  nor  wealth,  nor 
hurrj',  nor  fn-t  can  .secure,  has  a  mine 
of  happiness  which  most  of  us  do  not 
possc;ss.  It  is  hard  to  work  on  and 
wait — wait  and  work  when  energies 
have  grown  tired,  when  resources  have 
given  out,  when  conlldence  in  ourselves 
and  of  others  in  us  is  almost  exhausted. 
Hope  is  the  last  thing  to  surn*ndcr.  It 
hangs  cm.  It  continues  to  expect.  It 
gri])s  the  thing  once  more,  and  that  last 
grip  conquers. 

What  illustrations  we  have  of  this 
truth  on  evt?rv  hand  !  There  was  IJcr- 
nartl  Palis.sy,  the  French  potU*r.  lie 
was  bom  in  southern  France,  in  1509. 


Ilow  poor  he  was,  how  patient,  how 
tireless,  how  hopeful  of  success!  Hia 
one  desire  was  to'  learn  the  secret  uf 
enameling  i)ottery.  He  had  seen  the 
result  as  accomplished  in  another  coun- 
try, but  was  ignorant  of  the  procesB, 
the  materials,  the  method.  He  deter- 
miniHl,  with  Qod's  help,  to  doit.  He 
toili>d  and  waitinl  and  hoped.  He  earned 
money  and  spent  it  in  trying  to  wrest 
from  nature  her  secret.  lie  borrowed 
money.  He  impoverished  himself  and 
family.  He  was  ridiculefl  and  almost 
driven  frantic.  He  suspcndeil  his  efforts 
for  a  time,  earned  money,  and  camo 
Ixu'k  with  it  \K%  his  favorite  task.  When 
he  had  come  to  the  last  extremity,  burnt 
the  pi(^kets  from  his  fence  to  lire  his 
oven,  he  at  hist  succeeded.  The  enamel 
at  hmgth  a]>peared.  The  gloss  he 
sought  for  his  pottery  reflected  the 
smile  of  success  on  his  pinched  and  hag- 
gard f  a(«.  I  le  had  worked,  and  waited, 
and  hoped,  and  won.  Hope  never  de- 
serUul  him.  Through  all  the  weary 
years  she  sung  her  siren  song,  and  if  he 
had  onct)  refused  to  listen  he  had  been 
a  ruined  man. 

It  w:is  much  the  same  with  Cyrus 
Field  and  his  tnmsatlantic  cable.  Men 
sjiid,  "  It  (nmnot  be  done.  "  Mr.  Field 
Sidd,  '^  It  can.  **  Hope  stood  by  to  lend 
encounigement.  The  cable  was  made 
ready,  dn)p]XMl  into  the  ocean  and  broke 
in  two.  Men  sjiid.  **  We  told  you  so. " 
lIo])e  kept  Mr.  Field  from  giving  up. 
He  lished  the  cable  up  again,  united  its 
bniken  stnmds,  and  bound  two  conti- 
nents together  in  speaking  distance 
though  separated  by  three  thousand 
miles  of  tnickless  water.  The  first 
messag(>  that  tiashed  along  tluit  cable 
was  one  of  thanksgiving  to  Qod.  By 
His  aid  luipe  had  susUdueil  and  cod- 
(luered. 

11(^1  >e  sustains  not  only  in  work,  but 
in  sufTeriug.  In  sickness  and  sorrow 
hope  is  a  great  medicine.  In  )>erBecu- 
tiou  and  bitti^mess  it  sings  its  song  of 
llnal  delivenin(«.  The  confessors  and 
martyrs  of  the  early  Cliurch  knew  its 
sustaining  power.  Hope  sits  by  the 
sick-bed.      It  chases  away  tears  and 
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pains  with  its  songs  and  smiles.  It 
transforms  moans  into  mercies.  It  is 
last  to  yield.  Not  until  the  list  glim- 
mer of  light  has  gone  from  the  eyes — 
not  then  will  it  succumb.  It  follows 
the  chastened  spirit  into  the  world  be- 
yond, and  seeks  for  it  a  home  with  the 
angels  and  Gk)d.  Oh,  hope,  how  beauti- 
ful and  blessed  it  is !  It  is  the  good 
(Samaritan,  as  one  has  said,  "pouring 
oil  and  wine  into  the  wounds  and  mis- 
eries of  mankind.  "  The  student  knows 
it,  and  the  lover ;  the  patriot  knows  it, 
and  the  prisoner. 

I  have  a  book  in  my  library  called 
"  Andersonville  Diary. "  It  was  written 
by  a  gentleman  once  a  member  of  my 
congregation.  You  can  imagine  some- 
thing of  its  sad  story.  The  author 
simply  rcGonls  his  observations  and  ex- 
periences while  kept  a  prisoner  of  war 
in  that  historic  and  awful  pen.  The 
one  word  which  lightens  the  pages  of 
this  sorrowful  recital  is  this  blessed 
word  noFE.  The  one  tiling  which  kept 
this  man  alive,  while  himdrcds  were 
dying  around  him,  wjis  hope.  lie  says 
''It  was  not  constituti(m,  not  medicine, 
not  favor,  tliat  was  the  secret  of  some 
men's  survival,  but  hoi)e,  hope — the 
never  giving  up  the  oxpcK*tation  of  de- 
liverance. "  Strongmen,  ho  says,  diod, 
not  from  starvation,  but  fn>ni  despair. 
''In  a  few  days,  n  whole  ('(unpany  of 
strong,  healthy  Massachusetts  8r)Idiors 
succumbed  to  their  fate  and  were  car- 
ried over  the  dead-line. "  Here  is  an 
entry :  **  It  is  Sabbath  day.  May  39th. 
Nearly  a  thousand  men  liave  just  come 
in.  A  great  many  give  right  up  and 
die  in  a  few  weeks,  and  some  in  a  single 
week.  I  am  gradually  gn)wing  worse. 
Still,  I  hope  to  last  some  time  yet,  and 
in  the  mean  time  relief  may  come.  If 
'tweren't  for  hope,  the  heart  would 
break ;  but  I  am  hopeful  yet.  "  That 
man's  name  was  John  L.  Ransom.  I  lis 
hope  brought  him  out.  lie  liveil  to 
publish  his  diary  and  do  good.  I  think 
of  him  as  a  hero  of  hope.  He  never 
quite  lost  heart  or  hope  in  himself,  in 
the  cause  for  which  he  sufTere<l,  in  tlie 
Ood  he  loved  and  served.     Uopc  sus- 


tains. Wo  come  now,  in  conclusion,  to 
one  other  point.  A  hope  that  is  safe 
and  does  so  much  to  sustain  must  be 

III.    A  SAVTNO  HOPE. 

This  is  Paul's  claim.  If  any  man 
had  reason  to  lose  confidence  in  men, 
and  in  the  world  in  general,  he  hod. 
The  reason  he  was  so  hopeful  for  the 
€k>spel,  the  Church,  the  future,  for  him- 
self, was  because  he  had  confidence  in 
all  tlrnt  Jesus  Christ  said  and  did.  He 
could  not  treat  Christ  as  a  charlatan,  or 
Christianity  as  u  chimera.  To  him 
these  things  were  the  real,  the  abiding, 
the  most  blessed  things  for  time  and 
eternity.  So  he  could  speak  of  hop)e  as 
an  anchor  to  the  sou],  sure  and  stead- 
fast, entering  into  that  within  tlio  veil. 
With  all  his  perplexities,  stripes,  sliip- 
wrccks,  imprisonments,  he  is  the  most 
cheery  an<l  courageous  soul  of  that  or 
almost  any  other  period.  How  he 
might  have  dwelt  on  his  hardships,  and 
filled  his  letters  with  complaints !  In- 
stead of  that,  he  is  constantly  cheering 
and  confirming  tliosc  who  never  knew 
one-half  the  privation  and  pain  which 
he  suffered.  What  helped  and  sus- 
tained Paul?  It  was  his  hope.  "I 
reckon,  "  he  sjxid,  "  the  suff(»rings  of  this 
present  Uhm;  an;  not  worthy  to  l)e  com- 
pared witli  the  glory  whi(^h  shall  Ikj  re- 
vealed in  us."  "If  in  this  life  only,  " 
he  said,  '*  we  liave  hope  in  C-hrist.  we 
are  of  all  men  most  miserable.  "  Paul's 
hoiHJ  reached  into  tlie  lH»yoiid.  It  took 
fast  hold  on  QcnI  and  Heaven.  When 
called  before  petty  kings  and  mighty 
emiMinirs  to  testify  concerning  this 
hope,  he  never  blanclied  nor  apologized. 
Before  Agrippa  he  said  :  ^  I  sUind  and 
am  judged  for  tlie  hope  of  the  promise 
made  of  God  unto  our  fathers.  *" 

Ho|>e  saves— saves  self-respect,  saves 
the  spirit  from  smart  wlien  the  body 
may  be  racked  with  pain ;  saves  the 
soul  when  the  things  of  this  world  fade 
from  sight,  and  the  eternal  world  dawns 
on  our  vision.  No  one  thinks  I^aul's 
hope*  failed  him.  If  it  did,  ours  is  not 
worth  the  name.  Thank  God  for  a 
hope  that  will  not  fail  us  at  tike  end. 
This  world   is  full  of  false  hopes,  of 
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heartaclies.  and  disappointments.  Life 
does  not  bring  to  one-half  the  iXK>plc 
^hat  they  thought  it  would  bring. 
Even  those  who  have  been  sated  with 
the  good  things  of  this  world  And  them 
losing  their  relish  as  life  wears  on. 
AVhat  is  all  the  good  of  this  world  when 
attained,  if  the  soul  of  nian  conies  to 
the  end  of  life  enii)ty  and  i)Oor,  without 
hope,  a  good  liofK'  of  Ih^aveu,  and  with- 
out G(k1  ?  When  WalttT  Scott  was  near 
to  his  end,  he  said  to  his  son-in-law, 
liOi-khart :  **I  nmv  have  but  a  minute  to 
s]H*ak  to  you.  My  dear,  be  a  good 
man— be  virtuous — be  religious — be  a 
g(KMl  man.  Nothing  else  will  give 
you  luiy  comfort  when  you  come  to  lie 
here. " 

Scott  bore  tliis  testimony  in  his  death. 
Paul  bore  it  all  through  his  life.  Be- 
loved, let  us  live  in  hope,  if  we  would 
be  saved  by  it. 

You  have  heard  the  story  of  a  great 
king  who  sent  his  servants  to  level  a 
forest,  to  plow  it  and  plant  it,  and 
bring  back  to  him  the  harvest.  One 
laborer  was  named  Faith,  another  In- 
dustry, another  Patience,  another  Self- 
Denial,  another  Importunity.  To  cheer 
their  toil  they  took  along  their  sister 
Hope.  While  they  worked  she  sang. 
When  they  became  discouraged,  she 
found  a  way  to  cheer  them.  When  they 
saw  nothing  but  stumps  and  soil,  she 
talked  about  the  harvest.  So  they  kept 
at  it,  until  finally  they  shouted  harvest- 
home,  because  Hope  never  refrained 
from  singing  and  encouraging.  The 
moral  is  plain.  God  has  placed  us  hero 
to  cultivate  His  vineyard,  and  return  to 
ilim  the  harvest.  When  things  look 
dark  and  discouraging  to  us,  let  us  hear 
this  song  of  hope,  breaking  on  our  ears 
with  heavenly  sweetness,  and  let  us 
realize  that  we  arc  sustained  and  com- 
forted and  saved  by  Hoi3e. 

"Now  our  I-iord  Jesus  Christ  Him- 
self, and  God,  even  our  Father,  who 
hath  loved  us,  and  hath  given  us  ever- 
lasting consolation  and  good  hope 
tiirough  grace,  comfort  your  hearts  and 
establish  you  in  every  good  word  and 
work. " 


GOD'S  BXaETEOUSNESS  LZZB  TEE 
XOUNTAINS. 

By  Rev.  J.  Klliott  Wright.  D.D. 

[PRE6BYTE111A>'],  LoCK  HaVEK,  Pa. 

Thy    rightcovstiess    U  like    the   great 
moutUaitis. — Ps.  xxxvl.  6. 

TniB  statement  suggests  to  us,  by  way 
of  illustration,  the  marvelous  ricfanesB 
and  lx3auty  of  the  Bible.  It  has  a 
wealth  of  natural  illustration  and  anal- 
ogy which  has  given  to  its  pages  through 
all  the  centuries  a  i)eculiar  attractive- 
ness. We  stand  face  to  face  with  the 
sky,  with  the  sea,  with  the  mountains, 
when  we  study  the  Bible ;  the  storm- 
cloud  gathers  above  our  heads,  and  we 
see  the  flash  of  tlie  lightning,  or  hear 
the  rush  of  the  wind ;  wc  look  out  upon 
tlie  desert  with  Moses,  or  we  hide  our- 
selves in  the  moimtain  cave  with  Elijah, 
or  with  David ;  we  study  the  cedan  of 
Lebanon,  with  Solomon  for  our  teacher, 
or  the  lilies  of  the  mountain  slope,  with 
Jesus  Christ.  To  the  people  of  God  in 
the  earlier  centuries,  all  nature  was 
sacred.  **  The  thunder  was  God *8  voioe, 
and  the  lightning  was  the  flash  of  His 
eye ;  tlie  clouds  were  His  chariots,  and 
the  winds  were  His  messengers;  He 
gathered  the  snows  on  the  summit  of 
Lebimon,  and  caused  the  morning  and 
evening  dew ;  His  arm  lifted  the  waters 
of  the  boisterous  sea ;  He  touched  the 
mountains,  and  they  trembled  and 
smoked.  ^  On  every  hand  they  saw  the 
tokens  of  God,  and,  in  the  most  simple 
and  reverent  manner,  they  bowed  before 
Him  and  rendered  Him  worship. 

We  cannot  wonder  at  this,  when  we 
think  of  the  traming  of  this  people  of 
God.  They  had  their  national  orighi 
amid  the  mountains  of  Sinai,  and  there 
is,  perhaps,  no  wilder  scenery  on  the 
face  of  the  earth ;  and  that  sceneiy  was 
associated  directly  with  the  presence 
and  the  power  of  the  Qod  they  wor- 
shiped, so  that  ever  afterward  in  the 
thoughts  of  their  minds  the  mountaimi 
were  peculiarly  sacred. 

They  had  a  home  assigned  them,  by 
the  mercy  of  God,  within  the  borden 
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of  irhich  there  was  every  variety  of 
scenery  and  climate,  of  verdure  and 
Bofl.  Indeed,  it  is  remarkable  that 
within  such  narrow  limits  as  Canaan 
there  should  be  such  profusion  and 
diversity  of  nature :  Ilermon  to  the 
north,  with  its  snowy  peak,  and  the 
desert  to  the  south ;  the  valley  of  the 
Jordan,  with  its  rocky  uplands,  and 
the  deadly  sea  of  salt ;  the  magnifia^nt 
pasture  fields  and  clustering  vineyards, 
and  the  long  stretch  of  scacoast  on  the 
western  border,  from  Tyre  to  Joppa. 
.  .  .  Can  we  wonder  that  this  people 
should  have  a  reverence  for  nature,  and 
a  sympathy  with  nature?  Can  wo 
wonder  at  the  exquisite  touches  of 
beauty  in  their  prophecies  and  psalms? 
Or  that  Hie  Man  of  Nazareth  should  so 
fascinate  the  people  with  his  knowl- 
edge of  nature,  and  his  usage  of  nature? 

It  is  this,  in  part,  which  invests  Qod*s 
Book  with  that  vigor  and  freshness, 
which  adapts  it  to  every  generation  and 
people.  It  is  old  as  the  centuries,  yet 
forever  new ;  and  it  takes  hold  upon 
men,  like  the  summer  sunsets  we  some- 
times see,  with  their  golden  glories  and 
flashing  splendors,  or  like  the  stretches 
of  landscape  we  sometimes  see  from 
the  summits  of  the  mountains.  God 
intended  it  so,  tliat  this  Book  should 
live,  and  should  quicken  men's  hearts 
to  the  ends  of  the  ages ;  and  hence  He 
determined  the  home,  and  He  ordered 
the  traiuing  of  the  chosen  people  amid 
a  very  profusion  of  nature's  wonders. 

As  reganis  the  mountains,  we  can 
never  lose  sight  of  their  glorious  prom- 
inence in  Bible  story.  Hermon  and 
Pisgah,  Horeb  and  Carmel  and  Olivet, 
can  we  ever  forget  them?  They  are 
linked  forever  in  the  memories  of  men 
with  Moses  and  Elijah  and  Jesus  Christ ; 
and  some  of  the  grandest  messages  God 
has  uttered,  and  some  of  the  sweetest 
and  tendcrest  teachings,  have  come  to 
OS  from  the  slopes  of  the  mountains,  or 
from  the  bleak  and  rugged  summits  of 
the  mountains,  which  crown  them  and 
constitute  their  glory. 

''Thy  righteousness  is  like  the  great 
mountains.**    Wlmt  is  that  ri<r]iti'Ous- 


ness  but  the  character  of  Gk)d,  the  sum 
of  His  attributes,  the  very  fulness  of 
His  nature  and  life  ?  There  is,  it  is  true, 
no  uniform  usage  of  the  word  in  the 
Bible ;  but  in  its  broadest  application, 
it  invariably  signifies  tlie  perfectness 
and  the  glory  of  the  Divine  character ; 
and  this,  the  Psalmist  says — this  aggre- 
gated beauty  of  wisdom  and  goodness, 
of  holiness  and  justice — this  is  ^  like  the 
great  mountains. " 

We  can  only  conjecture  the  ruling 
and  dominant  thought  of  the  Psalmist, 
the  thought  which  suggested  the  com- 
parison to  Him.  It  intimates  to  us 
quite  a  number  and  variety  of  impres- 
sive resemblances. 

1.  The  moim  tains  are  always  and 
everywhere  the  conspicuous  features. 
They  may  tower  toward  heaven,  like 
giant  sentinels,  standing  solitary,  im- 
movable, and  forever  the  same ;  or  they 
may  form  a  continuous  ridge  or  chain, 
like  a  great  unbroken  headland  or 
promontory.  It  does  not  matter  the 
form  they  take,  they  are  the  prominent 
features;  they  rise  in  their  majesty 
above  and  beyond  tlie  Bul)ordiuatod 
things  the  landscape  holds — tlie  forests, 
the  farms,  the  villages,  the  river — and 
you  lift  your  eyes  incessantly  to  them ; 
they  dominate  the  landscape.  The 
glittering  spire  of  Hermon  and  the 
cedar-crowned  ranges  of  Lebanon  were 
forever  visible  to  the  people  of  Pales- 
tine, and  they  no  doubt  had  their  in- 
fluence on  them.  It  is  impossible,  I 
think,  to  live  in  the  midst  of  impressive 
scenery — to  see  nature's  majestic  crea- 
tions— and  not  be  molded  or  influenced 
in  some  way,  or  feel  the  touch  of  it 
in  temper  or  char]i(;t4;r. 

It  is  so  with  that  righteousness  re- 
ferred to  here — the  glory  of  God — the 
Divine  perfection  and  purity ;  it  is  the 
prominent  feature,  the  c*onspicuous 
o)>ject;  it  dominates  the  universe. 
Nature  reveals  this  righteousness  to  us, 
for  *'the  heavens  declare  the  glory  of 
God ;  day  unto  day  uttereth  speech ; 
night  unto  night  showcth  knowledge.  ** 
Providence  reveals  this  righteousness 
to  us,  for  *'lle  is  not  far  from  everj' 
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one  of  us :  in  Iliin  wo  live,  and  move. 
And  have  our  Ixtinf!^.  **  Gnux)  reveals 
this  rigliteousm>ss  t4)  us,  for  **  the  Wonl 
was  nuuie  tlesh  and  dwelt  among  us, 
and  we  Ix'held  His  glory,  the  glory  as 
of  the  only  lN*gott(>n  of  the  Father,  full 
of  gnire  and  truth.  "  Indet^d  we  can- 
not get  away  from  the  righteousness  of 
GinI.  Above  all  human  governments 
and  earthly  :iflsooiations,  above  all  the 
pjissiouA  of  men  and  all  the  changes  of 
history,  above  the  intonrsts  which  ab- 

« 

sorb  us  and  the  ambitions  which  iutlame 
us,  GcnTs  glorious  righteousness  is  for- 
ever conspicuous.  It  stands  out  in  the 
law  like  the  cmgs  of  Sinai,  where  the 
law  was  revealed.  It  nms  tlinmgh  the 
cycles  of  huniun  history  like  those 
tt>wering  and  tn-mendous  r:mg<*s  of 
mountains,  the  IliniuLiyas.  the  Andes. 
Whichever  way  we  turn  in  the  course* 
of  our  ])ilgrimage,  GihI's  majesty  as- 
s«^rts  itself ;  we  see  the  glory  of  His 
goodness.  His  wisdom,  His  transcend- 
ent and  sovenfign  power. 

Is  it  not  a  n'stnuning  and  modifying 
and  developing  factor  in  human  history 
au«l  life?  C-an  we  have  such  surround- 
ings tL4  Pn)vidf'n(X)  a.«isigns  us.  and  not 
feel  in  some  way  the  influence  of 
them.  As  we  have  n'asou  to  l)e  thank- 
ful for  the  natund  scenery  in  tlu*  midst 
of  which  we  live,  so  a  pn) founder  grati- 
tude should  1n^  kindled  within  us  in 
view  of  our  mond  and  spiritual  en- 
vironment. 

2.  The  mountiuns  are  constimtly  re- 
femMl  to  in  Scripture  a.s  the  symbi»ls  of 
perp<*tuity.  It  is  a  pertinent  symbol. 
**  Btini  of  fm*,  earthquake,  subterrane- 
ous forces,  and  sul)jecte<i  to  the  changes 
of  the  atmosphen*  and  (>lem(^nts,  they 
none  the  less  stand."  "The  strt-ngth 
of  the  hills  is  His  also.  "  "IJeforethe 
niount-iins  were  brought  forth,  or  ever 
Thou  hatlst  formed  the  earth  and  the 
world,  even  fmm  everlasting  to  ever- 
lasting. 'I'hou  art  God.  **  They  are  bea- 
cons of  eternity.  They  stand  in  their 
places,  age  after  age,  defying  the  wn- 
turies.  Tlujy  seem  buttresseil  with 
indestructib1(>  masc^nry.  Kuskin  calls 
them  the  l)ones  of  the  earth,  the  un- 


yielding foundations  or  framework, 
thrown  up  to  show  us  the  sticngth  of 
the  structure,  and  to  inspire  our  oond- 
dence.  The  sea  is  the  symbol  of  agita- 
tion and  restlessness;  the  mountains 
are  the  symbols  of  eternal  perpetuity. 

80  is  it  with  God*s  righteousness.  It 
knows  no  decay,  no  change,  no  slight- 
est variableness  nor  shadow  of  tumfaig ; 
it  is  th(^  same  in  all  ages,  for  all  races : 
"*  tlu*  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for- 
ever. " 

We  may  not  be  in  harmony  with  the 
righteousness  of  God  ;  we  may  resist  or 
antagonize  1 1  is  government.  His  pur- 
pose ;  but  we  arc  just  as  impotent  in 
such  a  c^se  as  are  tliose  who  object  to 
the  giant  mountains  which  are  lying 
across  their  pathway.  These  moun- 
tains may  mar  the  landscape,  seem- 
ingly ;  or  interfere  very  sadly  with 
vegetation  and  fndt fulness;  or  hinder 
the  movements  of  development  and 
pn)gn*ss;  or  change  the  currents  of 
rivers,  and  bar  the  pathway  of  travel — 
men  are  none  the  less  powerless  to  re- 
move them  or  change  them ;  they  must 
simply  a(Hx>pt  the  conditions  of  nature, 
and  adapt  themselves  to  tlie  mountains. 
...  So  God's  righteousness  asserts 
itsi^lf,  however  men  struggle.  His  law 
is  supn^me,  His  will  is  unchangeable ; 
and  the  part  of  wisdom  is  shnplyto 
ac(^^pt  it  as  an  eternal  fact,  and  by  the 
help  of  His  Spirit  adapt  ourselves  to  it— 
Ik^  bnnight  into  unison  and  harmony 
with  it. 

8.  The  mountains  arc  suggcsUveof 
somlMT  realities;  they  intimate  to  us 
the  agitations  and  the  struggles  of 
nature's  forces.  Dark  shadows  hang 
over  them  which  scarcely  the  simlight 
of  summer  dissipates ;  there  are  clois- 
U'nul  solitudes,  where  the  gloom  is 
oppressive  even  to  healthy  spirits ;  we 
8e(!  tlui  marks  of  violence  cut  into  the 
mountains,  and  the  tokens  of  devasta- 
tion— great  rocks  heaped  together, 
abrupt  declivities,  barren  and  desokite 
wast(>s.  Fire,  earthquake,  tempest, 
cloudburst,  these  have  smitten  them, 
and  they  sttmd  as  the  tokens  of  God*8 
anger  and  vengeance.     In  the  moon- 
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talDB  and  on  the  desert,  we  sec  the 
cuTM  of  heaven  in  literal  fulfilment; 
there  is  blighting  and  wasting ;  there  is 
chaos  and  death. 

Hence,  from  the  earliest  ages,  there 
has  been  a  mystery  attaching  to  the 
mountains:  men  have  held  them  in 
awe;  they  have  had  an  unhealthful 
superstition  about  them;  they  have 
peopled  their  abodes  with  the  spirits  of 
darkness ;  they  have  trembled  to  invade 
them.  This  accounts  for  the  dark  idol- 
atries which  have  been  practiced  upon 
the  mountains,  the  mysterious  rites  of 
our  pagan  progenitors  in  the  forests  of 
Qennany,  amid  the  hills  of  Scothmd; 
it  actt>unts  for  the  weinl  superstitions  of 
the  mountains  which  have  lingered 
among  all  ignorant  peoples  even  until 
to-day.  They  have  inspired  the  senti- 
ments both  of  sanctity  and  terror ;  and 
while  men  have  shrunk  from  their 
gloomy  recesses,  they  have  yet  been  at- 
tracted to  them ;  they  have  worshiped 
upon  **  tlio  high  places,  **  and  rendered 
their  penance,  and  mortified  their  flesh. 

Ro  the  righteousness  of  God  has  im- 
pressed itself  upon  the  guilty  spirits  of 
mortal  men ;  they  liave  trembled  before 
the  majesties  of  Ills  holiness  and  jus- 
tice ;  Ilis  providence  lias  troubled  them  ; 
tbey  liavc  iKten  nistless,  \measy,  dis- 
turbed in  conscience,  becaust!  of  Ilis 
terrible  law.  .  .  .  Goil  displays.  Him- 
self incessantly  in  the  progress  of  liis- 
tory  as  a  God  who  "*  hates  ini(}uity, 
transgression,  and  sin,  nnd  can  by  no 
means  clear  tlu;  guilty.  **  And  hi>n(*o 
His  judgments  have  fallen  like  the 
storm  clouds  of  heaven,  and  are  falling 
t»-(lay.  There  is  a  mystery  in  His 
provklenco,  and  the  guilty  man  shrinks 
aud  hides  himself,  and  is  thonnighly 
overawed.  .  .  .  And  yet  Ims  tries  U^ 
conciliate  this  righteous  God.  All  his- 
tory Is  the  niconl  of  one  continuous 
struggle  between  <lcsire  and  fear.  Men 
dread  this  GckI  who  sits  in  the  heavens, 
and  yet  they  cannot  forget  Him,  and 
tbey  cannot  forsake  Him ;  they  arc  held 
irresistibly  within  the  cin^le  of  His  in- 
fluence ;  He  attnurts  them  through  the 
very  apprehension  they  have. 


4.  Though  the  mountains  suggest 
tlie  terrible  in  nature,  and  are  soirred 
and  seamed  and  rugged  from  the  stroke 
of  tlie  lightning  and  the  blast  of  the 
storm,  yet  there  is  a  dainty  and  marvel- 
ous beauty  about  them,  and  they  are 
wondrously  beneficent.  If  deprived  of 
the  ministry  the  mountains  render,  our 
earth  would  stagnate  into  pestilence 
and  be  utterly  unfruitful.  **  The  val- 
leys only  feed  us, "  says  Kuskin ; 
"  the  mountains  feed,  and  guard,  and 
strengthen. " 

There  are  three  great  ofllces  appointed 
to  the  moimtains,  and  they  forever  ful- 
fil those  ofllces:  They  distribute  tho 
water;  they  purify  the  air ;  they  enrich 
and  susUiiu  the  soil.  '*  The  sea  wave, 
with  all  its  iH'neficencc,  is  devouring 
and  terrible ;  but  the  silent  wave  of  the 
blue  mountain  is  lifted  to  heaven  in 
perpetual  mercy. "  How  the  invalids 
welcome  the  relief  of  the  moimtains, 
and  the  overwrought  workmen !  In- 
deed, they  are  an  absolute  antidote  to 
certain  diseases,  and  their  n^cup(;nitive 
properties,  Uieir  powt^rs  to  restore,  are 
perpc»tually  proved  by  outworn  sufTer- 
ors. 

The  mountains  also  render  a  moral 
service.  They  are  a  great.  impn»ssive 
architecture,  the  very  gr:in<h!ur  and 
silence  of  which  is  clo<iueut.  They 
siK>ak  to  us  of  Go<l,  whose  tliought  con- 
ceived them,  wliose  hand  formed  them  ; 
they  tell  of  the  power  of  this  mighty 
Clrt^ator.  of  His  iMjneficence  and  wis- 
dom, of  His  love  for  the  beautiful. 
They  arc  nature's  vast  catliednds,  cov- 
ered with  sculpturing,  painted  witli 
legend,  and  tliey  inspire  cm<ili(>ns  which 
aro  wondrously  conducive  to  develop- 
ment and  growth. 

I  think  it  is  Kuskin  who  suggests  the 
thought  that  it  would  Ik^  just  lus  absurd 
to  (ron<l(>nm  tlie  worM  iM'caust*  all  of 
it  cjinnot  be  occupied  as  it  wouhl  to 
condemn  it  because?  not  larger.  Those 
parts  which  are  covc^hmI  witli  rolling 
waves,  or  with  drifting  sjmds.  or  with 
fR'tting  i<'e,  or  witli  mattered  stones, 
have  als4i  a  mission  for  our  humanity. 
They  tc-ach   us  of  God;  they  till  Uie 
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thirst  of  the  heart  for  loveliness  and 
beauty ;  they  impress  great  moral  les- 
sons ui)on  us. 

So  the  righteousness  of  Ood  is  the  most 
supremely  beneflcent  power  which  the 
universe  knows.  It  is  this  which  makes 
possible  our  human  history,  our  mortal 
life ;  it  checks  and  controls  the  lawless 
foH'Cs  which  would  otherwise  ravage 
the  earth  like  a  pestilence  and  bring 
universal  chaos.  .  .  .  Imagine  the 
conditions  of  human  society  without 
conscience  to  restrain,  or  law  to  regu- 
late, or  the  fear  of  the  judgment  to 
n* press  or  to  hinder.  Suppose  the 
IMble  were  disprove<l,  and  the  thought 
of  God  were  obliterated,  and  the  hope 
of  immortality  w^re  taken  away,  and 
the  dre:id  of  retribution.  Could  we 
UM)k  for  a  continuance  under  such  con- 
liitions  of  social  order,  of  earthly  his- 
tory? AVhat  is  it  that  holds  in  check 
to-day  the  restless  and  turbulent  ele- 
ments in  some  of  our  Western  cities? 
Is  it  not  simply  the  authority  of  right- 
eous law,  and  the  dread  of  retribution? 

God's  righteousness  is  terrible  in  its 
threatenings  and  penalties,  but  it  is 
none  the  less  beneficent.  Indeed  His 
very  judgments  contribute  to  the  wel- 
fare of  human  society ;  they  keep  a 
rebellious  world  in  awe ;  they  restrain 
the  forces  of  evil. 

And  when  wo  reverently  study  the 
attributes  of  God  as  the  enthusiasts 
study  the  mountains,  we  are  thrilled 
with  emotion,  and  quickened  to  rap- 
ture. Moses  and  Isaiah  and  David 
uttered  their  prophecies  and  chanted 
their  psalms  under  this  tuition,  and 
John  poured  forth  that  glowing  Apoca- 
lypse which  finishes  Revelation.  God 
is  **  glorious  in  holiness,  fearful  in 
praises,  doing  wonders";  and  though 
we  see  but  through  a  glass  darkly,  and 
know  only  in  part,  yet  we  owe  to  these 
glimpses  of  the  righteousness  of  €^  all 
the  good  and  the  true  and  the  beautiful 
of  life ;  they  serve  to  inspire  us,  and  to 
train  us  for  immortality. 

May  wo  know  more  and  more  of  this 
righteous  God  through  the  knowledge 
of  Jesus,  His  Son.     May  we  reverence 


His  holiness,  confide  in  His  goodneai, 
rely  upon  His  providenoe,  rejoice  in 
His  grace.  Then  we  shall  one  day 
stand  in  His  very  presence,  with  all  the 
light  of  eternity  to  help  us  in  interpret- 
ing His  glory. 

JESUS  OBOWl^iI). 

By   Rev.    G.    A.     Schboedes    [Re- 
formed],  Bethleiieu,  Pa. 

Bui  ite  tee  Je»u»^  who  woi  made  a  UttU 
loicer  than  the  angdt  for  the  euffering 
of  death,  crowned  tcith  glory  and  honor, 
— Heb.  ii.  9. 

The  coronation  of  Jesus  is  an  event 
in  history.  It  is  not  an  imaginary  ter- 
mination of  His  humble  career  culmi- 
nating in  glory,  but  the  grandest  events 
or  series  of  events,  in  the  history  of  the 
Church  Triimiphant  in  Him.  It  belongs 
to  our  histories  of  the  Life  of  Jesus^and 
appeals  to  our  conviction  and  faith  as 
much  as  His  lowly  birth  in  Bethlehem, 
or  the  historic  entry  into  JenisalenL 
In  point  of  time,  the  coronation  of  Jesus 
may  be  said  to  have  begun  at  the  dose 
of  His  earthly  ministry.  His  vesuipec- 
tiou  on  Easter  mom,  when,  with  lumd 
divine.  He  was  crowned  the  Mighty 
Conqueror  of  death;  on  Ascension  Day, 
when  He  was  sceptered  as  King  of 
kings,  who  could  say  **  all  power  is  given 
to  Me  in  heaven  and  on  earth, "  and 
seated  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Father's 
eternal  throne,  where  Stephen,  the  bold 
confessor  and  first  of  martyrs,  saw  Him 
in  a  vision. 

There  was  a  time  when  Jesus  was  not 
crowned  save  with  the  scofiSing  jeers, 
the  rejection,  the  contempt,  and  insults 
of  angry  fanatical  priests  and  multi- 
tudes. So  it  had  to  be.  The  inspund 
utterances  of  mouths  prophetic  had 
thus  outlined  His  humiliation  as  well  as 
His  exaltation.  In  common  with  other 
men.  He  was  subject  to  the  law,  which 
says,  **  No  cross,  no  crown.  "  In  bring- 
ing many  sons  unto  glory,  the  Captain 
of  our  salvation  was  made  perfect 
through  suffering.  By  suffering  death 
for  all.  He  should  be  made  ▼ictorioos 
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orifled  above  all.  The  way  unto 
was  rugged,  weary,  beset  with 
knd  hardships.  It  is  so  for  His  true 
ers  to-day.  Ue  was  crowned  and 
>d  during  His  earthly  career, 
h  not  as  the  kings  of  this  world, 
amid  pomp  and  festive  demon - 
>n,  VBoeive  the  insignia  of  domin- 
A.  ffoHand  of  regal  power  was  given 
llim  on  the  entrance  upon  His 
ry,  but  it  was  in  symbol  only — the 
1688  of  a  dove ;  that  not  by  might 
'  power,  but  by  the  Spirit  of  Qod, 
3u1d  win  in  the  awful  fray  against 
iOStM.  A  Kepter  was  given  Him 
nrielded  mightily  among  the  prin- 
icB  of  this  world,  but  it  was  only 
epberd*s  staff  of  Him  who  came 
c  and  to  save  the  lost  sheep  of  the 
of  Israel.  He  had  a  kingdom, 
in  His  sovereign  rule  was  love 
ne ;  but  that  kingdom  was  not  of 
orld.  He  hod  a  royal  robe  placed 
His  shoulders ;  but  it  was  a  sol- 
cast-off  garment,  given  in  mock- 
)  cover  the  bruises  and  stripes  of 
tor ' 8  scourge.  At  last  they  placed 
Sis  brow  a  crotion,  for  the  Cae- 
vre  thus  wreathed  with  laurels, 
008  of  victory,  as  they  returned 
lie  trophies  of  war ;  but  His  was  a 
it  of  thorns  twisted  into  a  wreath, 
r  gold  nor  silver  nor  precious 
to  beautify  His  crown,  but  blood 
18  of  blood — the  only  insignia  of 

IS  the  Jews  beheld  ''Jesus 
ed**  when  Pilate  pointed  to  Him, 
ry  incarnation  of  suffering,  and  to 
ke  their  sympathy  said,  ''Behold 
m  I"  Him,  whom  the  Jews  with 
1  hands  crucified,  €^  hath  raised 

sit  on  His  throne.    There  He 

in  majesty,  crowned  and  win- 
triumphs  day  by  day,   by  the 

of  His  Spirit,  until  the  time 
come  when  all  His  foes  shall  be 
EDs  footstool.  And  now  "  we  see 
crowned  with  glory  and  honor.  ^ 
ording  to  the  Apostle's  intcrprc- 

of  the  eighth  psalm,  which  sets 
^  dignity  of  man,  the  reference 

to  the  natural  man.     "  What  is 


man  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him,  or 
the  son  of  man  that  thou  vlsitcst  him? 
Thou  modest  him  a  little  lower  than 
the  angels :  Thou  crowuedst  him  with 
glory  and  honor,  and  didst  set  him  over 
the  works  of  Thy  hands.  "  The  Psalm- 
ist is  here  speaking  of  the  Man  of  men, 
who  made  himself  of  no  n^putation  and 
took  upon  Him  our  (lesh  and  bloocl. 
Him  has  God  crowned  with  glory  an<i 
honor. 

Jesus  suffered  the  ignominious  death 
of  the  cross  once,  but  is  crowned  always. 
The  suffering,  torture,  deatli,  wero  ovum 
for  all.  but  rewards  follow  rcwanis, 
coronations  follow  coronations,  until 
eternity. 

1.  Je9u*  is  eroicncd  in  t?ie  preaching 
of  the  Oospel.  The  sermon  preached 
from  Christian  pulpit  in  which  Jesus 
is  not  the  center,  the  theme,  the  root, 
the  inspiration,  in  which  the  sweet 
Gospel  of  Peace  does  not  shed  its  rays 
of  hope  and  love,  is  ineffective  and  can 
accomplish  no  good.  The  pulpits  in 
our  day  that  have  switx'hcd  off  into 
sidetracks,  into  attacks  against  infidel- 
ity, into  discussions  of  some  petty  re- 
form or  theory,  must  be  brought  back 
to  the  purity  of  the  one  message :  Christ 
and  Him  crucified.  Paul  would  glorify 
in  none  other,  nor  could  ho  find  one 
greater. 

There  is  not  a  theme  worthy  the 
thoughts  of  men  that  may  not  be  dis- 
cussed in  the  pulpit.  The  great 
Teacher  drew  His  illustrations  from  the 
surroundings  and  every- day  life  of  His 
coimtrymcn  ;  the  questions  that  puzzled 
them  concerning  Sabbath  observance, 
paying  tribute  to  Rome,  the  resurrec- 
tion, etc.,  received  new  light  as  He 
touched  them.  Let  all  the  problems 
which  agitate  our  ogc,  and  for  which 
we  seek  equitiblo  solution,  be  brought 
to  Him — the  strife  between  capital  and 
labor,  the  observance  of  Sunday,  the 
union  of  Christian  Chunrhes.  In  the 
spirit  of  His  life  and  Gospel  the  only 
solution  is  to  be  found.  The  scries  of 
refreshing  and  edifying  themes  is  end- 
less, but  let  us  be  guarded  that  in  all  of 
them  we  sec  Jesus  croiott^.    Sweeter 
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than  the  flow  and  rhythm  of  p<wtic 
genius,  nobkr  than  the  burning  wit 
and  patlios  of  chuiucnce,  are  the  words 
of  ills  mouth  wheu  lie  teaches  multi- 
tut  iirs  and  discMples.  The  fcH)li8lines8 
of  G(kI  is  still  wiser  than  men.  **The 
preiurhing  of  the  Cross  is  to  them  that 
IHirish  foolishness,  but  imto  us  whieh 
an'  saved  the  p<»wer  of  G»mI.  "  Over 
against  the  1)laekni*ss  of  guilt  there  is 
still  the  promise^  of  pardon  to  be  pro- 
elaimed ;  for  trials  and  suffering,  His 
wonls  of  eomfort ;  f(»r  the  darkness  of 
the  tomb,  the  resurrection  sunsliine. 
We  have  no  true-hearted  love  that  He 
has  not  kindled  to  glow  with  life,  no 
loyalty  to  the  cause  of  gotxl  that  He  has 
not  inspinul,  iu>  sanguine  expectation 
of  heaven  but  1  f e  has  given  and  quick- 
eneil  it.  for  there  now  "  we  see  Jesus 
crowneil  with  glory  and  honor.  ** 

N(»  wonder  the  ProtesUmt  Chun^h 
lays  such  stress  on  the  pri'^iching  of  the 
(ios]K>l ;  it  is  the  nK)t,  the  condition, 
tlie  core,  Uie  life  of  her  very  existence. 
In  Mexico,  where  the  Romish  Church 
has  liei^n  dominant  for  centuries,  a  mis- 
sionary recently  went  into  a  leading 
IxKik  store  to  buy  a  C'atholic  Testiuuent. 
T!ie  bookseller  examineii  his  shelves 
and  catalogues,  and  then  aime  back  to 
inquire,  '*Who  is  the  author?"  Not 
saints,  nor  priesti^raft,  but  Jesus  must 
be  honored  and  exalted  in  our  worship 
and  preaching,  else  there  will  Ihj  igno- 
nmce,  superstition,  and  dead  formality. 

3.  JcsuH  is  crmemtl  in  the  Church'' » 
fiiitJifttlnvits  in  sprauliny  the  (jtMtjkl. 
The  missionary  work  of  the  Apostles 
was  at  first  disc^ouraging  and  ha74ird- 
ous — inuuense  odds  there  were  to  fight 
against.  They  who  were  bold  enough 
to  pnK'laim  the  despised  and  crucified 
Nazarene  ils  the  Saviour  of  mankind, 
hiid  to  pay  the  penalty  with  poverty, 
stripes,  and  oft  with  the  sacrifice  of 
their  own  lives ;  and  during  the  age  of 
relentless  persecution  the  bl(HKi  of  mar- 
tyrs was  the  scwl  from  which  sprang 
the  multitude  of  l)elievers,  countless  as 
tlie  stars  above.  But  in  every  age  of 
tlie  Christian  era  Jesus  has  received  a 
crown.    After  those  first  centuries  of 


fierce  persecution,  in  which  the  faith  uf 
Ik'1  levers  wiis  tried  in  the  onleals  of  fire 
and  bUxKi,  iteace  luid  liberty  wea*  at 
last  gainetl — not  only  that,  but  ufion 
the  thn>ne  of  Home,  proud  queen  of  tbv 
world,  sat  the  first  Christian  eni|)erur, 
and  on  the  victor's  militar}'  escutcheon 
was  embla/oneil  the  Cross  of  Christ 
N(»t  long  after,  Julian  the  Ap<istatc, 
who  was  l)ent  on  the  destruction  of  this 
sect  of  believers,  on  the  battle-field  was 
made  to  bite  the  dust,  and,  with  tlie 
swoni  thrust  into  his  side,  exclaimed: 
**0  (Jalilean,  Thou  hast  conquerml. " 
When  Napoleon  was  in  exile,  in  his 
(juit't  moments  he  reviewcnl  the  mighty 
kingdoms  which  had  exercisiHl  domin- 
ion in  the  world's  history,  and  remarked 
that  the  powers  est^iblished  by  military 
supremacy,  by  force  of  anns,  h:id  eiicli 
in  turn  disappetired ;  **  but,  **  said  he, 
"^one  kingdom  was  foundetl  upon  love, 
and  to-day  there  are  millions  of  adhc- 
R'nts  who  are  ready  to  die  for  Ji*sus  the 
Christ.  **  Each  century  has  thus  vied 
with  the  preceding  century  in  making 
His  conmat  ion  the  mon^  glorious.  And 
though  the  Turkish  Qovcnimcnt  not 
long  ago  decideil  that  the  triuinpliaut 
hymn,  with  its  martiid  strain — 

**  Je8iiB  shull  relKn  where Vr  the  suu 
Does  bis  suceeasiTc  journeys  ruu ," 

cannot  be  used  in  the  Sultiui's  countrv 
beoiuse  it  does  not  acconl  with  the 
claims  of  Mohammeilan ism,  even  tlie  fol- 
lowers of  the  Cres(!ent  will  be  brought 
to  bow  and  lx;nd  the  knee  in  allegiance 
to  the  Cross. 

The  growth  of  tlie  Church's  mission- 
ary operations  in  the  last  (piarter-cen- 
tury  has  been  marvelous  in  her  own 
eyi»8.  The  open  gates  everywhere  and 
heroic  advance  into  the  regions  beyond 
have  been  a  theme  of  constant  encour- 
agement, of  new  inspiration,  and  incen- 
tive to  bolder  hoi)cs.  Tlie  isles  of  the 
RCixs ;  the  nations  once  enshrouded  in 
ignorance  and  loathsome  idolatry ;  dark 
continents  once  impenetrable,  pathless, 
unknown  to  the  messengers  of  peace— 
one  after  another  have  been  added  to  the 
Church,  arc  being  added  as  so  many 
precious  i>earl8  to  the  crown  of  Jesus. 
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Missionary  boards,  hard-working,  sclf- 
SKTificing  missionaries,  active  churches 
at  home,  Sunday  schools,  auxiliary 
BocictieB,  in  numbers  untold — they  are 
all  working,  planning,  praying,  not  for 
fldfish  pride  or  interest,  but  for  the 
glory  of  our  one  Lord  and  lieduenier. 

3.  JtMWi  is  crowned  in  the  Ufnoft/ic 
faithful  Christian.  The  Gospel  brings 
a  personal  religion,  requires  a  ])er- 
sonal  faith,  imposes  a  i)en»onal  duty 
and  responsibility.  Some  of  Clirist*s 
grandest  discourses  were  spoken  in  the 
audience  of  single  Individ u:ils.  Ills 
power  of  healing  was  exercised  in  con- 
junction with  the  saying  *^  thy  faith  hath 
made  thee  whole.  "  In  dealing  with  his 
Krvants,  the  king  calls  them  before  him 
individually  and,  as  a  type  of  the  great 
Judge,  rewards  them  acxonling  to  tlieir 
personal  measure  of  faithfulness  with 
his  **  Well  done,  good  and  faithful  ser- 
vant, "  or  **  Cast  him  into  outer  dark- 
ness. "  In  her  MagnifkiU,  Mary  pro- 
phetically responds  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Qospcl,  saying,  "  my  soul  doth  magnify 
the  Iiord,  and  my  sjiirit  hath  rejoiced 
in  God,  my  Siieu/ur,  ** 

The  glory  of  Christianity  lies  in  (his, 
that  it  is  not  an  empty  beating  upon 
tlic  air  with  abstract  generalities,  with 
a  high  somiding  ctxle  of  morals,  like 
all  tlie  religions  of  heathenism.  It 
comes  home  to  us  personally,  addresses 
itself  to  the  individual  heart  and  con- 
science, challenges  a  personal  confes- 
sion, imposes  a  direct  obligation  of 
obedience.  The  question  of  supn^me 
moment,  therefore,  is,  arc  you  fullilling 
the  Gospel  demands  in  personal  capac- 
ity; does  your  own  life  bring  unto  Him 
a  crown?  Weak  and  erring  though 
we  be.  His  grace  is  our  strength ;  we 
can  be  made  capable,  and  thus  glorify 
God  in  our  bodies.  But,  at  length,  it 
will  be  found  that  not  in  our  earnest - 
nesB,  nor  in  our  most  valuable  services, 
but  in  the  fact  that  lie  mtcil  m  is  the 
crown  of  His  glory. 

It  is  related  of  a  Christian  woman, 
who  died  while  visiting  the  Exposition 
of  PariB,  that  during  her  last  moments 
ipeech  had  left  her.     But  she  was  heard 


to  articulate  the  wonl  "  Bring,  "  in  her 
elTort  tocomiuunicale  with  those  around 
her.  1  ler  friends,  seeking  to  interpret 
and  to  comply  with  her  wishes  as  lKM»t 
they  could,  offered  her  fotid.  But  she 
shook  her  head  and  repeated  tlic  word, 
**  Bring.  "  TluiU  they  offered  her  gra|)es, 
which  she  also  declined,  and  for  the 
third  time  uttenrd  the  word,  **  Bring.  " 
Tliinkiug  she  desired  to  see  some  absent 
friends,  they  brought  them  to  her,  but 
again  she  shook  her  head.  At  hist,  by 
a  great  effort,  slie  sucix.'cded  in  comple- 
ting her  sentence — 

**  Bring  forth  tho  royul  diadem, 
And  crown  Iliiu  Lurd  of  all." 

And  then  she  passed  away,  to  be  with 
Jesus  cn>wned. 

4.  Thiiyri'fitfitt  coronntion  ofJatus  will 
be  the  final  cvnmmnuUion  of  ylory.  In 
that  day  lie  will  h^ad  llis  nmsoiiie<l 
home,  and  sinners  saved  will  be  the 
crown  of  His  rejoicing.  It  is  not  an 
idle  dream  of  the  imaginatiim  to  think 
of  all  tlie  triumphal  processions  and 
coronation  days  of  earthly  kings,  put 
together,  as  constituting  but  a  meager 
foR'sluwlowing  of  the  glory  in  that  bet- 
ter world,  when  He  shall  receive  tin; 
powi^r.  KviTy thing  shall  lie  in  sub- 
jection to  Him,  and  all  His  foes  In? 
made  to  lie  prostrate  at  His  fin^t.  Of 
that  hour  no  man  knoweth ;  but  we 
do  know  that  the  extension  of  the 
Church  of  Christ,  belting  the  whole 
globi^  tiiking  captive  nations  the  most 
obdumte  and  sin -enthralled,  points 
clearly  to  that  gnat  ccent.  Blessed  arc 
they  who  are  chosen  to  further  and 
speed  the  coming  of  that  day. 

What  splendor  and  thrilling  displiiys 
when  the  Ionian  emperors  retunied 
from  their  famous  victories!  Wild 
beasts  from  distant  jungles  led  by  Egyp- 
tian slaves ;  captives  in  chains  march- 
ing by  thoiLsands  in  tlu?  prwession ; 
the  proud  Roman  senators  in  their 
sUitcly  rolM's  ;  the  gifat  emperor  riding 
amid  the  deafening  shouts  and  vivas 
of  multitudes;  vanquished  kings  and 
((ueens  (lragge<l  along  by  his  royal 
chariot ;  the  Roman  anny  following  in 
the  train — legions  of  brave  men,  who 
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had  staked  tlieir  lives  for  the  country — 
with  battered  armor  and  torn  banners, 
marched  from  simrise  to  sunset;  and 
the  propitious  heavens  seemed  to  bow 
down  in  triumphal  arches. 

But  all  those  days  shall  be  as  though 
they  had  not  been  when  Christ  shall 
lead  His  blood-bought  saints  through 
the  gates  of  pearl,  and  the  ten  thousand 
times  ten  thousand  shall  say,  **  Worthy 
is  the  Lamb  that  was  slain  to  receive 
power  and  riches  and  wisdom  and 
strength  and  honor  and  glory  and  bless- 
ing. **  From  Oolconda  mines  bring 
diamonds  for  His  crown  ;  from  Ceylon's 
shores,  pearls ;  from  the  world's  Csesars, 
coronets ;  from  Christian  governments, 
scepters,  and  lay  them  at  His  feet. 
•*Thou  art  worthy."  The  four-and- 
twenty  ciders  worship  Him  that  was 
slain,  and  before  Him  cast  their  golden 
crowns,  saying,  **  Thou  art  worthy.  " 
And  when  the  kingdoms  of  this  world 
shall  have  become  the  Kingdom  of  our 
Lord  and  of  His  Christ,  and  He  shall 
reign  forever  and  ever,  we,  too,  hope 
that  we  shall  %ee  Jesm  ercwned  v%th  glory 
and  honor. 


AS  TEE  VINE. 

Bt    D.  D.  MOOBE,  M.A.    plETnODIST 

Episcopal],  Penang,  Malaysia. 

They  »haU  revive  m  the  com,  and  grow 
OM  the  vine, — Hos.xiv.  7. 

When  Hosea  drew  this  picture,  he 
had  in  mind  the  wheat  fields  and  the 
grape  vineyards  of  Palestine.  There, 
upon  the  illuminated  canvas  which  the 
hand  of  Jehovah  had  stretched  out  over 
all  the  fertile  country-side,  the  poet- 
prophet  bode  his  people  read  a  lesson  of 
the  spiritual  husbandry. 

The  pepper-gardens  and  the  pepper- 
corn of  this  fair  island  of  spices  in  the 
far  East  show  forth  an  even  fuller  illus- 
tration of  how  the  great  Father  takes 
care  of  His  children  and  makes  them 
fruitful. 

I.  A  visit  to  the  garden  of  peppers 
reminds  me  that  €k)d  has  prepared  a  lot 
and  a  place  upon  the  earth  for  each  one 


of  us.  You  cannot  help  beholding  this 
vineyanl.  Your  eyes  at  once  are  en- 
tranced by  all  its  loveliness.  Hut  mark 
it  particularly  and  see  how  picturesque 
it  is ;  how  well  situated  for  the  end  in 
view ;  how  studiously  sheltered  by  sur- 
rounding belts  of  trees  artificially 
planted ;  how,  in  fact,  everything  points 
to  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  owner  to 
make  the  denizens  safe  and  happy  in 
this  their  garden  home.  Beneficent 
design  is  evident  throughout.  It  is 
true  that  back  of  all  this  occurs  the 
idea  of  the  husbandman's  profit,  but 
that  very  profit  or  glory  of  His  is  also 
the  true  glory  and  blessing  of  the  vine- 
yard. And  in  the  exquisite  bosom  of 
nature  we  do  still  love  to  think  of  a 
spirit  resident,  happy  or  miserable  ac- 
cordingly as  the  laws  of  mother  nature 
are  obeyed  or  in  some  way  set  aside. 

And  this  well-ordered  garden  speaks 
of  the  ways  of  €^  toward  His  human 
creatures.  It  reminds  us  to  write  again 
the  name  of  Jehovah  across  the  pages 
of  geology.  It  is  a  picture  in  miniature 
of  His  infinite  care  and  love  in  choosing, 
and  in  preparing,  and  in  sheltering,  ac- 
cording to  his  frailty,  the  place  of 
man's  habitation  upon  this  earth.  In 
the  far-back  creative  ages,  the  voice  of 
the  Lord  might  have  been  heard  say- 
ing: "Behold,  I  prepare  a  place  for 
him.  '^  The  sons  of  Adam,  the  sons  of 
God,  were  to  have  a  vice-regal  habita- 
tion. 

Note  closely  the  demarcation  of  this 
garden  of  peppers.  The  vineyard  itself 
is  one  large  square.  But  it  is  a  square 
intersected  into  hundreds  of  small 
spaces,  and  each  space  is  a  garden  in 
itself,  the  home  of  a  separate  plant. 
Thus  the  whole  is  individualized,  and 
each  vine  has  a  servant  whose  special 
duty  consists  in  promoting  its  welfare, 
and  who  is  responsible  to  the  owner 
for  that  plant.  Let  the  kindred  thought 
fill  our  hearts  with  comfort.  So  the 
Father  individualizes  all  His  vast  fam- 
ily. He  has  set  each  one  in  his  special 
place.  He  knows  exactly  where  each 
one  is.  And  He  has  appointed  the 
ministry  of  Church,  saints,  and  angels 
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to  conserve  and  stand  responsible  for 
the  individual  lives  of  all  His  children. 
Ye  are  His  heritage ;  and  the  very  hairs 
of  jour  head,  are  they  not  numbered? 

II.  Look  at  another  characteristic  of 
the  pepper-garden.  Before  even  the 
young  vines  are  planted  supports  are 
set  in.  It  is  necessary  for  tiie  spice 
tree  to  lift  its  head  toward  the  sky. 
Otherwise  it  will  never  develop  and 
bear  fruit.  But  it  cannot  do  this  alone, 
for  it  is  weak  and  frail.  80  a  climbing 
support  is  prepared  for  its  budding  life. 
This  prop  is  a  living  tree,  which  not 
only  holds  up  the  immature  vine,  but 
probably  by  its  sap  helps  to  nourish 
the  vine  through  its  tendrils.  It  is 
called  in  native  language  the  chinkareen. 
The  sweet  thought  of  how  Christ  is  at 
once  the  firm  support  and  nourishing 
life  of  His  huslsandry  steals  over  the 
heart  as  we  behold  the  office  of  this 
ehinkareeji  tree,  so  large,  so  strong,  so 
beautiful  in  itself,  and  still  devoted  to 
this  mission  of  upbearing  and  feeding 
its  little  one.  And  yet  other  clinging 
points  we  have :  God's  Word,  His 
promises,  His  Church.  And  one  of  the 
grandest  offices  that  any  Christian  can 
covet  is  to  be  as  the  chinkareen,  sup- 
porting and  feeding  others  even  as 
God  blesses  him. 

This  humble  upholding  tree  also  pro- 
vides a  shade  for  the  vine.  All  its 
side  branches  have  been  lopped  off, 
but  its  crown  is  left ;  and  this  spreads 
out  round  on  every  side  until  it  forms 
a  natural  umbrella,  protecting  the 
pepper-plant  both  from  the  fierce  sun's 
rays  and  the  cutting  rains.  And  then, 
as  though  in  jubilation  over  the  thought 
of  its  own  usefulness,  tlie  tree  sends 
forth  a  gorgeous  crimson  or  saffron 
blossom  from  the  center  of  its  crown, 
a  perfect  smile  of  gratification,  and  a 
symbol  of  the  joy  that  blossoms  from 
the  life  of  every  one  who  has  learned 
the  bliss  of  self-sacrifice  and  ministering. 

••'TIs  worth  llvlnjf  for  this. 
To  administer  bliss 
And  salvation  in  Jesus*  name.** 

III.  The  growth  of  the  young  vines 
ia.  slow  and    gradual — only  two    feet 


high  at  the  first  year,  only  four  feet 
at  close  of  second  year;  no  sign  of 
fruit  till  the  end  of  the  third  year. 
Slow,  very  slow  I  But  it  is  the  way 
with  the  vine,  and  must  be  best. 
Christian  growth  often  appears  exceed- 
ingly slow.  But  if  we  are  planted  of 
the  Lord  and  obey  the  conditions  of 
the  Gardener,  all  is  well.  The  shoot, 
the  plant,  the  tender  ear,  the  com — 
this  is  the  Lord's  progression  of 
growth ;  and  it  is  good.  Too  rapid  de- 
velopment might  be  disastrous. 

IV.  As  the  Vine.  In  the  third  year 
yoimg  blossoms  bud  forth,  and  there  is 
an  appearance  of  germinal  fruit.  Then 
happens  a  strange  thing.  The  husband- 
man comes,  with  his  assistants,  and 
surely  they  are  despoiling  the  choice 
vineyard !  Every  plant  is  stripped  from 
its  support  and  laid — ^body,  branches, 
and  fruit — into  a  circular  trench  that  has 
been  dug  around  in  the  earth  below. 
Ruthless  hands?  But,  stay  I  A  little 
tip  of  each  vine  is  left  to  look  up  toward 
the  sky.  Then  there  must  be  an  end, 
a  method,  in  this  rude  procedure  of  the 
vine-dresser.  In  truth,  the  pepper  will 
not  attain  to  where  its  growth  was 
arrested  for  a  whole  twelvemonth. 
But  it  is  not  death ;  it  is  only  delay. 
And  what  does  the  delay  mean?  That 
an  early  fruitage  might  indeed  have 
been  gathered  and  sold,  but  that  it 
would  havp  been  a  very  slender  harvest, 
and  have  yielded  only  a  slight  returii  in 
dollars.  Moreover  the  vineyard  would 
never  again  have  yielded  a  return  at  all. 
But  now,  what?  At  the  close  of  an- 
other year  there  is  a  rich  ingathering, 
and  year  follows  year  in  bounteous  re- 
turns. Here  is  surely  a  new  picture 
from  the  Orient.  Here  is  a  light  from 
the  East  that  flashes  upon  many  a  dark 
shadow  in  the  lives  of  men.  Other 
illiuninations  there  are — words  and  as- 
surances direct  from  heaven.  And  yet 
we  despise  not  the  humble  one  that 
proceeds  from  the  garden  of  peppers. 
The  other  day,  a  lady  who  had  lost  a 
little  child  spoke  to  me  of  God's  deal- 
ings as  being  *•  ruthless.  "  When  afflic- 
tion came,  to  Annie  Besant,  shft  tc^^E^sds^ 
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it  in  the  fmme  way.  Tliank  God,  wc 
have  lights  to  flash  out  upon  all  dark 
providcn(:(».  It  is  ever  as  a  Father,  as 
a  Yt\m  liusbandman.  As  the  vine,  as 
the  vine  1  The  tender  shoot  looks  up 
still.  Pulses  of  life  multiply  a(!tivity. 
Fruitage  overflows  all  the  granaries. 
I^!  the  valley  of  Achor  looks  out 
througli  a  door  of  hope,  and  the  stricken 
mourner  perctnves  seas  of  flowers  and 
fruits  spreading  over  all  his  heritage, 
which  erstwhile  he  thought  to  be  a 
devastated  wilderness.  ''They  shall 
gn)w  as  the  vine.  " 

IV.  From  OiUibcr  in  189:i  to  June, 
in  1894,  the  flehls  and  vineyimls  of 
these  vast  lands  of  China,  Siam,  and 
Malaysia  were  parched  by  u  drought. 
At  last,  iu  the  great  imwashed  cities, 
tlierc  arose  the  dread  pestilcn(*4%  the  old 
Black  Plague  of  London.  It  breathed 
over  the  cities,  and  people  died  like  rats. 
Then  the  hearts  of  men  and  of  munici- 
palities stood  still  with  fear,  and  all  they 
could  do  was  to  onlain  a  puny  blockade 
of  the  i^estilence.  In  the  midst  of  the 
terror,  Jehovah  whispered  meriri fully 
from  the  clouds,  and  the  ix^oples  heanl 
a  sound  as  of  rain.  Then  His  children 
blessed  His  name,  ^  long-suffering  und 
merciful,  ^  and  the  men  who  did  not 
know  Him  blessed  His  rain.  And  the 
gardens  and  the  dry  flelds  answered  to 
the  heavens,  and  all  living  creatures 
«uig  and  blessed,  each  in  its  own  way. 
A  revival  in  nature  1  Our  hearts,  our 
Churches,  how  is  it  with  them?  Is  it 
a  drought  with  a  threatened  j)estilcnoe 
of  sin?  Ah,  bless  the  Ix>nl,  the  spirit- 
ual heavens  are  above  us,  and  they  are 
full  of  rain.  And,  bless  the  TiOrd  agidn, 
alH)ut  us  are  promises  iu  abundance 
that  speak  of  its  coming.  **Ask  and 
ye  shall  receive" — living  water,  fresh- 
ness, new  beauty,  fertility,  glorious 
fruitage — as  the  vtneI 


"  Do  you  believe  in  the  prayer  you  ut- 
ter, *  Thy  kingdom  come' ;  do  you  want 
the  kingdom  to  come?  If  you  do  not, 
you  should  not  pray  for  it ;  if  you  do,  you 
should  do  more  tlian  pray — you  should 
work  for  it  all  your  life.  " — Buskin, 


ETEBNAL 


By  Rev.  F.  P.  Milijsr,  Litchfieu)^ 

III. 

Ami  fear  not  than  tthtch  kill  the  bodg, 
but  are  tt^ft  aide  to  hill  the  mul;  hut 
rather  fear  Him  which  is  able  to  drMmg 
bitth  mul  and  body  in  haU. — 3Iutt.  x. 
28. 

TiiKMK :  The  basis  of  our  belief  in 
eternal  punisliment. 

I.  Onlinary  deaUi  is  only  a  physical 
change,  **  Kill  the  body  .  .  .  but  not 
able  to  kill  the  soul.  ** 

{a)  Then,  it  is  tx^rtain  that  death  in 
no  manner  or  degree  affects  the  state  of 
tlie  soul  moniUy. 

(A)  The  end  of  a  physical  life  in  the 
1>ody  does  not  sever  the  moral  and 
spiritual  \\U\  int-o  two  i»arts — the  Pres- 
ent and  Future.    The  true  life  is  but  one. 

II.  A  monil  change  is  necessary  to 
escaiH?  from  the  sinfulness  of  this  life, 
or  to  escape  the  i>enidtic8  of  this  life's 
sins. 

But  no  moral  change  can  take  place 
in  the  life  to  come,  liecause 

1.  The  Holy  Bpirit*s  work  ends  with 
the  present  life  (Gen.  vi.  3 ;  Noh.  iz. 
30 ;  1  Pet.  iii.  19-30) . 

2.  Without  the  Holy  Spirit's  efforts, 
which  cease  at  death,  the  soul  will  in- 
fallibly renmin  as  it  was  at  death.  (John 
XV.  5 ;  Greek :  silvered  from  me,  etc.). 

3.  No  mond  change  can  take  place 
in  the  life  to  come  by  the  exertions  of 
the  soul  in  and  of  itself  (John  xv.  5). 

4.  No  moral  change  can  take  place 
in  the  next  life,  because  all  incentives  to 
pn>gn'ss  in  holiness  will  be  absent 

5.  No  moral  cliange  can  take  place 
except  where  mercy  it  preaehed, 

III.  If  tliesc  things  are  so,  then  it 
follows  that  eternal  puniahnieDt  is 
based  on  eternal  rebellion. 

IV.  If  eternal  rebellion,  then  it  fol- 
lows that  there  must  be  eternal  guilt 

V.  Thus,  logically,  eternal  punish- 
ment is  based  not  so  much  upon  the  last- 
ing eHect  of  overt  acts  of  sinfulness  as 
upon  the  unchanged  rebellious  sinner. 

YI.  If  this  be  the  case,  bow  are  joa 
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to  empty  hcll  of  its  unhappy  yet 
)belliou8  inhabitauts?  No  Holy 
no  prayers  of  saints,  no  Cliris- 
:ainple,  no  Church  and  Sunday 
there — if  all  these  have  faile<l  in 
g  your  soul  out  of  perdition,  with- 
!8C  **  helps,  "  how  much  probabil- 
'eformiuhcll? 


Ufa    TEOUGETS   FBOX  BS- 
CENT  SERXONS. 

rc«t  principle  to  be  adopted  by  re- 
,  bjr  ChristiaiM,  by  everybody,  is  the 
4<»  of  Ckd  as  the  Father.  To  recof^- 
n  •■  FiUhar  is  one  thiiiK,  but  to  rec- 
ilm  from  the  Now  Testament  stand- 
Another  thlniif.  If  soi^iety  is  ever  to 
ny  permanent  advancement  toward 
U  toward  ttiat  which  will  build  it  up 
ich  la  at  the  very  center  of  life,  it 
)  with  the  thou;;ht  of  the  Divine 
ood  aa  a  Htartini;  iK)int.  If  society 
ire  any  results  that  are  healinz  for 
I  that  exist,  it  must  lie  throu^^h  the 
•ion  by  the  Individual  not  only  that 
my  Father,  but  our  FatliKr.**  Much 
\f$  reformers  of  our  prest.'Ut  condi- 
rbere  is  the  man  to  sliow  how  to 
this?  So  many  social  reformers  look 
opian  condition  without  the  recroK- 
r  tho  Divine  Fatherhood.  This  rec- 
I  is  not  simply  religion;  it  is  in  the 
are  of  thinfcs.  Li  fe  is  not  merely  the 
I  phyaiolofcy ;  it  is  in  the  very  nature 
SL  The  thought  of  God  is  not  merely 
« :  it  is  in  the  very  nature  of  things. 
I  thing  to  polish  society  on  Uih  out- 
Is  another  thing  to  transform  it.  to 
aicain.  All  the  present  unrest,  this 
.1c  talk  across  the  water,  does  not 
■t  the  Cross  has  lost  its  power.  It  is 
BDoe  that  men  are  being  driven  to 
»  that  the  religion  of  the  world  is 
loUted  thiiMT.  Labor  iiarodes,  >>an- 
X6y*s  and  Kelly's  armies  chilling  for 
KMxi.  for  unity,  are  but  indications 
world  is  slowly  swinging  around  to 

SitloD  of  a  universal  brothcrhodl 
» recoKnition  of  the  Divine  Father- 
Imi«  can  oe  no  recognition  of  brother- 
lept  tbrougli  the  thought  out  of  which 
For  man  to  nx^ognize  (lod  as  his 

8  tolmow  every  man  as  his  brother. 
I  DOthlnK  like  the  religion  of  Jesus 

9  correct  all  evils.    The  religion  of 
led,  Confucius,  or  Buddha  separates 

does  not  bring  them  tog**ther,  as  is 
ij  tlie  caste  of  India.  Apart  from 
litgr,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  hoi>e 
ruedsvelopment — Qumbari,  (3Iatt. 
I 

lirist  permitted  the  people  to  crown 
ir  unwitting  enthusiasm  wouUl  liave 
1  HIro  Into  competition  and  antag- 
th  Gnsar.  His  kingdom  would  have 
me  of  this  world— the  kingdom  of  a 
■n  epoch,  of  petty  government  and 
elorj—nnder  immediate  necessity 
vSm  sword  of  revolt,  requiring  per- 
'  to  noaintain  Itself  by  an  appeal  to 
t  oreatlTO  and  redemptive  for  His 
\  Aod  priestiT  mission  of  sacrifice ; 
6  His  moral  and  spiritual  sover- 
er  all  aff^  <^<1  peoples  would  have 
that  daj  under  the  blight  of  a  tinsel 
ilory  would  have  won  a  new  and 
laar;  the  world  would  huv«*  lost  an 
id  nnlTmal  Christ.  Not  then  and 
4  "Om  paM  to  His  dominion.    The 


only  crown  for  such  kingship  as  His  must 
bo  woven  out  of  thorns.  His  must  be  the 
scepter  of  truth  and  love— Uis  the  rule  of 
reason,  affection,  persuasion,  appeal.  The 
throne  on  which  He  sits  nnist  rest  upon 
foundations  of  spiritual  excellence,  author- 
ity, and  grace ;  the  empin*  of  His  dominion 
must  stretch  over  human  souls  in  every  land 
and  Skge.— Berry.    CMatt.  xxi.  4,  5.) 

Brothers,  men  will  go  after  truth  if  they 
can  be  told  it  in  the  right  way.  They  do  not 
wish  to  be  spoken  down  to,  as  though,  be- 
cause they  occupy  the  low  levels  of  moral 
life,  they  approved  their  ways.  Tht^y  are 
dissatisfied.  They  know  the  right,  though 
they  do  wrong.  From  Jerusalem  and  all  the 
region  round  about  the  people  travel  to  the 
banks  of  the  Jordan  to  listen  to  John  the 
Baptist,  who  tells  them  of  their  sins,  pro- 
claims the  nearness  of  tlie  holy  rule  of  God, 
and  bids  them  bring  forth  fruits  meet  for 
repentance.  Savonarola  does  not  hide  the 
sins  of  the  Florentines  so  that  he  may  win 
tlieir  attention  to  his  measage :  he  lays  them 
bare  to  the  guilty  core,  and  though  they 
winctf  under  his  knife  they  listen,  for  they 
cannot  resist  the  wis<lom  and  tnith  with 
which  he  sneaks.  John  Wesley's  demands 
for  practical  godliness  and  couii>lete  sanoti- 
fleation  of  life  ilo  not  close  the  door  of  his 
societies  to  the  hearts  hungering  and 
thirs'ting  after  righteousness.  No,  it  is  not 
the  high  ideal  that  repels,  it  is  tlie  hypoc- 
risy, hardness,  want  of  sympathy,  and  cohl- 
ntrss  of  those  who  proclaim  it.  Holiness  is 
wholeness,  health,  beauty;  and  it  attracts. 
It  is  real,  and  men  love  reality;  it  is  the 
sham  they  hate.  Righteousness  is  the  fact, 
the  thing  as  it  should  be,  and  tlie  soul  craves 
it ;  it  is  hollow  pretense  and  vain  show  they 
scorn.  It  is  cold  officialism  '^dresseil  in  a  little 
brief  authority,**  and  clad  with  a  s<>ir-(.'reate<l. 
priestly  dignity,  that  fills  men  with  despisal 
of  religion  ana  bitter  hostility  to  those  who 
profess  it.  It  is  the  lack  of  life,  of  symita- 
thy,  of  n^al  brotherhood  with  men  that  makes 
the  cross  of  Christ  an  offense,  and  the  mes- 
sage of  Cliristianity  a  stumbling-stone.  The 
real  man,  even  if  silent,  is  always  a  power; 
the  fraud,  elo((uent  as  Cicero,  nmst  collapse. 
No  I  We  must  not  lower  the  claims  of  Jesus 
on  the  whole-hearted  devotion  of  men;  we 
need  not  pander  to  man*s  weaknesses;  we 
shall  delay  progn»ss,  defeat  otir  own  ends, 
and  bury  t)ie  Christ  of  the  Uosfiels  in  the 
graves  of  our  selfish  pridn  and  icy  individ- 
ualism.—C/i/Torc/.    (Lukexv.  l-3:j.) 

An  author,  writing  l.fiOO  years  ago,  repre- 
sents Christ  as  a  blond:  **His  hair  the  color 
of  wine  and  golden  at  the  root :  straight  and 
without  luster;  but  from  the  level  of  the 
ears  curling  and  glossy,  and  divided  down 
the  center  after  the  fashion  of  the  No/arenes. 
His  forehead  is  even  and  smooth.  His  face 
without  blemish  and  enhanced  by  a  tem- 
pered bloom.  His  countenance  ingenurnis  and 
kind.  Nose  and  mouth  are  in  no  way  faulty. 
His  beard  is  full,  of  the  same  color  as  His 
hair,  and  forked  in  form;  His  eyes  blue  and 
extremely  brilliant.**  My  opinion  Is,  it  wok 
a  Jewish  face.  His  mother  was  a  Jewess, 
and  there  is  no  womanhood  on  earth  more 
beautiful  than  Jewish  womanhood.  Alas  I 
that  he  lived  so  long  before  the  daguerrean 
and  photographic  aris  were  bom,  or  we 
might  have  known  his  exact  features.  I 
know  that  sculpture  and  painting  were  bom 
long  before  Cnrist,  and  they  might  have 
transferred  from  olden  times  to  our  times 
the  forehead,  the  nostril,  th«  eye,  the  lips  of 
our  I/>rd.  Phidias,  the  sculptor,  put  down 
his  chispl  of  enchantment  five  hundred  years 
before  Christ  cam«».  Why  did  m»t  some  one 
tnki>  ui)  that  chisel  and  give  ns  the  side  face 
or  full  face  of  our  Ixmiy  I*i»lyu"ous,  the 
painter,  put  down  his  pencil  four  hundred 
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jeara  before  Christ.  WbT  did  not  Boiiie'oDe 
take  it  up  and  Rive  uii  at  least  the  eye  of  our 
Ix>rd— the  eye,  that  HuvereiKU  of  the  face. 
Dionyslua,  the  literary  artist,  who  Haw  at 
Heliopolts,  Kfcypt,  the  stranire  darkeninj?  of 
the  heavens  at  the  time  of  Christ^s  cruci- 
fixion, near  Jerumlem,  and  not  knowlnic 
wliat  it  was,  but  deecribinff  it  as  a  peculiar 
eciipse  of  the  sun,  and  sayinfc*  **  Either  the 
Deity  sufreni  or  sympathises  with  some  suf- 
ferer;** that  Dionysfiis  miicht  havo  put  his 
pen  to  the  worlc  and  drawn  the  portrait  of 
our  Lord.  But  no!  The  fine  arts  were  busy 
perpetuating  the  form  and  app«*arance  of 
the  world's  favorites  only,  and  not  the  form 
and  appearance  of  the  peasantr>-,  amonfc 
whom  Christ  appeared.  It  was  not  until  Uie 
fifteenth  century,  or  until  more  than  four- 
teen hundred  years  after  Christ,  that  talented 
painters  attempted  by  pencil  to  Kive  us  the 
Idea  of  ChriKt  s  face.  The  pictures  before 
that  time  were  so  offensive  tnat  the  council 
at  Constantinople  forbade  their  exhibition. 
But  I^eonardo  aa  Vinci  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury presented  Chi  rat's  face  on  two  can- 
vasses, yet  the  one  was  a  repulsive  face  and 
the  other  an  effeminate  face.  Kaphsel  's  face 
of  Christ  is  a  weak  face.  Alliert  Durer's 
face  of  Christ  was  a  savage  face.  Titian's 
face  of  Christ  is  an  expressionless  face.  The 
mightiest  artists,  either  with  pencil  or  chisel, 
have  made  sienal  failure  in  attempting?  to 
fClve  the  forehead,  the  cheek,  the  eyes,  the 
nostrils,  the  mouth  of  our  Blesse<l  I/>rd.  But 
about  his  face  I  can  tell  you  soniethiufr  posi- 
tive and  beyond  controversy.  I  am  sure  It 
was  a  soulful  face.  The  race  is  only  the 
curtain  of  the  soul.  It  was  impossible  that 
a  disposition  like  Christ's  should  not  have 
demonstrated  itself  in  his  physiognomy. 
Kindness  as  an  occasional  impulse  may  firive 
no  illumination  to  the  features,  but  kindness 
as  the  lifelonfi:,  dominant  habit  will  produce 
attractiveness  of  countenance  as  certainly  as 
the  fining  of  the  sun  produces  flowers.  ~ 
Tal-magt.    (Cant  ▼.  18.) 


TEEXES  AND  TEXTS  OF  BEOEKT 
8E&X0NS. 

1.  Divine  Sculpture  In  the  Creation  of  Char- 

acter. **  Hearken  to  me,  ye  that  follow 
after  righteousness,  ye  that  seek  the 
Lord ;  look  unto  the  rock  whence  ye 
are  hewn,  and  to  the  hole  of  the  pit 

whence  ye  are  dis:jc«^-'*—I'<*^  li- !•  R*J^' 
T.  Bowman  Stephenson,  Baltimore,  Md. 

2.  The  Christian  Office  of  Profltinj:.    "But 

the    manifestation     of   the   Spirit   is 

flven  to  every  man  to  profit  withal. •*— 
Cor.    xii.   7.    J.  B.    Stratton,   D.D.^ 
Natches,  Miss. 

8.  Christian  Faith  and  Men  of  T^eamlnfi:. 
**  And  Moses  was  leame<l  in  all  the  wis- 
dom of  the  Egyptians,  and  was  mlKhtv 
in  words  and  in  deeds,"— Acts  vii.  2a. 
John  A.  Broadus.  D.D.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

A.  Woman's  Honorable  Sphere.  **But  the 
woman  is  the  elory  of  the  man."—! 
Oor.  xl.  7.  W.  Pope  Teaman,  8.  T.  D., 
LL.  D.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

6.  Characteristics  of  Christian  Manhood. 
-Add  to  your  faith  virtue."— 2 Pet.  i.  5. 
A.  C.  Dixon,  D.D.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

6.  The  Sum  of  Oblifcation.    **Let  us  hear 

the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter: 
Fear  God,  and  keep  His  command- 
ments: for  this  is  the  whole  duty  of 
man.**— Eccle.  xii.  13.  Bishop  J.  C. 
Qranbery,  Front  Royal,  Va. 

7.  The  National  Outlook.    "Their  country 

was  nourished  by  the  kind's  country.**— 
Acts  xii.  20.  E.  C,  Ray,  D.D.,  Chl- 
ca|^,  111. 


8.  The  Way  that  is  Gfood.  "Thna  taith  tbs 
Lord,  stand  in  the  ways  and  see,  and 
ask  for  the  old  paths,  where  is  the  good 
wav,  and  walk  therein,  and  ye  shall 
find  rest  for  your  souls.**— Jer.  vi.  11 

0.  P.  Nichols,  D.D.,  Binishamtoo,  N.  T. 

0.  The  Oominfc  Vistra.  **And  all  fleih  shall 
see  the  salvation  of  Qod.**— Luke  ill.  & 
Rev.  T.  a  Hall,  Chlcsico,  HI. 

10.  Needle  Martyrs.    ''The  eye  of  a  needle.** 

Matt.  xix.  24.  T.  De  Witt  Tslmace. 
D.D.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

11.  The  Indebtedness  of  the  Church  to  Our 

Methodist  Fathers.  **We  have  heard 
with  our  ears,  O  Ood.  our  fathers  have 
tolfl  us,  what  work  Thou  didst  in  their 
days,  in  the  times  of  old.**— Pa  xii  v. 

1.  Prof.  8.  F.  Upham,  D.D.,  Madi- 
son, N.  J. 

12.  The  Duties  of  a  Citfsen.    **Tben  cried  a 

wise  woman  out  of  the  city:  Hear, 
hear;  say,  I  pray  you,  unto  Joab. 
Come  near  hitner  that  I  may  speak 
with  thee.  ...  I  am  <Kie  of  them  that 
are  peaceable  and  faithful  in  'Israel: 
thou  seekest  to  destroy  a  city  and  a 
mother  in  Israel :  Why  wilt  thou  swal- 
low up  the  inheritance  of  the  Lordr— 
2  Sam.  XX.  16,  10.  John  W.  Kramer, 
D.D.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

18.  The  Sociology  of  the  Lord's  Prayer. 
"Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven,**  etc. 
—Matt.  vi.  this.  A.  &  Oumbart,  D.D., 
Boston,  Mass. 


SuggeitiTO  ThexDM  for  Pnlpit  Tnat- 

ment. 

1.  Physical   Indications  of    Moral   Rstro- 

ffression.  C*And  Lot  journeyed  east" 
-Qen.  xiii.  11.) 

2.  Eagerness  in  Speakine  for  Christ  CPray- 

ini;  for  us  also,  that  Qod  may  open 
unto  us  a  door  for  the  word,  to  speak 
the  mysteiy  of  Christ,  for  which  I  am 
also  in  bonds.**— Col.  iv.  &) 

8.  Progress  a  Test  of  Fidelity,  r  Not  that 
I  havo  already  obtained,  or  am  alrsady 
made  perfect;  but  I  press  on,  if  so  he, 
that  I  may  apprehend  that  for  which 
also  I  was  apprehended  hy  Christ 
Jeeua**-Phil.  ili.  12.) 

4.  The  True  Basis  of  Social  Peace.  ("And 
Abram  said  unto  Lot,  Let  there  ne  do 
strife,  I  pray  thee,  between  my  brrd- 
men  and  tnv-  herdmen;  for  we  are 
brethren.**— Clen.  xiii.  8.). 

6.  The  Despondency  of  the  Overwoifeed  and 
the  Lord's  Cure  for  It  C*But  he  him- 
self went  a  day's  Journey  into  the  wil- 
derness, and  came  and  sat  down  under 
a  juniper  tree:  and  he  requested  for 
himself  that  he  might  die;  and  said. 
It  is  enough ;  now,  O  Lord,  take  away 
my  life;  for  I  am  not  better  than  my 
fathers.  And  as  he  lay  and  slept  under 
a  juniper  tree,  behold,  then  ao  angel 
touched  him,  and  said  unto  him,  Ariw 
and  eat.**— 1  Kings  xix.  4,  5.) 

I.  The  Power  of  Political  Ringa  n  am 
this  day  weak,  though  anointed  king: 
and  those  sons  of  Zeruiah  are  too  hara 
fi)r  me;  the  I^rd  shall  reward  the  doer 
of  evil  according  to  his  wlckednw  *— 
8  Sam.  ill.  89.) 

r.  God's  Breach  of  Promise.  C* After  tte 
number  of  the  days  In  which  ys 
searched  the  land,  even  forty  dsyii 


each  for  a  year,  shall  ye  bear  jonr 
iniquities,  even  forty  years;  and  ja 
shall  know  my  breach  <tf  promiit. 


c 


Num.  xiT.  34.) 
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&  Hia  Final  Chuise  of  the  Dlrlne  Election. 
("He  cha«e  uh  in  hini  before  the  founda- 
tion of  the  world,  that  we  should  be 
holjr  and  without  blemish  before  him 
in  rov&'*-*Eph.  1.  4.) 

m  Hie  Indifference  of  Courage  to  Obstacles 
•nd  Antagonisms.  (** These  are  they 
that  went  over  Jordan  in  the  first 
month,  when  it  had  overflown  all  its 
banks;  and  they  put  to  flight  all  them 
of  the  Talleys,  both  toward  the  east 
snd  towud  the  west."— 1  Chron.  zii. 

IOL  The  Divine  Provision  of  Necessities  and 
Luxuries.  <**A  land  of  wheat,  and 
barley,  and  vines,  and  fl^  trees,  and 
nomefcnuiates:  a  land  of  oil  olive,  and 
honey. "—Deut.  viii.  &) 

11.  Hie  Laborer*s  Rest  Day.  C*The  seventh 
day  is  the  Sabbath  of  the  Lord  thy 
God :  in  it  thou  shalt  not  do  any  work, 
thou,  nor  thy  son,  nor  thy  daughter,  nor 
thy  man-servant,  nor  thy  maid-servant. 


nor  thine  ox,  nor  thine  ass,  nor  thy  cat- 
tle, nor  thy  strani^r  that  Im  withm  thy 
gates;  that  thy  man-servant  and  thy 
maidservant  may  rest  as  well  as 
thou."— Deut.  V.  14.) 

18.  What  Constitutes  a  Majority.  ("If  it  had 
not  been  the  Lord  who  was  on  our  side, 
now  may  Israel  say:  if  it  had  not  been 
the  Lord  who  was  on  our  side,  when 
man  rose  up  against  us;  then  they  had 
swallowed  us  up  quick.**— Ps.  cxxiv. 
1-8.) 

18.  Imprisoned  for  Deliverance.  (^Yov  Qod 
hath  concluded  them  Llit.,  shut  them 
up  together]  all  in  unbelief,  that  he 
might  have  mercy  upon  all.**— Bom. 
xi.  8S.) 

14.  Divine  Grace  No  Bar  to  Christian  Gra- 
ciousness.  ( "  I  can  do  all  things  through 
Christ  which  strengtheneth  me.  Not- 
withstanding, ye  have  well  done  that 
ye  did  communicate  with  my  afflic- 
tion.**-Phil.  iv.  18,  14.] 


HELPS  AND  HINTS,  TEXTUAL  AND  TOPICAL. 

By  Arthur  T.  Pierson,  D.D. 


Iixgliial   Comxndntary:     Votes    on 

O^dBoiii* 

Gen.  xii.  10.  And  Abramvient  down 
tiil0  Eg^  to  sqfcum  there.  Here  is  the 
flnt  reference  to  SJffypt  found  iu  the 
Word  of  Ck>d ;  and  it  will  commonly,  if 
not  always,  be  found  that  the  first  men- 
tUn  of  a  person,  a  place,  a  number,  an 
event,  etc.,  determines  its  relation  to 
Scripture  teaching  and  history.  Egypt 
•  —in  the  Hebrew,  Mizraim — means 
"that  binds  or  straitens,  troubles  or 
oppresses, "  and,  from  this  mention  to 
the  last  (Rev.  zi.  8.),  Egypt  U  always 
tki  type  €f  the  snares  and  fetters  of  this 
fssrUL 

It  would  be  a  most  interesting  and 
iartractiTe  study  to  examine,  one  by 
one,  an  these  Scripture  references.  The 
ksKMi  they  teach  would  be  found  to  be 
of  immense  importance  and  value. 

Tike  this  first  reference  to  Egypt,  as  a 
OQontiy.  Egypt's  name  implies  a  hin- 
nuHCB-^a  hoige  about  €k>d '  s  people,  to 
Under  liberty ;  a  bond,  fettering  their 
life  and  testimony,  and  a  snare,  bringing 
them  Into  trouble  and  sin. 

Take  this  history  of  the  first  journey 
^  abdkfMT  into  Egypt.  What  sent 
Afanun  into  this  land  of  idolaters? 
IWnlne  in  Canaan.  He  went  to  the 
comitij  wan  watered  by  the  NUe, 


whose  people  were  especially  skilful  iu 
agriculture  and  whose  com  was  already 
famous ;  and  he  who  had  been  called 
out  of  Ur  and  Cbarran  to  avoid  all  com- 
plicity with  idolatry,  now,  for  the  sake 
of  bread,  goes  into  a  still  worse  and 
more  godless  community,  as  Elimelech 
in  later  days  went,  for  the  same  reason, 
into  the  forbidden  land  of  Moab. 

And  now  note  that  at  once  Abram 
fell  into  the  one  great  snare  of  his  life — 
lying.  Sarai, — who  was  now  in  middle 
life,  and  remarkably  preserved  in 
youthfulness  and  beauty,  of  fair  com- 
plexion, well  deserving  her  name  Sarai 
(Princess), — Abram  was  afraid  would 
be  sought  as  a  wife  by  the  despotic 
and  licentious  sovereigns  or  princes 
of  Egypt,  and  so  he  deliberately  con- 
sents to  dissimulation :  **  Say,  I  pray 
thee,  thou  art  my  sister.  "  Abram  seems 
to  have  forgotten  that  he  might  thus 
have  betrayed  Sarai  into  an  adulterous 
marriage,  as  afterward  he  had  nearly 
ensnared  both  her  and  Abimelech  by 
a  similar  lie  (xx.  2) . 

Here,  then,  is  ihe  first  sojourn  in  Egypt. 
It  is  prompted  by  the  uvhdi^  that 
forgets  Gkxl,  for  man  shall  not  live  by 
bread  alone,  and  is  never  called  on  to 
ensnare  his  conscience  and  consistency 
for  the  sake  of  a  worldly  subsistence, 
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And  this  sojourn  proves  n  snare — it 
leads  to  a  sinful  lie,  which  might  have 
been  even  more  ruinous  in  result  than 
it  was,  thougli  it  brought  great  plagues 
into  Pharaoh's  house ;  and  it  brought 
great  reproach  on  Qod,  for  the  conduct 
of  Pliaraoh,  an  idolater  and  heathen, 
was  more  honorable,  frank,  and  straight- 
forward than  that  of  the  **  father  of  the 
f  aitlif  ul  1 " 

It  may  be  well  to  tarry  here  for  a 
lesson  on  the  sojourn  into  Egypt,  in 
order  to  mark  some  of  the  conspicuous 
n^fercjices  to  Kgypt  and  (compare  them : 

Gen.  xiii.  1.  '*And  Abmm  iccntvp 
out  of  Kyyitt,  he,  and  his  wife,  and  all 
that  he  had.  .  .  and  he  went.  .  .  even 
to  Ik'thel. "  NoU)  the  lM*giuuing  and 
tcnninuH  of  thi.s  journey.  lie  left 
Egypt,  with  all  that  Monged  to  him, 
and  n*turned  to  Ik'thcl,  where  his  altar 
had  l)cen,  and  tliere  called  on  Jehovah. 
At  Kgypt  he  hmi  built  no  altar. 

Verse  10 — Smlmn  i/vm  like  the  la  ml  of 
Egypt, 

liev.  xi.  8 — "which,  spiritually,  is 
called  StnUym  ami  Kgypt.  "  Is  there  any 
accident  in  this  likeness  noted  at  the 
two  extremes  of  Bible  history?  Sodom 
was  the  snare  of  Canium  and  nearly 
destroyed  Tx>t,  and  stimds  for  tlie  lusts 
of  tlic  llesh,  as  Egypt  does  for  the 
lust  of  the  eyes,  the  pride  of  life,  and 
channs  of  the  world. 

Heb.  xi.  26 — **  esteeming  the  reproach 
of  Christ  greater  riches  than  the  treait- 
ures  in  Egypt.  ^  The  world  is  always 
offering  its  disciple  its  wealth,  over 
against  Christ,  with  His  croas  and  self- 
denial. 

Acts  vii.  30 — "  in  tlieir  hearts  turned 
back  again  into  Egypt, "  a  pregnant 
phrase  for  all  bac^kward  looking  and 
longing  that  precede  backsliding. 

Jude  5 — "having  saved  Ilis  people 
out  of  the  land  of  Egypt. "  No  salva- 
tion ever  reaches  us  in  Egypt. 

Passage  after  passage  might  be  cited 
and  only  be  found  to  teach  tliat  Egypt 
represents  the  threefold  hindrance 
already  referred  to — a  hedge,  a  l)ond, 
a  snare,  to  the  disciple;  his  testimony 
gone,  his  liberty  sacrificed,  his  spiritu- 


ality entangled  in  cormpting  associa- 
tions !  And  yet  to  this  day,  whenever 
the  people  of  Gkxl  get  into  any  straits, 
instead  of  going  to  the  Lord  for  new 
light  and  teaching  and  humiliation  and 
sanctification,  it  is  still  true  that  they 
call  to  Egypt  (Uosca  vii.  11). 

xiii.  4.    Unto  tM  pUxre  of  the  Mir 
which  he  had  made  at  thejint. 

This  seems  a  typical  return.  Abnm 
hail  been  ensnared  in  Egypt,  and  it 
(rliMirly  appears  from  Gen.  xxvii.  1-3, 
when  Isaac,  under  similar  stress  of  fam- 
ine, purposed  tlie  same  course  and  Qod 
forluule  it,  that  a  reference  to  Abram's 
course  is  intended.  God  bids  Isaac,  in 
the  same  circumstimces,  not  to  go  down 
into  Egypt,  but  to  dwell  in  the  land ; 
iuid  notwitlistanding  famine,  he  sowed 
that  year  and  received  an  hufidredfM 
(verse  12) — a  remarkable  proof  that 
ev(>n  in  famine  God  know^  how  to  pro- 
vide for  an  obedient  soul. 

Again,  let  it  be  put  on  record  that, 
during  the  whole  history  of  God's 
chosen  people,  Egypt  was  to  them  the 
plitce  ofj)€nlf  of  spiritual  risk,  of  greed 
and  sensual  gratification  and  canial 
security,  of  worldly  temptation— de- 
pendence on  an  arm  of  flesh,  on  man*8 
understanding  and  help  rather  than  on 
God  only.  All  this  is  apparent  from 
tbis  first  mention  of  Egypt :  Abram*8 
unbelief,  sojourn  there,  the  risk  of 
Sarai*s  chastity,  and  even  from  their 
departure,  full  of  wealth  and  worMly 
prosperity.  Abram,  in  going  to  Egypt, 
was  a  l)ackslider,  and  he  had  to  re- 
trace his  steps  to  the  very  place  of  the 
altar  he  liad  made  at  the  first,  and  there 
call  anew  on  the  name  of  the  Lord. 

5.  AndTMaUo, 

Hero  we  first  meet  with  Lot^  not  in- 
deed the  name,  but  the  personality  and 
character ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Lot  is  also  a  typical  penon.  Per- 
haps no  typical  character  is  more  in- 
structive in  relation  to  Christian  consis- 
tency. His  name  probably  means  hid- 
(ten,  wrapt  vp,  eorered;  and  if  so,  how 
signific4int  of  light  hidden  as  under  a 
bushel — testimony  lost — spiritual  life 
obscured,  hidden,  and  so  hindered. 
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Abram  and  Lot  henceforth  stand  in 
eontnut  and  teparation. 

Abram '8  life  is  based  on  faith,  sepa- 
ration to  God,  covenant  with  Him,  pil- 
grimage, and  testimony;  rewarded 
with  promises,  fellowship,  revelation. 
Lot's  life  is  based  on  sight,  conformity 
to  the  world,  breach  of  covenant, 
abandonment  of  his  pilgrimage  for  a 
settled  homo  in  Sodom,  and  conse- 
quent loss  of  testimony,  demoralization, 
and  forfeilurc  of  reward. 

Verse  9 — Sepantte  thifiidf,  I  pray  thee ^ 
fnm  me.  This  verse  is  the  key  to  the 
passage  from  verses  5  to  13,  and  (kx'u- 
pies  the  literal  centi*r  of  tliu  paragrapli. 
The  subject  here  is  the  Sc])amtion. 

Verso  14 — And  the  L/tni  mM  utito 
Abram^  after  that  1/4  teas fufxtratid from 
him.  Tills  verse  unlocks  the  now  para- 
graph, which  reaches  to  the  end  of  the 
chapter.  The  subject  here  is  the  Re- 
ward of  Separation.  About  these  two 
thoughts  the  hrssoiis  cluster. 

•.  The  land  teas  not  able  to  bear  them. 

Lot  sliared  Abram  *s  worklly  pras- 
perity,  and  not  only  ^  flocks,  herds  and 
tents, "  but "  herdsmen  "  or  nitainers,  re- 
quired TYK)m.  Canaan ites  and  Perizzites 
dwelling  in  the  land  made  additional 
draft  on  the  resources  of  the  soil 
(Perizzito  is  the  equivalent  of  pagani, 
villagers,  whence  the  term,  *•  pagan  ") . 

7.  Again,  T7iere  was  strife  Utmen  the 
kerdtmen,  perhaps  because  their  herds 
came  into  contact  and  cattle  got  mixed, 
and  contention  arose  over  the  claims  of 
possession;  iHirhaps  strife  over  the 
wells,  OS  in  chap.  xxvi. 

Abram  takes  the  initiative  and,  with 
noble  and  magnanimous  disinterested- 
ness, o£Fcr8  Lot  the  choice. 

10.  And  Lot  lifted  up  his  eyes  and 
hduM  all  the  plain  of  Jordan,  that  it  was 
veU  watered  eterj/vTiere,  etc. 

From  the  vicinity  of  Abram 's  altar 
the  choice  was  made.  Lot  chose  for  the 
sake  of  fertility  a  valley  that  reminded 
him  of  the  Nile,  where  no  famine  was 
likely  to  come,  but.  like  the  valley  of 
Egypt,  it  was  a  place  of  snares.  Sodom 
Wis  there.  He  selfishly  chose  the  fine 
putme  land,  barren  of  spiritual  life  as  it 


was,  and  left  to  Abram  a  less  fertile  but 
safer  territory,  where  God's  altar  stood. 
The  ultimate  result  showed  that  selfish- 
ness again  ran  risk  of  ruin. 

12.  Lot  pitched  his  tent  tovoard  Sodom, 
Note  the  steps  in  the  narrative :  Lot 
lifted  up  his  eyes  and  beheld  all  the 
plain.  Lot  chose  him  all  the  plain  of 
Jordan.  Lot  journeyed  east,  and  they 
separated  tliemselves  the  one  from  the 
other.  T^t  dwelt  in,  i.e.,  among  the 
cities  of  the  plain,  and  pitched  his  tent 
towanl  Sodom — the  look,  the  choice, 
tlie  wrong  direction,  the  separation,  the 
en(?anipmeut,  the  abode,  for  ultimately 
he  loft  his  tent  outside  for  a  dwelling 
inside  of  Stxlom. 

1 3.  The  men  of  Sodom  were  wicked  and 
siiniers  before  the  Lord  ejrceedingly. 
There  wiis  that  in  the  luxuriimt  fer- 
tility of  this  .Ionian  valley  and  the  cli- 
mate with  its  enervating  softness  that 
tended  to  ripen  the  sc;nsual  vices  of  this 
Canaauitish  people  for  their  fearful 
harvest  of  doom.  Already  the  signs  of 
coming  judgment  might  have  been  seen 
in  the  awful  niuml  profligacy  of  this 
depraved  community.  No  pen  has  ever 
yet  been  bold  enough  to  depict  the  act- 
ual enormity  and  deformity  of  Sodom- 
ites. Even  profane  historians  have 
countx'd  it  a  shame  to  speak  of  those 
things  whi(rh  were  done  of  them  in 
secret,  and  the  truth  can  only  be  in- 
fernal— ri'ad  iKJtween  the  lines. 

But  inasmuch  as  we  here  meet  the 
name  Sodom,  we  should  again  notice 
the  law  exemplified,  that  ti  first  mention 
in  the  Wonl  of  Gtxl  generally,  if  not 
always,  hints  the  charaettristic  relation 
borne  by  that  which  is  meutioned  to 
the  whole  Sculpture,  and  is  a  key  to 
further  interpretation.  Note  that  the 
first  characteristic  mention  of  Sodom  is 
thus  signiflcjint,  tue  Lord  destroyed 
SoDOM.  Then  follows  the  mention  of 
Stxlom's  ensnaring  and  awful  corrup- 
tion. Henceforth  Sodom  stands  for  a 
wickedness  that  compels  destroying  wrath. 
It  is  the  synonym  for  vices,  crimes, 
sins,  so  disgusting  and  opprobrious 
that  they  <lefy  description.  The  So- 
domites practiced  as  a  religious  rite 
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the  abominable  and  unnatural  vice 
whence  the  inhabitants  have  derived 
everlasting  infamy,  and  which  has  con- 
nected Eadesh  and  the  feminine  Kade- 
shah — from  the  word  Eadash  {^re — 
hoUy)  with  male  and  female  prostitu- 
tion in  all  heathen  lands  1 

We  have  called  this  the  first  charac- 
teristic mention  of  Sodom,  although  the 
name  occurs  earlier  in  the  racial  outlines 
in  Cten.  X.  19 ;  but  even  there  Sodom  is 
one  of  the  borders  cf  Canaanitish  terri- 
tory, so  that  still  the  rule  holds.  It  is, 
from  the  first  mention,  linked  with 
cursed  Canaanite  practices. 

14.  And  the  Lord  said  to  Abram,  after 
that  Lot  VHM  separated  from  him. 

Here  is  a  most  important  turn  in  the 
narrative.  Abram  had  given  Lot  his 
choice,  and  taken  what  was  left ;  imder 
sway  of  motives  selfish  and  worldly. 
Lot  takes  the  best.  God  then  gives 
Abram  the  whole  land  visible  from  his 
point  of  view  as  a  permanent  posses- 
sion in  perpetuity,  and  in  a  larger 
sense  than  he  could  understand ;  for  in 
Ids  Messianic  seed,  the  **  uttermost  parts 
of  the  earth**  were  to  be  his  possession. 
What  he  had  renounced,  God  gave  him 
back  with  a  new  title  and  tenure.  The 
previous  covenant  promises  are  re- 
peated, and  with  each  repetition  con- 
firmed and  enlarged .  And  no w  appears 
for  the  first  time  that  Law  of  Posses- 
sion, so  conspicuous  hereafter : 

17.  Arise,  walk  through  the  land,  in  the 
length  and  breadth  of  it. 

Compare  Joshua  i.  8.  This  was  a 
formal  appropriation,  or  taking  posses- 
sion. Any  promise  is  to  be  thus  claimed 
before  it  is  ours.  We  must  not  only 
look  at  it,  but  step  out  upon  it,  and  plant 
our  feet  on  it  as  teri'a  firma  and  say, 
this  is  mine ;  to  dig  into  it,  as  a  soil  to 
be  tilled,  as  a  mine  to  be  explored ;  to 
build  on  it,  as  a  place  of  abode.  Every 
word  €k>d  has  spoken  is  territory  for 
our  house  and  garden,  and  we  should 
never  rest  imtil  we  have  gone  through 
the  entire  length  and  breadth  of  the 
promised  land,  for  it  is  given  unto  the 
beHiever,  and  only  faith  can  know,  claim, 
or  possess  it. 


18.  Then  Abram  removed  his  tent, 
etc. 

And  so  this  chapter  ends.  Lot  has 
looked  over  the  seductive  plain  and 
pitched  his  tent  toward  wicked  Sodom. 
Abram  has  looked  to  every  point  of  the 
compass,  received  the  very  land  he  had 
renounced  in  favor  of  Lot,  and  now 
finds  his  third  resting  place :  1.  She- 
chem ;  2.  Bethel ;  3.  Hebron.  And  while 
Lot's  altar  is  falling  into  ruins,  Abram 
builds  there  a  new  altar  unto  the  Lord. 
How  obvious  the  contrast,  and  how 
terribly  significant ! 

From  that  day  to  this,  history  has, 
been  repeating  itself.  Even  disciples 
have  been  divided  into  two  classes: 
those  who  pitch  their  tents  toward 
Sodom,  lose  their  testimony,  their 
family  unity  and  piety,  themselves 
being  saved  so  as  by  fire,  if  at  all ;  and 
those  who  find  a  resting  place  where 
God  appoints,  and  where  the  altar  built 
to  the  Lord  can  be  maintained,  with  the 
life  of  a  pilgrim,  whose  abode  is  in  a 
better  country,  even  a  heavenly. 

Only  one  city  in  history  seems  to 
have  repeated  to  an  equal  extent  the  pe- 
culiar licentiousness  of  Sodom,  and  that 
is  the  only  city  that  has  been  similarly 
destroyed  by  fire  from  the  I^ord,  and 
which  is  linked  in  association  with  both 
the  guilt  and  the  ruin  of  Sodom.  Pom- 
peii, even  in  its  wreck,  exhibits  awful 
proofs  of  the  fact  that  at  the  time  of  its 
destruction  it  had  reached  a  moral 
rottenness  that  was  so  offensive  that  the 
full  facts  have  never  yet  been  made  pub- 
lic. The  one  volume  in  which  the  worst 
features  of  the  doomed  city  are  repre- 
sented is,  even  in  public  libraries,  kept 
under  lock  and  key,  as  unfit  for  the  pub- 
lic eye ;  and  in  the  museum  in  Naples  in 
which  these  memorials  are  preserved, 
there  is  a  special  warning  over  the  door 
of  the  department  in  which  these  horrid 
orgies  of  lust  have  their  visible  memo- 
rials. 

Chap.  xiv.  Lot  is  in  peril  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  his  new  choice,  and  Abram 
comes  to  his  rescue.  A  land  that  is 
rich  in  its  yield  is  generally  sought  for 
by  various  parties,  and,  like  the  mining 
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RgioH  tad  iUuyial  valleys,  is  apt  to 
be  the  nene  of  oontentionfl. 

Ita  is  ft  var  with  the  King  of 
Sodm^  tad  the  names  of  the  parties 
mnonded  with  a  particiQarity  which 
■ikeiliBpoHible  the  idea  of  vague  and 
^ytUol  tnditioii.  Here  are  all  the 
■nb  of  veritable  azinals. 

Annidid  is  probably  an  Assyrian 
nH;Ariich  (ari— a  lion?),  Semitic; 
Beear  is  prolnbly  the  Larissa  of  the 
Oneki^  on  the  Euphrates ;  Tidal  may 
^  Thn^gili  gieat  chief  of  nomadic 
tribHL 

Ghedoriaomer  was,  at  this  date,  the 
^■diig  power  among  Asiatic  princes. 
AeBuniteB,  his  subjects,  are  in  chap. 
1  SI  numbered  among  the  children  of 
An.  The  Canaanitish  tribes,  whom 
^badnbjected  for  twelve  years,  now 
ttdertUe  to  throw  off  his  yoke. 
IUvUdiqii  thinks  the  name  ^Eadur- 
■^nK'the  "Ravager  of  the  West, " 
vUA  he  found  on  Chaldean  bricks,  is 
^■vne  as  Ghedoriaomer. 

i  In  the  thirteenth  ffearth^rebdM, 

Ht.  BnUinger,  following  the  law  already 

i^ted,  that  the  first  occurrence  of  a 

wnber  indicates  its  general  significance 

^  Scripture,  traces  this  number,  thir- 

tmi,  and  finds  it  is  altoays  linked  tnth 

*Mim.    The    adversaries    of    Qod, 

Bttes  of  Satan,  etc.,  are  numerically 

cvdnlents  of  thirteen  or  its  multiples, 

*te.   In  every  list  of  the  twelve  apos- 

tte^  in  the  (3K)epel  narratives,  the  name 

tf  Jndas  closes  the  list  (Matt.  x.  4 ;  Luke 

^  18),  and  it  is  added  ''which  also 

betiajed  him, "  etc. ;  he  would  be  the 

ttiitaenth  in  the  entire  company  which 


included  Jesus.  And  it  is  curious 
that  in  the  Old  Testament,  when  the 
full  list  of  the  tribes  is  given — which 
with  Joseph's  double  tribe,  Benjamin 
and  Manasseh,  made  thirteen — the  list 
closes  with  a  record  of  revolt  in  con- 
nection with  the  thirteenth  tribal  divis- 
ion mentioned,  LevL  Ck)mpare  Num- 
bers XX vi.  6-11.  In  this  chapter  we 
have  successively  the  names  and  num- 
bers of  the  tribes :  1.  Reuben ;  2.  Sim- 
eon; 8.  Gad;  4.  Judah;  5.  Issachar; 
6.  Zebuluu;  7.  Manasseh;  8.  Eph- 
raim;  9.  Benjamin;  10.  Dan;  11. 
Asher;  12.  Naphtali;  IS.  Levi, 

Some  of  these  coincidences  are  so  re- 
markable that  they  tempt  one  to  a 
fanciful  interpretation,  and  yet,  as  Dr. 
T.  H.  Skinner  used  to  say,  it  is  our 
duty  to  note  any  peculiarity  of  Scrip- 
ture, especially  if  comparison  shows  it 
to  pervade  the  book,  lest  we  miss  some 
part  of  the  design  of  God  in  his  teach- 
ing. Dr.  Bullinger's  conception  is 
that  the  numerical  system  that  perme- 
ates the  Word  of  God  is  like  the  water- 
mark visible  upon  paper,  and,  like  that, 
serves  to  authenticate  every  page  with 
€k>d's  signature. 


With  this  number  of  The  Kevibw, 
we  publish  a  pair  of  chronological 
tables,  which  may  serve  to  be  a  perma- 
nent help  to  Bible  students.  These 
tables  have  no  special  connection  with 
the  part  of  Scripture  now  under  con- 
sideration, but  contribute  to  general 
study.  A  careful  examination  will 
show  how  serviceable  they  are. 
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Aue.  86-81. — Good  Cheer  fob  Dib- 
oocBAiOKD  Ohss.— Mark  vi.  50. 

Then  is  vast  difference  in  men  as  to 
the  haUt  of  hnparting  cheer.  Some 
nan,  fai  their  influence  on  others,  are 
Hks  a  imre  June  day.  Some  men  are 
Ifta  the  Mtleieat  and  chilliest  east  wind. 


It  is  very  singular,  the  difference  in 
cadence  different  men  are  wont  to  use. 
There  is  nothing  so  revealing  of  a  man 
as  the  cadence  to  which  he  is  wont  to 
set  his  speech.  The  man  with  a  cheery 
cadence  is  tonic  and  stimulus.  The 
man  with  the  habitual  cadence  of  doubt» 
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Sbowing  the  aaoertalned  or  probable  time  when  tlie  various  portions  of  the 

New  Testament  were  nrritt^n,  and  the  correapotidiiig  events  in  the  history. 

Interrogation  points  mark  the  more  doubtful  times  of  ercnta. 
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and  at  best  but  questioning  speech,  is 
depressing  and  chilly  as  tlie  mistiest  and 
dreariest  fog  that  ever  wrapped  an  un- 
certain vessel  off  tlie  Newfoundland 
Banks. 

O  friend,  be  prodigal  of  cheer  both 
in  word  and  tone !  In  the  weighing  of 
gold  as  the  standard  of  earth's  values, 
and  in  the  weighing  of  drugs  and 
chemicals  on  the  use  of  which  depends 
the  safety  of  hunmn  lives,  there  are 
employed  balances  so  sensitive  as  to 
turn  at  the  weight  of  one  fifteen -hun- 
dred tli  part  of  a  grain.  Standard  bal- 
ances, which  will  weigh  with  unerring 
accuracy  a  thousand  ounces,  ore  so  sen- 
sitive as  to  turn  at  the  impression  of  the 
bodily  warmth  of  a  man  standing  near 
one  of  their  anns.  And  we  arc,  every 
one  of  us,  surrounded  by  human  beings 
even  more  delicate  and  sensitive.  And 
just  the  word  you  speak  and  the  tone 
you  use  sends  the  balance  downward 
into  gloom  and  depression  and  a  drag- 
ging inability  for  life's  duties,  or  up- 
ward into  faith  and  hope  and  a  glad, 
triumphant  seizure  of  the  tasks  of  life. 

**If  you  have  a  friend  worth  losing, 
LoTO  him— yes,  and  let  him  know 

Tou  love  him,  ere  life*8  evening 
Tinge  his  brow  with  lunaet  glow. 

Why  should  good  words  ne'er  be  said 

Of  a  friend  till  he  is  deadr 

'*If  you  hear  a  song  that  thrills  you. 

Sung  by  any  child  of  song. 
Praise  it  -do  not  let  the  singer 

Wish  deserved  praises  long. 
Why  should  one  that  thrills  your  heart 
Lack  the  Joy  you  may  Impart  f* 

'^If  you  hear  a  prayer  that  moves  you 

By  its  hmnble,  pleading  tone, 
Join  lt--do  not  let  the  seeker 

Bow  before  his  God  alone. 
Why  should  not  your  brother  share 
The  strength  of  two  or  three  in  prayer?" 

But  if  a  poor  human  word  of  cheer 
be  so  mightily  freighted  with  strong 
help,  what  stimulus  and  strength  there 
ought  to  be  for  us  in  a  word  of  Divine 
cheer.  Our  Scripture  is  a  word  of  Di- 
vine cheer :  "Be  of  good  cheer ;  it  is  I ; 
be  not  afraid.  ** 

Read  the  whole  story  hereabouts  and 
notice : 

(a)  This  is  a  word  of  cheer  of  the 


regardiiig  Christ  The  beautiful  truth 
is  that  neither  the  fierce  head-whid% 
nor  the  roughened  and  toasing  waves, 
nor  the  toiling  disciples  doing  their  very 
best  to  make  head  against  wind  and 
wave,  were  beyond  the  notice  and  vig- 
ilr.nce  of  the  Lord  Chriat.  "He  mv 
them  toiling  in  rowing."  And  that 
toiling  means  tormented,  distressed, 
breathless  with  it.    Christ  regards. 

(6)  This  is  the  word  of  cheer  of  a 
pufustual  Christ.  The  long  night  was 
divided  into  four  watches.  The  foortii 
watch  began  at  three  in  the  morning. 
The  storm  had  lasted  about  nine  houn. 
After  rowing  nine  hours,  the  diadples 
were  only  three  miles  on  their  way. 
At  last,  three  more  difficult  miles  were 
stretching  before  them.  Three  in 
the  morning  is  precisely  the  weariest 
time  after  a  night  of  toil.  Just  then, 
punctually,  Christ  came  to  them.  It 
was  needful  that  they  row  so  l<mg  to 
test  obedience.  But  when  their  strength 
came  to  its  breaking-point,  precisely 
then  Christ  came  to  them.  "There  hath 
no  temptation,  **  etc.  (1  Cor.  x.  18). 

(e)  This  is  the  word  of  cheer  of  aChrist 
fjD?io  maket  our  wry  diJfkvUia  and  tnU' 
lies  the  paihwaiy  for  BUJeet  thaiHemaif 
come  to  rescue  and  to  hdp  vs.  The 
waves  which  baffled  the  disciples  wen 
the  easy  road  for  His  approach  to  them. 

(d)  This  is  the  word  of  cheer  of  a 
Christ  who  is  master  of  our  stonny 
troubles.  At  His  advent  the  storm 
ceased. 

**rieroe  was  the  wild  billow. 

Dark  was  the  nl^t: 
Oars  labor M  heavily; 

Foam  glimmer M  frtiite; 
Mariners  trembled; 

Peril  was  nigh; 
Tben  said  the  God  of  Gkids, 

*Feaoel  it  Is  I.* 

*'Rldge  of  the  moontatn  wave, 

Lower  thy  crest; 
Wall  of  EuroclydoB 

Be  thou  at  rest  I 
Peril  can  nonebe— 

Borrow  must  fly- 
Where  saith  the  Li|^t  of  ligM, 

*Feacel  itIsL* 

**Jesa,  Deliverer  1 
Ckme  Thou  to  mts 
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Soothe  llbou  my  TQjrAcrlnflr 

Overlite*tMal 
Thoo,  when  the  stonn  of  death 

Roan,  aweepliig  by. 
Whisper,  O  Truth  of  Truth  1 
»!  ItiiL'" 


Sept.  3--8. — Thb  Harabhrd  Man. 
FliiL  1. 

Look  at  him  a  moment.  In  this  third 
pnhn  he  stands  forth  an  illustration  of 
miDy  a  man  in  these  squeezing  and 
perplexing  times. 

One  element  of  the  harassment  crowd- 
ing nrand  the  harassed  man  is  multitu- 
dimnunesB  of  trouble.  This  is  his 
pUnt,  ''Lord,  how  are  they  increased 
that  trouble  me  I  Many  are  they  that 
rise  up  against  me!**  This  psalm  be- 
longs to  that  period  of  David's  life 
when  he  fled  from  Absalom.  How 
many  and  how  yarious  troubles  seemed 
oonspiring  against  the  harassed  king, 
like  these :  that  AbtcUam  should  revolt ; 
that  Abealom  should  be  so  full  of  mean 
deceit  against  his  father ;  that  Ahitho- 
phel,  David's  trusted  counselor,  should 
prove  false  to  him ;  that  so  many  peo- 
ple should  foUow  Absalom  in  his  revolt 
^David  had  been  imagining  that  the 
people's  hearts  were  his ;  that  David 
ibonld  himself  be  so  poorly  prepared 
for  such  revolt ;  that  ho  should  have  to 
nbmit  to  the  humiliation  of  a  hasty 
Higfat  I  How  multitudinous  the  trouble 
gathering  round  this  harassed  man  I 
How  like  this  the  plight  of  many  a  man 
in  these  sad,  hard  times — all  sorts  of 
lanoyances,  failure  of  plans,  no  busi- 
ness, sinking  of  values  1 

Another  element  in  the  harassment 
crowding  round  the  harassed  man,  in 
the  ancient  picture  of  this  third  psalm, 
is  unkind  and  taunting  speech.  **  Many 
there  be  which  say  of  my  soul,  there  is 
no  help  for  him  in  God.  "  Why,  that 
is  the  street  talk  of  Jerusalem,  **  David 
is  done  for;  Absalom  is  the  coming 
man.*  A  closer  translation  brings  it 
wondeifully  out.  That  **of  my  soul" 
ii,  in  the  original,  "to**  my  soul.  So 
the  cruel  scoff  ''cuts  like  a  knife  to  the 
Tery  center  of  his  personality. " 

Another  element  in  the  harassment  of 


the  harassed  man  is  a  kind  of  internal 
despair.  How  it  sounds  in  such  notes 
as  these,  **  Lord,  how  are  they  increased 
that  trouble  me  I  Many  are  they  that 
rise  up  against  me.  Many  there  bo 
which  say  of  my  soul,  there  is  no  help 
for  him  in  God. "  When  troubles  so 
multiply,  and  when  some  sharp  speech 
is  heard,  or  heard  about,  by  the  harassed 
nmn,  ho  is  apt  to  say  within  himself : 
**  Well,  it  may  be  so ;  I  don't  know  but 
it  is  so ;  after  all,  I  hardly  think  there 
can  be  any  future  for  me.  " 

But  think  of  the  resources  of  the  har- 
assed man. 

Turning  Ckxlward  is  a  resource. 
''But  Thou,  O  Lord,  art  a  shield  for 
me ;  my  glory,  and  the  lifter  up  of  my 
head.  I  cried  unto  the  Lord  with  my 
voice.  "  Very  suggestive  hero  another '  s 
words :  "  By  an  effort  of  will,  the  Psalm- 
ist arises  from  the  contemplation  of  sur- 
rounding enemies  to  that  of  the  encir- 
cling Jehovah.  Li  the  thickest  of  dan- 
ger and  dread  there  is  a  poufer  of  choice 
left  a  man  as  to  what  shall  be  the  object 
of  his  thought,  whether  the  stormy  sea 
or  the  outstretched  hand  of  Christ. 
This  harassed  man  flings  himself  out  of 
the  coil  of  troubles  round  about  him 
and  looks  up  to  God.  " 

But  a  further  resource  for  the  har- 
assed man  is  the  thought  of  God  as  pos- 
sessing precisely  what  he,  amid  his 
harassments,  needs.  "But  thou,  O 
Lord,  art  a  shield  for  mo ;  my  glory, 
and  the  lifter  up  of  my  head.  "  See,  God 
is  the  three  things  he  needs :  "  shield,  " 
that  is,  defense ;  "  my  glory,  "  that  is,  if 
others  think  meanly  and  say  meanly  of 
me  amid  my  harassments,  God  does  not ; 
the  "  lifter  up  of  my  head,  "  for  Go<l  (»n 
both  cheer  the  harassed  man's  spirit 
and  restore  to  him  the  consciousness  of 
his  own  real  dignity,  notwithstanding 
his  trials.  I  came  upon  the  most  beau- 
tiful illustration  of  all  this  the  other 
day.  One  of  those  spiritual  Christians, 
a  Stundist,  as  they  call  them  in  Russia, 
was  standing  amid  a  lot  of  Russian 
criminals  in  the  courtyard  of  a  Russian 
prison,  chained  with  them,  and  sen- 
tenced with  them  to  Siberia  for  hi& 
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Thi tb *8  sako.  TTis  fellow  prisoners  were 
jerrin;;  Jit  him.  "  But  you're  no  Ix^tter 
off  than  we  a^^  You  an*  wearing  the 
bracelctR,  as  we  do ;  if  your  God  is  of 
any  use  to  you,  why  do<«n*t  lie  knock 
off  your  <'hain8,  and  set  you  free  ?  "  The 
man  n'plied,  reverently  :  **  If  the  Ijord 
will,  He  fiin  8i>t  me  fn'e  even  now  ;  and 
though  my  hands  arc  cluiined,  myfunrt 
is  free,  "  He  was  freed.  But,  though 
he  liad  lict^n  obliged  to  trudge  the  weary 
way  to  Siberia,  for  his  free  heart  Gixl 
would  still  have  been  shield,  glory,  the 
lifter  up  of  the  heml. 

This  is  what,  even  amid  his  haniss- 
mentJ4,  crun  thus  conu*  to  the  harassed 
man  :  ('alnmess — "^I  laid  me  down  and 
slept;  I  awaked,  for  the  I/onl  sus- 
tained me.  "  Courage — **  I  will  not  ho. 
afniid  of  ten  thouHinuls  of  p<'op1c  that 
have  set  themselves  against  me  round 
al)out.  "  One  of  Shakesi)eare's  henx»8, 
following  his  r'(»nKeienee  and  opposing 
a  blotxly  tyrant,  cjielaims:  "In  the 
great  hand  of  God  I  stand.  ^  Ah !  that 
is  the  real  source  of  a  true  (courage. 
An<l  such  courage  may  be  for  tlie  har- 
asse<I  man.  IIo  may  phico  himself  in 
the  great  hand  of  God. 

And  then  Uierc  is  this  possible  mood 
for  the  harassiHl  man — confident  expec- 
tation. "  Salvation  belongeth  unto  God ; 
Thy  blessing  i*  upon  Thy  ixMjple.  ** 

Ah,  yes!  Get  up  into  God  if  you 
would  vanquish  hanissments.  IIow  ex- 
quisitely Matthew  Arnold  sings  it  all : 

^Twas  Auprust,  and  the  flcrco  sun  overhead 
Smote  OD   the  squalid  strcotH  of  Bethnal 

CJitHftn, 
And  the  pale  weaver,  throug^h  his  windows 
seen 
In  Rpitalflelds,  looked  thrice  dispiritcMl. 

I  met  a  preacher  there  I  Icnew,  and  said : 
**I11  and  overworlced,  how  fare  you  in  this 

scene?" 
**  Bravely,  **  said  ho ;  **  f or  I  of  late  have  been 
Much  cheered  with  thoughts  of  Christ,  the 
living  Bread." 

O  human  soul  1  so  long  as  thou  canst  so 

Set  up  a  mark  of  everlasting  light 
Above  the  howling  senses^  ebb  and  flow. 
To  cheer  thee,and  to  right  thee  if  thou  roam- 
Not  with  lost  toil  thou  laborest  through 
the  night  1 
Tbou  mak'st  the  heaven  thou  hop'st  indeed 
thy  home. 


Seft  0-15.— Our  Abceudsd  Lobd. 
— 1  Pet.  iii.  22. 

"Who  is  gone?" 

(IJonsider  how  diffcrtntlffYie  has  gone. 

Take  any  one  of  the  world's  greatest 
leaders— Napoleon.  Itstands  there  just 
at  the  turn  of  the  stairs  in  the  (wlaoe 
at  Versailles.  You  come  upon  it  sud- 
deidy.  It  is  a  sculpture  of  the  great 
NaiK)leon  smitten  with  death.  The 
majestic  forehead ;  the  thin,  set  lips ;  the 
eye  whit^h  seems  to  pierce  you  with  its 
eagle  glance  even  in  its  marble  simili- 
tude. But  death  is  on  him.  You  can 
mark  it  in  tlie  rela.xed  posture,  in  the 
weakening  hands ;  you  can  almost  see 
the  irregular  convulsive  movement  of 
the  chest.  **  tHc  tranrit gloria  mundi^— 
this  is  the  legend  sculptured  on  the 
I)ede«tjU.  8o.  at  last,  death  claimed  the 
man  before  whom  the  world  trembled. 
So  he  is  gone. 

Take  the  greatest  of  civic  Jcaders— 
Abndiam  Lincoln.  Said  Secretary  Stan- 
ton of  him :  **  Here  lies  the  roost  per- 
fect ruler  of  men  who  ever  lived. "  So 
he  is  gone. 

Take  Socrates — greatest  of  uninsphned 
religious  teachers.  But  death  baffles 
him  and  captures  him.  Here  is  Socra- 
tes on  trial  for  his  life,  saying  to  the 
Athenians : ""  Or  perhaps  do  I  differ  from 
most  other  men  in  this ;  and  if  I  am 
wiser  at  all  than  any  one,  am  I  wiser  in 
this?  Tliat  while  not  possessing  any  ex- 
act knowledge  of  the  state  of  matters 
in  Hades,  I  do  not  imagine  I  possess 
such  knowledge.**  Here  is  Socrates 
again,  under  sentence  of  death,  talking 
to  his  friends  just  before  he  drank  the 
hemlock:  "Well,  friends,  we  have 
1)een  discoursing  for  this  last  hour  on 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  there 
are  many  points  about  that  matter  on 
which  lie  were  a  bad  man  who  should 
readily  dogmatize.**  Then  he  dnmk 
the  hemlock.    So  he  is  gone. 

Have  you  enough  thought  about  and 
grasped  the  meaning  of  the  abysmal 
difference  of  the  going  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ?  He  died,  indeed, 
as  all  his  brother  men  had  died,  or  shtIL 
It  was  real  death  He  met  upon  the 
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cron.  But  He  was  not,  in  any  wise, 
bolden  by  death  as  death  has  held  and 
shall  hold— save  only  those  who  shall 
be  alive  at  the  Lord's  second  coming — 
all  the  resL  He  rose  out  of  death,  and 
from  the  Resurrection  he  bloomed  into 
the  Ascension. 

80  Ho  is  gone ;  but  oh,  how  differ- 
ently 1 

Consider  next  how  similarly  lie  is 
gone. 

He  was  bom  into  our  nature  and  re- 
mains in  our  nature,  for  in  our  nature 
He  ascended.  So  neither  by  the  (ex- 
periences of  death  nor  resurrection  nor 
iscension  is  He  divided  from  us.  Ah, 
how  one  with  us  He  was — in  wearinoss, 
temptation,  toil.  Not  less  one  with  us 
is  He  now,  for  He  is  gone  tJi  our  nature 
4iU. 

Consider  thither  He  is  gone.  He  is 
'*goDe  into  Heaven  and  is  on  the  right 
hand  of  Qod.  ** 

What  is  Heaven? 

(a)  The  place  of  the  special  Divine 
manifestation  (Ps.  cxxxix.  7-13). 

(6)  A  pUtee,  Oiur  Ijoni  is  there  in 
veritably  hodUy  presence. 

{e)  And  in  this  Heaven  our  Lord  is 
on  the  right  hand  of  God — the  place 
of  utmost  honor,  the  place  of  the  utmost 
felicity. 

(cO  And  remember  our  Lonl  is  in 
Heaven  at  the  right  hand  of  God  as  our 
Bgpreteniaiive.  Think  how  the  Scrip- 
ture labors  to  tell  the  truth  of  the  be- 
liever's oneness  with  the  Tx>rd — founda- 
tion and  building ;  husband  and  wife ; 
The  and  branches ;  members  and  head. 

(e)  As  our  Flfrcrunner — "whither 
the  Forerunner  hath  for  us  entered  *" — 
i.e.,  harbinger;  the  first  number  of  a 
series.  His  presence  there  is  pledge  of 
onr  entrance  there ;  the  first  flower  of 
the  spring  is  pledge  of  all  the  succeed - 
big  &>wcrB. 

Consider  to  what  He  has  gone — to  su- 
preme and  eternal  rule.  Angels  and 
tothoritiea  and  powers  being  made  sub- 
jtd  onto  Him.  Angels  fly  for  Him. 
Ptavidcnoefl  do  His  bidding.  History 
li  only  the  evolution  of  His  purpose. 

Iieium,  first,  since  pur  I^rd  is  thus 


gone,  we  may  Ikj  sure  of  the  final  tri- 
umph of  lli^  cause. 

*^  Well  roars  the  stonn  to  Him  who  hears 
A  deeper  voice  across  thestorin.*^ 

Ijcam,  second,  since  our  Lord  is  thus 
gone,  what  resource  for  us. 

Ijcam,  third,  since  our  Lord  is  thus 
gone  and  I  trust  him,  /  cannot  know  de- 
feat. 

Learn,  fourth,  since  my  Lonl  is  thus 
gone,  let  my  love  go  upward  to  Him. 

Ijeam,  flfth,  since  my  l^orrl  is  thus 
gone,  let  me  be  sure  lie  mil  master  for 
me-  death's  strangenetts. 

Learn,  sixth,  the  utmost  folly  of  re- 
fusing submission  to  a  liord  thus  gone. 


Sett.  16-23. — The  Fitnction  of 
CuARAcrrKU. — Isji.  xxxii.  2. 

I  never  understood  the  real  fact  be- 
hind the  gigantic  figure  of  this  Scrip- 
ture till  I  cauic,  in  my  reading,  upon 
what  I  am  sure  is  the  truth  of  it. 

He^^  for  example,  is  the  valley  of 
the  Nile.  It  is  chiefly  sand.  But  the 
river,  flowing  along  its  valley,  sets 
margins  of  verdure  on  either  side — the 
waving  wheat,  the  papyrus-j)lant  lift 
ing  its  triangular  sk^m  and  flinging  out 
its  fronds  of  leiivcs,  an  amplitude  of 
flowers  many-hucd.  And,  as  the  water 
of  the  river  penu)lates  the  sands,  away 
yonder  at  a  distince  from  the  rivor 
various  vegetation  gathers  heart,  gr<">w8 
brave,  sets  its  greenness  and  its  beauty 
upon  the  yellow  aridness. 

But  just  beyond  and  around  this 
more  distant  spot  of  gn^enness  ami  of 
beauty  is  the  stealthy  sand.  And  the 
sand  is  the  sport  of  the  winds.  There 
is  no  coherence  among  the  sand's  scat- 
tering and  comminuted  particles.  When 
the  wind  8W(X)ps  down  upon  the  l(X)se 
sand  it  catches  it.  it  piles  it  into  drifts, 
flings  it  every  whitlier.  And  s«>  over 
this  more  distant  spot  of  struggling 
vegetation  the  sands  drift  bitterly  and 
cruelly.  They  ever  sweep  and  smother 
down  the  tender  and  just-appearing 
growth.  Tims,  where  there  was  prom- 
ised a  garden  glad  and  green,  the  winds, 
drifting  the  sands,  give  the  desert  re- 
newed stxipter. 
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Set  now  a  rock  upon  the  sands.  Tbo 
winds,  raging,  fling  thu  sands  against 
it — but  only  against  it,  not  over  it. 
Look  now  upon  the  leeward  and  hither 
side  of  this  rock.  Protected  from  the 
smothering  sand,  the  garden  finds  its 
chance.  Here,  on  the  protected  side  of 
the  shielding  rock,  the  flowers  can  ex- 
pand, the  shrubs  gather,  the  vines 
wind  and  interlace,  the  kernels  of  the 
wheat  press  up  to  fruitage.  The  rock 
has  fended  from  the  dovasting  drifts  of 
sand. 

With  this  fact  of  the  rock-defended 
garden,  flourishing  oven  amid  the  sands, 
in  mind,  get  conception  of  the  exquisite 
poetic  beauty  of  our  Scripture—"  And 
a  man  shall  be  as  a  hiding  place  from 
the  wind,  and  a  covert  from  the  tem- 
pest ;  as  rivers  of  water  in  a  dry  place ; 
as  the  shadow  of  a  great  rock  in  a  weary 
land. " 

And  the  teaching  is  plain.  It  is  the 
teaching  of  the  function  of  character. 
Here  is  a  true  man.  On  that  side  of 
him,  and  hurling  against  him,  are  all 
sorts  of  drifting  and  devastating  sands 
of  evil  and  of  error.  But  ho  simply 
stands  against  them.  lie  arrests  Uie 
drift.  Ajid  on  this  side  of  him  flour- 
ishes a  garden  of  all  tender,  and  right- 
eous, and  precious  growths. 

(1)  It  is  the  evident  teaching  of  his- 
tory that  much  of  the  civilizing  weal 
and  help  which  have  come  to  men  have 
come  because  of  this  defending  function 
of  the  gri'At,  strong,  tnio  characters 
which  have  emerged  in  history — e,  g. , 
Paul  standing  agiiinst  the  Judaizing 
and  enslaving  ritualistic  drift  in  the 
early  Church  ;  Luther  standing  against 
the  awful  and  engulfing  sands  of  Ro- 
manism ;  John  Pounds  standing  against 
the  sands  of  sin  and  ignorance  whelming 
the  street  children ;  Lincoln  standing 
against  the  encroaching  sands  of 
slavery. 

(2)  Our  Scripture  yields  a  suggestion 
of  service  for  each  one  of  us.  Plainly, 
this  is  what  each  one  of  us  should  be, 
a  rock  standing  against  and  fending  off 
the  drifts  of  various  wrong  and  error 
sweeping  through  our  time : 


(a)  In  business ; 

(6)  In  the  saving  and  the  rescue  of 
the  Sunday ; 

(r)  In  standing  for  righteousness  in 
the  daily  life ; 

(d)  In  the  Church,  standing  against 
the  sands  of  religious  careteesiiess  and 
worldliness ; 

(«)  In  the  home. 

(8)  Our  Scripture  is  prophetic  and 
Messianic.  It  points  toward  our  Lord 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  "  This  figure 
of  a  rock,  a  rock  resisting  drift,  gives 
us  some  idea  not  only  of  tlie  command- 
ing influence  of  Christ's  person,  but  of 
that  special  office  from  which  all  the 
glory  of  His  person  and  of  His  name 
arises ;  that  He  saves  His  people  from 
their  sins.  **  For  what  Is  sin?  Sin  is 
simply  the  longest  and  the  heaviest  drift 
in  human  history.  But  Christy  by  his 
life,  death,  burial,  resurrection,  as- 
cension, so  stands  against  and  baffles 
this  huge  and  awful  drift  of  sin  that,  on 
the  side  of  acceptance  of  Him,  are  for- 
giveness, power,  rcst^  Heaven.* 


Sept.  23-29.— A  Faithful  SATora 
—1  Tim.  i.  16. 

Imagine  a  service  in  the  early  and 
apostolic  Church.  There  is  not  an  ab- 
solutely settled  order  about  it.  There 
is  a  pastor  presiding,  but  the  service  is 
most  like  one  of  our  prayer-meetings— 
the  reading  from  the  Scriptures  (the 
Old  Testament,  for  not  yet  has  the  New 
Testament  come  into  being,  save,  per- 
haps, one  or  two  of  the  Epistles  of  I^ul, 
parts  of  which,  or  the  whole  of  one,  may 
be  read)  ;  the  prayers  by  any  one  of 
the  brotherhood  or  sisterhood ;  the  sing- 
ing of  glad  songs  in  praise  of  Christ 
And  now,  probably  from  the  pastor, 
there  is  a  sermon  or  address.  It  is 
about  the  Ix>rd  Jesus  Christ — His  life, 
work,  limitless  forgiveness.  But  the 
teaching  concerning  Ilim  is  altogether 
oral.  Not  yet  have  the  Gospels  been 
written.  The  address  or  sermon  goes 
on  to  report  certain  things  the  pastor 

*  In  the  preparation  of  this  toplo  I  havB 
been  much  helped  by  Smith*s  oommentai7 
on  Isaiah  in  the  Bxposiftor's  Bibl«L 
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has  heard  about  Jesus  the  Lord  from 
apostle,  or  evangelist,  or  disciple. 

In  such  case,  it  would  be  very  natural 
that  such  simply  oral  teaching  should 
gather  and  crystallize  into  kinds  of 
proverbs,  which  would  be  much  upon 
the  lips  of  Christians,  the  essential  facts 
and  teachings  of  Jesus  Christ.  Such 
proverbial  and  compact  statements  were 
called  "faithful  sayings" — that  is,  say- 
ings the  truth  of  which  was  universally 
believed  among  Christians,  was  indis- 
putable, and  worthy  the  most  perfect 
trust. 

Our  Scripture  is  one  of  the  common 
sayings  of  tcner  heard  in  the  teaching  of 
pastors,  in  the  speech  or  in  the  song  of 
Christians.  Our  Scripture,  then,  is  the 
very  heart  and  essence  of  the  ancient 
Christian  creed,  is  a  saying  which  mul- 
titudes of  primitive  and  martyr  lips 
have  uttered  as  they  told  each  other 
the  meaning  of  their  faith,  as  they 
nerved  themselves  in  the  arena  as  the 
wild  beasts  dashed  at  them,  as  they 
sought  to  win  their  heathen  kindred 
and  acquaintances  to  the  religion  of 
Jesus. 

First:  What  has  this  most  ancient 
and  veritable  Gospel  teaching  to  tell  us 
coneeming  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  Htm- 
self?  This — Jesus  Christ  came  into 
the  world.  But  what  does  this  state- 
ment that  Jesus  Christ  came  into  the 
world  involve? 

(a)  His  pre-existenee.  The  phrase 
may  be  used,  "  of  ordinary  birth,  "  but  it 
is  an  awkward  extravagance,  imless 
more  than  human  parentage  and  earthly 
development  were  being  thought  of. 
And  how  this  phrase,  "came  into  the 
world, "  fits  into  Christ's  words  con- 
cerning Himself  1  "Before  Abraham 
was  I  am.  "  See,  too,  how  the  memory 
of  His  pre-existcnt  state  abides  with 
Jesus  (John  xvii.  5) . 

See,  too,  how  all  this  adjusts  itself 
into  that  mysterious  yet  evident,  that 
"dark  with  excessive  bright,  "  descrip- 
tion of  our  Lord  back  in  the  illimitable 
ages  (John  i.  1-2;  Phil.  ii.  6-8).  This 
faithful  saying  involves  the  fact  of  the 
eternal,  divine,  pre-existing  Christ. 


(6)  This  phrase,  "came  into  the 
world,  "  also  involves  the  wluntariness 
of  our  Lord.  He  came.  He  was  not 
compelled  to  come.  This  voluntariness 
entirely  rids  the  atonement  of  our  Lord 
from  the  charge  of  cruelty — ^the  com- 
pelled bearing  of  another's  sins — which 
Unitarians  and  skeptics  have  charged 
against  it.  Our  Lord's  atonement  was 
His  own  self-chosen,  voluntary  gift. 
Be  touched  with  loving  praise  for  such 
a  Christ. 

Second :  Ask  this  most  ancient  and 
fundamental  Christian  maxim  what  it 
has  to  tell  us  concerning  the  purpose  of 
our  Lord  and  Saviour  "to  save  sin- 
ners." 

(a)  Certainly  this  purpose  implies 
that  sinners  needed  scmng.  Oh,  it  is  an 
utmost  wonder,  in  view  of  the  Incar- 
nation, Atoning  Death,  Resurrection, 
that  men  can  think  it  possible  they  can 
save  themselves  1 

ip)  It  implies  deliverance  from  the 
past  of  sin. 

{c)  It  implies  deliverance  from  the 
love  of  sin. 

(d)  It  implies  deliverance  from  the 
power  of  sin. 

{e)  It  implies  deliverance  from  the 
doom  of  sin. 

Third :  Let  us  ask.  What  of  encour- 
agement Paul's  addition  to  the  faithful 
saying,  etc. ,  "  of  whom  I  am  chief, " 
holds  out? 

Not  the  worst  sinner  need  despair  I 
Even  the  chief  of  sinners  Christ  can 
save. 

"  For  this  cause  I  obtained  mercy, " 
he  wrote,  "  that  in  me  as  chief  (of  sin- 
ners) Jesus  Christ  might  show  forth 
all  long-suffering,  for  a  pattern  to 
them  which  should  hereafter  believe  on 
him  to  life  everlasting.  ** 

Is  not  this  faithful  saying  worthy  of 
all  acceptation — that  is,  is  it  not  to  be 
received  with  glad  and  utmost  wel- 
come?   For 

(a)  It  is  a  faithful  saying— it  is  not 
myth,  guess,  a  cobweb  dream — it  is 
granitic  fact  I 

(b)  It  is  a  saying  precisely  adapted 
to  my  most  crying  needs. 
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LIGHT  ON  SCRIPTURAL  TRUTHS  FROM  RECENT 

SCIENCE  AND  HISTORY, 

By  Kkv.  (*!•:<>.  Y.  Kkiciikl,  A.M.«  Bikk^kport,  N.  Y.,  Member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Ahmx^iaiion  for  tiik  Advanckment  ok  Science. 


**  In  that  Day  when  I  Make  iii»  My 
Jewels"  (Mul.  iii.  17).— The  exceed- 
ing richnesA  of  this  Scriptural  Dgure  is 
deepened,  when  we  reciill  at  what  grout 
Tidue  tlie  world  has  ever  held  the  p<;r- 
iw\,  jewel.  An  examination  of  ttut 
original  Hebrew  will  sliow  that  Mala- 
chi*8  language  is  here  caimblc  of  tlie 
most  ornate  treatment.  Indeed,  the 
Oriental  force  of  the  figure  is  quite 
lost  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  convey 
the  meaning  tlirough  the  English.  The 
richest,  rarest,  costliest  treasures — tlic 
noblest  gems  of  earth,  the  pride  of 
kings  and  emperors — pale  into  the  in- 
significance of  remotest  stars  before  the 
glorious  spiritual  promise  here  given. 

Yet  something  of  practical  apprecia- 
tion is  gained  of  even  the  spiritual 
sense  by  reference  to  the  earthly  jewel. 
For  example,  wc  liave  heard  much  of 
the  "Victoria,  "  the  " Great  White,  "  or 
** Imperial*'  diamond,  supposed  to  have 
been  found  in  and  smuggled  from  the 
celebrated  Eimbcrly  mines  of  South 
Africa. 

Not  excepting  the  OrlolT  diamond, 
which  is  a  deep  rose,  and  the  property 
of  the  Russian  crown,  nor  the  famous 
**  Regent, "  nor  even  the  wondrous 
**  Eohinoor, "  weighing  106,*^  carats, 
this  marvelous  "Imperial"  is  the  larg- 
est brilliant  in  the  present  possession  of 
man. 

Its  original  weight,  when  found,  was 
457i  carats.  At  first  the  great  jewel 
was  displayed  in  London,  at  Hatton 
Gkirden,  the  famous  diamond  em- 
porium ;  but  no  individual  purchaser 
presenting  himself,  a  syndicate  of 
thirty-two  shares  was  formed  and  the 
stone  bought  for  a  quart^^r-million  dol- 
lars. 

It  is  of  interest  to  recount  tlie  calcu- 
lations that  were  made  regarding  the 
possibilities  of  the  gem  after  it  had 


Ix^n  determined  that  it  should  be  cut 
One  famous  lapidary  estimated  that 
the  crystals  <»btained  in  the  cutting 
W4>uld  furnish  any  one  of  the  following 
much  prized  ornaments:  a  broillette, 
weighing  300  carats ;  a  drop  of  about 
240  camts ;  a  lozenge,  250  carats,  or  i 
perfectly  formed  brilliant  weighing 
150  carats.  If  cut  as  a  brilliant,  it 
would  produce,  by  what  is  termed 
cleavage,  one  40  and  one  20  carat  stones, 
besides  a  number  of  amft^l^^r  stones 
weighing  40  carats. 

The  cutting  was  done  in  Amsterdam 
by  a  workman  named  Brabends,  and  in 
the  presence  of  the  Queen  of  Holland, 
who  witnessed,  however,  only  the  ini- 
tial process,  the  entire  work  conaumlDg 
fully  twelve  months. 

When,  at  last,  the  stone  was  flniahed, 
it  weighed  180  carats,  and  waaof  a 
clear,  steel-blue  color. 

Every  one  who  went  to  the  World's 
Fair  saw  the  great  yellow  diamond  in 
the  Tiffany  pavilion,  which  weighs 
125f  carats,  and  is  the  finest  yellow 
diamond  in  existence. 

Other  equally  famous  gems  might 
also  in  this  connection  be  mentioned, 
such  as  "The  Star  of  the  South." 
weighing  125  carats,  the  property  of 
the  Maharajah  of  Baroda,  who  paid 
1400,000  for  it;  the  great  "Du  Toit" 
(weighs  244  carats)  ;  the  "  Great  Or- 
ange" (110  carats),  and  the  TDiter 
Rhodes, "  a  stone  perfectly  white,  and 
weighing  before  put  to  the  wheel 
about  150  carats. 

"The  LiaHTSHiNETHiN  Dabxhsbb" 
(John  i.  5) . — The  light  of  a  pure,  nohki 
character,  like  that  of  the  Christy  shi- 
ning amid  the  darkness  of  sinful  sor- 
roundings,  is  well  illustrated  by  the 
alleged  power  of  certain  gems  to  endt 
rays  under  conditions  of  abaolute  dizk- 
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11688.  This  power  has  been  Ascribed 
usually  to  the  diamond  alone,  but  the 
mby  is  similarly  capable. 

Recent  experiments  made  by  William 
Crookes  abundantly  attest  this. 

He  says :  ''Next  to  the  diamond,  the 
ruby  is,  perhaps,  the  most  strikingly 
phosphorescent  stone  I  examined.  It 
glows  with  a  rich,  full  red,  and  a  re- 
maikable  feature  is,  that  it  is  of  little 
consequence  what  degree  of  color  the 
earth  or  stone  possesses  naturally,  the 
o(dor  of  the  phosphorescence  being  the 
same  in  all  cases. " 

••Who  When  Hb  had  Found  One 
PftABL  OF  Grkat  Price,  Went  and 
SoiiD  All  that  He  Had  and  Bought 
It"  (Matt.  xiii.  46).— The  well-known 
authority  on  precious  stones,  Mr. 
Georg6  F.  Kunz»  tells  us  that  pearls 
hftTe  never  been  so  popular  nor  com- 
manded so  high  a  figure  as  in  these 
days.  Ck>n8equently  the  divers  on  the 
west  coast  of  Australia,  the  Sooloo 
Archipelago,  in  Ceylon,  and  Lower 
California,  have  been  kept  very  busy 
meeting  the  large  demand. 

Among  the  various  kinds  obtainable, 
Uack  pearls  have  been  lately  sold  for 
18,000  each. 

The  entire  pearl  fisheries  of  the  world 
yield  about  $1,000,000  annually. 

"Ahd  God  Sent  me  Before  you  to 
FAbbervk  tou  a  Posteritt  in  tub 
Eabth,  and  to  Save  tour  Lives  by  a 

GBKATDELIVSRANCE'*(Gen.  xlv.  7).— 

These  memorable  words  of  Joseph, 
Gnnd  Vizier  of  Kgypt,  to  his  brethren, 
innonnoe  the  divine  principle  upon 
wUdi  his  whole  life  had  been  so  won- 
drandy  ordered. 

"To  preserve  life"  is,  after  all.  in 
iny  day  and  in  any  station,  one  of  the 
itnngest  and  best  motives  for  a  busy, 
awful  career. 

Let  the  clergyman  in  the  pulpit  but 
nmember  that  his  preaching,  so  often 
In  vain  apparently,  is  unto  the  **  pres- 
oratlon  of  life"*  notwithstanding,  and 
Us  words  win  gain  a  calmness  of  uttcr- 
inoe  and  asBuranoe  of  conviction  per- 
bq;Ni  hitherto  unrealized. 


But  the  application  of  this  principle 
is  wide,  and  may  therefore  be  empha- 
sized in  yet  another  direction. 

Modern  surgery  and  medicine  seem 
to  have  been  built  up  almost  exclu- 
sively by  the  exercise  of  this  divine 
principle,  although  the  physician  or 
medical  scientist  may  not  always  admit 
or  be  conscious  that  here  lies  the  real 
secret  of  success  in  medical  practice. 

Witness  something  of  the  wonderful 
advances  made. 

The  discoveries  of  this  lost  decade 
alone  liave  ushered  in  a  new  era  in  the 
art  of  healing.  Yet  even  these  are  only 
as  the  bud.  Take  simply  that  one 
department  of  pathology,  micro-biol- 
ogy, and  realize  what  it  means  to  have 
in  London,  Paris,  New  York,  Chicago, 
and  other  largo  cities  institutions  in 
successful  operation  for  the  cure  as 
well  as  the  prevention  of  hydrophobia, 
diphtheria,  and  consumption.  Observe 
how  electricity  and  even  phonography 
have  been  called  in  as  efficient  aids  to 
surgery  and  medicine  in  almost  every 
conceivable  application  demanded. 
Thus  internal  portions  of  the  human 
body  may,  by  the  recently  invented 
French  electric  illumination  process, 
be  placed  clearly  imder  the  examiner's 
eye,  assuring  a  certainty  hitherto  un- 
attainable. 

^  Interior  auscultation, "  as  it  is  tech- 
nically termed,  effected  by  the  use  of 
an  instrument  somewhat  like  a  speak- 
ing-tube and  attached  to  a  phonograph, 
now  enables  the  physician  to  record 
with  absolute  accuracy  "symptomatic 
sounds"  of  heart  and  lungs  and  some 
other  organs,  which,  Dr.  Benjamin 
Richardson  tells  us,  ^  have  never  before 
given  testimony  in  this  way.  " 

But  the  great  discovery  of  the  decade 
in  medical  science,  as  Dr.  T.  J.  Briggs 
has  told  us,  is  **  the  importation  of  vital 
fluids,  such  as  the  corpuscle  or  blood- 
cell,  in  their  living  state  from  the  sys- 
tems of  the  most  vigorous  animals  to 
supply  corR'8i>ondiug  deficiencies  in 
the  sick  and  even  moribund  human 
subject."  In  such  operations,  the 
names   of    Drs.    Brown-8equard   and 
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William  A.  Haiunioud  HpfM^ar  as  emi- 
nently 8ucci>88ful.  Bui  spacti  alli>tted 
fails  to  n*]aU>  all  the  nH*t*nt  wonders  of 
hemathenipy,  of  opi»nitive  surgery, 
and  of  sauit^iry  scieuc(\  (^aith  of  which 
would  make  ehapt<!rs  of  iuteusest  pop- 
ular int(>rest. 

It  becomes,  therefore,  literally  true 
of  the  modem  physician,  and  indeed  (»f 
all  who  labor  for  the  public  j;(nmI,  tliat 
**  God  hath  sent  them  before  us — to  pre- 
serve life.  " 

**Ani>  He  (Uzziah)  madr  in  Jeru- 
RAiJSM  Emoinks  Invented  by  Citnninu 
Men"  (3  Chron.  xxvi.  15).— This  is, 
we  believe,  the  only  Scriptural  refer- 
ence to  the  making  of  great  and  useful 
works  for  public  purposes. 

The  original  Hebrew  indicates  that 
in  the  construction  of  tlu^se  great  ap- 
pliances Uzziali  exercised  the  best 
thought  of  the  best  men  of  his  day, 
thus  assuring  inventions  that  must  have 
been  as  wonderful  and  useful  to  Jeru- 
salem then  as  many  of  our  mighty 
modem  inventions  are  to  us. 

Engineers  throughout  all  parts  of  the 
world  have  accomplished  the  construc- 
tion of  canals,  bridges,  timnels,  electric 
niilways,  numerous  marine  appliances 
— such  as  the  whalcback  steamer  and 
the  naval  ram — and  scores  of  other  in- 
ventions which  cannot  in  a  single  para- 
graph be  mentioned. 

The  North  Sea-Baltic  Ctmal ;  the  ship 
canal  from  the  sea  to  Manchester,  Eng- 
Itmd ;  the  canal  across  the  Greek  Penin- 
sula at  Corinth ;  the  Bush-Ivanhoo 
tunnel  of  the  Colorado  Midland  Rail- 
way through  the  Continental  Divide, 
near  Leadville,  which  is  nearly  10,- 
000  feet  long;  the  sudden  transfor- 
mation of  Niagara  Falls  into  a  light, 
heat,  and  power  producing  agency ;  the 
utilization  of  the  force  of  ocean  waves 
and  tides,  waterfalls,  rapids,  and  even 
meadow  streams ;  the  wonders  of  elec- 
tric propulsion,  witli  the  possibilities  of 
the  electric  conduit  system  and  storage 
battery,  ultimately  to  succeed  the  pres- 
ent generally  used  but  unsightly  trol- 
ley;   the    new    departure    in   marine 


architecture,  making  possible  the  build- 
ing of  cylindrically  shaped  seagoing 
craft,  thereby  meeting  many  hitherto 
unattainable  economic  advantages ;  the 
audacious  conception  of  Dr.  Mansen's 
Arctic  ship,  Uie  "^Fram**  (which  means 
advance),  specially  built,  as  no  other 
vcHBC'l  has  ever  been,  for  Arctic  explom- 
tion;  the  well-known  Ferris  wheel; 
and  last,  but  not  least,  the  astonishing 
achievements  in  railway  speed,  notably 
on  the  New  York  Central  by  engine 
No.  1)99 — all  these,  and  more,  attest 
t  he  value  of  the  day  in  which  we  live, 
witnessing  great  "inventions  by  cun- 
ning men.  ** 

The  Work  of  His  Fikokrb.— In  a 
recent  discussion  on  **  Creation  and  Evo- 
lution, "  the  Hon.  Andrew  Dickson 
White,  LL.D.,L.H.D.,  ex-president  of 
Comell  University,  says  some  helpful 
things  touching  the  nature  of  the 
Creator. 

He  begins  his  discussion  with  the 
following  suggestive  iUustration : 

**  Above  the  portal  of  the  beautiful 
Cathedral  of  Frieburg  may  be  seen  one 
of  the  most  interesting  of  thought-fos- 
sils. A  medieval  sculptor,  working 
into  stone  various  theological  oonoep- 
tions  of  his  time,  has  thus  repreKnted 
the  creation :  The  Almighty,  in  hmnan 
form,  sits  benignly  making  and  i^lacing 
upon  the  heavens— like  wafers  upoQ 
paper — sun,  moon,  and  planets;  and 
at  the  center,  platter-like  and  largest  of 
all,  the  earth.  The  furrows  of  though 
on  the  Creator's  face  show  that  He  Is 
obliged  to  contrive ;  the  masses  of  mus- 
cle upon  His  arms  show  that  He  Is 
obliged  to  toil.  Naturally,  then,  the 
sculptors  and  painters  of  the  medierd 
and  early  modem  period  frequently 
represented  Him  as  the  writers  when 
conceptions  they  embodied  had  done— 
as,  on  the  seventh  day,  weaiy  after 
thought  and  toil,  enjoying  weU-eamed 
repose  and  the  plaudits  of  the  hosts  of 
heaven. " 

In  this  fossilized  thought  at  FrIelraig, 
and  in  others  revealing  the  same  Idea  in 
sculpture,  painting,  andengnvliigdar* 
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ingthe  middle  ages  and  the  centuries 
following,  culminated  a  development 
ol  human  thought  which  had  existed 
thzough  thousands  of  years,  and  which 
has  controlled  the  world's  thinking 
until  our  own  time. 

Its  beginnings  lie  far  back  in  human 
histoiy ;  we  find  them  among  the  early 
records  of  nearly  all  civilizations,  and 
they  hold  a  most  prominent  place  in 
the  various  sacred  books  of  the  world. 
In  nearly  all  these  there  is  revealed  the 
conception  of  a  Creator,  of  whom  man 
is  an  imperfect  image,  and  who  literally 
and  directly  created  the  visible  uni- 
▼ene  with  His  hands  and  fingers  or 
voice — ^tlie  conception,  so  natural  to  the 
mind  of  civilization's  childhood,  of  a 
Creator  who  is  an  enlarged  human 
being  working,  literally,  with  His  own 
hsiidfl^  and  of  a  creation  which  is  the 
work  of  His  fingers. 

Is  There  A^t  Secret  Tiiino  with 
TrkeY — In  the  city  of  New  York  there 
stood,  not  long  ago,  a  certain  house, 
litaated  most  pleasantly  in  the  midst 
of  the  new  Harlem  district,  but  in 
which  eveiy  resident,  after  a  brief 
period,  became  suddenly  and  mysteri- 
oody  m.  In  two  or  three  instances 
this  Qlnesa  proved  fatal.  Many  and 
ingenious  were  the  theories  at  first  ad- 
nnoed  attempting  to  explain  the  cause 
for  such  an  unusual  condition  of  things, 
bat  not  untQ  recently  was  the  real  diffl- 
cnlty  discovered. 

It  seems  that,  while  the  house  was 
newly  constructed  and  supposed  to 
have  as  perfect  sanitary  appointments 
u  existed  in  tlie  city,  the  property  upon 
which  the  house  had  been  built  was 
origfaially  a  sunken  lot.  This  lot  was 
foond  to  have  been  filled  in  and  graded 
op  with  refuse  diunpings  brought  from 
vuions  parts  of  the  dty ;  consequently 
disease  of  some  sort  was  sure  to  develop 
looner  or  later,  to  the  danger  of  all 
oocnpantB. 

Of  course  the  only  remedy  which 
oovdd  be  effectually  applied  was  to  tear 
the  house  down  completely,  remove  the 
leftue  filUxig,  and  substitute  good  soil. 


This  was  accx>rdingly  done,  though 
at  large  expense. 

Again :  From  another  part  of  the 
Harlem  district,  a  little  later,  came  the 
report  of  still  another  disease-smitten 
residence,  which  proved  at  the  first  as 
much  a  mystery  as  the  case  first  cited. 
All  occupants  of  this  house,  however, 
gave  distinct  symptoms  of  arsenical 
poisoning. 

At  first  it  was  supposed  that  some 
one  living  in  the  house  was  secretly 
administering  the  poison  to  the  other 
inmates  through  their  food.  But 
chemical  tests  of  various  dishes  at  vari- 
ous times,  even  examination  of  the 
drinking  water,  elicited  nothing  wrong. 
Once  or  twice  a  domestic  was  arrested  on 
suspicion,  but  almost  as  soon  released. 

The  trouble  grew  more  alarming, 
and  with  the  growing  alarm  grew  the 
mystery. 

At  last  a  prominent  chemist  of  the 
city,  who  had  been  quietly  studying  the 
newspaper  and  other  accounts  given, 
called  at  the  house,  and  requested  per- 
mission to  personally  inspect  it.  This 
was  readily  granted.  Almost  the  first 
thing  he  did  upon  gaining  entrance  was 
to  carefully  examine,  not  the  sanitary 
appointments,  which  were  known  to  be 
correct,  but  the  paper  on  the  walls, 
lie  minutely  examined  all  the  paper  on 
every  wall  in  the  place,  and  upon  leav- 
ing, without  disclosing  his  suspicions, 
took  with  him  several  sections  of  the 
wall-paper  in  the  bedrooms  and  dining- 
roopa.  These  he  subjected  to  a  careful 
examination  in  his  laboratory,  with  the 
result,  OS  ho  had  suspected,  that  every 
sample  of  wall-paper  contained  large 
quantities  of  pure  arsenic,  used  in  the 
production  of  the  various  colors.  This 
poison  was  particularly  plentiful  in  the 
composition  of  the  pink  papers,  one 
sample  of  which  had  enough  arsenic  on 
a  square  foot  of  it  to  destroy  the  life  of 
an  adult. 

The  discovery  caused  at  the  time 
much  excitement,  and  many  persons 
tore  down  their  wall-papers,  some  with- 
out cause,  and  substituted  other  styles 
of  decoration. 
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So  is  it  often  that  tho  soul's  life  is 
threatened  and  dangerously  affected  by 
some  secret,  hidden,  mysterious  cause  as 
insidious,  yet  all -pervading  and  power- 
ful, as  the  filling  of  the  Harlem  lot  or 
tho  arsenically  prepared  colors  in  tho 
wall-paper. 

** Is  there  any  secret  thing  with  thee?" 
is  in  such  a  case  a  timely  question, 
which  may  find  a  saving  answer. 

And  Hk  IIkaled  IIim.— The  healing 
power,  which  Jesus  so  miraculously  and 
lavishly  exercised  when  among  men, 
lias,  with  the  growth  of  Christianity 
and  consequently  of  intelligence  in  all 
branches  of  knowledge,  been  trans- 
mitted to  His  followers  from  generation 
to  generation. 

Although  the  miraculous  element  is, 
of  course,  eliminated  from  the  functions 
of  the  human  physician,  certainly  many 
cures  and  processes  of  treatment  of  late 
achieved  are  not  short  of  the  wonder- 
ful, and  would  seem  to  appeal  altogether 
to  the  existence  of  a  superhuman  con- 
tingency. 


Thus,  *'With  the  aid  of  newmelb- 
ods,  **  says  an  eminent  medical  writer, 
**  operations  of  an  increasingly  formid- 
able character  are  carried  on,  with  dim- 
inished mortality  and  almost  aMund 
safety,  and  are  mado  to  confer  life  and 
health  upon  thousands  who  mustoCher 
wise  have  suffered  for  years  or  hafe 
miserably  perished. 

**•  Among  the  most  striking  operstioos 
of  this  kind  may  be  named  the  extirpa- 
tion of  deep-seated  and  Important 
organs,  such  as  tho  pancreas,  spleen, 
kidney,  and  thyroid  gland ;  the  removil 
of  a  part  of  the  stomach  and  pylorus  by 
Billroth,  and  of  a  part  of  the  small  in- 
testine by  a  surgeon  of  Strasburg,  belli 
with  perfect  recovery.  The  larynx  hsi 
been  more  than  once  sucoessf  oUy  m- 
moved  and  replaced  by  an  artifldil 
voice-organ. 

**  Wounded  joints  are  now  fraqnenily 
opened  and  sucoesssfully  treated. 
Among  new  oi>ention8  in  plastic  sor- 
gery  may  be  named  skin-grafting,  and 
the  transplantation  of  the  cornea  of  tlie 
eye. " 
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The  Siohatology  of  the  Book  of  Job. 
By  D.  H.  Bollbs,  Olean,  N.  T. 

Part  II. 

BELiEvma,  therefore,  that  Job  was 
familiar  with  the  conception  of  a  resur- 
rection and  the  higher  life,  that  tie  felt 
a  strong  assurance  of  the  truth  of  it, 
amounting  to  positive  faith,  and  that 
he  had  the  strongest  motive  for  ex- 
pressing that  faith  in  tho  passage  before 
us,  it  is  now  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether,  rightly  interpreted,  the  pas- 
sage does  body  forth  that  faith.  And 
inasmuch  as  our  common  English  ver- 
sion certainly  docs  not  express  it,  it  be- 
comes an  important  subject  of  inquiry 
whether  that  version  is  a  correct  render- 
ing of  tho  original  Hebrew  text. 

It  is  a  subject  of  no  little  controversy 
whether,  in  such  an  examination,  the 


Hebrew  text  or  the  Septuagint  should 
be  made  the  test  or  standard.  They 
certainly  differ,  sometimes  widely  and 
even  radically,  though  not  so  materially 
in  the  present  instance.  We  cannot 
discuss  here  the  general  question  of 
precedency,  or  assume  to  dispose  of  It 
one  way  or  the  other.  Fdr  reasons 
saUsfactoiy  to  ourselves,  we  adopts  for 
the  purposes  of  our  ezegesiB,  the  He* 
brew  text  as  the  standard. 

Premising  this,  we  wHl  examine  the 
three  verses  in  their  order,  beginning 
with  tho  25th  (Job  zix.),  which,  in  the 
common  version,  is  as  follows : 

*'For  I  know  that  my  Redeemer 
liveth,  and  that  He  shall  stand  ai  the 
latter  day  upon  the  earth.  ** 

No  exception  can  be  taken  to  the  flnfc 
clause  of  this  verse,  though,  as  it 
stands,  the  declaration  has  no  valuBi  for 
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the  aecond  clause  deprives  it  of  any 
ugniflcance.  What  meaning  is  to  bo 
dwived  from  the  whole  verse?  How 
does  it  aid  Job  that  his  Redeemer  lives 
and  stands  upon  the  earth?  And  why 
does  his  Redeemer  stand  there?  The 
statement  is  wholly  impotent  in  itself, 
and  it  gains  no  coherence  or  importance 
from  anything  that  follows  it.  The 
Isct  that  his  Redeemer  stands  there  at 
the  latter  day  is  meaningless.  What 
latter  day  is  referred  to— whose  latter 
day?  And  why  is  the  latter  day  of  any 
more  consequence  than  any  other  day? 

The  words,  taken  together,  have  a  sol- 
emn and  imposing  sound,  and  the  feel- 
ing of  the  unthoughtf  ul  reader  is  that, 
somehow,  they  are  all  right.  To  such, 
doubtless,  the  seeming  is  that  the  judg- 
ment day  is  the  day  referred  to.  But 
that  certainly  is  not  the  meaning,  and 
naUy  the  words  as  they  stand  are  de- 
void of  meaning. 

Kow,  if  we  consult  the  Hebrew  text, 
we  see  at  once  that  the  words  will  bear 
a  veiy  different  rendering  from  that 
above  given  in  the  second  clause  of  the 
verse.  The  word  ''day"  in  that  clause 
Is  an  Interpolation  by  the  translators, 
tnd,  having  no  equivalent  in  the  He- 
brew, must  be  discarded,  imless  it  is  rc- 
qolred  in  order  to  make  good  sense.  Wc 
place  below,  in  the  left-hand  column, 
the  words  that  arc  rendered  from  equiv- 
ilent  Hebrew  words,  and  opposite  to 
them,  in  the  right-hand  column,  the 
words  into  which  the  Hebrew  may  l)e — 
and  we  say  should  be — translated.  As 
thus: 

Bhall  stand  Shall  raise  up 

at  the  latter  at  the  last 

upon  the  earth.      from  dust. 

Tile  clause  thus  reconstructed  will 
then  read: 

"And  that  He  shall  raise  up  at  the 
hat  fh)m  dust.  **  All  that  the  clause 
DOW  lacks  is  an  objective  to  the  verb. 
Now,  a  clause  or  sentence  literally 
tnndated  from  the  Hebrew  (such  is 
the  peculiarly  compact  structure  of  that 
language)  is  often  incomplete.  Every 
Bible  reader  is  made  familiar  with  that 
lact  by  the  constantly  recurring  words 


in  italics,  which  uniformly  denote  an  in- 
terpolation by  the  translators  to  com- 
plete the  phrase.  It  is  not  seldom  a  diffi- 
cult matter  to  supply  the  proper  word, 
and  in  sucli  cases  mistakes  may  easily  be 
committed.  But  in  the  present  instance 
the  task  is  easy.  Job  is  speaking  of 
his  relations  witli  God,  and  a  pronoun 
representing  €k>d  (t.«.,  his  Redeemer)  is 
the  nominative  of  the  verb  in  question. 
The  objective,  therefore,  can  be  no  other 
than  Job  himself,  or  the  pronoun  which 
represents  him,  which,  of  course,  is 
**  me. "  Completing  the  sentence  on 
that  theory,  it  stands  thus : 

"For  I  know  tliat  my  Redeemer 
livetli,  and  that  He  shall  raise  me  up 
from  dust  at  the  last.  " 

Mark  the  transformation  from  a 
clause  that  means  nothing  to  a  clause 
that  means  much.  From  an  inane  and 
barren  statement  of  a  non-significant 
line  of  facts,  it  becomes  the  embodi- 
ment of  a  grand  conception.  It  sounds 
the  keynote  of  the  whole  passage.  It 
is  the  plain  assertion  of  the  resurrection. 

The  26th  verse,  as  given  in  our  com- 
mon Bible,  reads  as  follows : 

''And  ihmigh  after  my  skin  worms 
destroy  this  body,  yet  in  my  flesh  shall 
I  see  God. " 

If  the  common  rendering  of  the  25th 
verse  is  inane,  that  of  the  26tli  is  even 
worse,  for  it  borders  on  downright 
absurdity.  What  is  meant  by  the  first 
clause?  Is  it  to  be  understood  as  a  de- 
scription of  the  process  of  decomposi- 
tion after  death,  or  of  the  action  and 
progress  of  his  disease  before  death? 
What  possible  object  could  there  be  for 
stating  such  a  detail  in  either  case? 
Besides,  in  neither  case  is  the  sugges- 
tion tnie.  Worms  do  not  first  destroy 
the  skin  and  then  the  body  of  the  corpse ; 
and  as  to  the  course  of  the  disease 
that  afflicted  him,  whether  boils,  as  the 
translators  have  it,  or  a  form  of  leprosy, 
as  some  raaintsiin,  it  does  not,  as  a 
pathological  ftict,  involve  the  presence 
of  worms.  But  the  verse  as  a  whole  is 
still  less  t4>lerable ;  for  it  means  tliat 
he  will  see  God  (;ithcr  in  the  body  after 
dissolution,  or  in  the  body  before  dis- 
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solution.     Either  and  cacli  was  im- 
possible. 

In  onler  to  reach  tliis  peculiar  con- 
dition of  phrase,  the  translators  have  in- 
terpolated ttie  three  words — **  though,  ** 
"worms"  and  **  body ''—for  which  no 
corresponding  words,  or  equivalents,  or 
suggestions  are  found  in  the  original. 
As  we  have  seen,  words  may  properly 
Ix)  interpolated  to  make  sense  or  com- 
plete a  sentence.  The  words  here  sup- 
pli<'(l  do  complete  tlie  sentence  so  far  as 
ndates  to  the  grammatical  construction 
of  it ;  but  they  not  only  fail  to  make 
st^nse,  they  actually  make  nonsense, 
llence  they  have  no  busines.s  there. 

The  more  serious  difllcuUy  with  the 
common  version  lies  deeper.  The  words 
that  liavo  equivalents  in  the  Hebrew 
text  are  not  the  right  words ;  that  is,  the 
Hebrew  terms  have  been  mistranslated. 
Now,  if  a  Hebrew  sentence  or  clause 
rendered  into  one  set  of  English  words 
makes  good  sense,  but  rendered  into  an- 
other train  of  English  wonls  will  not, 
it  is  evident  that  the  former  is  the  cor- 
rect rendering  and  tlie  latter  an  incor- 
rect, though  each  word -equivalent  may 
be  authorized  by  the  lexicon.  In  other 
words,  a  Hebrew  word  lias  moit3  than 
one  English  equivalent,  and  the  trans- 
lator must  adopt  that  equivalent  which 
makes  good  sense,  and  reject  those  that 
do  not.  No  better  example  could  be 
supplied  as  proof  of  this  than,  as  we 
shall  soon  see,  the  verso  in  question. 

There  are  seven  words  in  the  verse 
that  are  correctly  rendered  in  the  com- 
mon version,  i.e. ,  **  this,  "  ** yet,  "  **  my,  " 
and  the  last  four  of  the  verse,  "  shall  I 
see  God. "  The  residue  of  the  verso 
consists  of  the  erroneous  interpolation 
already  referred  to,  and  mistranslations. 
The  Hebrew  terms  that  are  in  the  com- 
mon version  rendered  in  the  words  in 
the  left-hand  column  below,  may  be 
and  should  be  translated  into  the  words 
opposite  them  in  the  column  on  the 
right  hand.     As  thus : 

After  Though 

skin  body 

destroy  be  destroyed 

in  my  flesh.  of  flesh. 


Thus  changed,  the  verse  will  stand 
as  foUows : 

*^  And  though  my  body,  this  of  fleifa, 
sliall  be  destroyed,  yet  shall  I  see  God.  * 

As  so  changed,  it  expresses,  in  a  per- 
fectly intelligible  manner,  not  only  tn 
idea,  which  the  common  version  doei 
not,  but  an  idea  of  transcendent  value, 
and  one  which  still  further  develope 
the  conception  of  Job.  In  the  SGth 
verse  he  has  said  that  God  wOl  nise 
him  out  of  dust^  and  now  in  this  He 
tells  us  what  He  means  by  being  bo 
raised.  He  says,  in  effect,  "I  do 
not  mean  that  my  gross,  mortal  body 
will  be  raised  from  the  dust,  for  that 
body  of  flesh  will  be  destroyed ;  but^ 
though  it  does  perish,  I  yet  shall  see 
God.'' 

It  is  also  an  incidental  fact  in  favor 
of  this  rendition  that  it  requires  no 
interpolation.  As  we  have  seen,  inter- 
polations are  often  necessary ;  but  If  tlie 
translated  sentence,  without  it,  is 
grammatically  correct — makes  good 
sense,  and  carries  forward  in  good  form 
the  antecedent  thought — ^the  lack  of 
interpolation  is  no  mean  argument  in 
corroboration  of  the  correctness  of  the 
rendering. 

The  27th  verse  (**  Whom  I  shall  see 
for  myself,  and  mine  eyes  shall  behold, 
and  not  another ;  though  my  reins  he 
consumed  within  me")  is,  as  it  seems 
to  us,  a  downright  platitude.  To  the 
ordinary  reader  it  conveys  only  a  self- 
evident  statement  of  a  fact  of  no  conse- 
quence whatever.  It  is  precisely  like 
the  words  we  often  hear  from  the  lips 
of  children,  *'I  saw  it  with  my  own 
eyes ; "  though  even  a  child  could  not 
foolishly  add,  **  and  not  another's.**  It 
does  not  help  the  case  much  when  we 
say  that  the  common  version  is  a  litenl 
— verbally  correct — translation,  for  it 
utterly  fails  to  express  Job's  meaning, 
and  hence  violates  one  of  the  funda- 
mental rules  that  govern  the  trandatloa 
of  the  words  of  the  author  into  the  lan- 
guage of  the  reader. 

Now,  the  essential  sentiment  of  the 
first  clause  of  this  verse  is  a  further  and 
beautiful   extension  of  the  preceding 
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thought.    When  Job  says,  **  I  see  God  for 
myself, "  he  means,  **  I  see  God  on  my 
side,  t.tf.,  as  my  Champion  and  Deliv- 
erer ;"  and  when  he  adds,  **  and  not  an- 
other, **  he  means  ^  and  not  as  a  stranger, 
t.e.,  not  knowing  or  caring  for  me." 
He  had  said  in  the  26th  verse,  **!  shall 
see  Gk)d. "    Ho  now  adds,  in  substance, 
"I  do  not  mean  that  I  shall  see  Him  as  a 
mere  object  of  vision,  but  as  my  Friend 
and  Saviour."     Thus   explained,  this 
clause  completes  and  perfects  the  whole 
train  of   thought.     But  imcxplaincd, 
not  one  in  a  thousand  of  Bible  readers 
would  even  suspect  that  it  embodied 
this  or  any  other  significance  of  value 
or  beauty.     Hence  the  common  vcrRion, 
though  literally   correct,   is  a   totally 
inadequate  rendering.     The  Bible  was 
not  Indited  and  made  known  for  the 
benefit  of  a  few  learned  and  critical 
readers,  and  as   presenting  topics  of 
controversy  for  them  to  wrangle  over, 
bat  for  the  hoi>e  and  salvation,   the 
oonaolation  and  comfort,  of  the  great 
mass  of  mankind.    And  as  with  the 
Bible  as  a  whole,  so  with  each  and  every 
Terse,  the  great,  predominant  design 
was  that  it  be  brought  to  the  percep- 
tion and  appreciation  of  the  common 
u  well  as  the  uncommon  reader.    Hence 
we  say  the  common  version  is  a  mis- 
translation and,  as  it  is  a  literal  render- 
ing of  the  original,  it  must  be  para- 
phrased in  order  to  answer  the  purpose. 
The  word  **  though"  in  the  second 
danae  of  this  verse  is  an  interpolation, 
■nd  entirely  useless  and  out  of  place. 
Tlie  residue  of  the  clause  is  well  ren- 
dered, and  it  preserves  the  ambiguity 
of  the  original ;  for  in  both  it  may  be 
an  exclamation  of  bodily  and  spiritual 
misery  growing  out  of  his  afflictions, 
or  of  rapture  over  the  conception  ho 
hss  Just  uttered.     If  it  is  the  former, 
it  Is  the  first  term  of  an  antithesis,  of 
which  the  whole  residue  of  the  passage 
is  the  second  term,  and  in  that  case,  of 
ooone,  in  the  proper  order  of  thought 
it  commencfts   the    passage.    In  tliat 
cue  the  word  ** though"  may  be  re- 
tained and  the  word  *^  for, "  which  com- 
the    25th   verse,    should    be 


rendered  ^yet,  as  ''yet"  is  one  of  the 
equivalents  of  the  original  Hebrew 
word.  As  either  meaning  is  warranted 
by  the  text,  and  as  it  is  a  matter  of 
taste  which  is  preferable,  we  prefer  the 
theoiy  that  it  was  a  descriptive  utter- 
ance of  the  anguish  he  was  suffering. 

In  place  of  the  first  clause  of  the 
English  verse  we  propose  the  following 
paraphrase : 

^  And  I  shall  see  Him  in  the  guise  of 
my  Deliverer  and  no  other,  and  thus 
shall  my  eyes  behold  Him. " 

As  already  stated  in  substance,  our 
rendering  of  the  whole  passage  clearly 
signifies  the  death  of  the  body,  the  res- 
urrection, and  tlie  life  with  God.  In 
this  connection  it  is  proper  to  add  that 
for  the  changes  we  have  introduced  in 
the  rendering  of  Hebrew  words  into 
English  wo  have  in  every  instance 
standard  (Hebrew)  lexicon  authority. 
Nay,  we  arc  entitled  to  go  farther,  and 
to  state  that  for  every  change  we  have 
the  direct  approval  of  one  or  more  of 
the  most  learned  and  distinguished  of 
the  commentators  and  Hebraists  who 
have  made  a  study  of  the  passage.  We 
do  not  mean  that  any  one  of  them  has 
rendered  the  passage  or  any  one  of  the 
verses  as  we  give  it,  but  only  that,  for 
eveiy  word,  we  have  at  least  the  ap- 
proval of  one  among  them. 

This  is  not  the  only  passage  in  which 
Job  expresses  his  faith  in  the  resurrec- 
tion. In  a  scries  of  verses  in  the  four- 
teenth chapter,  beginning  with  the 
seventh,  he  contrasts  the  life  of  man 
with  that  of  the  tree,  and  compares  it 
with  the  changing  condition  of  water, 
closing  the  whole  beautiful  description 
with  a  figure  of  speech,  to  which  we 
shall  hereafter  refer. 

If  a  tree  be  cut  down  or  die,  there  is 
hope,  he  says,  that  it  may  sprout  again ; 
but  if  a  man  lie  down  in  death,  he 
riseth  not  again.  "  As  the  waters  fail 
from  the  sea  and  the  flood  drieth  up, 
so  man  lieth  down  and  riseth  not. " 
Even  if  we  stop  here,  it  seems  to  us 
that  the  implication  clearly  indicates 
the  resurrection.  We  see  the  tree  die, 
and  before  our  eyes  it  sprouts  again. 
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Man  dies,  hut  wc  do  not  see  him  rise 
again.  lie  is  like  water  that  evapo- 
rates, leaving  its  hed  dry,  but  it  docs 
not  become  extinct,  for,  though  we  do 
not  sec  it,  it  continues  to  exist  in  the 
changed  form  of  vapor.  And  so, 
though  we  do  not  see  the  soul  of  man 
after  his  Inxlily  life  has  become  extinct, 
we  know  that  it  lives  on.  Is  not  that 
what  was  meant  by  likening  the  death 
of  man  to  the  vaporization  of  water? 

But  the  most  suggestive  and  pro- 
nounce<l  portion  of  his  discourse  is  the 
last.  "  Till  the  heavens  Ix?  no  more,  " 
he  says,  "  tliey  shall  not  awake,  nor  Ixs 
raised  out  of  their  sleep.  "  Wliat  could 
Ixi  a  plainer  typificatiou  of  the  resur- 
rection t  But.  say  some  commentators, 
this  means  the  total  extinction  of  man 
at  death,  for  he  will  not  rise  till  the 
heavens  be  destroyed,  and  as  the  heavens 
can  never  Ik?  destroved,  the  dead  can 
never  rise.  Surely  this  reasoning  is 
akin  to  nonsense.  Why  should  Job 
adopt  so  argumentative,  oblique,  and 
negative  a  mode  of  declaring  that  both 
the  spiritual  and  bodily  man  becomes 
extinct  at  death,  when  a  direct  afHrma- 
tion  of  tliat  fact  would  have  answered 
that  purpose  (if  that  was  his  purpose) 
much  better!  And  is  it  possible  to 
iK^lieve  tiiat  a  man,  no  matter  what  his 
era,  of  the  spiritual  discerning  ]>ower 
of  Job,  with  whom  Ckxl  had  been  in 
close  if  not  direct  communication,  was 
so  benighted  and  degraded  that,  to 
his  mind,  death  meant  utter  annihila- 
tion? It  could  not  have  been  so.  But 
tlie  basis  of  the  adverse  argument  is 
the  alleged  indestructibility  of  the 
heavens.  This,  however,  is  pure  as- 
sumption, utterly  at  war  with  repeated 
statements  and  allusions  to  the  contrary 
both  in  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New. 
And  it  is  a  fact  of  special  significance 
here  that  the  destruction  or  passing 
away  of  the  heavens  is  not  infrequently 
spoken  of  in  connection  witli  the  resur- 
rection. 

Finally  the  use  of  the  analogue, 
"  raised  out  of  tlieir  sloop,  "  is  tlie  most 
forceful  and  unmisUikablc  proof  that 
Job*s   idea   was   not   annihilation    at 


death.  It  would  acem  ImposBible  to 
dispute  the  logical  and  rhetorical  import 
of  the  words  ** raised**  and  '^ sleep, "or 
to  resist  the  drastic  force  of  the  oonneo- 
tion  that  binds  them  into  the  one  phrue, 
which  can  only  mean  the  raising  of 
man,  not  from  more  ordinaiy  sleep,  hot 
from  the  death  that  sleep  represents. 

We  have  not  examined  the  origiml 
Hebrew  of  this  passage,  for  the  obvioitt 
reason  that  the  thought  is  rendered 
with  a  vigor,  grace,  and  coherence  that 
are  a  sufficient  guaranty  of  precirioD. 
It  is  marred  by  no  solecism,  and  its  sig- 
nificance is  not  lost  in  mcaningloB 
platitude.  If  we  have  correctly  inter- 
preted its  import,  it  bears  with  cogent 
effect  upon  our  rendering  of  the  passage 
in  the  19th  chapter,  and  in  its  favor. 
For  it  can  hardly  be  denied  that  if  Job 
had  caught,  even  **afar  off,"  the 
promise  of  the  resurrection,  he  assuredly 
expressed  it  in  the  burning  words  for 
which  he  desired  an  eternal  reoognitlan 
among  men. 

We  have  given  our  rendering  in  de- 
tail. We  now  put  the  parts  together 
and  read  the  whole : 

''Though  my  being  is  dissolved  in 
misery,  yet  I  know  tliat  my  Redeemer 
liveth,  and  that  from  dust  He  will 
raise  me  up  at  the  last. 

**'  Tliough  my  body,  even  this  (body) 
of  flesh  shall  be  destroyed,  yet  shall  I 
see  God. 

^  And  I  shall  see  Him  in  the  guise  of 
my  Deliverer,  and  no  other ;  and  thus 
shall  my  eyes  behold  Him. " 

Compactly  stated,  the  argument  in 
favor  of  this  our  rendition  of  the  much 
disputed  passage  is  as  follows : 

First :  It  is  free  from  both  the  patent 
and  the  latent  inaccuracies  and  inade- 
quacies that  detract  from  the  common 
version. 

Second :  It  gives  a  clear,  coherent, 
and  progressive  presentation  of  the 
thought  of  Job  and  of  its  seYeral  stages 
of  development. 

Third :  The  substituted  phraseology 
it  has  employed  is  necessitated  \ss  tlw 
foregoing  considerations,  and  Juitifled 
by  them  and  by  the  following : 
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(1)  By  the  fact  that  every  substi- 
tated  word  is  authorized  by  standard 
(Hebrew)  lexicon  authority ;  and  also, 

(2)  By  the  sanction  of  one  or  more 
eminent  Hebrew  scholars  who  have  ex- 
amined and  commented  upon  the  text. 

Fourth :  The  chief  value  of  the  pas- 
fl^^e  to  the  Bible  readers  is  its  suppoied 
embodiment  of  Job's  faith  in  the  leaiir- 
lectioa  and  life  with  Qod.  The  com- 
mon version  does  not  exhibit  that  faith ; 
our  venlon  does.  And  that  it  is,  so  far, 
oomct^  appears  not  only  by  a  war^ 
noted  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  words 
and  terms*  bat  also  by 

(1)  The  ooDslderation  that  by  faith 
be  saw  the  promise  as  maintained  in 
Fsrt  I.  of  this  paper ;  and 

(2)  That  if  he  had  seen  the  promise, 
he  believed ;  and  if  he  believed,  he  was 
here  called  to  declare  his  faith. 

(8)  The  language  of  Job  in  the  14th 
diapter  is  proof  corroborative. 

Wa  believe  that  no  rendering  of  the 
passage  presents  as  strong  a  claim  for 
approval  as  this.  Certainly  none  that 
ire  have  seen  so  closely  conforms  to 
the  meaning  and  impati  which  the  mass 
of  readers  have  for  centuries  imputed 
■  to  the  text.  The  nearest  approach  to 
it  is  Ck>verdale's  translation ;  and  it  is 
a  matter  of  wonder  that  the  authors  of 


our  common  version,  who,  in  formula- 
ting their  translation,  so  often  made  his 
their  model,  should  have  discarded  his 
rendering  for  the  tissue  of  mistakes  and 
absurdities  which  appear  in  this  portion 
of  their  work. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  the  writer 
overestimates  the  value  of  his  effort, 
but  he  yet  indulges  the  hope  that  it  may 
have  the  effect  to  make  more  manifest 
to  the  thoughtful  reader  the  solemn 
beauty  of  an  utterance  made  anterior 
to  the  birth  of  Abraham. 

As  I  write  these  closing  words,  I  seem 
to  hear  that  far-off  voice  of  lamentation 
and  woe  become  resonant  with  the  in- 
tonation of  enraptured  hope.  I  hear 
it  as  it  comes  reverberating  down  the 
centuries,  swelling  the  glorious  anthem 
of  faith  and  redemption : 

**!  know  that  my  licdccmcr  liveth, 
and  that  from  dust  Ho  will  raise  mo  up 
at  the  last.  ** 

I  hear  it  as  it  blends  with  the  nobler 
anthem,  sounding  from  holier  lips  in 
strains  of  loftier  harmony : 

**  I  am  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life  I  ** 

And  I  know  that  the  suffering  and  tri- 
umph of  the  patriarch  were  the  arche- 
type of  the  passion  and  victory  of  his 
Lord. 
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Wm  BeligioB. 

Bt  Rkv.  B.  F.  Kidder,  Ph.  D. 
m.— Thb  Scofb  of  Education  un- 

DBR   MOHASOCEDAN    PaTRONAOR. 

Islam  cannot  be  accused  of  indiffer- 
ence to  the  question  of  education. 
Among  the  saying,  attributed  to  the 
I^pbet  are  these :  **  Seek  for  science, 
even  though  it  be  in  China;**  '*0no 
feamed  man  is  harder  on  the  devil  than 
a  thousand  ignorant  believers;"  "He 
who  oonoealeth  his  knowledge  shall  ])c 
rsfaied  with  a  bridle  of  fire  at  the  day 


of  resurrection. "  It  thus  becomes  the 
duty  of  all  true  Mussulmans  to  gain  and 
to  impart  knowledge. 

In  seeking  to  realize  this  ideal,  the 
Mussulman  simply  follows,  as  every- 
where else,  the  genius  of  Islam.  In 
all  Mohammedan  countries  the  Church 
and  the  State  arc  one.  The  chief  ruler 
of  the  State  is  the  spiritual  head  of  the 
Church.  The  Sult4m  of  Turkey  is  the 
Pope  of  Islam,  the  direct  successor  and 
representative  of  Mohammed  on  earth. 
Whatever  is  good  for  the  Church  is 
goo<i  for  the  State.  Whatever  militates 
against  Ww.  Chiircli  must  Ik*  suppressed 
in  the  Stite.     In  view  of  these  facts. 
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what  could  be  more  natural  or  con- 
siatent,  from  the  Mohammedan  stand- 
point, than  to  make  every  mosque  a 
school,  and  the  Koran  the  principal 
text-book?  This  is  practically  what 
has  been  done  throughout  the  Moslem 
world. 

In  the  primary  department,  the 
children  are  taught  the  Arabic  alphabet, 
and  made  to  commit  to  memory  a  few 
simple  sayings  of  the  Prophet.  Sitting 
on  tlie  floor,  in  front  of  the  savant, 
they  repeat  these  texts,  perhaps  for  the 
hundredth  time,  swaying  to  and  fro 
with  pendulum-like  regularity. 

The  more  advanciKl  scholars  simply 
continue  the  work  of  the  primary  grade, 
conunitting  to  memory  further  passages 
from  the  Koran  and  tlie  traditions,  but 
never  going  beyond  these  branches. 
The  Mohammedan  system  nowhere 
contemplates  anything  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  Western  idea  of  educa- 
tion; the  progress  of  tlie  pupil  from 
primary  to  higher  grades,  and  so  on  to 
the  imiversity  and  special  training. 

Mohammedanism,  however,  has  its 
higher  institutions  of  learning,  its  uni- 
versities, or  schools  which  have  been 
dignified  by  this  name.  Here  we  may 
reasonably  expect  to  find  education  at 
its  best. 

The  greatest  of  all  the  Mohammedan 
universities  is  the  £1-Azhar,  at  Cairo, 
founded  soon  after  the  Mohammedan 
conquest  of  Egypt.  For  nearly  a 
thousand  years  this  has  been  the  great 
center  of  culture  for  the  Moslem  world, 
the  intellectual  stronghold  for  the  de- 
fense of  the  faith  against  all  heresy  and 
infidelity.  This  institution  has  long 
enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being,  in 
point  of  numbers,  the  greatest  uni- 
versity in  the  world.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  estimate  the  vast  number  of 
Moslem  young  men  who,  from  the  first, 
have  thronged  its  halls.  In  the  thir- 
teenth and  fourteenth  centuries,  it  was 
not  unusual  for  upward  of  twenty 
thousand  students  to  be  in  attendance 
at  the  same  time.  At  present  the 
number  is  estimated  at  from  ten  thou- 
sand to  thirteen  thousand.     Yet  from 


this  army,  greater  than  that  of  XerxM, 
there  has  not  gone  forth,  so  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  Icam,  a  single  champim 
of  science,  history,  or  philoflophy ;  not 
one  whom  the  world  at  large  has  recog- 
nized as  a  scholar. 

What  is  the  signiflcanoe  of  this  factT 
Suppose  such  an  assertion  were  to  be 
made  concerning  Oxford  or  Cambridge, 
or  even  against  the  humblest  Americu 
university  that  has  had  an  existence  of 
only  a  hundred  years  I  A  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  cuiriculam  and  the 
methods  in  vogue  at  the  £1- Azhar  will 
reveal  several  interesting  facts. 

1.  The  matter  presented  is  not  sncb 
as  to  produce  scholars,  in  any  broid 
sense  of  the  term.  The  cuTTiculum 
embraces  only  the  Koran  and  alUed 
branches— language,  Arabic  poetry,  the 
traditions,  and  the  sayings  of  leading 
conmientators.  No  science,  history,  or 
philosophy,  in  the  general  aooeptatiOQ 
of  these  terms,  has  ever  been  taught  in 
the  university.  ''Among  the  Mussul- 
mans the  science  par  exeellenee  is  that  of 
religion ;"  and  it  is  only  natural  to  ex- 
pect that  at  the  £1-Azhar  the  ided 
should  bo  most  fully  realized. 

Let  no  one  say  that  this  assertion  is 
made  from  the  partisan  standpoint^  to 
reflect  against  Mohammedan  as  com- 
pared with  Christian  education.  It  is 
the  simplest  possible  statement  of  a 
fact.  The  same  thing  is  set  forth  most 
clearly  and  forcibly  by  the  Hon.  Tsoonb 
Artin  Pasha,  Minister  of  Education  in 
Egypt.  In  his  work  on  "  L' Xnstmctkn 
Publique  en  Egypte, "  he  says : 

*^En  un  mot,  lei  wiivenitii  ei  Met 
musndmanee  d' Egypte  e'etaieni  rirnni 
la  edenee  dee  langa^  de  la  reUgitm,  dee 
traditions religieueeeetdu droit**  (p.  68). 

In  speaking  of  the  general  subject 
of  education,   he  had  already  said: 

**  Touteles  autree edeneee,  ImumM^mmi- 
tiques,  la  mSdieine,  ete.,  diaient  krieeSte 
en  Egypte  aux  chritiem  ei  aum  Ju(ft^ 
(p.  32.) 

2.  The  method  of  instruction  at  the 
£l-Azhar  is  not  such  as  to  prodnoe 
scholars.  From  first  to  last,  it  is  little 
more   than  a  matter  of  memorising. 
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Tbe  Konin,  the  sayings  of  the  Prophet, 
the  oommentB  of  the  great  savants,  are 
the  fyt  plus  uUra  of  all  wisdom,  and  the 
student  has  only  to  store  his  memory 
with  these  sayings  in  order  to  be  thor- 
oughly furnished.  It  hardly  need  be 
stated  that  this  would  not  be  education, 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  even 
though  the  Koran  were  all  that  the 
Moslem  believes  it  to  be. 

Education  is  not  cramming  the  mem- 
oiy  with  facts,  but  developing  the  men- 
tal powers,  educating  the  mind  to 
think,  to  investiffate,  to  find  out  truth 
for  itself,  to  lay  hold  of  that  which  is 
good,  to  reject  that  which  is  false. 
But  such  a  conception  of  education  as 
this  has  evidently  never  entered  the 
ifohaminedan  mind.  And  it  may  be 
aerfcnisly  asked.  Is  not  this  an  irreme- 
diable defect  of  all  education  which  can 
properly  be  caUed  Mohammedan?  Islam 
admits  of  no  inquiry,  no  progress  in 
the  knowledge  of  the  truth.  The  Koran 
cmtalns  it  all,  not  only  for  the  religious, 
but  abo  for  secular  Ufe.  Independent 
thought  at  once  becomes  infideUty  and 
ncrOege. 

Some  one  may  ask,  **  But  why  do  such 
vast  numbers  attend  this  institution, 
if  Its  benefits  are  so  unreal?**  Flocks 
do  not  usually  congregate  about  foun- 
tifais  that  are  dry.  I  have  no  dispoei- 
tka  to  question  the  sincerity  of  the  Mos- 
hm.  His  zeal  and  consistency  (from 
Ui  standpoint)  are,  in  many  respects,  to 
emulated.  At  the  £1-Azhar  he  gains 
what  he  honestly  believes  to  bo  of  su- 
[Heme  worth  and  importance,  knowl- 
edge of  the  great  truths  of  his  religion, 
ind  in  many  instAnces  he  goes  forth 
to  teach  to  others  that  which  he  him- 
self lias  acquired.  It  is  largely  from 
the  El-Azhar  that  the  *^/hilema,^  or 
smntB,  are  furnished  as  teachers  for 
the  mosques  and  schools  in  different 
dties  and  villages  throughout  the  coun- 
tiy,  and  not  a  few  of  them  go  into 
the  interior  of  Africa  and  to  other  dis- 
tut  plaoes  as  propagandists  of  Islam. 

Without  impugning  the  sincerity  of 
the  students  of  the  £1-Azhar,  a  fact 
BniBt  be  stated  which  may  throw  some 


light  on  tlieir  great  numbers,  and  that 
is,  attendance  at  the  university  eiempte  a 
man  from  service  in  the  army.  Even 
after  a  student  leaves  the  university  he 
is  not  subjected  to  being  drafted  unless 
he  goes  back  to  purely  secular  pursuits. 
As  service  in  the  army  is  usually 
dreaded  next  to  death  itself,  it  may  be 
inferred  that,  if  human  nature  among 
the  Moslems  is  anything  as  it  is  among 
the  rest  of  mortals,  attendance  at  the 
El-Azhar  does  not,  in  every  instance, 
indicate  an  all-consuming  love  for 
knowledge  or  passionate  devotion  to 
the  interests  of  religion.  Attendance 
at  the  El-Azhar  is  not  accompanied  by 
any  hardship  or  self-sacrifice ;  there  are 
no  rigorous  conditions  of  matriculation. 
Tuition  is  absolutely  free.  The  student 
may  attach  himself  to  any  professor, 
and  remain  as  long  as  he  chooses.  The 
period  of  attendance  ranges  from  one 
to  fifteen  years,  and  may  continue  even 
longer.  The  student  is  spared  the 
farce  of  graduation,  for  there  is  no  such 
thing,  and  the  university  embarrasses 
no  man  with  a  diploma.  Under  the 
shadow  of  the  El-Azhar,  there  has 
sprung  up,  within  the  present  century, 
another  institution  whose  existence  is 
very  significant.  I  refer  to  the  Khedi- 
val  or  Government  schools.  In  these 
academics,  under  a  large  and  competent 
corps  of  European  instructors,  a  goodly 
number  of  young  men  are  being  trained 
in  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  tech- 
nology, medicine,  and  the  arts  of  mod- 
em warfare.  While  in  Cairo,  I  visited 
these  schools  and  observed  their  work- 
ing with  much  satisfaction.  I  also  had 
the  privilege  of  a  long  interview  with 
the  Hon.  Yacoub  Artin  Pasha,  Minister 
of  Instruction,  who  is  a  gentleman  of 
great  mental  force,  thoroughly  pro- 
gressive in  spirit,  and  most  enthusiastic 
over  this  (for  the  Mohammedan  world) 
new  departure  in  education.  He  assured 
me  that,  in  spite  of  all  opposition,  these 
schools  are  steadily  gaining  both  in  the 
general  public  favor  and  in  the  number 
and  the  quality  of  the  young  men  who 
are  in  attendance.  According  to  the 
reports  of  1808,  there  were  fifty-five 
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of  these  schools  in  ull  Kf;ypt«  with  a 
•;ranii  total  of  7,K0<)  8tu(ii?nta.  The 
number  in  attendance  at  pifsi^nt  is  ap- 
proximately U,()0(),  and  thent  is  ^ood 
ivasf^n  t<»  hojH)  that  at  the  close  of  the 
next  <k'c:ulu  the  number  will  be  not  less 
than  20,000. 

What  was  the  origin  of  these  schools, 
and  how  do  they  stand  related  to  ortho- 
dox Mohanmie<1anisniY  The  movement 
for  more  lilK*ral  and  practical  education 
was  inaugurated  by  Mahomet- Aly 
J'lislia  in  1816.  as  a  necessary  expedient 
for  preparing  a  sufficient  number  of  the 
young  men  of  the  country  for  Govern- 
ment positions,  civil  and  military.  It 
was  therefore  not  a  Mohammedan  re- 
vival of  learning,  but  a  stroke  of  i)olicy 
by  a  man  who,  while  he  was  a  Moliam- 
medan,  yet  had  his  eyes  open  to  some 
things  that  were  going  on  in  the  world, 
and  who  saw  that  if  Egypt  was  to  hold 
any  place  among  the  nations  she  must 
have  educated  young  men. 

From  the  first,  this  new  departure  in 
education  has  been  viewed  with  great 
displeasure,  and  often  treated  with  open 
hostility,  by  the  "faithful"  of  Islam. 
It  has  been  regarded  as  subversive  of 
the  most  sacred  interests  of  religion. 
Nothing,  perhaps,  could  better  illustrate 
the  breach  between  the  £1-Azhar  and 
tlie  Government  schools,  and  the  lack 
of  ability  on  the  part  of  the  former  to 
appreciate  the  work  of  tlie  latter,  than 
a  little  incident  which  occurred  not  long 
since  in  connection  with  a  public  exami- 
nation. By  special  invitation,  the 
sheik  of  El-Azhar  was  present.  lie 
listened  for  a  time,  until  one  of  the 
young  men,  in  demonstrating  a  propo- 
sition in  geometry,  referred  to  the 
sphericity  of  the  earth,  when  this  dis- 
tinguished head  of  the  greatest  univer- 
sity in  the  world  immediately  rose  to 
his  feet  and  stamped  out  of  the  room, 
to  show  his  righteous  indignation  at 
such  sacrilege.  An  eminent  and  highly 
respectable  gentleman  who  has  spent 
most  of  his  life  among  the  Moham- 
medtms,  and  who  was  an  eye-witness 
to  this  scene,  said  to  me:  **Not  one 
Mohammedan  in  ten  in  Syria  (where 


Moslem  intelligence  is  certainly  not 
much  below  the  average),  believes  in 
the  sphericity  of  the  earth.  " 

Another  influence  besides  that  of  the 
Khedival  schools  has  been  strongly  felt 
in  Moliammedan  Egypt,  Syria,  and 
Turkey  during  the  past  thirty  years— 
the  influence  of  Christian  education. 

The  excc^llent  system  of  schools  estab- 
lislied  by  the  American  Board  in  Egypt, 
the  splendid  Syrian  Protestant  Col- 
lege at  B<*yroot  and  the  vigorous  schools 
at  Sidon  and  in  other  parts  of  Syria,  the 
e(|ually  efficient  schools  of  the  Ameri- 
can Board  at  Smyrna,  and  Robert 
College  at  Constantinople,  whose  fame 
has  gone  out  through  all  the  East,  have 
all  been  like  cities  set  on  hills,  whose 
light  could  not  be  hid. 

A  few  Moliammedan  youths  have 
come  to  walk  in  that  light  and  rejoice. 
Thousands  more  would  gladly  come 
if  the  Sultan's  dangerous  prohibitioD 
was  removed.  In  a  recent  interview, 
one  of  the  professors  of  Robert  CoUege 
said :  **  Many  of  the  brighest  Moham- 
medan youths  in  Constantinople  have 
come  to  us  and  said,  with  tears  in  their 
eyes,  'We  look  with  longing  toward 
your  college,  but  are  not  permitted  to 
enter  it. ' "  Recently  two  Mohammedan 
gentlemen,  high  in  oflBcial  position, 
visited  the  institution,  and,  as  they  were 
departing,  said :  **  These  young  men  are 
advancing  along  all  lines  of  knowl- 
edge, while  our  sons  are  growing  up  as 
comparative  blockheads.  Yet  what  ctn 
we  do?" 

It  is  not  too  much  to  aflBrm  that  this 
leaven  of  education  is  beginning  to  be 
felt  in  the  Mohammedan  lump.  The 
Sultan's  policy  of  suppression  cannot 
prevail  always.  What  will  the  sequel 
be? 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  at  those 
centers  where  Christian  influence  is 
strongest  the  Mohammedan  system  of 
education  is  undergoing  modiflcaUon, 
and  the  attempt  is  being  made  to  intro- 
duce into  the  curriculum  some  of  the 
liberal  and  higher  branches  taught  in 
the  Christian  schools. 

Not  the  least  important  of  the  new 
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departures  in  education  is  that  which  is 
taking  place  in  regard  to  the  education 
of  girls.  Almost  to  the  present  time 
they  have  been  ignored.  It  might  be 
more  correct  to  say  tliat  their  con- 
tinuance in  ignoiuDce  has  been  cou- 
aidered  as  alone  suitable  for  them. 
Egypt,  during  tlie  last  hundred  years, 
haa  been  the  most  progressive  of  all  the 
Mohammedan  countries,  yet  the  same 
condition  of  things  has  prevailed  there 
as  elsewhere.  In  the  opening  of  his 
fifth  chapter  of  the  work  already  re- 
ferred to,  Hon.  Tacoub  Artin  Paslia 
says:  "Jtugti'd  ce  jour^  on  pent  Vaffir- 
mer  hautemerU,  I* instruction  del<ifvmme 
aMnuUeen  Egypte.  "  Occasionally  a 
vokse,  like  that  of  Ref al  Bey,  was  heard 
in  favor  of  female  education ;  but  it 
found  no  response  in  the  public  mind 
or  heart.  But  a  better  day  seems  to  bo 
at  hand.  Many  of  the  wealthier  Moham- 
medan families  are  placing  their 
daughters  under  the  care  of  Euro- 
pean governesses,  while  the  State  is  be- 
ghining  to  make  provision  for  the  edu- 
cation of  its  girl&  In  the  Qovemmcnt 
school  report  of  1893,  there  appear  two 
icliools  for  girls,  with  an  attendance 
during  1892  of  155  scholars. 

Is  this  forward  movement  in  educa- 
tion in  Mohammedan  countries  destined 
to  continue?  Yes,  on  certain  condi- 
tkns: 

1.  The  continuance  in  power  of  a 
Khedive  and  a  Ministry  who  are  in 
fivor  of  it.  Widespread  intellectual 
awakening  even  in  Egypt  can  hardly 
be  said,  as  yet,  to  have  taken  place. 
Attendance  at  the  €k)vemment  schools 
does  not,  thns  far,  so  much  resemble 
real  disdpleship  as  following  for  the 
Mke  of  the  loaves  and  the  fishes.  It  is 
the  only  avenue  that  leads  to  clerkships, 
etc.,  under  the  Government.  Yet, 
while  the  majority  are  evidently  after 
the  spoils,  a  few  are  being  stimulated 
by  the  love  of  knowledge,  and  real  intcl- 
kctoal  life  is  being  nourished  and  dc- 
vetoped. 

8.  Its  immediate  continuance  will 
depend  not  a  little  upon  the  progress 
md  the  stxength  of  Christian  education, 


which  hiis  been  the  great  awakencr  of 
thought  and  inquiry,  and,  I  might  say, 
also  the  "*  thorn  in  the  flesh**  of  Moslem 
boards  of  education,  who  have  rc»ili7ied 
that,  in  view  of  the  preseiicn;  of  Christian 
schools,  "  something  must  be  done.  " 

But  back  of  these  conditions,  and 
deepiT  tlum  them  all,  is  the  constitution 
of  the  human  mind.  The  Moham- 
me<lans  are  essentially  like  other  men. 
The  evolution  of  human  thought  is 
sometimes  slow,  but  it  is  sure  to  go  on. 
Its  backward  movements  ore  only  tem- 
porary. When  once  the  young  eaglet 
has  spread  his  wings,  it  is  not  easy  to 
crowd  him  back  into  the  shell  from 
whence  ho  came.  You  may  riddle  him 
with  buckshot,  or  break  his  wing,  per- 
haps roost  him  on  the  gridiron,  but 
other  eaglets  are  sure  to  be  hatched, 
and  the  nest  of  the  mother  bird  is  in  the 
top  of  the  crag,  beyond  your  reach. 
The  spirit  of  inquiry  is  bom  of  God, 
and  is  sure  to  go  out  into  all  the  world. 

Is  this  educational  movement  destined 
to  go  forward  under  Islam's  patronage, 
or  in  spite  of  Islam  *  s  opposition  ?  Either 
horn  of  the  dilemma  is  equally  inter- 
esting, not  only  to  us  who  look  on  from 
without,  but  to  every  thoughtful  Mo- 
hammedan as  well.  If  Islam  (and  the 
same  thing,  is,  of  course,  true  of  the 
Christian  Church)  shall  oppose  itself  to 
truth,  or  the  longest  possible  search  for 
truth,  there  can  be  no  doubt  in  regard 
to  the  final  result  of  the  contest.     The 

old  maxim  is  not  too  old,  perhaps,  to 
be  repeated  in  this  connection :  "•  Truth 
is  mighty,  and  bound  to  prevail.  " 

If  Islam  shall  truly  espouse  the  cause 
of  libend  education,  it  must  itself  be- 
come liberal  and  invite  the  most 
seiirching  and  critical  inquiry  concern- 
ing not  only  natural  but  revealed  truth. 

For  many  centuries  Christianity  has 
been  successfully  passing  through  pre- 
cisely this  ordeal,  but  not  a  few  of  its 
human  additions  liave  been  left  behind. 
I  think  that  it  was  Colton  who  said : 
"'  It  is  not  till  we  have  passed  through 
the  fire  that  we  are  mode  to  know  how 
much  dross  there  is  in  our  composition.  ** 

Can  Islam  stand  this  test?  We  will 
wait  and  see.  One  thiu^  is  certain :  if 
it  survives,  it  will  come  forth  from  the 
fire  a  new  Islam — old  things  will  have 
passed  away. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  SECTION. 


A  Word  to  Oolltfi^  Senion. 

Bt  Rev.   Joitn  Brittan  Clark,   of 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

There  are  at  prcHcnt  several  Uiou- 
Hands  of  young  nieu  in  the  final  year  of 
tlicir  collegiate  croiirse.  Many  of  these 
young  men  have  not  yet  decided  what 
their  life-work  shall  be,  though  they 
liave  decided  to  enter  some  profession. 
It  is  the  object  of  this  article  to  give  to 
such  men  tlie  facts  which,  it  seems  to 
the  writer,  may  bo  truly  presented  as 
inducements  to  enter  the  clerical  pro- 
fession. 

There  are  two,  and  I  think  only  two, 
reasons  which  can  bo  urged  by  any 
young  man  as  valid  objections  to  his 
choosing  the  ministry  for  his  life-work. 
These  are  lack  of  Christian  faith  and 
Christian  inclination,  and  the  presence 
of  some  radical  physical  disqualifica- 
tion. It  is  evidently  inconsistent  for 
any  one  to  labor  to  beget  Christian  faith 
and  religious  disposition  in  others  if  he 
lacks  them  himself.  But  let  it  be  un- 
derstood that  a  too  exalted  standard  of 
sanctity  should  not  be  set  as  the  test  of 
religious  inclination  and  faith,  or  as  a 
necessary  qualification  for  ministerial 
work.  If  there  is  a  true  desire,  a  true 
purpose,  and  a  true  endeavor  to  develop 
Christian  character  in  one's  self  and  in 
others,  then  is  there  possessed  sufficient 
religious  qualification  to  undertake  the 
work  of  the  ministry.  HThc  fervid  zeal 
and  intense  emotional  desire  which 
many  think  necessary  are  not  indis- 
pensable. The  true  desire  for  the  min- 
isterial work  is  capable  of  great  de- 
velopment and  will  naturally  be  in- 
creased by  enlarged  familiarity  and 
experience.  The  apostles,  Christ's 
personally  chosen  ministers,  were  not 
at  the  time  of  their  choice  remarkable 
for  clear  spiritual  discernment  or  high 
spiritual  character ;  they  were  remark- 
able for  true  and  strong  devotion  to  a 
right  purpose.  If  there  is  no  Christian 
faith,    no    religious    inclination,    the 


alisence  of  these  essentials  is  a  valid 
objection  to  entering  the  ministry. 

The  second  valid  objection  that  can 
be  urged  is  some  radical  physical  dis- 
qualification.    If,  for  example,  there  h 
a  seated  heart-trouble  which  the  physi- 
cal exertion  or  the  mental  excitement 
of  public  speaking  would  aggravate  or 
tend  to  make  fatal,  or  if  there  is  seated 
bronchial  or  pulmonary  trouble,  then 
tlie  ministry  should  not  be  chosen  is 
a  life-work.    But  present   tempoiaij 
troubles,  sudi  as  weak  sight  or  weak 
voice,  defects  which  proper  treatment 
would  remedy,  are  not  to  be  counted  as 
radical      physical       disqualiflcatioos. 
Weak  voice,  lack  of  oratorical  or  elocu- 
tionary power,  of  debating  ability,  of 
facility   in    composition,    with   other 
similar  faults,   will   be  remedied  by 
seminary   training,   which  attends  to 
just  sudi  things  in  connection  with  the 
religious  instruction  imparted.    These 
things  should  have  no  real  adverse  in- 
fluence in  making  a  decision  respecting 
the  choice  of  the  ministry  as  a  life- work, 
nor  should  lack  of  preidous  thought  or 
previous  desire  concerning  the  matter- 
two  things  which  quite  probably  are 
indications  of  one-sided  consideration, 
rather  than  what  so  many  persons  in- 
terpret them  to  be,  indications  of  the 
Divine  will  for  them. 

Given,  then,  a  young  man  of  Chris- 
tian faith  and  desires,  free  from  radical 
physical  disqualifications,  what  induce- 
ments can  the  ministry  offer  in  his  be- 
half? 

1.  The  ministry  offers  the  greatest 
probability  of  immediate  maintenance. 

To  enter  the  ministry  for  material 
benefit  solely  is  of  course  a  most  un- 
worthy motive.  Yet  the  average  yoong 
man  early  realizes  the  necessity  of  self- 
support.  If  he  can  clearly  see  his  way 
through  the  years  of  professional  stody, 
he  must  also  clearly  see  some  means  of 
immediate  support  for  himself,  and 
perhaps  for  others,  when  he  leaves  the 
professional  schooL     To  such  young 
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men  the  ministry  offers  special  induce- 
ment. While  the  study  of  law  or 
medicine  requires  considerable  money 
expended  for  instruction  and  for  books, 
the  study  of  theology  entails  no  such 
expense,  for  in  every  seminary  the  in- 
struction is  free  and  many  books  are 
not  required.  Moreover  a  residence  is 
provided  in  the  seminary  buildings  with 
but  a  merely  nominal  charge  for  light 
and  heat.  During  the  entire  three 
years  of  theological  study  there  is 
abundant  opportimity  to  engage  in 
work  at  once  remunerative  and  directly 
in  the  line  of  the  future  profession. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  the  last  year 
of  study,  when  preaching  as  supply  is 
in  constant  demand.  Immediately 
after  graduation  a  church  position  is 
rarely  lacking,  with  salary  sufficient  for 
support  guaranteed  by  the  parish  or 
some  superintending  society.  The 
young  lawyer,  it  is  estimated,  must 
wait  eight  years — years  partly  spent 
as  derk  and  manager  in  an  office — be- 
fore he  can  have  a  self-supporting 
clientage.  The  young  medical  gradu- 
ate is  subjected  to  a  still  more  severe 
trial  of  patience ;  for  ten  years  he  must 
write  prescriptions  before  ho  gains,  un- 
less exceptionally  fortunate,  a  self- 
supi)orting  practice.  With  the  young 
minister  it  is  quite  different.  At  once 
he  is  self-supporting,  and  is  at  the  head 
of  his  work.  This  may  have  a  very 
worldly  ring— I  fear  it  has — but  it  is  a 
matter  which  many  young  men  are 
obliged  to  consider ;  to  speak  about  it 
is  no  more  worldly  than  to  think  about 
it.  Because  it  is  not  as  much  regarded 
as  it  should  be,  the  ministry  loses  many 
a  desirable  accession.  The  ministry 
must  compete  with  the  other  profes- 
sions for  the  men  who  are  intending 
professional  life,  and  who  must  have 
something  more  than  sentiment  on 
which  to  base  a  decision. 

2.  The  ministry  offera  the  greatest 
probability  of  advancement. 

This  is  so  because  the  competition  in 
it  is  not  so  strong  as  in  the  other  pro- 
fessions. The  entire  membership  of 
most  seminaries  will  often  not  equal  the 


membership  of  one  class  in  the  law  or 
medical  school,  while  the  number  of 
men  in  every  senior  class  in  college 
choosing  the  ministry  for  life-work  is 
absurdly  small  when  compared  with 
the  number  choosing  medicine  or  law 
This  in  itself  makes  the  competition 
limited,  but  it  is  limited  still  more  by 
the  mental  quality  of  the  men  choosing 
the  ministry.  While  there  are  some 
exceptions,  the  general  fact  is  that  these 
are  not  the  broadest  and  best  minds  in 
the  college  class.  The  students  choosing 
theology  are,  as  a  rule,  the  best  char- 
acters— faithful,  honest,  pious,  good, 
but  not  the  energetic,  pushing,  bright, 
original,  scholarly  men.  Admiration 
of  the  home  pastor,  strong  religious 
emotions,  persistent  urging  by  parents 
or  friends,  more  than  personal  deliber- 
ate consideration  and  conviction,  are 
too  often  the  prevailing  motives.  Be 
it  thoroughly  understood  that  no  sneer 
is  intended  at  the  many  consecrated 
men  in  the  seminaries  and  in  the  min- 
istry, but  the  fact  is,  that  in  the  min- 
istry as  a  profession  are  fewer  broad- 
minded,  truly  scholarly  men  than  in 
any  other  profession;  and  hence  a 
young  man  of  good  education  and  a 
determined  purpose  to  maintain  study 
has  practically  no  competition  in  this 
profession.  The  student  in  theology 
who  realizes  that  in  the  Divine  plan 
piety  was  never  intended  to  neutralize 
brain,  has  a  clear  road  to  prominence 
and  power.  The  same  is  not  in  equal 
degree  true  elsewhere.  The  law  is 
crowded  with  bright  men  forced  to 
keep  bright  and  stirring,  where  each 
case  is  peculiar  and  requires  peculiar 
attention ;  the  same  is  true  of  medicine ; 
and  hence  in  each  of  these  professions 
the  general  competition  in  numbers  and 
quality  is  greater.  But  nowhere  is 
tiiere  such  a  demand — a  commercial 
demand.  If  you  will — for  studious, 
bright,  ambi1io\i8,  progressive  young 
men  as  in  the  ministry,  and  nowhere  is 
there  such  a  dearth  of  them.  Is  this, 
too,  a  worldly  inducement?  But  these 
waiting  college  seniors  are  not  monks, 
but  eager  young  men  with  divinely 
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bestowed  ambitions  to  conduct  afTaira ; 
and  if  the  ministry  would  have  its 
share  of  them,  it  must  meet  tlicni  in  a 
manner  to  competo  with  the  chiims 
of  the  other  profi>8sion8.  There  is  no 
profession  offering  to-day  to  the  right 
kind  of  young  men  such  sure  and  in- 
fluential advancement  as  does  the  min- 
istry. 

8.  The  ministry  offers  the  greatest 
pn)l)ability  of  general  mental  culture. 

**  Culture, "  said  Mattliew  Arnold, 
**is  to  know  the  best  that  has  Ik^^ii 
thought  luid  said  in  the  world**;  and 
the  miniiit(T,  mon^  tlian  any  other  ])n)- 
fcssional  man,  is  obliged  to  crome  in 
close  conUicrt  wltli  tliis  Ijcst  thought 
and  speech  of  the  world,  for  his  sul)- 
Ject,  religi(»n,  impinges  in  every  depart- 
ment of  knowledge.  Hiblii^d  study  Ls 
but  one  branch  of  the  clergyman's  sub- 
ject, yet  of  this  only  Dr.  Briggs  says  : 
"Biblical  study  is  the  most  extensive 
of  all  studies,  for  its  themes  arc  the 
centnd  themes,  which  are  inextricably 
entwined  in  all  knowledge.  Into  its 
channels  every  other  study  pours  its 
supply,  as  all  tlie  bn>oks  and  rivers  flow 
into  the  ocean.  "  This  is  most  a»rtainly 
tnie.  Not  alone  does  a  correct  reading 
of  the  Bible  necessitate  a  knowledge  of 
at  leiusit  two  languages,  one  of  which, 
Greek,  requires  in  acquiring  it  a  study 
of  the  world's  finest  liteniture,  but  a 
correct  reading  of  the  Bible  necessitntes 
a  broiul  study  of  hisU^ry  and  philosophy. 
Apart  from  this,  the  preacher,  in  his 
sermonic  work,  is  brought  into  close 
omtact  witli  art,  literature,  and  science. 
Into  these  he  must  go,  and  from  these 
he  may  draw  his  best  illustrations. 
Looking  over  recently  tlie  sermon  plans 
of  the  ptistor  of  a  city  church,  these 
books  were  found  contributing  to  but 
six  sermons :  **  Over  the  Teacups,  " 
**  Pages  from  an  Old  Volume  of  Life,  " 
"  The  Autocrat  at  the  Breakfast-Table,  " 
"  E[avanagh. "  "Physical  Religion," 
"  God  and  the  Bible, "  "  St.  Paul  and 
Protestantism, "  "  Paradise  Lost,  " 
"Story  of  the  Bacteria,  "  "Evolution  of 
Sex, "  representing  in  authors,  Holmes, 
Longfellow,     Max    MiUler,     ^latthcw 


Arnold,  Milton,  Mitchell,  Pnidden, 
Geddes,  and  Tliomaon,  with  Emcrsoa 
in  his  Essays  and  Amiel  in  his  JounuL 
This  is  but  a  mere  fragment  of  tlie 
n>a<ling  that  a  minister  is  obliged  to 
maintain  for  the  correct  understanding 
and  presentation  of  his  subject,  re- 
ligion. The  clergynuin  cannot,  as  can 
the  lawyer  or  doctor,  conflno  himself 
to  one  department  of  study,  but  is 
obligiHi  to  study  widely.  lie  must 
be  well  informed,  as  to  their  bearing  on 
religious  truth,  of  all  time-movcmcntB, 
of  all  freshest  thought,  of  all  latest 
discrovery.  This  is  not  a  matter  of 
choice  with  him ;  he  muti  do  this  if  be 
would  give  the  true  interpretation  of 
religion  and  win  his  auditors,  who  differ 
so  widely  in  their  personal  dispositions 
and  mental  tnuning.  Max  MfUler  has 
conclusively  demonstrated  tliis  in  show- 
ing how  vital  to  a  correct  understand- 
ing and  presentation  of  religious  truth 
is  a  thorough  study  of  the  history  of 
language.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to 
think,  as  many  do,  that  the  preacher  is 
a  man  of  one  theme — be  good ;  and  of 
one  book — the  Bible.  He  is  a  man  of 
every  theme  and  of  every  book.  Said 
Mr.  Arnold,  "  Who  knows  only  Iiis  Bible 
does  not  know  that.  **  And  he  further 
adds,  "  Whatever  progress  nmy  be  made 
in  science,  art,  and  literary  culture; 
however  much  higher,  more  grand,  and 
more  effective  than  at  present  the  value 
for  them  may  become,  Christianity  will 
\yo  still  there  as  what  these  rest  against 
and  imply. "  If  culture  is,  then,  "to 
know  the  best  that  has  been  thought 
and  said  in  tlie  world,  **  it  is  evident 
how  great  is  the  compulsion  to  culture 
wliich  his  subject,  religion,  brings  to 
bear  on  the  minister  who  is  true  to  his 
subject. 

4.  The  ministry  offers  the  Uvost  issue 
of  modem  thought. 

There  is  now,  and  for  a  long  while 
will  be,  a  general  popular  and  intense 
interest,  as  well  as  scholarly  interest,  in 
all  matters  pertaining  to  religious  truth. 
There  have  been  discoveries  and  great 
advances  in  knowledge,  which  necesBl- 
tatc  new  or  altered  views  of  many 
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things  which  were  thought  finally 
settled.  The  popular  sentiment  to-day 
cheers  on  the  mind  that  seeks  to  pene- 
trate the  dark  continent  of  mystery  to 
free  the  imprisoned  Emin — truth.  The 
whole  subject  of  biblical  interpretation, 
of  biblical  authority,  of  creeds,  of 
church  forms — in  fact,  every  subject  re- 
lating to  religion — is  now  in  process  of 
re-examination,  and  the  studious  mind 
has  an  unlimited  and  unbroken  field  for 
original  work,  work  sure  to  be  fruitful 
in  results  which  will  be  eagerly  wel- 
comed by  the  world.  All  matters  of 
faith  and  conduct  are  now  to  be  deter- 
mined, not  by  arbitrary  decisions  of 
time  and  custom,  but  by  true,  deep 
scholarship.  For  example,  how  shall 
we  account  for  the  startling  similarities 
between  the  religious  schemes  of  Bud- 
dhism, Confucianism,  and  Christianity ; 
religions  which  we  arc  told  by  scholars 
could  not  possibly  have  had  contact  and 
could  not  possibly  have  borrowed  from 
each  other?  Why,  in  view  of  similar 
claims  similarly  substantiated,  choose 
Christianity?  Or  why  call  the  biblical 
prophecy  true  and  the  prophecy  of 
other  religions  false?  There  are  many 
such  questions  that  the  popular  intel- 
ligence is  asking  to-day,  and  to  the  min- 
ister the  questions  are  put.  These  are 
matters  not  longer  relegated  to  the 
cloisters  and  made  the  property  of  cer- 
tain classes  of  men  exclusively;  they 
are  discussed  in  parlor,  store,  and  on 
the  comers  of  the  streets.  Religious 
truth,  the  minister's  theme,  is  the  lives, 
and  most  recent  topic  of  modem 
thought. 
Can  there  be  anything  more  heroic 


anywhere  for  young  men  of  bright 
minds  to  do  than  to  come  to  religioiis 
truth,  as  thinking  men  are  coming  to  it, 
and  by  thorough  study  and  rigid  fair- 
ness of  thought  rescue  from  superfi- 
ciaUy  founded  skepticism,  from  real  mis- 
take, and  from  vital  misunderstanding, 
the  men  and  women,  young  and  ear- 
nest, and  setting  them  right  on  all  these 
matters,  getting  them  from  under  the 
narrowness  and  arbitrariness  of  relig- 
ious interpreters  who  themselves  would 
rather  be  wrong  than  have  the  trouble 
of  being  right,  and  give  these  young 
hearts  and  brains  to  the  true  religion 
of  the  noble  God? 

There  are  many  other  reasons  why 
the  ministry  should  be  chosen  as  a  pro- 
fession by  young  men,  but  these  few 
are  given,  free  as  possible  from  mere 
sentiment,  to  make  personally  serious 
the  question,  **  May  not  the  work  of  the 
ministry  be  the  work  for  me?"  When 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Storrs  determined  to  aban- 
don the  law  for  the  ministry,  the  bril- 
liant and  powerful  Ruf us  Choate  wrote 
him  from  the  Senate  Chamber  in  Wash- 
ington in  1842 :  **  All  considerations  of 
duty  aside,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  as  a 
mere  matter  of  rational  happiness,  hap- 
piness from  books,  culture,  the  social 
affections,  the  estimation  of  others,  and 
a  sense  of  general  usefulness  and  con- 
sideration, you  have  done  wisely." 
And  this  Judgment  upon  the  ministerial 
profession  by  the  great  scholar  and  ora- 
tor, the  no  less  great  scholar  and  orator 
of  the  American  pulpit,  in  the  full 
maturity  of  his  power  and  in  nearly 
the  fiftieth  year  of  his  ministerial  ex- 
perience indorses,  fully  and  eagerly. 
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and  Sn^gestlons. 

difficult  and  mysterious  question   of 


"Eternal  Tiinishment." 

In  The  Homeletic  of  last  month 
appeared  a  sermon  on  *'The  Doctrine 
of  Eternal  Punishment. "  No  subject 
is  capable  of  awakening  a  profounder 
interest  in  all  thinking  minds  than  this 


final  pimishment  to  be  inflicted  upon 
the  hopelessly  wicked.  Unquestionably 
it  is  a  doctrine  taught  by  our  Lord. 
The  veiy  scholarly  and  thoughtful 
treatment  which  the  theme  received 
from  Dr.  BQhset&!^,  VDii^  vs^^^t  ^\  ^^ce^ 
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Bcrnion  alluded  to,  awakened  a  deeper 
and  more  earnest  interest  in  a  subject 
which  had  already  absorbed  mucli 
thought  and  claimed  much  attention. 
I  found  myself  desiring  to  accept  aU  of 
the  author's  conclusions. 

But  a  question  or  two  arose  in  my 
mind.  Arc  we  not  autliorizcd  from  the 
tenor  of  the  Bible  teacliings  to  arrive  at 
the  conclusion  that  heaven  is  a  real 
place? 

**  I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you. " 

**  And  if  I  go  and  prepare  a  place  for 
you,  I  will  come  again,  and  receive  you 
unto  Myself;  that  where  I  am,  there 
ye  may  be  also.  " 

But  the  teachings  of  Jesus  with  re- 
gard to  heaven  as  a  real  place  lose  all 
their  force  if  hell,  which  seems  always 
to  be  mentioned  by  Ilim  as  a  counter- 
destiny,  be  not  also  a  real  place.  The 
author  did  not  say  positively  there  is 
no  real  place  where  either  heaven  or 
hell  is  located,  but  he  did  say,  **  When 
the  Scriptures  speak  of  a  prison  of 
outer  darkness  and  a  bottomless  pit,  we 
are  not  to  materialize  these  phrases  as  if 
they  were  definite  places  fitted  up  with 
all  the  means  of  inflicting  penalties. 
The  soul  holds  all  these.  Ileaven  and 
hell,  the  glory  and  the  shame,  are  in  us.  ** 

We  l)elieve  that  the  soul,  which  has 
much  of  the  presence  of  God  and  much 
culture  in  heavenly  things,  will  find  a 
deep  response  within  to  tlie  glories  of 
heaven,  but  the  teachings  of  Jesus 
with  reference  to  heaven  and  hell  are 
too  definite  for  us  to  think  otherwise 
than  that  there  must  be  a  particular 
locality  for  each. 

Again,  the  theory  that  there  is  no 
torture  in  hell  seems  to  be  contradicted 
by  the  very  words  of  Jesus.  The 
author  of  the  sermon  we  are  consider- 
ing says,  "If  I  were  dealing  with  the 
Apostles'  testimony,  and  if  I  were  deal- 
ing with  what  David  or  Paul,  or  even 
John  said — for  they  were  men  after  all 
— I  might  say  to  myself,  the  full  coun- 
sel of  God  does  not  appear  in  what  tliey 
have  declared.  There  is  but  one  wit- 
ness whose  words  I  cannot  deal  with 
as  rhetorical  and  exaggerated. " 


It  is  true  that  the  Jews  were  gifen 
to  extravagance  in  their  utteranoes. 
They  were  a  fervent,  imaginative,  and 
impulsive  people.  It  is  true  that  John 
said,  **  And  the  smoke  of  their  torment 
ascended  up  forever  and  ever.  **  But  let 
us  go  to  the  words  of  Jesus.  Jesus  rep- 
resented the  rich  man  in  Hades  as  ciy- 
ing  out  and  saying,  **  Father  Abraham, 
have  mercy  on  me»  and  send  Lazanu, 
that  he  may  dip  the  tip  of  his  finger  in 
water  and  cool  my  tongue;  for  I  am 
tormented  in  this  flame. " 

It  is  true,  it  may  be  said,  this  is  a 
parable,  and  not  a  real  oocurrenoe.  But 
why  did  Jesiis  call  up  this  fictitioni 
occurrence  and  relate  it? 

Because  he  wanted  to  teach  a  truth. 
And  the  truth  he  desired  to  teach  wis 
just  the  thing  he  did  teach.  All  Jesus' 
parables  were  such  occurrcnoes  or  events 
as  might  be  true. 

B.  G.  Sanfobd,  A.M. 


"Eternal  Ptmishment.'* 

I  HAVE  read,  with  considerable  sur- 
prise. Dr.  Behrend's  sermon  on  '^Eter- 
nal Punishment. "  I  am  not  so  much 
surprised  at  his  repudiation  of  the  old 
gross  notion  that  future  punidmient 
was  to  be  by  and  in  fire  and  brimstone, 
as  I  am  by  his  failure  to  go  to  the  logi- 
cal end  of  his  argument  on  the  subject 
of  punishment.  The  Bible,  if  it  says 
anything,  says  punishment  by  and  in 
fire,  (See,  e,  g,,  MaU.  xiii.  41,  42.)  On 
what  authority  does  Dr.  Behrends  or 
any  one  else  deny  that  this  kind  of  pun- 
ishment is  in  store  for  the  shifol? 
Why,  on  the  authority  of  reason  and 
the  Christian  consciousness.  It  is  un- 
reasonable to  suppose  that  in  the  next 
world  there  is  a  **  furnace  of  fire, "  into 
which  the  wicked  are  to  be  cast ;  and  it 
is  against  the  gentle  spirit  of  the  Chris- 
tian to  believe  that  the  loving,  fatbeily 
God  could  thrust  his  offspring,  however 
evil,  into  such  a  caldron  of  flames. 
But  what  of  the  idea  of  unending  pun- 
ishment of  any  sort?  Is  it  reasooaUe 
and  is  it  satisfactory  to  the  beat  Chris- 
tian hearts  that  the  good  God  CW  wd 
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will  punish  any  one  ftyrewr  f  It  seems 
to  me,  the  only  logical  decision  of  a 
Christian  is  in  favor  of  the  ultimate 
tennination  of  punishment  and  the  final 
holiness  and  happiness  of  the  whole 
family  of  mankind.  **  As  I  live,  saith 
the  Lord,  eveiy  knee  shall  bow  and 
every  tongue  give  praise  to  God.  **  If 
endless  punishment,  which  implies  end- 
less rebellion,  is  true,  this  declaration 
of  the  Lord  is  untrue!  When  you 
ODoe  appeal  from  the  letter  of  the  Bible 
to  the  decision  of  reason  and  love,  you 
must  give  up  the  notion — I  say  it 
kindly,  the  superstitious  and  blasphe- 
mous notion— of  eternal  punishment  of 
any  kind.  Is  not  this  Paul* s  doctrine? 
See  Hcb.  xii.  5-11 :  "  Whom  the  Lord 
loveth  He  cliastcncth.  All  chastening 
seemeth  for  the  present  to  be  not 
Joyous,  but  grievous;  yet  afterward  it 
yieldeth  peaceable  fruit  unto  them  that 
have  been  exercised  thereby,  even  the 


fruit  of  righteousness. "    Let  us  be  con- 
sistent and  logical. 

HenrtR  Robb. 


Hiram's  Mother. 

IlrRAM'B  mother  was  by  birth  of  the 
tribe  of  Dan,  and  by  marriage  of  the 
tribe  of  Naptliali.  Bom  a  Danite 
(daughter  of  Dan) ,  she  married  into  the 
tribe  of  Napthali ;  and  as  the  widow  of 
a  Napthalitc  she  married  a  Tyrian,  or 
rather  an  Israelite,  who  became  natural- 
iz/cd  as  a  citizen  of  Tyre,  to  whom  she 
lK)re  Hiram,  the  worker  in  metals.  Or 
(which  is  more  likely) ,  she  belonged  to 
the  colony  of  Dan,  or  Laish  (Leshem) , 
which,  as  the  northeast  limit  of 
C'anaan,  was  in  the  territory  of  Nap- 
tliali, near  the  sources  of  the  Jordan, 
and  in  the  shadow  of  Mount  Hermon. 
See  Prof.  J.  J.Blount's  ^Undesigned 
Coincidences.**  W.  F.  Foster. 

6  Havclock  St.,  Sheffield,  Eng. 
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Panics  and  Eard  Times. 

Bt  F.  S.  Hatden,  D.D.,  Jackson- 
YiLi^  III. 

The  striking  regularity  with  which. 
In  the  United  States,  panics  have  re- 
curred about  eveiy  ten  years,  and  the 
regular  alternation  of  prosperity  and 
depnnion  in  the  industrial  world,  have 
led  some  to  declare  that  they  are  nor- 
Mol  Incidents,  quite  after  the  analogy 
of  Nature,  which  gives  us  the  succes- 
sion of  day  and  night— high  tide  and 
\om  tide — action  and  reaction. 

Bat  the  fact  is,  parUea  are  abnormal 
fnddents,  bushiess  depression  betokens 
buslnen  disease,  and  thi$  is  what  makes 
these  phenomena  so  hard  to  understand. 
Health  is  a  simple  matter :  diseases  are 
complicated,  and  contain  elements  of 
myitesy.  Investigations,  not  unlike 
those  punnied  by  physicians  into  epi- 
demica,  have  been  prosecuted  into  the 
Udolyiiig  and  predisposing  causes  of 


panics  and  commercial  depressions  by 
students  of  political  economy,  boards 
of  trade,  committees  of  Congress,  State 
Ixigislaturcs,  labor  cx)mmissionerB, 
business  men,  and — preachers;  and, 
strange  to  say,  they  are  in  many  re- 
spects mysterious  yet. 

One  of  the  latest  works  on  **  Panics  in 
the  United  States"  says,  as  late  as 
1802,  **The  signs  of  the  times  justify 
the  prediction  of  the  steady  develop- 
ment of  a  prosperous  period ;"  and  in 
less  than  six  months  we  were  in  a  panic 
up  to  our  ears.  It  seems  that  even  a 
trained  observer  cannot  alwayi  read  the 
portents  aright.  The  United  States 
Labor  Commissioner's  **  First  Annual 
Report"  gives  a  list  of  the  princii)al 
causes  assigned  by  experienced  busi- 
ness men  as  responsible  for  the  hard 
times  of  1882-1884.  I  give  a  few  se- 
lected ''principal  causes"  taken  from 
the  list : 

**  Abolition  of  the  Apprentice  Sys- 
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tern, "  "  Business  Incapacity,  **  "  Tim- 
idity of  Capital,  **  **  Absorption  of 
Capital,  **  *"  Concentration  of  Capital, " 
**  Absence  of  Caste,  **  **  Employment  of 
Children,  "  **  Creation  of  Corporations,  " 
** Small  Crops,"  ** Scarcity  of  Cur- 
rency, **  **"  Indiscriminate  Education,  ** 
''Enforced  Idlemnss,  **  '*Poor-ChiS8  Im- 
migration, "  **  High  liate  Interest,  ** 
"Extravagant  Living,"  "Labor-Sav- 
ing Machinery,"  *'()von)roduction, " 
"  Party  Policy,  "  **  Inflation  of  Prices, " 
"  lieaction  from  Prosperity, "  **  De- 
crcasi^  Railroad  Building, "  **  Over- 
building of  liailroads,  "  **"  Speculation,  " 
"  Introduction  of  Bessemer  8ti»cl, " 
•*  Sixteen  Difliculties  with  the  Tar- 
iff, "  "Liquor  Tmfilc,  "  "Consolidation 
of  Wealth,  "  "  War. " 

These  are  about  one-fifth  of  the  entire 
list.  A  doctor  would  say  that  a 
body  which  can  be  said  to  have  so  many 
things  tlic  matter  with  it  at  one  and  tlio 
same  time  must  be  the  victim  of  a  very 
complicated  disease,  involving  al)out 
every  organ  and  all  the  tissues  of  the 
system,  and  be  quite  a  difficult  case  for 
an  innocent-minded  preacher  to  grapple 
with. 

It  has  been  remarked  also  that,  in  ex- 
amining witnesses,  the  trade,  profes- 
sion, or  calling  of  tlie  witness  will 
dictiite  the  opinion  given ;  that  is : 
Bunkers  or  merch^intn  give  as  the  abso- 
lute cause  of  depression  some  financial 
or  commercial  reason.  Manufa4!taren 
give  industrial  conditions — labor  agi- 
tation, the  demands  of  workingmen, 
overproduction  and  the  like.  Work- 
ingmen say,  combination  of  capital, 
long  hours,  low  wages,  and  machinery 
are  to  blame.  PoUtidans  feel  that 
clianges  in  administration,  the  non- 
enactment  of  laws  they  advocate,  the 
tariff  or  absence  of  tariff,  are  the  chief 
causes.  Clergymen  and  moralUis  largely 
incline  to  assert  that  social  and  moral 
influences,  united  with  providential 
causes,  are  at  the  bottom. 

The  investigation  of  a  subject,  in 
itself  perplexing,  becomes  well-nigh 
hopeless  when  it  is  so  difiicult  to  secure 
unprejudiced  testimony  bearing  on  it. 


Panics,  and  the  periods  of  speculitikm 
which  ordinarily  precede  them,  are  the 
most  dramatic  episodes  of  busineaB  lifti 
The  stories  of  them  are  the  ezdtiDg 
novels,  the  fantastic  escapades,  and  the 
tragedies  of  financial  history.  Two  or 
three  of  the  best  known  and  most  stri- 
king of  these  speculation  "Mmlim  god 
their  resulting  climax  panics  may  be 
cited  to  show  how  picturesque,  absurd, 
and  tragic  they  may  be.  The  famous 
tulip  mania  of  Holland  in  the  seven- 
teenth c-eutury  seems,  at  this  distance 
of  time,  as  crazy  and  romantic  as  a 
Gulliver*s  tale.  And  yet  phlegmatic 
Dutchmen  so  lost  their  heads  and  their 
judgment  of  true  value  was  soobliten- 
ted  that  a  single  little  onion-looking 
bulb  could  sell  for  13,000  florins,  the 
ownership  of  a  tulip  was  held  in  sharai; 
and  a  tulip  of  a  rare  variety  could  be 
worth  more  than  an  estate.  There  wis 
no  inflation  of  note  cuirency  at  the 
time.  Hard  coin  alone  was  used  in 
Holland.  It  was  just  a  craze  about 
tulips,  and  lasted  for  about  a  ]rear.  Of 
course,  the  crash  came,  without  warn- 
ing, disastrous  and  complete;  the  dream 
was  over,  and  Mynheer's  luindful  of 
tulips  dropped  to  less  than  onion  value, 
and  yesterday's  inflated  millionaire  be- 
came to-day's  disgusted  and  fnmtic 
bankrupt. 

Tlio  "  South  Sea  Bubble"  of  the  eaily 
eighteenth  ccntuiy  reads  like  another 
romance.  On  just  nothing  at  all  but 
carefully  fostered  and  extravagant 
notions  of  the  wealth  of  the  Southern 
Continent,  shares  of  a  trading  monop- 
oly guarantee  in  England's  public  debt 
of  ten  million  ]>ounds  were  ballooned 
a  thousand  per  cent,  and  could  hardly 
be  printed  fast  enough  to  satisfy  a 
gullible  public  Not  a  serious  symp- 
tom was  apparent  of  canying  out  any 
great  trading  enterprise:  not  a  ship 
sailed ;  not  a  cargo  was  brought  home ; 
dead  against  the  protest  of  Walpoto 
and  Lord  North's  warning.  At  last  it 
was  unearthed  that  directors,  origi- 
nally honest,  had  madly  abandoned 
all  scruples  and  had  gone  deep  into 
fraud  and  viUany.    FftrUament^  sum- 
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moned  to  handle  the  matter,  was  found 
as  hnpetuons  as  the  rabble.  Lords, 
statesmen,  gentlemen,  government  offi- 
cials were  involved.  Tragedies  fol- 
lowed the  inevitable  collapse.  Lord 
Stanhope,  at  the  crash,  fell  into  his 
grave,  the  Secretary  of  State  died  of 
terror  over  the  investigation,  and  tlic 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  went  to 
the  Tower.  Years  elapsed  before  pas- 
sions cooled  and  affairs  regained  their 
normal  condition  in  commercial  and 
social  life. 

American  commercial  life  lias  had  no 
episode  more  dramatic  than  the  panic 
of -Black  Friday." 

In  the  fall  of  1869,  a  dolUir  in  gold  was 
worth  a  doUar  and  thirty  cents  in  our 
then  current  paper  money.  A  cou])le 
of  New  York  gold  gamblers,  securing 
a  temporary  control  of  the  market, 
gradually  lifted  the  price  of  gold,  day 
by  day,  till,  boldly  avowing  tlicir  ])ur- 
poso  to  make  it  200  before  stop])ing, 
they  had  reached  160  in  ten  days,  ninid 
increaaing  and,  finally,  the  most  intenHc 
excitement.  The  entire  country  was 
watching  with  painful  eagerness  and 
an^dous  solicitude  the  struggle  in  the 
goldroom  arena.  All  business  was 
feverish  or  checked.  East  and  West. 
Now,  a  company  of  merchants,  Imnding 
together,  unloaded  on  tlie  gamblers  sev- 
eral millions.  Still  they  held.  Tiieu 
an  order  from  the  United  States  Treas- 
urer for  the  sale  of  four  millions  from 
its  store  of  one  hundred  millions 
knocked  the  conspirators  on  the  head. 
The  gamblers  ran  from  under,  and 
down  gold  tumbled.  Pandemoniinn 
reigned  in  the  Exchange:  fear  and 
trembling  was  felt  in  every  business 
center,  and  more  than  one  operator  was 
supposed  to  be  a  raving,  howling  luna- 
tic, as  gold,  in  sliding  down,  dragged 
thorn,  screaming  and  waving  their 
arms,  to  financial  ruin .  The  speculators 
were  blown  away  in  the  uproar,  but 
managed  to  draw  out  eleven  millions 
from  their  nefarious  game,  and  several 
moDtlis  elapsed  before  the  business  of 
the  country  recovered  from  Uie  shock. 

If  W6  turn  from  the  dramatic  to  tlie 


psychologic  aspects  of  panics,  we  find 
them  no  less  interesting,  and  perhaps 
more  instructive.  Curious  mental  phe- 
nomena ;  delusions ;  ridiculous  perform- 
ances of  men  ordinarily  sound  and 
astute;  the  widespread  contagion  of 
crazy,  delusive  hopes ;  highly  wrought 
and  excited  conditions  of  imagination, 
trust,  and  suspiciousness;  the  mental 
fevers  and  unreasoning  frights — all 
these  belong  to  the  psychology  of  pan- 
ics. In  the  convulsion  of  1887,  a  com- 
mittee of  the  gnivest  business  men  of 
New  York  waited  on  President  Van 
Burcn  to  remonstrate  with  him.  Tyr- 
anny like  his,  they  said,  liad  brought 
Charles  I.  to  the  block.  Abbott 
Tjawren(!(\  the  model  Boston  business 
man,  told  a  great  meeting  that  no  peo- 
ple on  Ood's  earth  were  so  abused, 
cheated,  p1uuden;d,  and  trampled  on 
by  tlieir  rulers,  and  the  crow  might 
have  to  seixe  the  ship.  What  had  this 
dreadful  tyrant  been  doing?  Simply 
declining  to  take  any  more  shinplaster 
"promises  to  pay"  for  government 
land,  and  in  other  ways  trying  to  sub- 
stitute a  sound  metallic  currency  for 
hoixOcssly  depreciating  paper  money. 

It  is  an  interesting  psycliological 
(piestion,  Where  do  a  sedate  business 
man's  wits  ])otake  themselves  in  times 
of  panic? 

To  find  panics  dramatically  and 
psychologically  interesting  is,  however, 
()U(t  thhig ;  to  (explain  their  origin  is  a 
(lilTerent  matter,  and  calls  for  a  master 
mind  trained  in  economic  study. 

Pani(!S,  then,  have  their  decidedly 
ethical  aspecta.  They  exhibit  phases  of 
individual  and  social  morality  inviting 
to  the  moral  teacher,  and  not  without 
ethical  lessons  to  the  students  of  them. 
Mr.  Beecher  once  declared  that  the 
tariff  was  an  essentially  moral  ques- 
tion, and,  in  its  last  analysis,  backed  up 
against  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the 
bn)therhood  of  man.  3Iuch  more  so, 
then,  (]uestions  and  phenomena  which 
involve  the  business  habits  and  sound 
pnwperity,  the  mistiry  and  sacrifices, 
the  anxieties  of  mind,  shocks  and  dis- 
appointments, reverses  of  fortune  and 
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Iieroic  rnduranco  of  sudden  poverty, 
on  Uh;  piirt  of  nuiltitiidtfA,  in  criRCB  like 
the  latit  piinic  and  its  still  continuing 
clTccts. 

In  some  way,  more  or  less  direct,  the 
^nnral  condition  of  this  country  has 
l)ccn  bound  up  with  most  every  one  of 
its  panics  and  ]>eriods  of  depression. 
I  do  not  now  n>fer  to  tlic  religious  and 
spiritual  after-effects,  the  thoughtful - 
ness  of  mind  which  disaster  and  fickle- 
ness of  fortune  and  the  insecruro  nature 
of  riclM«  induce  in  many.  Nor  do  I 
H'fer  to  the  **  revivals  of  n^ligion" 
which,  it  is  ofUai  stated,  accompany  or 
follow  the  **httnl  times."  The  Mar}*- 
landers  have  a  saying,  **  When  oysters 
an>  plenty,  piety  is  scanre.  "  I^nwperity 
too  often  docs  settle  peojile  into  ways  of 
selfishness  and  self- trust,  out  of  which 
only  sulTi^ring  and  reverses  can  disturb 
men  and  bring  on  humility  and  piety. 
But  this  is  not  my  ])oint.  I  am  simply 
declaring  that  it  will  be  hanl  for  tlic 
honest  student  who  surveys  tlie  whole 
field  to  sepanite  bad  financiering,  bad 
Inmnm jmhjmtntytvoTCi  some  essentially 
immoral  conditions  of  society  which 
have  fostered  that  bad  business  method. 
The  ctliical  element,  tlie  C/hristian  ele- 
ment, in  business  has  at  times  been 
crowded  down  and  out  so  universally 
that  at  last  men  have  to  reap  their  sow- 
ing and  find  they  are  in  God's  business 
world,  and  the  shock  and  readjustment 
is  just  a  panic  and  hanl  times. 

Jx*t  us  take  as  an  example  the  great 
crisis  of  1837,  and  reproduce  in  con- 
densed form,  though  somewhat  in  de> 
tidl,  the  history  of  it,  which  any  one  can 
read  in  the  annals  of  that  time.  It  is  a 
type,  and,  in  essential  particulars, 
stands  for  all  our  panics. 

Never  in  all  our  history  have  the  ex- 
pectAtions  of  our  people  been  so  exu- 
berant as  in  the  years  immediately  pre- 
ceding that  era.  With  extravagant* 
optimism,  it  was  constantly  declared 
in  public  speeches  and  in  state  papers 
that  we  were  without  a  parallel  in  all 
the  attributes  of  a  great,  happy,  and 
prosperous  nation.  Behold  now,  it  was 
said,  the  ideal  of  civilization,  viz.,  the 


greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number. 
Suddenly  there  broke  out  the  most  ter- 
rific of  commercial  oonvulsions,  fierce 
and  without  restraint.     The  cause  of  it 
all  was,  at  bottom,  a  nunul  eauie.    See 
what  had  been  going  on:   Populatkm 
stretching  out  eagerly  into  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley  till  the  thousands  in  those 
Western  States  multiplied  from  five  to 
twenty  fold  in  the  short  space  of  a  few 
years!    Pressing  throngs  of   scttlen, 
finding  in  tlie  easy  opening  and  tillage 
of  rich  lands  no    arduous   discipline 
such  as  our   early    New   Englanden 
knew!     Cities  and  towns  rising  and 
growing  with  magical  rapidity !  Labor, 
it  seemed,   no  longer  was  needed  to 
cn'atc  wealtli ;  the  treasures  lay  ready 
for  whosoever  came  first.      To  make 
easy  the  routes  to  this  Eldorado  was 
itself  one  of   the   quickest   ways  to 
wealth.     Roads,  canals,  river  improve- 
ments, preceded  and  accompanied  the 
vast  jubilant  movement  of  population. 
Poverty  and  oppression  lay  far  behind 
in  the  story  of  earlier  years.     Men  were 
now  ready  to  give  themselves  over  with 
one  consent  to  some  amazing  extrava- 
gance.    Iloncst  delusions  were  inspired 
in  intelligent  men  by  the  most  marvel- 
ous growth  the  world  had  ever  seen. 
In  Mobile,  for  example,  the  real-estate 
valuation  expanded  in  five  years  from 
one  and  a  quarter  millions  to  nearly 
thirty  millions.    Lots  in  Pcnsaoola  sold 
for  as  much  as  they  are  worth  on  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York.    Our  fortune  fired 
the  imagination  of  even  dull  Europeans, 
and  tliey  were  glad  to  take  pay  for  cor 
vast  surplus  of  imports,  in  sharing  oar 
investments — rather,  our  speculationa. 
They  consented  to  feed  and  clothe  iib» 
that  we  might  have  leisure  to  experi- 
ment with  Aladdin's  lamp  for  both. 
The  mad  fury  of  money- getting,  and 
the  boastful  confidence  in  Uiecountiy's 
future,  had  its  climax,  however,  in  the 
grabbing  for   public  lands,   sales  of 
which  advanced  in  six  yeare  previous 
to  1837  from  $1,500,000  to    985,000.- 
000.    There  was  an  indescribable  craae 
for  banks,  and  an  enormous  extensloo 
of  bank  credits ;  the  rebid  diameter  of 
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the  speculation  and  the  dipsomaniac 
ciy  for  more  banks  could  not  bo  ar- 
rested by  any  voice  of  prudence.  In  at 
one  window  of  these  swanning  institu- 
tions, out  at  another,  fluttered  paper 
money.  No  sooner  had  one  speculator 
paid  his  debt  in  notes  than  they  were 
loaned  to  another  for  a  like  purpose. 

Into  this  happy  exaltation  of  fictitious 
transactions  now  fell  the  harsh  demand 
of  a  hard-headed  President  of  the  United 
States.  ''Pay  for  your  land  in  coin 
hereafter,  **  was  the  substance  of  the 
famous — or  infamous — ''Specie  Circu- 
lar** of  Andrew  Jackson,  and  at  otim  it 
was  seen  that  paper  was  no  longer 
gokl.  "Pay" — not  "promise  to  pay" 
—at  once  became  the  cry  of  every 
creditor.  Now,  it  appeared,  lots  in  wild 
tracts  did  not  make  cities ;  that  canals 
and  steamboats  did  not  hew  trees,  drain 
morasses,  plow  prairies;  now  it  was 
seen  that,  greatly  as  population  liad  in- 
creased, wealth  had  not  in  that  ratio 
been  produced  by  the  well-sinewed  and 
skilful  arms  of  labor :  that  an  apparent 
increase  in  fortune  in  the  West  did  not 
warrant  the  gay  indulgence  in  luxuries 
in  the  Eastern  cities.  Moreover,  the 
■ocnmulation  of  surplus  of  about  forty 
millions  of  public  money  had,  by  a 
stupendous  folly  to  which  Webster  and 
day  and  Seward  gave  assent,  been 
disbursed  to  the  States  as  a  loan,  not  a 
dollar  of  which  did  any  one  expect 
would  ever  be  returned,  nor  was  it. 
"Luscious  prospect!"  says  a  writer  of 
that  period.  "Millions  loaned  to  the 
needyl" 

In  the  midst  of  this  era  of  superb 
largess,  universal  bankruptcy  set  in 
and  Judgment  began,  and  it  ended  not 
tni  all  the  country  was  plunged  into 
financial  shipwreck. 

Now,  this  crisis,  the  originating 
causes  of  which  have  been  obscured  by 
partisan  differences  to  this  present  day, 
and  the  precipitation  of  which  has  been 
diarged  to  the  financial  blunders  of 
President  Jackson — this  crisis  was  due, 
at  bottom,  to  a  morally  pestiferous 
cause.  It  was  that  absolutely  immoral 
Spirit  of   reckless    sordidness    whose 


fever  gets  into  a  whole  people  at  times 
and  undermines  every  one  of  those  sim- 
ple virtues  by  which  men  live  and 
ought  to  be  content  to  live,  viz.  : 
sobriety  of  mind,  industry,  earning 
what  you  get,  and  the  realization  of  the 
truth  of  honest "  Old  Hickory's"  aphor- 
ism, "  The  improvident  expenditure  of 
money  is  the  parent  of  profligacy.  " 

Well  will  it  be  for  us  when  in  city, 
village.  State,  or  nation  we  too  feel 
that  "a  community  that  will  raise  a 
surplus  simply  for  the  sake  of  dividing 
it  is  not  a  viHuoits  conununity.  "  That 
legislation  which  nurtures  caste  of  any 
kind,  easte  in  byginesa,  pot  occupations, 
is  vicious  legislation;  that  enormous 
largess,  like  so  much  of  our  pension 
donations,  which  actually  debauch  the 
patriotism  they  assume  to  reward,  is 
immoral,  and  that  sectional  money  in- 
terests trampling  on  the  general  good 
is  aelfish  greed.  It  may  be  said,  "  Men 
have  honest  convictions  in  advocating 
such  measures. "  But  is  there  no  moral 
signiflcauce  to  the  fact  that  men  do 
not  8ee  that  these  things  arc  essentially 
immoral,  dishonest,  unjust?  What  kind 
of  a  conscience  can  a  man  have  ?  What 
has  duUed  his  perception  of  moral  issues 
when  he  can  think  it  all  right  to  take 
money  from  my  pocket  in  Massachusetts 
and  put  it  into  yours  in  Colorado,  on 
any  plea  whatsoever  ?  If  we  chase  these 
things  home,  we  can  find  every  one  of 
them  in  their  last  issues  partaking  of 
what  in  individual  transactions  we  re- 
gard a  culpable  disregard  of  sacred  ob- 
ligations, violations  of  the  Golden  Rule. 

Panics  and  periods  of  depression  are 
reiterated  calls  on  men  and  communities 
to  behave  themselves.  They  say  in 
effect,  "There,  you  are  at  it  again; 
your  kiting,  and  extravagances,  your 
greed  to  get  the  unearned,  your  intoxi- 
cation in  business,  your  delusions  and 
trifling  with  obvious  obligations  are 
bad,  always  bad,  bad  as  bad  can  be  I 
Get  you  back  to  virtue,  to  honest  work, 
now,  the  best  way  you  can.  "  And  the 
ttfay  back  is  what  we  call "  Hard  Times.  " 

The  hard  fact  is,  we  cannot  afford  to 
quit  the  paths  of  sober  industry  for  the 
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dissipating  processes  of  booming,  and 
tlic  road  scruinblo  of  s]>ecuIation,  and 
tho  Junketings  of  luxury  which  gen- 
erally precede  panics  and  hani  times. 
Some  one  has  said,  **  Let  the  world  play 
for  one  year,  and  famine  is  King.  **  The 
]M)pu1ar  notion  is  that  warehouses  and 
barns  luid  (>tnn;houses  are  fillini  with 
vast  8ur])Iusi'S.  which,  distributed, 
would  make  ])lcnty  abound  for  all.  It 
is  not  so.  AVe  are  witliin  a  twelve- 
month of  starvation,  and  Ood  keeps  us 
there,  living,  as  it  were,  from  hand  to 
mouth,  and  He  has  made  the  world's 
oj'ast^h'ss  toil  neee«sary  to  keep  its  four- 
to(?n  huudnHl  millions  alive.  IIo  knows, 
and  we  ought  to  have  learned  it,  tliat 
virtues  dwell  with  honest  toil. 

One  can  hanlly  1)c  inten>sted  in  the 
siH'citic  phenomena  of  all  our  other 
panics :  that  of  1857  due  to  the  same 
over-s]>ecuIatiou — wild  cat  business ; 
that  of  1873  due  to  excessive  nii1n>ad 
building  and  over- trading ;  that  of  1884 
due  to  injUttion  ofcredifM  and  fniuduleut 
btmkiug;  that  of  189!) — the  past  few 
monUis — due  to  ouitnirtion  of  credits 
and  loss  of  confidence  in  our  ability  to 
maintain  a  standard  value.  These*  char- 
acterizations arc  proposed  by  Brad- 
stn»et.  It  may  l)e  worth  while  to  recall 
for  ethical  les.sons,  that,  in  1878,  the 
marvelous  develoj)m(?nt  of  our  physical 
r«:'sources,  the  doubling  from  thirty 
tliousiind  to  over  sixty  lhous:ind  of  mil- 
roatl  mileage  from  1800  to  1878,  wont 
with  the  Credit  Mobilier  rascality  (a 
vast  scheme  for  subsidizing  C-ongress- 
men),  and  the  tottering  of  public  con- 
fidence in  public  scTvants,  and  a  wild 
8i)irit  of  speculation  followhig  fluctua- 
tion in  the  value  and  volume  of  the 
national  currency,  so  that  the  founda- 
tions of  sober  business  were  sai)ped  and 
financial  confidence  withered. 

The  panic  of  1893  furnishes  the 
preacher  with  a  new  text.  It  has  been 
calle<l  a  "new  species,"  a  "credit 
panic.  **  Multiplied  failures  of  RcHrent 
concerns,  banks,  and  individuals,  assets 
in  hundred  of  cases  exceeding  liabili- 
ties !  How  could  it  occur?  "  A  credit 
panic.**    What  did  it  signify? 


This  world  has  rapidly  become  a  new 
world  to  live  in  because  of  the  highly 
developed  sensitiveness  of  part  to  part, 
of  man  to  man.  Business  has  become 
an  elaborate  commercial  mechanism, 
we  are  told,  and  differs  from  the  busi- 
ness of  twenty  years  ago  "as  a  chro- 
nometer differs  from  a  mowing  ma- 
chine. "  Btmtuu,  with  ita  avenues 
opened  into  every  village  and  the  re- 
motest places,  with  its  flying  trains, 
its  electric  s[>eech,  its  millions  of  daily 
lette^rs  flying  in  every  direction,  busi- 
ness with  its  agencies  for  testing  and 
publishing  commercial  character  and 
ability,  its  credit  ratings  of  a  million 
and  a  half  of  merchants  open  to  ex- 
amination, its  elaborate  credit  system, 
developed  in  less  than  flfty  years- 
business,  I  say,  has  become  the  instni- 
mentulity  for  knitting  together  and  in- 
terlacing tlie  interests  of  all  civilized 
conmiunities.  This  orgamsm,  highly 
clmrged  witli  electrical  influences,  feels 
evtryichere  the  vibrationB  occuning  in 
any  part. 

Ix>ndon — Argentine  Republic  1  India 
— Oolonido !  if  one  has  a  chill  the  other 
shakes;  if  one  has  a  fever,  the  other 
burns ;  and  that  almost  simultaneously. 
You  cannot  therefore  whisper  a  syllable 
of  distrust  anywhere,  but  it  goes  echo- 
ing and  echoing  on  into  many  distant 
corridors  of  industry  and  trade.  It  is 
a  fact  with  a  tremendous  bearing.  It 
makc«  business  we  call  "Mn/i^r'*  the 
very  handmaid  of  Christianity  in  con- 
sununating  the  affectionate  and  sym- 
pathetic brotherhood  of  man.  It  digni- 
fies enterprise  and  all  merchandising 
and  commerce  into  highways  of  the  on- 
conu'ng  divine  kingdom.  It  makes  every 
store,  and  factory,  and  ship,  an  annex  to 
the  Church.  It  ought  to  intensify  the 
sense  of  a  most  serious  responsibility 
in  every  business  man's  bosom,  to  see 
to  it  that  he  "deal  justly, "  **love 
mercy, "  and  "  walk  humbly  before 
God**  in  his  business  lest  through  him 
some  "root  of  bitterness**  spring  up 
in  his  own  ofilce,  or  shop,  or  store,  or 
trade,  and  "  many  be  defiled  thereby. " 

One  more  of  the  moral  phases  of  tbete 
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phenomena  may  be  briefly  specified. 
Since  Darwin *s  day,  the  grim  law  of 
the  Otteat  auTYiving  has  been  widely 
accepted  as  the  method  of  development 
of  life  and  the  progress  of  society.  '  The 
itruggle  for  existence  is  recognized 
everywhere,  and  competition  is  kept 
keen  and  sleepless,  out  of  which  the  best 
equipped  bring  the  prizes ;  the  weak  to 
the  wall ;  the  slow  to  the  rear ;  the  crip- 
pled perish ;  and  so,  we  are  taught,  life 
oontiniially  grows  stronger,  strength 
propagates  itself  with  an  increment, 
and  civilization  moves  on  and  upward. 

Bnt  recently,  certain  congeries  of 
facta  of  natural  history  have  been 
laboriously  collated  and  displayed, 
tending  to  show  that  another  law — "  the 
law  of  mutual  aid" — also  prevails  and  is 
a  factor  in  the  advancement  of  life.  For 
common  defense,  for  the  gathering  of 
food,  for  the  care  of  the  injured  and 
weaker,  the  females  and  young  animals 
are  shown  to  be  living  by  this  newly 
pobllahed  "law  of  mutual  aid. "  And 
It  la  declared  consistently  with  this  law 
that  the  Individual,  as  the  community, 
beat  develops  in  the  end  under  a  system 
where  each  stands  by  the  other,  and  all 
combine  against  common  foes. 

However  it  fares  in  the  scientific 
argument,  we  know  that  the  principle 
of  mutual  aid  is  the  law  of  procedure 
for  the  iiMefA  life  of  man.  Now  times 
of  panic  exhibit  men  in  a  wild  scramble 
for  aelf- preservation.  The  temptation 
la  almost  irresistible,  and  is  rarely  re- 
fliated  to  feel  if  not  to  cry,  **  Every  man 
for  himself — God  help,  if  not  devil  take, 
the  hindmost.  **  It  cannot  be  good  for 
na— this  animal  instinct  of  a  mad  rush 
anywhere,  to  any  hole,  for  simple  safety. 
It  cannot  be  good  for  this  ignoble  im- 
pulse to  have  its  inning  so  com- 
pletely. It  can  hardly  be  any- 
thing bnt  demoralizing  for  so  many 
thousands  of  men,  ordinarily  generous 
and  Und  to  their  associates,  to  feel  jus- 
tliled  (in  the  widespread  frenzy  of 
fear)  In  knocking  off  every  dependent 
hmd  which  might  take  some  of  the 
dscreuing  strength,  and  in  shaking  a 
nAiaal  to  every  appeal  for  succor,  steel- 


ing their  hearts  against  compassionate 
impulses,  and  shutting  themselves  in 
their  own  tight  shell  of  caution  and 
distrust,  and  waiting  for  the  storm  to 
pass,  then  to  look  about  and  realize 
that  many  an  old  friend,  possibly  bene- 
factor and  relative,  has  gone  down  en- 
gulfed and  they  have,  in  self-preserva- 
tion, done  nothing  in  mercy  and  self- 
sacrifice.  The  dominance  of  the  pru- 
dantial,  at  least,  is  the  blight  of  nobler 
human  impulses,  and  to  live  for  months, 
as  men  in  panic  times  do,  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  mutual  distrust  and  anxious 
suspense  and  suspicion,  is  like  breath- 
ing carbonic  acid  gas  to  the  diviner 
sentiments  men  arc  called  upon,  to 
cherish  toward  each  other. 

I  allude,  in  closing,  to  the  wonderful 
resiliency,  or  hopeful  backspring,  of 
our  national  8i)lrits  after  a  panic  fright 
or  period  of  industrial  depression. 

I  do  not  regard  it  as  purely  temper- 
amental in  us  as  a  people:  it  is  not 
merely  due  to  the  consciousness  of  un- 
exhausted resources:  bright  promises 
gleaming  in  the  future  and  reinspiring 
us,  even  in  the  hour  of  disaster.  1 
choose  rather  to  regard  it  as  having  its 
spring  in  the  essentially  religious  spirit 
of  the  American  people,  which  great 
crises  and  agonizing  struggles  bring  to 
sight  and  into  activity.  Ten  thousand 
pulpits  invoke  trust  in  Qod  in  the  day 
of  storm.  Children *s  children  of  hardy 
Christian  pioneers  remember  with  pride 
the  heroic  pluck  and  patient  endurance 
of  revered  ancestors.  We  are,  in  ordi- 
nary times,  an  **  irreverent  lot,  "  in  a 
way.  We  are  boastful  and  spendthrift 
and  raw,  and  love  money-getting  almost 
to  distraction.  We  rt^sort  to  ignoble  de- 
vices that  break  and  let  us  into  disaster. 
We  use  buncombe  and  prating  al)out 
patriotism;  are  often  full  of  political 
meanness  and  sliortsighted  statesman- 
ship. But  we  can  turn  to  virtuous 
industry  and  uncomplaining  economies 
again  with  a  soberer  confidence  in  our- 
selves, and  a  sincere  if  somewhat 
demure  trust  in  the  Almighty. 

Kufus  Choate  once  said  something 
like  this :  **In  the  spring  freshets  flood, 
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and  in  summer  droughts  parch  our 
fields.  Now  rivers  overrun  tlieir  chan- 
nels, and  cany  devastation  into  the 
plantations.  Now  the  heavens  are  as 
brass,  and  the  land  gapes  and  cracks 
with  thirst.  Fires  lay  waste  sections 
of  our  fairest  cities;  epidemics  carry 
away  numbers  of  our  inhabitants  and 
bring  sorrow  into  hundreds  of  homes. 
Harvests  fail  and  fruit  trees  are  barren ; 
labor  is  toiling  for  small  wage ;  finan- 
cial disasters  cast  gloom  upon  com- 
mercial centers,  and  fortunes  melt  in  the 
panics  of  a  day,  yet,  every  year,  on  or 
about  the  27t]i,  28th,  or  29th  of  Novem- 
ber, the  people  everywhere  gather  in 
their  various  houses  of  worship  and 
oiTcr  up  thankaginng  and  jjrai»e  to 
Almighty  Qod  jor  the  special  hkmnge  of 
Vie  pant  year.  ^ 


The  Need  of  Temperance  Pahlic  Eoomi 
in  America. 

By  AIilton   Tournikr,   New   York 

City. 

The  visitor  to  England  can  hardly 
fail  to  notice  the  British  workman's 
public  houses  which  are  scattered  over 
all  the  large  cities  of  the  country. 
These  temperance  saloons  were  in  the 
first  instance  established  by  persons  in- 
terested in  temperance  work,  and  the 
success  of  the  undertaking  has  been 
extraordinary — they  form  one  of  the 
best  paying  investments  in  the  country, 
and  do  much  good. 

In  Liverpool,  the  cocoa  and  coffee 
saloons  are  got  up  to  resemble  the 
whiskey  and  beer  saloons  in  almost 
every  particular,  but  instead  of  bottles 
of  whiskey  the  large  plates  piled  with 
sandwiches  and  cakes  of  every  descrip- 
tion occupy  the  windows,  also  a  neat 
sign  which  reads : 

Ckxx)a,  Coffee,  Tea,  per  mug Idf. 

**  tt        a     gnuji  mug. . . .  -Jtf. 

Sandwich Idf. 

Buns \d. 

Bread  and  Butter,  per  slice \d. 

On  entering  one  of  these  temperance 
public  houses,  one  finds  himself  in  a 


large  barroom,  liaving  a  plentiful  sap- 
ply  of  tables  and  chairs.     There  are 
no  waiters  in  this  room.    The  purchaser 
walks  to  the  bar,  which  doeely  resembles 
a  liquor  saloon  bar,  orders  what  he  re- 
quires and  takes  it  to  one  of  the  tables, 
or  consumes  it  standing  at  the  btr. 
Three  large  bright  urns  stand  on  the 
bar  and  shelves  behind,  one  filled  with 
eatables.  The  daily  and  weekly  papen» 
draughts,   chess,  etc.,  are  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  guests,  also  smoking  rooms 
and  lavatories.     On  the  next  floor  is 
another  room,   more  comfortably  fur- 
nished, having  neatly  dressed  girls  to 
wait  upon  customers.    The  prices  hers 
are  a  trifle  higher  for  drinks,  and  are 
called  first  class   rooms.      Mugs  are 
not    used   in  the    first   class   rooms. 
Coffee  and  cocoa  sell  at  one  penny  per 
cup.     In  the  general  room  a  man  can 
get  a  half  pint  of  tea,  coffee  or  cocoa 
for  a  half  penny  (one  cent) ,  and  a  piece 
of   bread   and   butter    for  the  same 
amount.     In  addition,  he  enjoys  all  the 
privileges  of  the  place,  — papers,  games, 
wash-rooms,  etc.     In  connection  with 
many  of  the  houses  are  workingmen's 
hotels,  where  a  clean  comfortable  room 
can  be  had  for  one  shilling. 

In  London,  the  cocoa  rooms  known  as 
**  Lockart's**  are  conducted  in  the  same 
manner.  The  Manchester  coffee  saloons, 
in  addition,  furnish  regolar  dinners  at 
low  rates. 

To  the  respectable  stranger  with  little 
money,  these  temperance  saloons  prove 
a  blessing.  He  finds  a  Gaf6  a  cheap 
place  to  lodge  and  eat,  and  is,  whOe  a 
guest,  protected  as  far  as  is  possllile 
from  bad  company.  The  saloons  are 
also  a  great  aid  to  temperance  ref  armers 
and  humanity  in  general  The  tem- 
perance pledge  can  be  taken  at  the  btts, 
and  guests  are  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
barrooms  as  long  as  they  please. 
Thousands  who  would  otherwise  he 
likely,  if  the  rooms  did  not  exist,  to 
spend  their  evenings  in  liquor  saloons 
frequent  the  coffee  saloons. 

The  need  of  such  temperance  saloons 
in  all  large  American  dUes  is  to  be  de- 
plored.    The  New  York  liquor-dflaler 
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biB  no  opposition,  and  yet  he  is  careful 
to  lay  all  sorts  of  temptations  in  the 
way  of  the  workingman  to  win  his 
custom.  Free  lunches,  lavatories, 
papers^  reading-rooms,  etc.,  are  fur- 
nished as  inducements  to  get  trade. 
Toong  men  employed  in  stores,  offices, 
etc.,  are  almost  obliged  to  avail  them- 
selves of  these  privileges.  The  free 
lunch  of  the  New  York  saloon-keeper 
has  been  the  means  of  leading  many  a 
good  young  man  to  ruin.  Tet  little 
— almost  nothing — is  being  done  to 
counteract  this  evU.  In  all  the  business 
thoroughfares  of  large  cities  there 
should  be  cheap   temperance   saloons 


where  the  poor  man  can  get  as  much 
for  his  nickel  as  the  liquor-dealer  gives 
him.  During  hard  times  many  a  man 
cannot  spend  more  than  five  cents  on 
his  lunch,  and  nowhere  can  he  get  so 
much  for  the  money  as  the  enterprising 
saloon-keeper  of  New  York  gives  him : 
a  glass  of  beer,  a  plate  of  soup,  sand- 
wiches, etc.,  a  lavatory  and  a  news- 
paper, —  all  are  furnished  for  five 
cents. 

These  arc  facts  which  should  not  bo 
lightly  looked  over,  and  perhaps  the 
best  way  to  kill  the  drink  evil  is  (as  far 
as  is  possible)  to  remove  the  tempta- 
tions to  drink. 


ESZTOBZAL   NOTES. 


VoB-AttMidaace  at  Ohurohei. 

Hbariko,  as  we  do,  so  much  about 
the  IndifTerenoe  of  the  masses  of  our 
population  to  the  services  of  our 
churches,  we  might  be  inclined  to  infer 
that  things  are  going  from  bad  to 
worse,  as  some  of  our  pessimistic 
friends  insiat  and  would  have  us  believe. 
If  so,  it  might  not  be  unwise  for  us  to 
look  back  over  the  past  and  inquire  as 
to  its  record.  Perhaps  we  would  find 
in  it  reason  for  encouragement  rather 
than  the  contrary. 

In  1801  Sydney  Smith  published  a 
volume  of  sermons,  in  the  preface  to 
which  he  remarked : 

"The  clergy  have  at  all  times  com- 
plained of  the  decay  of  piety,  in  lan- 
gnago  similar  to  that  which  IJicy  now 
Eda  f  rom  the  pulpit.  The  best  wa^  of 
bringing  this  oeclamation  to  proof  is  to 
look  into  Uie  inside  of  our  churches, 
and  to  remark  how  Uiey  are  attended. 
In  London,  I  dare  say,  there  are  full 
■even-tenths  of  the  whole  population 
who  hardly  ever  enter  a  place  of  wor- 
ship from  one  end  of  the  year  to  the 
oilier.  At  the  fashionable  end  of  the 
town  the  congregations  are  almost 
wholly  made  up  of  ladies,  and  there  is 
an  appearance  of  listlessness.  indiffer- 
ence, and  impatience,  very  little  con- 
genial to  our  theoretical  ideas  of  a  place 
of  wanhip.  In  the  country  villages, 
half  of  Uw  parishioners  do  not  go  to 


church  at  all,  and  almost  all,  with  the 
exception  of  the  sick  and  old,  are  in  a 
state  of  wretched  ignorance  and  indif- 
ference with  rcgai^  to  all  religious 
opinions  whatever. 

"The  clergv  of  a  district  in  the  dio- 
cese of  Lincoln  associated  lately  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  an  estimate  of  the 
state  of  religion  witiiin  th(;ir  own  limits. 
The  amount  of  the  population,  where 
the  inquiry  was  set  on  foot,  was  15, 042. 
It  was  found  that  the  average  number 
of  the  ordinary  congregations  was 
4,933,  and  of  communicants  at  each 
sacrament,  1,808;  so  tliat  not  one  in 
three  attended  divine  service,  nor  one 
in  six  of  the  adults  (who  amounted  to 
11,282)  partook  of  the  sacrament.  " 

The  assertion  that  **  the  clergy  have 
at  all  times  complained  of  the  decay  of 
piety"  is  borne  out  by  a  reference  to 
the  history  of  the  Church  during  the 
centuries  that  have  preceded  this. 
Had  we  the  space,  it  would  be  easily 
possible  to  supply  numerous  quotations 
of  a  confirmatory  character  sufficient  to 
prove  that  the  evil  complained  of  is  by 
no  means  characteristic  of  the  period  in 
which  we  live. 

It  is  certainly  a  suggestive  fact  that 
the  first  preaching  of  the  Gospel  in 
Europe,  so  far  as  we  have  any  record, 
was  to  a  company  of  tcomen  who  had 
gathered  at  a  place  where  prayer  was 
wont  to  be  mivdc,  and  that  so  large  a 
proportion  of  those  to  whom  the  apostle 
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sent  greeting^  in  his  yarious  epIsUcs 
wens  of  that  sex  which  men  call 
weaker,  but  which  in  former  aa  in  tlioso 
hitcr  days  has  had  so  much  to  do  with 
the  active  work  of  the  Church  and  its 
progress  in  the  world.  Absenteeism 
has  always  been  mainly  that  of  the 
men.  The  reasons  for  this  have  varied 
with  Uio  varying  cliaractcristics  of  the 
successive  periods  of  the  Cliurch's  de- 
velopment, but  the  fact  remains.  The 
question  that  confronts  us  is  whether 
it  is  more  generally  true  of  the  present 
than  of  the  past.  This  question  wo 
are  not  ready  to  answer  in  the  affirma- 
tive. We  believe,  on  Uie  contrary,  that 
at  no  period  in  the  history  of  the 
Church  has  the  proportion  of  male 
attendancro  been  as  large  as  it  is  to-day. 
This  Ixilief  is  cuntlrnied  by  such  statis- 
tics as  we  have  been  able  to  gather, 
and  which  we  hope  some  day  to  put  be- 
fore our  readers.  lamenting,  as  we  do, 
the  indilTerence  of  many  to  the  services 
of  the  sanctuary,  we  arc  nevcrthek^ss 
constrained  to  assert  that  the  outlook  is 
hopeful  rather  than  the  opposite. 


OontroTonial  Sermons. 

It  is  an  0{>en  question  whether  the 
pulpit  is  the  place  for  polemics.  We 
are  strongly  inolini^  to  the  belief  that 
sermons  preparcil  for  tlie  express  pur- 
pose of  combating  doubt  are  apt  to 
foster  the  very  evil  tlicy  are  intended 
to  overthrow.  Even  though  questions 
concerning  some  of  the  doctrines  uf  the 
Divine  Word  may  have  arisen  in  the 
minds  of  certain  hearers,  they  are  apt 
to  be  indistinct,  unformulated,  and 
comparatively  free  from  danger,  un- 
less given  definite  expression  by  the 
preacher.  To  give  them  such  expres- 
sion, with  the  purpose  of  answering  or 
allaying  them,  may  result  in  evil  that 
years  of  effort  cannot  undo.  The  emi- 
nent Robert  Hall  gave  it  as  his  experi- 
ence, that,  having  essayed  to  answer  ob- 
jections to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
in  a  series  of  sermons  upon  that  subject, 
he  was  amazed  to  find  that  each  of  the 
heresies  which  he  had  antagonized  had 


its  own  littlo  coterie  of  sappoitBn 
among  his  congregation,  althoagh  up 
to  that  time  there  had  been  no  reason 
for  suspecting  their  presence.  He  had 
furnished  the  enemy  with  an  arsenal  of 
weapons  of  the  existence  of  which 
they  had  been  ignorant  hitherto.  His 
guns  were  turned  upon  himself.  Says 
Dr.  G.  P.  Fisher,  who  narrates  the  fact, 
**  One  should  be  sure,  before  he  raises 
the  devil,  that  he  is  able  to  lay  him. " 
The  best  weapon  against  doubt  is  not 
argument,  but  the  plain,  earnest,  elo- 
quent presentation  of  truth.  When 
one  seeks  to  expel  darkness,  the  most 
efficient  way  is  not  to  seek  for  reasons 
why  the  darkness  should  not  continue, 
but  simply  to  let  in  the  light  The 
faithful  proclamation  of  the  truth  as  it 
is  in  Christ  Jesus,  the  earnest,  loving 
presentation  of  Christ  as  ''the  Way, 
tlie  Truth,  and  the  Life**  will  do  more 
to  eradicate  error  than  all  the  argu- 
mentation in  the  world.  In  the  Logos 
is  the  strongest  logic.  He  is  the  best 
answer  to  all  the  questionhigs  of  the 
human  souL 


Bedemption  by  Law. 

In  the  course  of  a  recent  contribu- 
tion to  Ijend  a  Hand  on  the  subject 
of  ''Christian  Sociology,"  the  ReT. 
Clarence  Lathbury  used  these  words : 

"*  We  define  Christian  Socialigm  as  the 
doctrine  tliat  Jesus  Christ  came  into 
the  world  not  merely  to  save  individuals 
for  future  felicity,  but  to  revolutionize 
and  reorganize  society,  which  is  to  be 
accomplished  by  the  sacred  law  of  setf- 
sacritice  and  loving  service.  " 

The  "generic  law  of  Sociology, 
which,  when  discovered  and  applied, 
will  redeem  humanity,  **  is  declared  to 
bo 

— "the  law  of  loving  service  lUustrated 
in  the  Sacrifice  on  Calvary,  and  per- 
sonally exemplified  in  the  career  of  the 
Church.  .  .  .  The  dominating  impulse 
of  divinity  is  that  of  service,  for  God  is 
love ;  and  love,  in  its  very  nature,  mask 
give  itself.  .  .  .  Love  is  to  society  what 
gravity  is  to  the  physical  universe,  or 
life  to  the  world  that  flowers  and  pul- 
sates all  about  us.    This  principle  most 
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be  applied  to  society  before  anything 
endining  is  accomplished.  .  .  .  To  give 
more  than  one  takes,  to  give  unto  death, 
to  give  cheerfully  and  enthusiastically, 
ihn  is  the  law  of  redemption,  and  this 
is  the  relation  of  redemption  to  Soci- 
ology." 

With  Mr.  Lathbury,  we  believe  that 
Jesus  did  not  come  into  the  world  to 
save  individuals  simply  ''for  future 
felicity.  **  lie  came  to  save  Ilis  people 
from  their  sins — and  that  is  to  save 
unto  righteousness  as  well  as  unto  felic- 
ity. At  the  same  time,  we  believe  that 
Mr.  Lathbury  and  the  school  which 
he  represents  are  guilty  of  vagueness 
in  expression  when  they  speak  and 
write  of  the  redemption  of  humanity  by 
the  law  of  loving  service,  or  any  other 
law.  Redemption  is  by  blood  and  by 
blood  alone.  **In  Him  we  have  re- 
demption through  Ills  blood,  the  remis- 
sion of  sins,  according  to  the  riches  of 
His  grace. "  And  this  redemption  is 
social  only  as  it  is  individual.  Human- 
ity will  be  redeemed  just  in  proportion 


to  the  application  of  redemption  to  the 
separate  men,  women,  and  children, 
who  together  make  up  the  sum  of 
humanity.  There  is  no  such  thing  pos- 
sible as — if  we  may  so  express  it — sal- 
vation in  the  lump.  The  "lump**  is 
leavened  as  the  yeast  within  it  comes 
into  contact  witli  the  individual  atoms 
that  enter  into  its  composition.  The 
body  lives  as  its  members  live.  This 
truth  Jesus  Christ,  man's  sole  Re- 
deemer, both  taught  and  illustrated 
while  here  on  earth.  He  dealt  with  tlie 
individual,  each  by  himself  apart,  and 
in  commissioning  His  disciples  bade 
them  preach  the  Gospel  to  ''every 
creature. " 

Society  will  not  be  redeemed  by  love, 
but  love  will  inspire  effort  to  bring  to 
the  knowledge  of  every  member  of  the 
human  family  the  story  of  redemption 
through  that  sacrifice  the  completion 
of  which  Calvary  saw,  when  Christ 
died — the  Just  for  the  unjust — and  took 
away  the  sin  of  the  world  in  His  dying. 


BLUE   XONSAT. 


A  Walih  Echo. 


In  a  refreshing  and  sparkling  weekly, 
TaXkM  with  Mert,  Women,  and  Chil- 
dren, edited  by  Rev.  David  Davics. 
of  Brighton,  the  following  "  Echo  from 
the  Welsh  Hills'*  occurs.  It  is  a  sub- 
stantial echo,  and  worthy  of  a  better 
fate  than  that  of  echoes  generally. 

"No  one  can  tell  how  far  poor  Shem 
was  responfllble  for  the  corns  on  good 
people's  feet  in  his  time.  Why,  you 
oonld  scarcely  see  any  of  his  customers 
who  did  not  limp  hopelessly  along  and 
complain  of  the  roughness  of  the  way. 
TlievD  are  some  Christian  ministries 
Uke  old  Shem's  boots:  they  produce 
uy  amount  of  corns.  The  people  get 
Toy  touchy  because  they  have  been 
pindied  instead  of  fitted ;  and  they  pass 
for  ftry  conscientious  people  as  they 
walk  along  the  path  of  life  so  cau- 
tfaady  and  tenderly,  and  talk  about  the 
soogluieM  of  the  way,  whereas  all  the 
whfle  it'fl  not  their  oonacicnccs  but  their 


feet  tliat  are  tender.  They  suffer  from 
spiritual  corns,  and  once  people  have 
them  it's  a  long  time  before  they  get  rid 
of  them.  Indeed,  I  have  never  yet 
seen  any  one  perfectly  cured  of  them. 
There's  always  a  tenderness,  and  some- 
thing very  much  like  a  corn  left.  Minis- 
ters, like  sh(x»makers,  will  have  much 
to  answer  for  in  that  direction.  Itti- 
membcr,  then,  nothing  can  make  up 
for  a  bod  cut,  Thomas ;  and  that  is  as 
true  of  the  ministry  as  it  is  of  shoema- 
king,  tailoring,  or  tentmaking,  every 
bit. " 


"  Xized  Scripttire/' 

Apropos  of  "  Mixed  Scripture, "  I 
had  a  parishioner  in  one  of  my  early 
circuits  who  invariably  prayed  for  the 
**tei(lowlesa  and  fatherless.^  Altliough 
in  comfortable  circumstances,  he  paid 
me  for  two  years*  preaching  with  a  bag 
of  apples,  worth  75  cents. 

He  was  full  of  captious  criticism  of 
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his  brothren — and  unsparing  too — 00 1 
proparcd  a  sennon  to  rebuke  that  fail- 
ure ;  and  after  I  had  done  my  best  to 
point  out  the  evil  and  its  remedy,  in  the 
class-meeting  that  followed  the  sermon, 
he  said,  when  called  upon  to  speak: 
**  Well,  brethren,  I  guess  some  of  you 
got  hit  to-day. " 

I  never  prepared  another  special  ser- 
mon to  rebuke  special  evils  of  that  kind. 

Philox. 


Xan  {rom  a  Woman's  Vitwpoint. 

Had  the  Apostle  Paul  lived  in  this 
closing  decade  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, perhaps  he  would  not  have  raised 
his  voice  in  favor  of  woman's  silence 
in  the  Churches.  Here  is  an  analysis 
of  the  sex  to  which  Paul  belonged  by 
one  of  that  sex  on  which  he  enjoined 
silence.  Hhc  was  advocating  woman 
suffrage  before  the  Ohio  Legislaturo, 
and  said : 

**  I  divide  mankind  into  four  classes : 

**  First — Those  who  do  not  know  and 
do  not  know  that  tliey  do  not  know. 
These  are  fools ;  leave  them. 

**  Second — Those  who  do  not  know 
and  know  they  do  not  know.  These 
are  children ;  teach  them. 

"Third — Those  who  know  and  do 
not  know  they  know.  These  are 
asleep ;  rouse  them. 

"Fourth — Those  who  know  and 
know  they  know.  These  are  wise  men ; 
follow  them. " 

Paul  himself  could  not  have  done 
better  than  that. 


A  Voice  from  V^thont. 

A  CERTAIN  young  minister  was 
pleaching,  one  morning,  on  the  subject 
of  man  praising  his  Creator,  using  the 
thought  that  all  creation,  even  the 
birds,  seemed  to  be  sending  up  a  daily 
hymn  of  praise,  and  why  should  not 
man  do  so  also?  Outside  of  the  church 
was  a  grove,  and  it  being  a  bright  June 
day,  the  air  was  filled  with  the  songs 
of  the  birds.  The  minister,  having 
finished  his  talk  about  tlie  song  of  crea- 
tion and  intending  to  make  a  climax, 


turned  toward  an  open  window,  and, 
with  an  appropriate  gesture,  exclaimed : 
"  Let  us  pause  a  moment,  and  listen  to 
the  song  of  praise  that  nature  is  sending 
up,  at  Uiis  moment,  to  the  throne  of  the 
Oeator. "  Everybody  listened,  but 
j  ust  then  an  old  ass  outside  of  the  church 
rent  the  air  with  Its  "??????!" 

The  minister  made  the  pause  veiy 
short. 


Zaooheni  Applied. 

It  is  said  to  have  been  a  custom  of 
the  late  Mr.  Spurgeon  to  send  the  theo- 
logical students  under  his  care  into  the 
pulpit  with  sealed  envelopes  containing 
texts  which  they  were  required  to  ex- 
pound at  sight,  or  themes  upon  which 
they  should  discourse. 

On  one  of  these  occasions,  the  stu- 
dent, on  opening  the  paper,  found  this 
subject  and  direction  given  him :  "Ap- 
ply the  story  of  Zaccheua  to  your  own 
circumstances  and  your  call  to  the  min- 
istry. **  And  the  student  promptly  de- 
livered himself  in  the  following  way : 

"  My  brethren,  the  subject  on  which 
I  have  to  address  you  to-day  is  a  com- 
parison between  Zaccheua  and  myself. 
Well,  the  first  thing  we  read  about 
Zaccheua  is  that  he  was  small  of  stature, 
and  I  never  felt  so  small  as  I  do  now. 
In  the  second  place,  we  read  that  he 
was  up  a  tree,  which  is  very  much  my 
position  now.  And,  thirdly,  we  resd 
that  Zaccheua  made  haste  to  come  down ; 
and  in  this  I  ghidly  and  promptly  follow 
his  example. " 


Mark  Twain  tells  of  a  minister  who 
took  advantage  of  a  chiisteningto  dis- 
plav  his  oratorical  powers.  "He  is  a 
little  fellow, "  said  he,  as  he  took  the 
infant,  "  and,  as  I  look  into  your  faces,! 
sec  an  expression  of  scorn,  which  sug- 
gests that  you  despise  1dm.  But  if 
you  hod  the  soul  of  a  poet,  or  the  gifts 
of  prophecy,  you  would  not  de^dse 
him.  You  would  look  far  into  the  fu- 
ture and  see  what  might  be.  80  this 
little  child  may  be  a  great  poet  and 
write  tragedies,  or  perhaps  a  great 
warrior  wading  in  blood  to  his  neck ; 
he  may  be— «r,  what  \&  his  name? 
Uis  name  is— oh  I  M^uy  Ann  !** 
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REVIEW    SECTION. 

L— THE    FOUR    GOSPELS    AND    THE    FAITH  OP   CHRIS- 

TENDOM. 

By  D.  S.  Schaff,  D.D.,  Jacksonville,  III. 

Thb  four  Gospels  aro  the  inner  redoubts  of  Christendom.  It  is 
back  to  them  ultimately  that  the  Church  will  always  go  for  the  prin- 
ciples and  justification  of  its  faith.  It  is  quite  conceivable  that  the 
Ghristian  faith  might  have  perpetuated  itself,  if  the  Gospel  message 
had  never  been  committed  to  writing.  The  persistence  of  customs 
and  unwritten  faiths  in  the  East  is  pledge  of  this.  The  Apostles 
promulgated  the  deeds,  the  sufferings,  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  and 
His  words  by  preaching.  The  oral  Gospel  was  sufficient  for  the  first 
generation  of  the  Church,  while  eye-witnesses  were  still  alive  and  the 
second  coming  of  Christ  was  regarded  as  imminent.  The  churches, 
however,  especially  those  at  some  distance  from  Judea,  visited  only 
once,  or  at  best  only  occasionally,  by  an  Apostle  or  apostolic  helper, 
must  have  felt  almost  from  the  earliest  times  the  need  of  an  authori- 
tative record  of  those  things  which  were  surely  believed  and  fully 
established  among  Christians  (Luke  i.  3). 

The  four  Evangelists  of  the  New  Testament  give  the  oldest  account 
of  Christ  in  existence,  and  in  general  may  be  said  to  have  been  from 
time  immemorial  regarded  as  authoritative.  Only  a  single  saying  of 
Christ  is  preserved  in  the  other  parts  of  the  New  Testament,  '*  It  is 
more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive."  The  few  original  sayings 
attributed  to  Him  by  the  fathers  are,  all  but  two  or  three,  improb- 
able, if  not  manifestly  spurious.  None  of  tlicsc  words  add  anything 
to  the  portraiture  of  Christ  given  by  the  Evangelists,  nor  is  any  work 
ef  Christ — His  appearances  after  the  resurrection  excepted  (1  Cor. 
XV.) — ascribed  to  Him  which  contributes  a  single  feature  to  the  genu- 
ine oatlines  of  His  life  and  labors.  The  delineation  of  the  four  Gos- 
pels is  final.     The  portrait  of  our  Lord  is  complete. 

Grompared,  even,  with  the  other  writings  of  the  New  Testament,  the 
four  Ooapela  are  of  unique  and  supreme  importance.     The  Christian 
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(*hureh  could  got  along  without  tho  Acts,  valuable  as  that  book  is  by 
its  fresh  account  of  the  early  activity  of  the  Apostles,  their  martyrdom, 
and  tlie  hopeful  confidence  with  which  they  preached  the  Grospel  until 
it  was  carried  to  Koine  itself.  It  would  continue  to  maintain  itself 
and  oiKciontly  propagate  its  message,  if  the  Epistles  of  Paul  were  de- 
Htroycd,  valuable  us  tliey  are  for  the  statement  and  proof  of  Christian 
doctrine.  But  without  the  Gospel  records,  the  Church  could  not 
well  maintain  its  present  faith  and  activities.  They  are  the  main 
building,  to  which,  wutliout  disparagement,  the  other  apostolic  wri- 
tings may  be  regarded  as  occupying,  say,  the  position  of  oriel  windows 
and  observatory.  For  tho  person  of  Christ  and  for  the  events  of  His 
life,  for  His  discourses  and  miracles,  we  depend  upon  their  narratives. 
These  are  the  pillars  and  ground  of  a  living  faith.  Origen,  speaking 
of  the  Gospel  of  John,  calls  tho  Gospels  the  crown  of  the  sacred  wri- 
tings, as  John  is  the  crown  of  the  Gospels.  It  is  not  without  signifi- 
cance that  in  a  discovery  such  as  has  just  been  made  on  Mt.  Sinai,  the 
Ix}wis  Codex,  the  portion  of  the  Scripture  preserved  should  be 
Matthew,  Mark,  John,  and  Luke  (according  to  its  order). 

The  Gospels  accredit  themselves  chiefly  and  finally  by  their  contents; 
all  the  external  evidences  together  shrink  in  weight  before  this  one. 
Tho  reason  Coleridge  gives  in  the  '*  Confessions  of  an  Inquiring  Spirit" 
for  the  superhuman  origin  of  the  Scripture,  ^  that  they  found  him  out 
at  greater  depths  of  his  being  than  any  other  writings,"  applies  in 
tho  higliest  degree  to  the  evidence  of  the  Gospels.  Their  message 
must  win  tho  assent  of  tho  reader  by  its  own  intrinsic  value.  The 
exa(^t  names  of  the  autliors  is  a  matter  of  importance.  The  date  of 
their  composition,  at  a  period  when  eye-witnesses  of  the  events  of 
Christ's  life  were  still  living,  is  of  very  great  importance.  But  that 
M'liich  is  of  preeminent  importance  is  that  the  contents  of  these 
documents,  like  a  light  carried  in  the  darkness,  accredit  themselves 
by  their  own  unmistakable  excellency,  and  as  superior  to  the  phos- 
phorescent lights  which  may  glisten  here  and  there  among  the  philos- 
ophies and  literatures  of  the  world.  Here,  in  a  profound  sense,  the 
entrance  of  God's  Word  giveth  light  to  the  soul.  There  is  a  aelf- 
evidcncing  power  in  the  sunlight  to  the  eye.  Charts  of  astronomy 
are  put  aside  after  the  stars  themselves  have  arisen.  The  eye  knows 
of  itself  that  what  it  sees  are  the  stars.  The  Gospels  make  an  imme- 
diate appeal  to  tho  soul  of  man.  They  shine  independent  of  every- 
thing else.  Other  arguments  for  the  truth  of  Christianity,  sncli  as  its 
victories  in  the  world,  are  subsidiary  to  this  primary  evidenoe.  The 
Gospel  narrative  itself,  with  its  portraiture  of  Christ,  makes  the  first 
and  decisive  appeal  to  faith.  It  responds  to  the  cry  of  the  soul  aearoh- 
ing  after  divine  truth  and  longing  for  the  throb  of  the  heart  of  the 
Father  in  heaven.  After  we  have  studied  the  other  proofs  and  have 
toiled  through  morasses  and  thickets  of  doubt,  we  return  to  the  simple 
stories  and  the  unadorned  parables  of  the  Gospel,  and  find  in  them  a 
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flatiflfying  proof  of  the  divine  origin  of  Christianity.  It  is  a  great 
mystery  that  the  feet  of  Ood,  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Clirist,  should 
have  walked  the  hills  of  Judea  and  left  their  traces  so  that  we  can 
walk  where  He  walked;  but  the  reverent  reason  can  find  rest  in  no 
other  conclusion  than  that  it  was  as  these  inimitable  records  state. 

The  childlike  argument  of  immediate  experience,  or  the  adaptation 
of  the  Scriptures  to  the  needs  of  the  soul,  is  adduced  by  the  Gospel 
narratives  themselves.  ^He  that  doeth  My  will,"  said  Christ,  ^'he 
shall  know  of  the  doctrine,  whether  it  be  of  God  or  whether  I  speak 
of  Myself."  ^Come  and  see,"  was  the  simple  appeal  of  Philip  to 
Nathaniel,  offsetting  sight  against  the  prejudice  of  predisposition. 
This,  too,  was  the  import  of  the  last  words  of  the  Shechemites  to  the 
Samaritan  woman:  ^Now  we  believe,  not  because  of  thy  saying,  for 
we  have  heard  Him  ourselves,  and  know  that  He  is  indeed  the  Christ, 
the  Saviour  of  the  world"  (John  iv.  42).  Anselm  couched  the  gen- 
eral idea  in  his  aphorism,  ^  Credo  ut  inielligam." 

Within  the  four  Gospels  there  is  no  claim  set  up  of  inspiration. 
In  view  of  theories  which  have  prevailed  in  the  Church,  this  absence 
merits  adequate  explanation,  and  the  only  explanation  is  that  upon 
no  assertion  of  external  authority  does  their  life-giving  and  convin- 
cing power  depend.  The  very  personality  of  the  authors  is  concealed, 
except  in  the  case  of  the  fourth  Evangelist,  whose  identity  with  John 
the  apostle  amounts  to  a  certainty  from  the  manner  in  which  he 
makes  reference  to  himself  as  the  *'  other  disciple"  and  ^  the  disciple 
whom  Jesus  loved,"  in  distinction  from  the  rest  of  the  twelve  dis- 
ciples (John  xxi.  1-7).  Nor  is  the  personality  of  the  first  three 
Evangelists  hinted  at  anywhere  else  in  the  New  Testament.  The 
reputed  authorship  aids  the  mind  in  its  acceptance  of  the  four  narra- 
tives, and  we  should  feel  we  had  suffered  a  great  loss  if  any  possible 
discovery  were  to  invalidate  the  claims  of  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and 
John.  It  is  true  that  the  '*  Imitation  of  Christ"  would  still  remain  a 
book  of  devotion,  whether  Chancellor  Gerson  or  tlie  Abbot  of  Vercelli 
were  made  out  to  be  the  authors  instead  of  Thomas  &  Eempis,  and  the 
"  Veni,  Spiritus  Sancte"  would  still  hold  its  place  in  the  worship  of  the 
sanctuary,  if  Bobert  of  France  were  proved  not  to  have  been  the 
writer.  The  case,  however,  is  quite  different  with  the  Gospels,  which 
record  historical  events  and  portray  a  personality  claiming  to  be  the 
Son  of  Ood.  It  is  fortunate  that,  from  the  earliest  mention,  there  is 
no  dissent  of  any  weight  as  to  the  authorship  of  the  Gospels.  It  has 
been  said  again  and  again  that  no  work  of  ancient  times  bears  such  a 
seal  of  truthfulness  as  they.     (Schaff.  Ch.  Hist.,  vol.  i.,  585.) 

The  trustworthiness  of  the  four  Evangelists  cannot  stand  upon  the 
statement  of  St.  Paul  or  St.  Peter  touching  inspiration.  When 
the  former  says,  **  All  Scripture  given  by  inspiration  of  God  is  profit- 
aUe,"  there  is  no  evidence  that  any  one  of  our  four  Go8])els  was 
bstoe  Him.     And  the  same  may  be  said  of  Peter  when  ho  says^ 
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"  Holy  men  of  old  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghort."  In 
both  ('2isos  the  reforenco  wan  alDiost  beyond  a  doubt  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment writings.  Much  is  to  be  said  iu  favor  of  the  divine  authority  of 
the  four  Gos|>i*ls,  when  they  are  regarded  as  a  part  of  a  completed 
vuhmie — the  Divine  liihrury,  as  Jerome  calls  it.  The  New  Testa- 
ment, taken  as  a  whole,  \\xs&  a  strong  argument  in  its  favor  for  a  rever- 
ent faith,  taught  to  l>elieve  that  the  Spirit  of  God  operated  in  the 
Church,  guiding  it  in  the  matter  of  the  selection  of  the  sacred  Canon. 
A  mosaic  may  hoar  uj)on  its  face  the  marks  of  a  master's  skill,  which 
a  single  stone  might  not  be  regarde<l  as  possessing.  The  presence  of 
'*a  presiding  mind  which  planned  the  whole  structure"  is  felt  so 
powerfully  that  the  Church  has  always  said,  ^  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
is  here.*'  The  Council  of  Trent  (iii.  2),  no  less  emphatically  than  the 
Protestant  Confessions,  declares  "God  to  bo  the  author"  of  the 
Scripture. 

The  ground  ui»on  which  a  Christian  faith  bases  its  belief  in  the 
inspiration  of  the  Evangelists  is  the  nature  and  everlasting  purport 
of  their  message.  The  purpose  of  (rod  to  redeem  the  world  by  Jesos 
Christ  would  seem  to  imply  a  record  with  infallible  marks  of  divine 
authority.  It  is  antecedently  probable  that  the  Holy  Spirit  wonld 
possess  human  agents  in  some  extraordinary  degree,  so  that  they  might 
become  the  unmistakable  medium  through  which  we  should  have  the 
vision  of  God  and  Ilis  truth.  John  was  in  the  spirit  on  the  Lord's 
Day.  Paul  saw  things  it  was  not  lawful  for  him  to  otter.  On  the 
day  of  Pentecost  men  spake  with  other  tongues.  And  when  we  enter 
into  the  inner  parts  of  the  Temple  of  the  Gospels,  and  gaze  npon  the 
outgoing  glory  of  Christ  and  listen  to  the  exalted  sayings,  we  can  only 
exclaim  that  there  is  something  more  than  human  wisdom  there. 
These  writings  are  from  above,  not  from  beneath.  Their  patemitj 
is  not  of  man.  The  same  line  of  argument,  reaching  into  the  very 
essence  of  the  thing,  suggests  itself  as  the  one  our  Lord  used  when 
Ue  j)laced  before  the  Pharisees  the  alternative  concerning  the  origin 
of  His  works,  which  they  acknowledged  to  be  e2;/ra-hnman,  in  such  a 
way  that  they  could  not,  without  evident  absurdity,  ascribe  them  to 
any  other  than  God,  the  source  of  good,  and  not  to  Beelsebab,  the 
prince  of  evil. 

No  d  priori  arguirmit — tio  argument  from  antecedent  probability  for 
the  inspiration  of  the  Gospel  records — can  be  regarded  as  final  and 
binding.  Such  argument,  at  best,  can  only  be  regarded  as  confirma- 
tory. If  there  is,  then,  no  claim  by  the  Gospel  writers  to  inspiration, 
and  no  statement  otherwise  in  the  New  Testament  which  can  be  with 
certainty  regarded  as  bearing  upon  it,  the  Church  is  left  to  the  con- 
tents themselves  and  their  immediate  influence  upon  the  sonl,  and  to 
the  enlightenment  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  testimonium  Sancti  SpiritiUm 
Upon  this  final  and  only  binding  test  of  inspiration,  the  Westminster 
Confession,  in  agreement  with  the  other  Greeds  of  Protestantism,  has 
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laid  streBB  in  noble  language.  "  The  authority  of  Holy  Scripture,  for 
which  it  onght  to  be  believed  and  obeyed,  dependcth  not  upon  the 
testimony  of  any  man  or  Church,  but  wholly  upon  God,  the  Author 
thereof;  and  therefore  it  is  to  be  received  because  it  is  the  Word  of 
Ood  (iv.)."  ^  Our  full  persuasion  and  assurance  of  its  iufallibie  truth 
and  divine  authority  is  from  the  inward  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
bearing  witness  by  and  with  the  Word  in  our  hearts."  A  funda- 
mental principle  of  Protestantism  is  involved  in  this  acknowledgment. 

The  degree  or  manner  of  inspiration  cannot  be  wisely  settled  by  any 
d  priori  argument  and  made  obligatory  upon  believers;  nor  has 
their  exact  definition  at  any  time  in  the  past  been  regarded  as  a  con- 
dition of  ecchsicB  stantis  vel  cadentis.  The  plain  danger  of  defining  too 
closely  a  theological  doctrine  would  seem  to  be  abundantly  proved  by 
the  variant  theories  that  have  been  held  by  godly  men  on  this  subject. 
The  fact  of  the  authority  of  Scripture  is  one  thing;  to  formally  commit 
a  communion  to  an  authoritative  doctrine  of  the  maimer  and  degree  of 
biblical  inspiration  is  quite  another,  whatever  views  may  be  held  by 
writers  within  its  pale.  In  a  realm  where  the  mode  of  influence  must 
be  BO  subtle  and  mysterious,  conjecture  is  precarious,  and  definitive 
formulation  of  doctrine  beyond  the  statement  of  the  fact  of  the  special 
guidance  of  the  Spirit  should  be  modest.  *'  Wo  know  not  how  our 
own  spirits  are  acted  upon  by  the  Eternal  Spirit,"  said  Canon  Liddon, 
^though  we  do  not  question  the  fact.  We  content  ourselves  with 
recognizing  what  we  cannot  explain." 

It  has  been  argued  in  favor  of  the  so-called  inerrancy  of  Scripture, 
which  is  synonymous  with  verbal  inspiration,  that  because  God  cannot 
err,  the  Scripture  must  be  inerraut.  One  might  as  plausibly  argue 
that  because  one  is  bom  of  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  sin.  John,  it  is 
tme,  can  be  interpreted  as  saying  as  much,  but  he  cannot  mean  that 
tach  a  one  does  not  commit  faults.  That  would  be  contrary  to 
experience.  The  sun  created  by  God  has,  to  speak  as  man  speakcth, 
defects.  Yet  the  sun  is  His  workmanship,  and  does  His  bidding  to  the 
universe.  The  induction  that  the  Gospels  are  so  inspired  as  to  be 
verbally  inerrant  has  led  to  wild  conclusions.  Some  of  the  older 
divines  held  the  Masoretic  pointing  of  the  Hebrew  text  to  be  iner- 
rant, as  well  as  the  grammar  of  the  New  Testament.  Some  of  the 
older  harmonists  were  led  by  this  theory,  in  accounting  for  the  differ- 
ences in  the  Gospel  narratives,  into  some  very  unprofitable  exegesis, 
regarding  the  same  event  to  have  occurred  two  or  even  three  times. 
Following  this  canon,  one  of  the  Osianders  (1537)  held  that  Peter's 
wife's  mother  was  healed  of  the  fever  three  distinct  times!  A  theory 
of  inspiration  not  only  reasonable,  because  it  is  more  evidently  in 
harmony  with  the  acknowledged  differences  in  the  narratives  and 
acoofding  to  the  analogy  in  the  natural  world,  but  also  sufficient  for 
an  porposes,  is  that  the  Evangelists,  being  under  special  providential 
gaidance,  have  given  to  the  world,  '^  in  all  tilings  ])ortaining  to  faith 
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and  salvatioD,"  an  adequate  statement  of  Ood's  will.  The  Scriptures, 
of  which  it  is  the  heart,  are  the  only,  as  well  as  the  sufficient,  guide  to 
eternal  life,  as  the  sun  is  the  only  and  the  sufficient  minister  of  light 
and  life  to  the  earth.  There  is,  it  seems  to  us,  a  higher  view  of 
inspiration  than  that  which  lingers  at  the  inerrancy  of  the  words  of 
the  Gospels,  and  the  immaculate  accuracy  of  all  details  in  descrip- 
tion. It  is,  that  the  glory  of  Christ  so  fills  the  chambers  of  the  four 
Gospels  that  in  spite  of  mistakes  in  the  detail  of  narrative  (if  there  be 
any)  lie  is  manifest  as  the  Son  of  God,  as  the  great  Teacher  and  as  the 
Saviour  of  the  world.  So  the  electric  flame  shines  through  the  glass. 
So  is  the  flower  within  the  flower-pot.  According  to  this  view,  u 
mucli  as  the  theory,  of  a  verbal  inspiration,  the  words  of  Athanasius 
are  true,  "The  Lord  is  in  the  words  of  Scripture;"  and  Inviolable 
truth  can  be  held  to  be  wrapped  up  in  a  single  word. 

If  it  still  be  urged  that  the  believer  would  in  this  case  have  no  cer- 
tain guide,  the  objector  must  be  referred  again  to  the  inspiration 
promised  to  the  individual  Christian  in  all  ages.  The  Holy  Spirit 
will  guide  him  into  all  truth  in  discerning  the  will  of  God  in  the  path- 
ways of  the  Holy  Scripture.  Does  not  Paul  lay  emphasis  upon  this 
when  He  speaks  of  the  Spirit's  witness  in  the  believer's  heart? 

The  Church  has  felt  in  these  records  the  breathing  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  In  studying  them,  the  mind  comes  to  have  a  conception  of  a 
person  who  was  more  than  any  human  being  who  has  ever  walked  the 
earth — ^yet  none  other  than  the  Son  of  God.  In  studying  Irving's  and 
other  biographies  of  Washington,  there  emerges  a  conception  of  a 
man  so  real  that  we  feel  positive  in  saying  of  Washington  that  a  cer- 
tain course  of  conduct  he  would  not  have  followed;  a  certain  course 
he  would.  So,  from  the  study  of  the  Gospels,  there  emerges  a  concep- 
tion of  One  unlike  any  one  else  of  whom  we  have  ever  heard  or  that 
we  know  anjrthing  about.  That  comes  from  the  personal  contact  of 
the  soul,  and  is  above  the  letter.  "  I  read,"  said  Budolph  Stier,  in  the 
third  edition  of  his  "  Words  of  Jesus" — *'  I  read  the  New  Testament  as  a 
book  written  by  the  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  but  I  read  it  in  this 
way,  not  because  of  any  prior  formulation  of  a  doctrine  of  inspiration, 
nor  because  I  had  put  myself  in  submission  to  any  old  system  of 
dogmatic  theology,  but  because  this  book  accredits  itself  as  inspired, 
more  and  more  powerfully  to  my  understanding,  at  first  unsound  but 
growing  sounder  through  medicine,  yea  because  this  Living  Word  has 
molded  in  a  thousand  ways  my  inner  life,  with  all  its  thinking,  knowing, 
and  willing,  and  is  molding  it.  For  this  reason,  I  am  obedient  to  it 
with  the  whole  freedom  of  my  soul."  Equally  with  this  confession 
of  a  devout  and  studious  theologian,  does  the  very  striking  confessioa 
of  Goethe  bear  upon  the  evidence  from  the  intrinsic  merits  of  the  Gos- 
pel. ''  I  hold  the  Gospels, "  he  said  to  Eckermann, "  for  genuine  through 
and  through,  for  there  is  apparent  in  them  the  reflected  glory  of  the 
majesty  which  went  out  from  the  person  of  Christ  and  which  is  divine 
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in  itB  nature,  as  the  divine  only  once  was  manifested  here  upon  the 
earth."  The  statement  of  Wendt  in  his  *'  Teaching  of  Jesus"  recognizes 
this  principle  when  he  says  that  it  "attests  its  own  divine  truth  and 
value  immediately  to  our  consciousness  without  needing  to  he 
accredited  by  an  external  authority."  The  inspiration  of  the  Gospels 
is  the  measure  of  Christ's  power  over  the  soul  and  in  the  Church.  As 
Irensrassaidy  "  Ubi  Chri^tus,  ibiinspiratio" 

Ecclesiastical  authority  may  call  attention  to  the  supremo  excellency 
of  the  Ooepels.  It  cannot  be  a  substitute  for  the  instrinsic  form, 
which  makes  direct  appeal  to  the  soul.  There  must  be,  first,  the  will- 
ing heart  and  seeing  eye.  The  parable  of  the  Sower  still  illustrates. 
The  sower's  seed  must  find  response  in  good  soil.  Had  it  been  loft  to 
man  to  choose  a  way  for  the  transmission  of  the  revealed  will  of  God, 
His  wisdom  might  have  suggested  some  incontrovertible  external 
marks  of  authorship.  These  do  not  exist.  Letters  from  Bombay  or 
Pekin  bear  witness  of  their  starting-point  in  the  stamp  on  their  face. 
The  autographs  of  the  Apostles  are  not  extant,  and  if  by  any  possibility 
ihey  should  be  discovered,  who  could  certify  that  they  were  genuine? 
It  would  require  a  miracle  to  do  this.  God  has  chosen  some  other 
way  to  accredit  His  Word.  It  is  not  His  method  in  nature  to  label 
the  leaf  and  the  petal,  "God  made  me."  Faith  reads  the  signs  of  a 
divine  creation  where  no  alphabet  is  visible.  In  the  spiritual  king- 
dom, also,  the  internal  force  of  truth  is  left  to  make  immediate  appeal 
to  conscience,  reason,  and  faith. 

(To  he  continued.) 


IL— THE  STUDY  OF  COMPARATIVE    RELIGION   IN   OUR 

THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARIES. 

By  William  Elliot  Gkiffis,  D.D.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

To  the  Parliament  of  Religions  neither  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  nor 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  sent  any  ofiicial  delegate.  The  Niclii- 
ranites,  the  most  fanatical  of  all  the  Japanese  heretical  Buddhist 
lecta,  sent  a  letter  denouncing  their  coreligionists  from  Japan  as  mis- 
representing the  teachings  of  Gautama. 

The  mental  attitude  of  these  men  does  not  seem  to  us  to  be  that  of 
our  Lord,  or  of  His  great  apostle,  Paul.  Yet  the  example  of  these 
politico-religious  dignitaries  of  Canterbury  and  Constantinople  is  too 
often  that  of  certain  theological  teachers.  The  trainers  of  our  Chris- 
tian young  men  who  are  to  be  pastors  and  missionaries  are  perhaps  too 
apt  to  proscribe,  if  not  to  outlaw,  any  other  religion  than  that  of 
Christendom;  or,  possibly,  it  may  be  nearer  the  truth  to  say,  than 
some  fragment  or  phase  of  it  which  is  national,  denominational,  or 
■aotarian. 
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Wc  pass  over  wliat  is  post  and  turn  to  the  needs  of  tlio  present.  Is 
it  not  true,  that  there  is  a  real  demand  that  our  theological  seminaries 
sliould  be  teacliing  something  about  religion  in  its  broaidest  sense,  as 
well  as  about  religions?  Among  the  multiplying  '^ologies"  in  onr 
day,  should  not  the  oldest  of  all  the  phenomena  of  human  history  be 
collected,  classified,  and  made  into  a  science?  Should  not  the  term 
**  hiurology"*  be  extended  out  from  mere  reference  to  or  association 
witli  Egyptian  writings  and  inscriptions,  and  in  our  speech  and  to 
our  minds  suggest  the  science  of  things  sacred?  Is  it  not  a  fair  sub- 
ject of  inquiry,  whether  the  attitude  of  exclusiveness  as  represented 
by  the  Primate  of  Canterbury  is  inherently  different  from  that  of  the 
propagators  of  Islam?  They  offered  but  one  alternative  to  the  simi- 
tar in  the  Koran.  Tlio  alleged  burner  of  the  library  of  Alexandria 
considered  the  absolute  all  of  ^*  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowl- 
edge" to  be  hidden  in  the  Mohammed's  monograph.  Is  such  an  exam- 
ple like  that  of  Paul,  who  cert-aiuly  made  himself  familiar  with  the 
molds  of  thought  in  the  minds  of  those  whom  he  addressed?  Every 
one  of  his  epistles  shows  that  the  Apostle  te  the  nations  was  familiar 
with  non-Christian  systems  of  religion.  His  diction  sparkles  with 
immediate  and  remote  allusions  to  the  molds  of  thought  of  his  read- 
ers as  well  as  to  their  habits,  manners,  and  customs. 

The  writer  has  enjoyed  four  years  of  actual  experience  of  life  on  a 
great  mission-field  in  an  Asiatic  country,  and  nearly  twenty-five  years 
of  fairly  close  acquaintance  with  missionaries  both  green  and  seasoned. 
He  has  studied  their  methods,  failures,  triumphs,  and  varying  measures 
of  success.  To  his  mind,  the  need  of  theological  students  receiving 
instruction  in  the  science  of  comparative  religion  is  imperative. 
Acquaintance  with  intellectual  movements  in  non-Christian  countries, 
with  the  state  of  public  opinion  in  the  chosen  mission-field,  and  with 
the  methods  of  thought  and  emotional  habits  of  his  hearers,  will 
greatly  increase  the  immediate  usefulness  of  the  missionary.  In  the 
end,  it  will  mean  vast  economy  of  intellectual  and  spiritual  force. 
The  waste  of  missionary  health,  strength,  and  life  is  something  appal- 
ling to  consider,  but  the  waste  of  time  and  efforts  is  even  greater. 
To  secure  harmony  with  one's  environment  and  wise  expenditure  of 
effort  is  as  worthy  of  consideration  as  hygiene. 

To-day,  as  shown  by  the  Students'  Volunteer  Movement,  and 
especially  in  their  recent  convention  at  Detroit,  there  are  thousands 
of  consecrated  young  men  and  women  who  wish  to  be  heralds  of  Christ 
Doubtless  many,  if  not  most  of  them,  would  like  to  go  immediately  to 
their  work,  and  speak  at  once  te  their  brethren  out  of  Christ  faoe  to 
face.  Like  the  Christians  who  stay  at  home,  they  bewail  the  long  time 
that  must  be  spent  in  mastery  of  a  strange  language.  They  look  on 
it,  perhaps,  as  a  mysterious  dispensation  of  Providence  that  they  can- 

*  After  writing  this  sentence,  we  turned  to  the  Standard  Dictionary,  and  were  glad  loflad 
this  definition  k^^^^o,  **The  flcientiflc  study  and  compariton  of  religfooa." 
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not  immediately,  with  their  eloquence,  assault  the  strongholds  of  Satan 
and  teach  or  preach  to  the  '^  natives"  in  their  own  ^  uncouth"  tongue. 

On  the  contrary,  and  in  reality  (as  even  the  seasoned  veteran 
missionary  will  tell  you),  it  is  a  kind  provision  of  Providence  that 
forbids  the  Yankee  or  the  Scotsman  to  assault  at  once,  with  devasta- 
tion, the  emotional  and  intellectual  furniture  in  the  soul  of  the 
Japanese  or  the  Hindu.  Kare  is  the  man  or  the  woman  who  can 
be  trusted  in  the  picked  army  of  the  Captain  of  our  salvation  to  carry 
the  heavenly  treasure  without  also  the  earthen  vessel.  It  is  not  time 
to  break  the  pitcher,  and  let  the  lamp  shine,  until  thorough  drill  and 
preparation  reveal  the  situation  and  the  supreme  moment.  In  the 
end,  he  is  the  most  successful  missionary  who  knows  how  his  hearers 
think  and  feci.  We  heartily  believe  that  those  theological  seminaries 
which  found  chairs  of  Comparative  Ecligion,  and  put  in  them  men 
who  have  a  vital  as  well  as  an  academic  interest  in  their  subject,  will, 
other  things  considered,  send  forth  the  most  successful  missionaries. 

We  ought  to  teach  Comparative  Beligion,  because  this  science  is 
Christianity's  own  child;  it  is  of  herself,  and  has  come  out  of  her 
own  body.  There  are  sciences  which  have  no  necessary  relation  to 
Christian  faith  or  ritual.  There  are  others  which,  perhaps,  could  only 
have  grown  up  in  Christian  lands,  which  have  no  absolutely  necessary 
relation  to  Christ's  religion;  but  the  science  of  Comparative  Beligion 
knows  no  other  parents  than  Christ  and  the  Church.  It  was  Chris- 
tian scholars,  largely  missionaries  obeying  the  direct  command  of 
Jesus,  who  collected  the  material,  formulated  the  methods,  and  called 
into  being  this  grandest  of  the  growing  sciences.  We  do  not  exagger- 
ate, nor  deal  in  unmeaning  superlatives.  Some  devout  men  and 
earnest  thinkers  believe  that  the  teacher  who  knows  but  one  religion 
knows  none.  Certainly  he  who  ignores  the  ways  of  the  Spirit  and  the 
Providence  of  God  in  the  nations  beyond  Christendom,  goes  against 
the  spirit  of  both  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament. 

So  far  as  we  know,  there  is  no  theological  seminary  in  the  United 
States  which  has  yet  founded  a  full  chair  of  Comparative  Beligion, 
though  there  are  professorships  in  six  universities — Yale,  Cornell,  the 
University  of  the  City  of  New  York,  Boston,  Brown,  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago.  Special  courses  of  lectures  have  also  been  given  at 
Harvard  and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Beginnings  have  also 
been  made  at  Princeton,  Union,  and  Bangor  Theological  Seminaries. 
The  time  seems  now  approaching  when,  in  accordance  with  the  need 
of  the  times,  our  theological  seminaries  should  provide  for  permanent 
instruction  in  this  discipline.  A  vast  mass  of  missionary  biography, 
description,  translation,  and  general  literature  has  aready  been  accu- 
mulated. The  library  of  "The  Sacred  Books  of  the  East,"  edited  by 
Max  Muller,  has  reached  its  fortieth  volume,  and  others  are  to  come. 
In  the  various  Asiatic  and  Oriental  societies,  there  is  a  rich  collection 
of  monographs  u|X)n  wliich  to  base  induction.     Already  in  several  of 
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our  cities  there  are  mnseumB  of  objects  nsed  in  the  service  of  religion, 
while  missionaries  are  annually  bringing  home  richer  spoil  for  the 
student,  as  well  as  trophies  for  the  curious  or  cultured. 

I.  The  general  plan  to  be  followed  in  the  study  of  Oomparative 
Religion  is  probably  one  and  the  same  wherever  pursued,  though  the 
method  of  imparting  instruction  to  students  must  vary  according  to 
the  time  allowed  in  the  curriculum  for  this  new  discipline.  Indu- 
bitably, the  first  procedure  as  to  study  must  be  to  gather  the  facts  in 
order  to  know  the  history.  History  that  is  worth  anything  must  be 
founded  upon  ethnology.  We  must  know  who  and  what  the  man 
whom  we  are  studying  is  and  has  been.  Especially  if  we  want  to 
convert  him  must  we  know  how  he  thinks,  and  what  his  view  of  the 
universe,  of  its  inhabitants,  and  of  the  Power  that  informs  it  is.  For 
example,  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  very  much  of  that  vast  body 
of  European  literature  treating  of  Spanish- American  exploration,  and 
of  the  North  and  South  American  aborigines,  has  been  nearly  emptied 
of  its  value  as  real  history  by  the  researches  upon  the  soil  and  among 
the  living  men  by  our  own  students  of  texts  and  men.  The  fanciful 
narratives  of  Spanish  "historians,"  and  of  Irving  and  Prescott,  will 
no  doubt  always  be  interesting;  but  after  the  work  of  Bandelier, 
Gushing,  and  Powell  they  change  places,  stepping  down  from  history 
to  romance.  Indeed,  the  science  of  ethnology  has  played  **  puss  in  a 
corner"  with  many  a  ponderous  and  dignified  work,  and  ''  Prescott- 
ized"  history  is  no  longer  in  demand. 

So,  also,  the  time-honored  but  now  antiquated  method  of  blackening 
the  character  of  non-Christian  peoples  and,  somehow  or  other,  associ- 
ating degrees  of  morality  with  the  color  of  one's  skin,  is  hopelessly 
antiquated.  The  Revised  Version  has  made  awful  devastation  with 
some  of  our  un-Ghristlike  and  un-Pauline  prejudices.  The  more  we 
know  about  other  seekers  after  Ood  besides  those  who  know  Him  in 
Christ  Jesus,  the  more  is  our  Anglo-Saxon  pride  humbled.  The  word 
"  heathen"  is  no  longer  in  the  latest  English  Bible,  for  the  very  simple 
reason  that  it  never  was  in  the  Hebrew  or  Greek  originals.  '*  Nations" 
and  "  gentiles"  (which  mean  tribes  or  nations)  are  still  on  the  page 
of  inspiration,  but  heath-man,  as  a  name,  can  no  longer  be  applied  to 
the  polished  gentleman  in  the  Japanese  cities,  nor  can  the  term 
"  pagan"  be  with  any  truth  given  to  the  devout  and  cultured  men  of 
Delhi  or  Benares.  Even  yet,  however,  the  stern  monotheists  of  Islam 
are  popularly  called  '*  heathen,"  and  too  often  associated  with 
"idolaters." 

A  knowledge  of  ethnology — that  is,  a  knowledge  of  how  man  actually 
is,  as  the  result  of  heredity  and  environment,  rather  than  as  Soman 
dogmatic  doctors  picture  him — is  necessary  in  order  properly  to  inter- 
pret that  line  of  record  and  alleged  fact  which  constitutes  his  "  history," 
real  or  so-called.  A  study  of  his  own  books  and  writings,  and  of  his 
implements  of  culture  and  religion,  must  be  made  in  order  to  get  any- 
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thing  like  truth,  and  thns  obtain  what  we  call  facts.  These  facts, 
properly  classified  and  related,  will  inform  us  as  to  the  story  of  the 
man  whom  we  hope  to  convert,  and  of  his  religion,  which  we  expect  to 
change.  Thus  shall  we  have  the  raw  material  for  the  making  of  the 
philosophy  of  that  religion.  Certainly  those  religions  which  are  older 
and  much  more  widespread  than  Christianity,  as  well  as  that  faith 
which  displaced  Christianity  over  large  portions  of  Asia,  Africa,  and 
Europe,  and  even  now  possesses  its  ancestral  home,  birthplace,  and 
cradle,  deserve  our  respect  and  examination. 

II.  The  philosophy  of  religion  must  next  be  constructed  out  of  the 
facts  of  history.  This,  when  properly  expressed,  focalizes — ogives  us  the 
face  and  features  of — the  whole  body  in  short  space;  enables  us  at  a 
glance  to  take  in  the  whole.  It  shortens  labor  and  enlarges  time,  by 
enabling  us  from  a  bone  to  construct  the  whole  beast,  from  a  petal  to 
know  the  whole  flower.  By  a  sufficiently  wide  induction  of  facts  and 
the  application  of  right  methods,  we  can  know  the  philosophy  of  any 
one  religion.  If  we  know  one  religion  thoroughly,  we  are  the  better 
prepared  to  study  both  the  history  and  the  philosophy  of  other 
religions. 

For  our  own  part,  we  cannot  understand  the  entire  propriety  of  the 
would-be  missionary  who  offers  to  '^  go  wherever  the  Lord  [as  repre- 
sented by  the  society]  sends  him" —  to  Bechuanaland,  to  Kioto,  or  to 
Arcot.  Judging  from  actual  living  examples,  we  doubt  the  full  wis- 
dom of  such  an  offer.  We  would  not  be  mistaken.  We  can  under- 
stand thoroughly  the  consecration,  the  unselfishness,  the  abandon  of 
faith.  These  traits  we  admire,  and  we  believe  that  with  such  a  spirit 
Ood  is  well  pleased.  If  this  were  all,  it  would  be  unlovely,  or  even 
wicked,  to  criticize  or  complain. 

Nevertheless,  we  write  as  a  pastor,  part  of  whose  business  it  is  to 
collect  missionary  money  and  to  keep  alive  enthusiasm  in  givers. 
There  is  more  to  be  considered  than  one's  own  consecration.  We  are 
to  remember  how  costly  is  missionary  work,  and  how  short  and  un- 
certain is  human  life,  and  we  are  bound  in  this  warfare  of  Christ  to 
make  the  most  of  ourselves  as  good  soldiers.  If  we  study  the  principle 
of  adaptation  of  the  preacher  to  his  pulpit,  and  the  man  to  his  duty 
at  home,  how  much  more  in  the  difficult  and  delicate  work  of  the 
foreign  missionary  ought  we  to  think  and  hesitate  before  putting  '^  the 
round  peg  into  the  square  hole"?  War  is  a  science ;  why  should  not 
the  saving  of  men's  souls  be  made  scientific,  wisely  economical?  No 
army  on  earth  more  than  the  German  abhors  waste  and  practices 
rigid  economy.  Surely,  if  we  study  the  lives  of  the  Apostles,  we  can 
see  how  each  one  was  fitted  both  by  his  gifts  and  limitations  for  his 
special  work.  He  who  commanded  the  disciples  to  "  gather  up  the 
fragments,  that  nothing  be  lost,"  does  not  wish  us  to  waste  either  time 
or  life. 

The  would-be  missionary  should  know  his  field,  study  it  carefully, 
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and,  by  being  forewarned,  be  forearmed.  The  indiscriminate  willing- 
ness to  go  anywhere,  as  ordered,  is  good  as  illustrating  discipline, 
whether  Jesuit,  Protestant,  or  Christian.  Yet  even  Celtic  savages 
against  Bomans,  as  well  as  Peruvians  against  Spaniards,  and  Coreans 
against  United  States  marines  and  Dahlgren  howitzers,  learn  by 
bitter  experience  that  rushing  en  nuMse  on  the  enemy  is  the  wrong 
way  to  fight.  Discipline  is  better  than  brute  strength.  Consecrated 
wisdom  is  better  than  consecrated  enthusiasm.  To  know  something 
about  the  enemy  and  to  learn  from  him  is  the  axiom  of  the  bravest, 
wisest,  and  the  most  successful  generals.  Hence  some  acquaintance 
with  the  philosophy  of  non-Christian  religions  is  wise  as  well  as 
instantly  and  permanently  valuable.  Serious  consideration  of  the 
question  as  to  the  particular  field  to  bo  chosen  is  becoming,  and  may 
save  lifelong  mistakes.  One  need  not — must  not — be  too  fastidious. 
Selfishness  has  no  place  here.  We  argue  the  question  simply  on  that 
same  principle  of  adaptation  which,  under  the  dictates  both  of  com- 
mon-sense and  of  the  Word  of  God,  we  use  at  home.  The  many-sided 
man  of  ability  may  offer  himself  to  be  sent  to  any  field.  The  average 
man,  counting  his  talents  rather  than  consulting  his  pleasure,  had 
better  choose  his  field. 

Some  knowledge  of  the  philosophy  of  religions  will  enable  the  young 
missionary  to  enter  upon  his  work  with  the  greatest  of  all  Christian 
graces — charity.  It  will  fill  him  with  sympathy.  It  will  enable  him 
to  do  what  all  great  orators,  preachers,  and  those  who  influence  men 
by  their  words,  consider  a  prime  necessity — to  find  quickly  the  com- 
mon ground  on  which  he,  the  alien  teacher,  and  his  possibly  hostile 
auditor  can  stand.  It  will  enable  him  to  enlarge  that  ground.  It 
will  equip  him  to  disarm  native  prejudices  and  mistakes.  Naturally, 
men  see  differently;  they  insult  each  other  ignorantly  without  intend- 
ing to  do  so.  The  true  Christian  who  knows  what  a  precious  thing 
religion  is  will  be  slow  to  call  any  religion  '*  false."  As  Doctor  James 
Legge,  the  veteran  missionary  to  China  (who  baptized  six  hundred 
Chinese  converts,  besides  translating  Confucius)  says:  ''The  more 
that  a  man  possesses  the  Christian  spirit  and  is  governed  by  Christian 
principle,  the  more  anxious  will  he  be  to  do  justice  to  every  other 
system  of  religion,  and  to  hold  his  own  without  taint  or  fetter  of 
bigotry."  He  will  not  lightly  touch  upon  his  brother's  symbols  of 
faith  or  methods  of  worship. 

Unlike  the  infidel  who  wantonly  destroys  Christian  faith,  he  will 
not  lightly  make  jest  or  caricature  of  his  Buddhist  or  Hindu  brother's 
religion.  Like  his  Master,  he  will  not ''  come  to  destroy,  but  to 
fulfil." 

He  will  be  able  also  to  correct  misunderstandings  of  Christian  truth 
or  symbols.  We  remember  once,  while  walking  along  a  street  in 
Tokio,  seeing  what  we  supposed  to  be  the  Christian  monogram  I.  H.  S. 
stenciled  on  the   curtains    of    a   Japanese    tobacco-shop.     Out   of 
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cariosity,  and  supposing  the  **  heathen"  inside  was  caricaturing  Chris- 
tianity, we  went  in  and  asked  him  why  he  had  those  letters  on  his 
curtains.  He  answered  that  his  name  was  Shimada,  and  that  he  had 
seen  the  monogram  on  an  English  book  (presumably  a  prayer-book) ; 
and,  naturally,  reading  the  letters  as  Japanese  do,  from  right  to  left, 
he  had  taken  these  letters  for  the  Japanese  syllable  Shi,  and  his  name 
being  Shi-ma-da,  he  was  innocent  of  any  purpose  to  caricature.  The 
illustration  will  suffice  to  show  the  mutual  need  of  the  philosophy  of 
religion.  Some  of  our  mercantile  misuse  of  the  sacred  symbols  of 
the  Orientals  is  shocking. 

As  yet,  however,  wo  have  for  the  teacher  of  the  philosophy  of 
religion  very  few  works  which  set  forth,  in  brief  compass,  the  secret  of 
life  in  the  great  religions  of  Asia.  The  stock,  branches,  and  leaves 
are  pictured,  but  the  roots  are  hidden.  It  is  only  in  recent  years  that 
even  the  thoughtful  men  of  Europe  and  America  have  ceased  to  im- 
agine that  these  religions  were  founded  by  ''impostors"  and  were 
*' false."  Instead  of  imitating  the  spirit  of  Jesus  and  of  Paul,  we 
have  in  the  past  too  often  imitated  the  spirit  and  method  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Paine. 

III.  ''The  end  crowns  the  work;"  and  the  end  of  study  in  the 
science  of  Comparative  Beligion  is  to  make  true  and  fair  comparison 
between  the  different  religions  of  the  world.  To  attempt  to  do  this 
without  the  previous  work  in  history  and  philosophy  is  worse  than 
useless;  it  is  misleading.  The  good  books  that  have  thus  far  been 
written  on  Comparative  Beligion  are  very  few  and  very  far  between. 
Such  works  as  James  Freeman  Clark's  "  Ten  Great  Beligions" ;  Samuel 
Johnson's  compilations  on  Chinese,  Indian,  and  Persian  faiths; 
George  Matheson's  "The  Distinctive  Messages  of  the  Old  Beligions," 
are  good  enough  as  introductions  to  the  subject,  and  are  edifying  to 
the  general  reader.  As  yet,  however,  neither  from  De  Saussaye  nor 
from  MuUer,  nor  from  Edkins,  have  we  any  first-rate  manual,  while 
the  masterpiece  in  this  field  of  achievement  is  yet  far  off.  As  for 
missionary  literature,  the  general  criticism  is  in  order,  that  they  tell 
uS  too  much  about  the  outside  of  the  man  and  not  enough  of  his 
thoughts,  the  way  he  feels,  the  springs  of  his  action,  and  the  reasons 
for  his  view  of  the  universe.  Yet  the  subordinate  data  are  rapidly 
multiplying,  and  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  day  is  not  far 
distant  when  a  work  in  this  department,  worthy  of  all  acceptation 
throughout  all  the  world  as  scientific,  will  be  produced.  Already,  to 
the  honest  and  intelligent  teacher  of  Comparative  Beligion,  there  is 
enough  material  upon  which  to  formulate  strong,  inspiring,  and  help- 
ful teachings  for  the  young  men  who  are  to  go  out  as  our  substitutes 
to  the  front  of  the  battle. 

Apart  from  the  benefits  to  the  intending  missionary,  the  benefits  of 
instruction  in  this  science  of  Comparative  Beligion  to  the  preacher 
who  is  to  remain  at  home  will  bo  great.     Unless  we  utterly  mistake, 
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it  will  give  him  a  Christlike  onthusiasm  for  humanity,  a  sympathy 
with  all  his  brother  men.  He  may  have  pity  for  some,  but  for  none 
will  he  feel  contempt.  He  will  understand  that  even  a  dark-skinned 
man  who  does  not  wear  a  hat  or  leather  boots  may  be  intellectual, 
spiritual,  and  an  earnest  seeker  after  Ood.  He  will  be  kept  from 
that  shamefully  narrow  outlook  in  religion  characteristic  of  too  many 
who  profess  to  teach  Christianity  with  authority.  He  will  be  saved 
from  tlie  equally  shameful  habit  of  utterly  ignoring  the  ethnic  faiths 
because  he  is  afraid  of  them.  The  study  will  enable  both  the  preacher 
and  the  Church  at  home  to  progress  unto  more  essential  conformity 
with  the  Word  of  God,  and  to  advance  into  truth  not  explicitly 
declared  in  it.  "  The  enlarged  study  of  religion  will  be  useful  in  off- 
setting the  undoubtedly  strong  trend  of  the  currents  of  religious 
thought  toward  mere  ethics."  It  will  bring  to  his  mind,  as  nothing 
else  can,  that  man  cannot  do  without  worship  and  communion  with 
the  Highest.  And  last  of  all,  it  will  bring  into  greater  clearness  and 
fulness  the  absolute  truth  of  the  rightfully  apprehended  Word  of  God. 
Already  does  the  comparative  study  of  religion  bear  testimony  to  the 
unique  relation  of  Christianity  to  a  sense  of  sin,  to  repentance,  to 
prayer,  to  the  fatherhood  of  God,  to  the  person  and  work  of  Christ, 
to  forgiveness,  to  the  Christian  service  of  mankind,  to  the  future  life, 
to  the  weekly  day  of  rest,  and  to  woman. 


III.— THE  METROPOLITAN  FRONTIER. 
By  Rev.  Lyman  Edwin  Davis,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

The  metropolitan  frontier  is  the  strategic  fact  of  our  American 
civilization.  A  menace  to  our  institutions,  first  of  all,  because  its 
increasing  importance  as  a  factor  in  the  social  problem  is  not  fully 
appreciated  by  public  sentiment,  it  becomes  strategic,  nevertheless,  as 
holding  in  itself  the  key  to  the  whole  problem  of  Christian  sociology. 
And  in  the  social  atmosphere,  as  in  the  physical,  the  same  cloud  which 
hurls  the  lightning  also  brings  the  rain. 

The  geographical  frontier  of  America  takes  form  in  the  popular 
mind  with  instant  impression,  being  referred,  with  varying  boundary 
lines,  to  the  great  TV^est;  and,  whether  it  maps  itself  to  our  thought 
in  the  deep  forests  of  the  lake  region,  or  on  the  broad  prairies  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley,  or  distributes  itself  in  shifting  shadows  among  the 
mountains  and  plains  of  the  Pacific  States,  the  frontier  always  lies  in 
mental  association  with  Indians,  buffaloes,  dugouts,  and  emigrant 
wagons.  But  the  social  frontier  is  not  by  any  means  conterminous 
with  the  physical  frontier.  We  have  already  learned  about  the  phe- 
nomenal growth  of  the  modem  city.  We  know  that  some  eighteen 
millions  of  people,  about  one-third  of  the  total  population  of  the 
country,  now  live  in  cities  of  more  than  eight  thousand  inhabitants. 
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as  against  a  few  segregated  thousands  at  the  beginning  of  the  century ; 
that  almost  one-third  of  this  metropolitan  growth  is  the  phenomenon 
of  a  single  decade ;  that  this  manifolding  of  the  city  has  been  common 
to  the  smallest  and  greatest  alike — from  infant  Spokane,  Wash., 
which  leaped,  with  baby  feet,  from  350  souls  in  1880  to  19,922  in  1890, 
on  up  to  youthful  Chicago,  which  strode,  with  iron  tread,  in  that 
magic  decade  from  503,185  to  1,099,850;  that  this  plethora  is  com- 
mon to  all  parts  of  the  land,  including  its  typical  Birmingham  in  the 
South,  Brooklyn  in  the  East,  Omaha  in  the  interior,  and  Los  Angeles 
in  the  far  West — and  that  this  growth  of  cities,  generally  at  the 
apparent  expense  of  the  rural  districts,  is  not  peculiar  to  America,  but 
is  a  common  trend  of  the  age,  an  inevitable  accompaniment  of  the 
epoch  of  invention. 

But  these  facts  in  themselves,  even  when  linked  by  logic  or  illu- 
mined with  eloquence,  are  superficial  to  the  last  degree.  Every  civiliza- 
tion, in  its  intense  and  refined  stage,  has  witnessed  an  equal  dispro- 
portion between  town  and  country.  What  of  Athens  and  Carthage, 
and  the  free  cities  of  Europe,  States  within  themselves,  with  no  rural 
population  to  counterbalance  or  restrain  metropolitan  tendencies? 

The  crucial  phase  of  the  problem,  however,  appears  at  once  in  the 
fact  and  the  character  of  the  metropolitan  frontier.  The  great  West 
is  being  settled,  not  by  immigration  primarily,  but  by  displacement. 
Of  the  foreigners  who  enter  this  country  through  New  York  harbor, 
by  far  the  largest  proportion  remain  in  the  Empire  State,  being 
absorbed  without  assimilation  in  the  great  metropolis,  or  superseding 
the  native  population  of  the  interior.  The  ethnical  lines  of  a  kindred 
fact  are  most  clearly  drawn  in  San  Francisco,  which  is  the  Mongolian 
gateway  of  the  continent,^  Chinatown  being  the  metropolitan  frontier 
ot  that  city  and  of  the  Pacific  coast;  and  there,  as  in  a  national  fisher's 
net,  are  gathered  the  thousands,  bad  and  good,  of  the  Celestial  Empire, 
while  only  the  scores  and  hundreds  flounder  through  to  be  distributed 
over  the  country  at  large.  There  are  now  107,475  Chinese  residents 
in  the  United  States,  and  of  that  number  96,000  remain  in  the  Pa- 
cific States — 72,000  in  California  alone,  and  25,833  in  the  city  of  San 
Francisco  alone.  And  New  York  is  simply  a  tenfold  San  Francisco  in 
this  gravitation  of  foreigners  around  the  harbor  of  entrance,  the  only 
difFerence  being  that  there  is  in  the  latter  case  no  corresponding 
ostracism  to  make  the  process  apparent. 

If  the  student  of  Christian  sociology  undertakes  to  bound  the 
storm-centers  of  the  metropolitan  frontier,  he  should  guard  his  state- 
ments with  those  qualifications  which  reflect  the  commingled  good  and 
evil  of  every  community,  the  best  and  the  worst.  And  slander  by  the 
wholesale,  in  the  thoughtless  disparagement  of  particular  cities  or 
sections,  is  just  as  reprehensible,  if  not  as  actionable,  as  the  individual- 
ized type  of  slander.  Indeed,  the  plague-spots  of  a  city,  as  of  a  civ- 
ilization, are  never  stationary ;   and  the  most  accurate  designation  ot 
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the  one  decade  will  have  become  misleading  and  unjust  in  the  next. 
The  forces  of  modern  society  are  kinetic  rather  than  static,  with  the 
pneumatic,  in  the  highest  spiritual  sense,  pervading  the  whole  struct- 
ure, and  often  determining  the  result,  as  with  the  breath  of  Ood, 
when  all  the  known  agencies  of  our  poor  little  social  laboratory  leave 
us  in  the  dark,  helpless  and  alone.  The  centera  of  influence,  there- 
fore, whether  of  light  or  storm,  are  elusive,  fitful,  refluent,  variable. 
"  The  Bend"  of  Mulberry  Street  long  ago  put  on  the  filthy  garments 
of  squalor  and  wickedness  which  the  historical  Five  Points,  with  the 
aid  of  Christian  philanthropy,  had  cast  away.  But  far  into  the  future 
still,  this  old  Five  Points,  the  phrase  stereotyped  in  literature,  must 
bear  the  odium  of  its  discarded  history.  And  are  there  not  even  mod- 
em sermons,  perhaps  the  far-away  rural  echo  of  an  older  metropolitan 
description,  but  possibly  resting  with  easy  conscience  at  the  top  of 
some  contiguous  pastor's  "barrel,"  in  which  poor  old  Five  Points  is 
made  to  bear  the  same  homiletic  burden  it  assumed  twenty  years  ago? 

But  these  reflections  aside,  there  are  certain  contrasts  of  population 
which  indicate,  with  tolerable  accuracy,  the  possible  storm-centers  of 
the  metropolitan  frontier.  Contrasting  the  seaboard  States  with  those 
of  the  national  interior,  we  find  that  New  York  contains  a  native-bom 
population  of  4,426,000  and  a  foreign-born  population  of  1,571,000, 
a  proportion  of  nearly  three  to  one  in  favor  of  the  American  element; 
this  against  1,279,000  native-bom  people  in  the  State  of  Kansas  to 
147,000  foreigners,  an  American  preponderance  of  more  than  eight  to 
one.  In  Massachusetts  we  find  a  native-bom  population  of  1,581,000 
and  a  foreign-born  population  of  657,000,  a  proportion  of  nearly  two 
and  one-half  to  one  in  favor  of  the  American  element;  but  this 
against  1,587,000  native-bom  Americans  in  the  State  of  Iowa,  with 
only  324,000  of  foreign  birth,  an  American  preponderance  of  about 
five  to  one.  In  California,  the  census  reports  that  841,000  of  the 
population  are  native-born,  while  366,000  are  of  foreign  birth,  a  pro- 
portion of  two  and  one-third  to  one  in  favor  of  native  Americans;  but 
this  over  against  Missouri,  with  only  234,000  foreign-bom  people  to 
2,444,000  native  Americans,  a  native  preponderance  of  more  than  ten 
to  one. 

These  figures  make  it  very  plain  that  Kansas,  Iowa,  and  Missouri 
were  settled  by  emigration,  with  its  accompanying  displacement, 
rather  than  by  immigration.  And  the  general  contrast  of  the  sea- 
board territory  with  the  interior  sustains  the  general  conclusion,  while 
the  exceptions  presented  in  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  only  make  the 
ruling  fact  the  more  conspicuous.  For  the  superior  enterprise  of  the 
foreign  population  of  these  latter  States  over  the  average  of  their 
brothers  by  the  sea,  calls  instant  attention  to  the  division  of  the  army 
of  immigrants  on  their  arrival  in  this  country,  by  which  those  who  are 
indolent  or  purposeless  are  deposited,  to  "  wait  for  something  to  turn 
up,"  in  the  already  crowded  ports  of  entry. 
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What  other  process  than  this  can  explain  the  fact  that  in  Now  York 
City  there  are  three  foreigners  to  every  four  Americans,  while  in 
Brooklyn  the  proportion  is  less  than  two  to  five?  If  there  is  any 
magnetism  in  comfort  or  opportunity,  the  stranger  within  our  gates 
would  certainly  gravitate,  in  favorable  proportion,  toward  Brooklyn, 
if  he  had  enterprise  enough  to  cross  the  East  Biver  Bridge.  But  the 
immigrant  who  has  a  conditional  purpose  only,  and  the  one  who  has 
an  evil  purpose,  and  the  one  who  has  no  purpose  at  all,  simply  lodge 
in  the  metropolis  by  natural  adhesion,  waiting  for  a  free  voyage  on 
some  unseen  river  of  enterprise,  as  the  drift-wood  waits  for  the  next 
succeeding  flood.     New  York  City  is  the  home  of  the  supernumerary. 

The  contrast  between  city  and  country  presents  very  good  cumula- 
tive evidence  on  this  point.  In  New  York  State,  including  all  cities, 
only  one-fourth  of  the  people  are  foreign-bom;  but  in  New  York 
City  three-sevenths  are  foreigners.  In  California,  as  a  whole,  eight- 
elevenths  of  the  people  are  American  by  birth ;  but  in  San  Francisco 
only  about  five-elevenths  are  native-bom.  In  Massachusetts  entire, 
the  population  stands  American  as  five  to  two,  but  in  Boston  alone 
the  proportion  stands  but  little  more  American  than  five  to  three. 

But  figures  need  not  be  multiplied.  And  we  do  not  venture  the 
dogma  that  the  storm-centers  of  the  metropolitan  frontier  are  essentially 
inherent  in  a  foreign  population.  We  go  only  the  length  of  precedent 
and  history  in  asserting,  however,  with  proper  exceptions  and  qualifi- 
cations, that  the  paths  of  immigration  are  always  the  paths  of  storm. 
And  if  we  would  trace  the  lines  of  barometric  depression,  and  so 
anticipate  and  prevent  disaster,  we  shall  look  more  faithfully  to  the 
regions  by  the  sea,  with  special  and  prayerful  attention  to  the  metro- 
politan frontier.  New  England  is  no  longer  bounded  by  the  Hudson 
and  the  Atlantic;  it  is  distributed,  like  the  metallic  apostles  whom 
Cromwell  melted  into  money,  all  over  the  Mississippi  Valley.  The 
Knickerbocker  is  as  much  at  homo  in  Chicago  as  in  New  York.  With 
the  Yankee,  and  the  Knickerbocker  and  his  Scandinavian  allies,  the 
geographical  frontier  is  in  fairly  good  hands.  Look  out  for  the  social 
frontier  at  the  port  of  entry !  The  emigrant  wagon,  now  as  always, 
carries  the  family  Bible  as  well  as  the  dog  and  gun.  But  in  the 
shoulder-pack  of  the  modern  immigrant  there  is  apt  to  be  social 
dynamite.  The  cyclone  of  our  social  atmosphere  is  not  forming  over 
the  Western  dugout,  but  over  the  Eastern  tenement. 

The  danger-signals  of  history  are  so  clear  and  manifold  that  the 
modem  city  can  almost  learn  how  to  go  forward  simply  by  looking 
backward.  If  Samaria  was  the  metropolitan  frontier  of  ancient  Judea, 
Ephesus  stood  in  something  like  the  same  relation  to  Attica,  Corinth 
to  Laconia,  Nineveh  to  Egypt,  and  Carthage  to  the  Republic  of  Rome, 
while  Sardisand  Babylon,  as  many  modem  cities  threaten  to  do, 
corrupted  their  own  provinces  and  subverted  their  own  empire.  It  is 
of  more  significance,  however,  to  recall  the  silent  testimony  of  those 
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cities  whose  own  destruction  can  be  traced  to  the  social  frontier,  which 
found  refuge  and  protection,  with  all  its  endemic  diseases,  within 
their  own  massive  portals.  The  watchmen  upon  their  walk  were 
taught  to  cry  instant  alarm  at  the  approach  of  any  foreign  foe;  but 
against  the  Cerberus  of  poverty,  ignorance,  and  sin  crouching  through 
their  own  streets,  no  voice  was  heard  until  the  city  itself  and  the 
civilization  it  represented  went  down  in  a  cry  of  despair. 

Tlie  metropolitan  frontier  of  Ephesus  fortified  itself  in  a  perverted 
right  of  asylum  round  about  the  Temple  of  Diana;  and  although 
Lysimachus,  with  imprudent  sincerity,  undertook  to  drown  out  that 
social  plague-spot  by  inundating  the  whole  temple  plain,  yet  the 
great  and  beautiful  city  was  at  last  submerged  by  its  slums.  The 
Egyptian  Memphis  succumbed  to  the  Arabian  Fostat,  which  began  as 
a  metropolitan  frontier  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Nile.  Alexandria 
at  last  surrendered  to  her  Pirates'  Bay.  And,  not  further  to  multiply 
ancient  examples,  wo  find  the  logical  projection  of  history  in  our  own 
times;  for  the  mad  democracy  of  Paris  rather  than  the  forests  of 
the  Vendee,  has  constituted,  through  generations,  the  metropolitan 
frontier  of  Franco  and  of  Europe. 

Among  the  remedies  which  suggest  themselves  in  the  line  of  Chris- 
tian sociology,  the  following  seem  to  me  at  once  ideal  and  practicable: 

1.  The  transfonnation  of  the  teiiement.  As  we  recall  the  wonders  of 
the  White  City  to-day,  the  Palace  of  the  Liberal  Arts  may  come  and  go 
in  the  labyrinths  of  memory,  a  dream  of  knowledge;  the  Agricultural 
Building  a  dream  of  plenty;  Machinery  Hall  a  dream  of  power;  the 
Palace  of  Mines  a  dream  of  wealth ;  Horticultural  Hall  a  dream  of  fra- 
grance, and  the  Palace  of  Fine  Arts  a  dream  of  beauty.  But  that 
model  of  a  workingman's  house,  as  exemplified  in  Philadelphia  and 
exhibited  at  the  entrance  of  Jackson  Park,  contained  a  sweet  and  sim- 
ple dream  of  comfort,  the  realization  of  which  would  be  of  more  solid 
benefit  to  humanity  than  all  the  others.  For  beauty,  wealth,  knowl- 
edge, and  power  must  remain,  at  best,  only  the  crown  of  the  few; 
while  comfort,  which  is  the  quickening  spirit  to  all  these  forms  of 
blessing,  is  also  the  essential  good,  and  may  be  made  the  common 
good,  of  all  the  families  of  men. 

2.  Tlie  isolatmi  of  the  hoinc  is,  therefore,  a  remedy  which  follows  and 
implies  the  transformation  of  the  tenement.  The  faithful  witness  of 
"  how  the  other  half  lives"  has  testified  that  they  always  keep  house 
with  open  doors.  There  are  doubtless  higher  tokens  of  home  than 
lock  and  key;  and  the  ring  of  the  door-bell  doesn't  always  touch  the 
notes  of  "  Home,  Sweet  Home. "  But  the  differentiation  of  the  family 
from  the  community  is  fundamental  to  Christian  society,  and  should 
be  the  first  step  toward  the  redemption  of  the  metropolitan  frontier. 
The  sense  of  ownership,  almost  intuitive  in  relation  to  property  in 
material  things,  still  needs  development  with  reference  to  the  vested 
rights  of  the  home.     And  in  yiew  of  this  fact,  the  various  systems  of 
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rapid  transit,  encouraging  as  they  do  the  suburban  trend  of  popula- 
tion, become  really  important  allies  of  reform.  From  whatever  point 
of  the  compass  our  train  sweeps  into  the  great  city,  we  have  all  seen, 
and  not  without  appreciating  in  some  measure  the  humorous  side  of 
the  enterprise,  the  projected  town  of  the  improvement  company  and 
the  auctioneer — a  kind  of  metropolis  of  great  expectations,  its  little 
wooden  sentinels  which  proclaim  "  lots  for  sale"  being  the  only  inhab- 
itants of  the  place,  and  the  streets  and  avenues  almost  as  imaginary  as 
lines  of  latitude.  But  if  we  could  transport  to  these  ample  spaces  the 
sweltering  thousands  of  the  metropolitan  frontier,  and  multiply  the 
crowded  tenement  of  the  slums  into  isolated  homes,  albeit  they  should 
have  no  better  houses  than  Indian  wigwams,  with  the  traditional  stick 
across  the  doorway  as  a  sacred  token  of  ownership  and  seclusion,  then 
the  suburb  would  have  begun  its  true  mission,  and  the  problem  of  the 
city  would  have  approached,  by  one  long  stride,  the  happy  solution 
foi^  which  the  Christian  prays.  And  if  the  two  hundred  thousand 
people  who  moved  into  lower  New  York  City  while  seventeen  Protest- 
ant churches  moved  out  were  only  formed  into  suburban  villages  of 
one  thousand  inhabitants  each,  every  thousand  would  boast  its  four 
rival  churches,  with  a  pastoral  call  once  a  week  for  each  home,  besides 
four  visiting  Sunday-school  committees! 

3.  The  education  of  the  immigrant  is  by  no  means  the  least  of  the 
remedies  to  be  suggested.  In  every  great  city  of  our  land,  and 
especially  in  every  important  seaport  city,  there  should  be  immigrant 
schools,  where  all  foreigners  who  desire  American  citizenship  might 
find  instruction  in  the  English  language,  and  in  the  history  and  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  And  the  privileges  of  citizenship 
should  be  made  conditional  upon  attendance  at  these  free  national 
schools,  or  upon  some  honest  equivalent  to  their  course  of  study,  to  be 
tested  by  examination.  The  native-born  American,  notwithstanding 
all  the  impulses  and  sentiments  of  patriotism  and  domestic  love  which 
might  stand  as  worthy  substitutes  for  learning,  must  yet  spend  twenty- 
one  years  in  preparation  for  the  right  of  suffrage.  But  the  foreigner 
mounts  the  platform  of  equality  with  him  after  a  few  short  years, 
even  if  that  interval  has  been  spent  in  making  djmamite  bombs,  or 
forming  secret  confederacies  for  the  overthrow  of  the  country's  laws 
and  institutions.  The  immigrant  school,  I  am  persuaded,  would  find 
no  warmer  champion  than  the  intelligent  citizen  of  foreign  birth, 
who  is  interested  not  alone  in  the  welfare  of  the  nation  by  a  loving, 
sympathetic  patriotism,  but  who  is  personally  anxious  to  elevate  the 
average  character  of  the  welcome  strangers  within  our  gates. 

4.  The  spread  of  the  Ooepely  first  and  last  of  all,  will  infuse  into  the 
metropolitan  frontier  the  determinate,  saving  factor  of  social  regener- 
ation. Jesus  loved  the  city  with  a  love  intensely  human  yet  plenti- 
fully divine — weeping  over  Jerusalem,  healing  Capernaum,  comforting 
Magdala,  defending  Samaria.     He  always  went  ^  into  the  next  town," 
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never  forgetting  the  ostracized  leper  settlement  among  the  tombs 
which  constituted  the  metropolitan  frontier  of  the  Holy  Land.  The 
ministry  of  the  Apostles  was  a  missionary  tour  of  the  cities.  The 
epistles  of  Paul  were  sent  to  Bome,  Oorinth,  Ephesus,  Philippi,  Co- 
losse,  and  Thessalonica.  And  even  the  Christian's  heaven  is  described 
as  the  city  perfected  and  glorified. 

In  the  golden  age  of  Pericles,  when  Athens  was  turning  somewhat 
from  the  art  of  war  to  put  on  the  robes  of  peace  and  beauty,  the 
people,  in  a  moment  of  joyous  enthusiasm,  brought  down  the  tables  of 
the  law  of  Solon  from  the  temple  on  the  hill  to  the  open  market-place 
in  the  midst  of  the  town ;  as  if  to  say  that  the  law,'  so  long  hallowed 
and  deified,  should  henceforth  be  for  the  whole  people  and  for  the 
every-day  affairs  of  the  multitude.  It  is  the  mission  of  the  Christian 
Church  to  bring  down  the  law  of  God  from  every  Sinai  and  the 
Gospel  of  Christ  from  every  Calvary  and  fuse  them  into  a  law  of  love 
for  the  lowliest  of  mankind,  in  sympathetic  touch  with  the  humblest 
affairs  of  human  life.  In  this  way,  and  this  alone,  we  shall  find  the 
well-anchored  hope  of  the  metropolitan  frontier  and  of  our  imper- 
iled civilization ;  and  we  shall  not  find  it  hard  to  believe  in  the  city, 
having  first  learned  to  believe  in  humanity  above  the  city,  and  in 
God  over  all. 


IV.— HOMILETIC   HELPS 
FROM  THE  FINE  ARTS  OF  THE  COLUMBIAN  FAIR. 

By  Rev.  J.  Westby  Eabnshaw,  Lowville,  N.  Y. 

That  art  and  homiletics  have  important  relations,  common  elements, 
and  mutual  interests,  and  that  the  one  may  be  helpfully  suggestive  to 
the  other,  is  manifest  in  many  ways.  There  is  sufficient  evidence  of 
this  in  the  frequent  reference  to  works  of  art  by  the  pulpit,  the  fre- 
quent treatment  of  religious  themes  by  art,  and  the  close  connection 
in  which  the  two  have  stood  through  much  of  their  history;  without 
pressing  the  claim  that  sacred  oratory  is  itself  one  of  the  fine  arts  and 
in  essential  kinship  with  all  the  circle.  They  are  in  part  allies,  aiding 
and  sustaining  each  other;  and  in  part  rivals,  asserting  and  seeking  to 
establish,  each  for  itself,  independence  and  supremacy. 

That  the  pulpit  should  have  a  deep  concern  in  art  is  natural,  when 
we  consider  its  province  and  influence  in  human  life;  and  upon  the 
same  grounds  it  is  due  that  the  pulpit  view  it  with  intelligent,  un- 
prejudiced, and  appreciative  regard. 

Art  is  an  index  to  civilization,  a  revelation  of  the  tastes,  tendencies, 
and  character  of  the  people  fronfi  whose  life  it  springs,  and  the  age 
whose  spirit  it  utters.  This  is  as  true  of  art  as  it  is  of  literature. 
And,  like  literature,  art  holds  an  important  relation  to  religion,  is 
very  sensitive  to  its  influence,  finds  its  subjects  and  motives  largely  in 
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the  themes  and  inspirations  which  religion  supplies,  and  is  an  effective 
exponent  thereof. 

The  art  creations  of  an  age  reflect  the  prevailing  modes  of  thought, 
feeling,  and  faith.  They  reproduce  those  phases  of  nature  by  which 
the  sensibilities  of  the  age  are  impressed ;  and  nature  ever  gives  back 
to  man  his  own  mood  and  tone.  They  illustrate  history  as  the  age 
cherishes  and  construes  it;  and  man  reads  himself  into  history  as  into 
everything  else.  They  utter  the  aspiration  and  idealism  of  the  age, 
the  artistes  interpreting  skill  expressing  with  vivid  effect  the  dreams 
and  yearnings  of  which  other  souls  are  vaguely  conscious.  The 
representations  of  art,  whether  of  the  past  or  present,  the  mythical 
or  the  historic,  the  physical  or  the  spiritual,  are  not  simply  according 
to  the  literal,  or  traditional,  phases  of  the  subjects  treated,  but  as 
they  are  unfolded  to  man's  growing  thought. 

Thus  art  reveals  the  direction  in  which  life  is  moving,  the  things 
men  are  reaching  out  unto,  and  the  world  they  are  endeavoring  to 
create  for  themselves. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  best  sermons  are  pictures.  I  take  at  random 
a  volume  of  Phillips  Brooks'  sermons  from  the  shelf:  it  proves  the 
four-starred  volume,  and  each  one  of  the  twenty  subjects  treated 
therein  might  be  the  title  of  a  picture — ay,  suggests  a  picture,  and  is 
a  picture  in  its  unfolding  treatment.  I  will  assume  that  the  reader 
can  test  this  statement  for  himself  by  consulting  this  most  excellent 
collection  of  sermons;  or,  for  a  conspicuous  example  of  a  sermon  in 
which  a  picture  is  presented  to  the  mental  eye,  and  made  the  vivid 
symbol  of  the  truths  which  the  sermon  unfolds,  its  imagery  and  truths 
being  forever  joined  in  the  impression  upon  the  memory,  take  the 
fourth  sermon  in  Vol.  II.,  by  the  same  author:  "The  Pillar  in 
God's  Temple."  And  yet  these  examples  are  from  a  preacher  who 
evidently  made  no  effort  at  picturesque  effects,  but  whose  pictorial 
quality  manifestly  arose  from  his  own  vivid  apprehension  of  the  sym- 
bols of  sacred  truth  and  the  facts  of  human  life.  His  mental  vision 
was  complete,  and  comprehended  the  concrete  as  well  as  the  abstract, 
embodying  form  as  well  as  spiritual  essence ;  or,  to  use  again  one  of 
his  own  striking  titles,  "The  Symbol  and  the  Beality." 

And  here,  turning  for  a  moment  to  the  other  side,  let  me  say  that, 
if  I  were  an  artist,  I  would  read  Phillips  Brooks'  sermons  as  rever- 
ently, as  studiously — and  I  doubt  not  it  would  prove  as  profitably — as 
I  do,  being  a  preacher.  The  spirit  of  the  noblest  and  truest  art  is  in 
them. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  any  exhibition  or  collection  of  art 
works  may  be  viewed  from  the  homiletio  standpoint.  One  is  that  of 
ethical  criticism.  What  are  its  tone  and  quality  according  to  those 
principles  of  which  the  pulpit  is  preeminently  the  witness,  and  what 
will  probably  be  its  effect  upon  those  interests  of  which  the  pulpit  is 
qpecially  the  guardian?    WiU  it  tend  to  elevate  and  ennoble  in  the 
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degree  in  which  it  charms  and  captivates,  or  will  it  have  the  opposite 
effect?  Will  it  minister  to  the  best  in  human  nature,  or  meet  and 
foster  what  needs  rather  to  be  suppressed?  In  a  word,  will  its  influ- 
ence be  favorable  or  unfavorable  to  virtue  and  religion?  The  other  is 
that  of  acquisitive  study,  such  as  is  given  to  works  of  literature  or 
science,  to  see  what  can  be  learned  therefrom  which  the  preacher  can 
apply  in  his  own  work.  What  insight  is  revealed  by  which  the 
preacher's  own  apprehensions  may  be  quickened  or  corrected?  What 
elements  of  beauty,  sublimity,  pathos,  or  power  are  disclosed  by  which 
his  own  resources  may  be  enriched?  What  themes  are  treated  or 
suggested  which  may  be  serviceable  for  him?  What  tones  are 
employed  which  he  may  translate  into  his  more  definite  vocabulary? 
And  what  testimony  is  borne  which  he  may  cite  in  his  pleadings? 

It  is  in  the  latter  mode  that  the  fine  arts  exhibition  of  the  Columbian 
Fair  is  to  be  considered  in  this  paper;  but,  while  thus  defined  as  to 
its  main  purpose  and  character,  it  is  inevitable  that  the  paper  embody 
also  some  results  of  the  other  mode  of  observation. 

The  predominant  impression  made  by  the  Columbian  Fair  upon 
those  who  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  it  was  undoubtedly  that  of  its 
artistic  richness,  excellence,  and  harmony  as  a  whole.  The  general 
architectural,  landscape,  and  decorative  effects  transcended  in  interest 
and  charm  any  particular  department  or  other  distinctive  feature  of 
the  Fair.  The  exterior  aspect  of  the  buildings  and  grounds,  with  all 
their  manifold  adornments  and  enhancing  accessories,  captured  and 
captivated  with  immediate  and  irresistible  power  the  susceptive  sensi- 
bilities, and  engaged,  with  an  ever-unfolding  wealth  of  artistic  beauty, 
the  deepest  faculties  of  taste  and  judgment. 

This  is  not  simply  to  say  that  the  whole  was  greater  than  any  of 
its  parts.  It  is  not  merely  saying  that  the  different  departments  were 
appropriately  and  magnificently  housed,  that  the  various  structures 
were  admirably  grouped  and  bore  well  the  presence  of  each  other, 
showing  that  a  capable  and  judicious  art  had  vied  with  noble  emula- 
tion in  the  several  designs,  and  presided  over  their  disposition  and 
relations;  and  that,  sharing  those  accessories  and  adornments  which 
were  intended  to  grace  and  beautify  the  whole,  they  blended  in  har- 
monious unison  in  the  general  effect.  Beyond  this,  it  means  that  the 
Exposition  as  a  whole  was  one  superb  artistic  creation,  embodying  its 
manifold  wonders  in  a  stately  and  comprehensive  glory  of  outward 
form  and  setting,  as  unique  and  splendid  as  it  was  stupendous 
and  varied;  that  it  was  the  sublime  conception  of  an  artistic  genius, 
fecundated  with  the  culture  and  results  of  all  the  ages,  quickened  by 
a  great  occasion,  and  expressing  itself  with  adequate  skill  and  amplest 
resources,  the  outcome  of  millenniums  of  thought  and  toil,  achievement 
and  growth,  the  consummate  bloom  of  human  artistic  development. 

This  impression  overtopped  every  other  as  the  White  City  was 
viewed.     It  holds  its  sapremacy  in  the  survival  of  vivid  and  delightfal 
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memory,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  principal  influence  of 
the  Fair  will  be  through  this  impression.  It  afforded  the  millions 
who  visited  it,  many  of  whom  were  comparatively  untraveled,  and 
but  few  of  whom  had  seen  the  finer  examples  of  classic  architecture 
and  decorative  art,  a  view  of  the  best  styles  of  all  lands  and  ages, 
carried  out  on  a  scale  quite  beyond  their  classic  originals,  all  grouped 
and  combined  in  one  vast  panoramic  spectacle,  and  set  off  with 
enhancing  effects  of  gleaming  waters,  splendors  of  illumination,  gala 
pomps,  and  thronging  multitudes  of  admiring  and  rejoicing  people, 
never  compassed  or  dreamed  of  before. 

It  is  true  the  Fair  has  been  criticized  at  this  point,  and  the  criti- 
cism is  entitled  to  respectful  consideration,  being  neither  captious, 
prejudiced,  nor  supercilious.  It  is  charged  that  the  architecture  of 
the  Fair  was  too  classical,  or  rather  that  it  was  a  mistake  that  it  was 
classical  in  type  at  all ;  that  the  genius  of  our  civilization,  under  the 
inspiration  of  this  great  celebration,  and  with  our  amazing  resources 
and  appliances,  should  have  uttered  itself  in  new  modes  of  art,  pro- 
phetic rather  than  historic,  forecasting  and  initiating  the  structural 
art  of  the  centuries  which  are  before  us,  instead  of  reviving  and  adapt- 
ing that  of  the  centuries  which  lie  behind;  and  that  this  classic 
renaissance,  though  so  grandly  achieved,  was  a  foible,  in  the  indul- 
gence of  which  we  have  missed  the  great  art  opportunity  of  our  history 
and  of  modem  history  generally,  as  such  an  opportunity  can  occur 
nowhere  else. 

Such  criticism  as  this  is  certainly  not  to  be  ignored.  It  would  have 
been  obviated,  however,  by  a  truer  understanding  of  our  stage  of  artis- 
tic development.  New  types  of  art,  to  be  worthy  of  succession,  must 
spring  from  the  old,  and  absorb  the  results  of  a  long  and  generous 
cultivation.  The  New  World  is  not  rich  in  remains  of  classic  art  as  is 
the  Old.  Our  people  needed  to  see,  and  our  artists  to  achieve,  the 
finest  effects  of  which  the  classic  modes  were  capable.  We  could  not 
let  the  classic  art  pass  as  something  beyond  our  mastery — a  dead  lan- 
guage, in  which  we  could  not  express  ourselves.  We  must  do  what  the 
ancients  have  done — ay,  outdo  them  even  in  their  own  modes.  The 
old  art  must  have  its  finest  efflorescence  in  the  New  World,  and  our 
civilization  be  thoroughly  imbued  with  its  principles,  before  we  can 
let  it  pass  into  the  custody  of  archeology. 

This  has  now  been  sucessfuUy  done.  Even  criticism  has  to  admit — 
and  it  does,  with  cordial  frankness  and  unstinted  eulogium — that  our 
effort  in  the  classic  art  was  masterly.  The  White  City  has  vanished,  as 
it  was  destined  to  do.  Its  work  is  done.  Our  success  with  the  old 
prepares  the  way  for  the  new,  even  as  the  greatest  prophet  of  Judaism, 
the  new  Elijah,  was  the  immediate  harbinger  of  Christianity,  and  the 
ascension  of  the  Christ  the  prelude  to  the  Pentecostal  baptism  of  the 
Spirit.  The  great  things  pass  away,  not  in  decadence,  but  in  glory. 
The  glory  that  excelleth  comes  not  upon  their  fading,  but  upon  their 
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culmination.  Progress  is  bom  not  of  failure,  but  of  success.  The 
decease  of  whatever  has  lived  worthily  is  a  transfiguration,  the  putting 
on  of  immortality.  It  is  in  the  great  epochs  of  history  that  the  word 
is  spoken  which  ^signiiieth  the  removing  of  those  things  that  are 
shaken,  as  of  things  that  have  been  made,  that  those  things  which 
cannot  be  shaken  may  remain." 

The  new  now  becomes  inevitable.  The  great  Fair  will  not  start  an 
era  of  Neo-Greek  architecture  in  America.  The  White  City  will  live 
as  a  memory,  an  inspiration,  a  realized  ideal,  not  as  a  model.  And 
when  we  next  invite  the  nations  to  come  and  see  what  we  are  doing, 
and  can  do,  some  more  original  and  positive  contribution  to  the  art 
development  of  the  world  may  be  looked  for. 

But  not  only  was  the  Fair  in  its  structural,  decorative,  and  scenic 
effects  a  stupendous  creation  of  art  in  its  highest  mode,  with  all  the 
mechanical  and  liberal  arts  in  its  service;  it  included  also  a  Fine  Arts 
Exhibition  as  one  of  its  principal,  and,  as  it  proved,  most  suc- 
cessful, departments. 

This  department  was  planned,  superintended,  and  managed  with 
most  competent  ability  and  most  elaborate  care.  It  was  housed  in 
one  of  the  most  perfect  buildings  of  the  Fair  group.  The  contribu- 
tions to  it,  by  the  artists,  owners,  and  those  in  charge  of  Fine  Art 
collections  of  other  countries,  including  government  officials,  and  in 
some  instances  royal  personages,  as  well  as  by  those  of  our  ovm  land, 
were  most  generous.  Perhaps  there  was  more  general  and  spirited 
emulation  in  this  than  in  any  other  department  of  the  Fair.  It  was 
not  only  one  of  the  most  attractive  and  successful  features  of  the  great 
exposition,  but  was  undoubtedly  the  most  widely  and  worthily  repre- 
sentative modem  Fine  Arts  Exhibition  the  world  has  seen.  Indeed 
its  vastness  was  the  chief  difficulty  it  presented,  it  being  impossible  in 
the  time  an  ordinary  or  even  quite  extended  visit  at  the  Fair  allowed 
to  this  department  to  cope  with  its  varied  wealth.  And  probably  no 
class  of  visitors  took  a  greater  interest  in  this  exhibition  than  ministers 
of  religion. 

The  Fine  Arts  Exhibition  was,  first  of  all,  a  revelation  of  modem 
life,  a  synopsis,  so  to  speak,  of  the  modem  world;  an  expression 
thereof  rather  than  a  depiction,  and  an  expression  when  depiction  was 
least  intended. 

This  is  a  subject  on  which  the  preacher  needs  the  most  complete 
knowledge  and  the  most  vivid  conceptions.  He  wants  to  know  it  as 
he  cannot  by  immediate  observation,  and  must  study  it  in  all  reflec- 
tions and  interpretations.  Much  of  his  reading  has  this  in  view,  and 
art  is  a  no  less  important  aid. 

Modernness  was  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  this  exhibition. 
The  works  themselves  were  distinctly  modern,  exception  being  made 
of  some  special  collections  and  exhibits.  One  felt  in  wandering 
through  this  splendid  gallery  that  he  was  in  the  modem  world,  and 
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that  the  modern  spirit  was  speaking  to  him  from  the  canvases  and 

casts  about  him,  as  truly  as  amid  the  wonders  of  the  Electricity  or 

Transportation  building. 

The  fine  arts  are  closely  related  to  archeology,  and  are  largely 

devoted  to  the  study  and  reproduction  of  the  antique.     Far  more 

than  the  liberal,  and  in  utter  contrast  to  the  mechanical  arts,  they 

feel  the  influence  of  classic  standards  and  types.     Permanent  art 

museums  are  accounted  rich  largely  according  to  the  number  of  works 

by  old  masters  and  examples  of  celebrated  schools  which  they  contain ; 

and  in  them  one  feels  the  spirit  of  bygone  and  far-off  times.     But  in 

exhibitions  like  this,  the  modem  spirit  is  in  occupation,  and  modem 

life  finds  utterance.     The  subjects  may  be  antique,  but  the  treatment 

is  modem ;  and  in  spite  of  historic  realism  and  traditional  convention 

the  nineteenth  century  utters  itself  in  its  interpretation  of  the  earlier 

centuries. 

{^Tohe  eoniintied,) 


v.— LIGHT  ON  SCRIPTURAL  TEXTS  FROM  RECENT  DISCOVERIES. 
By  William  Hates  Ward,  D.D.,  New  York  City. 

The  City  of  Nahor. 

To  us,  as  students  of  the  Bible,  Haran  is  best  known  as  the  city  of  Nahor,  the 
designation  which  it  receives  in  Gen.  xxiy.  10.  It  was  the  city  where  Abraham's 
brother  Nahor  lived  with  his  son  Laban,  where  Terah  and  Abraham  made  their 
home  after  they  left  the  land  of  the  Chaldees,  where  Terah  died,  and  whence 
Abraham  was  called  to  go  into  Canaan.  As  the  city  of  Abraham's  sojourn  it  has 
an  interest  by  no  means  second  to  Ur  of  the  Chaldees. 

On  the  face  of  the  biblical  narrative  we  know  little  of  Haran  beyond  the  fact 
that  it  was  a  city  of  what  is  equally  called  Mesopotamia  and  Padan-Aram.  But 
Assyrian  studies  have  given  a  great  interest  to  this  country,  and  Schrader,  Hom- 
mel,  Delitsch,  and  Winckler  have  during  the  last  few  years  devoted  much  investi- 
gation to  this  region,  and  a  paper  on  Haran  publi^ed  this  year  by  the  latter 
scholar  is  especially  important. 

Haran  is  called  Charran  in  the  Septuagint,  and  Harran  with  the  rough  H  in  the 
Babylonian  inscriptions.  It  was  evidently  an  important  place  commercially,  as 
its  hieroglyph  is  made  by  two  roads  crossing,  implying  that  it  was  the  crossing- 
place  of  two  caravan  routes.  It  was  the  chief  city  of  what  was  called  Mesopota- 
mia, not  so  much  because  it  lay  between  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates  as  because 
it  was  included  in  the  angle  between  the  two  rivers  Euphrates  and  Habor,  the 
principal  afSuent  of  the  Euphrates.  In  its  widest  extent  Mesopotamia  did  not 
include  the  whole  of  the  region  between  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates,  only  this 
northern,  or,  rather,  middle  part,  while  the  southern  part,  was  Babylonia,  and  we 
might  call  Padan-Aram  North  Mesopotamia. 

We  are  apt  to  think  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh  as  the  two  great  capitals  of  the 
East,  and  to  suppose  that  there  were  in  old  times  no  great  kingdoms  but  the  two, 
Babylonia  and  Assyria,  of  which  they  were  the  capitals.  This  is  a  great  mistake. 
Assyria  was  of  importance  only  for  some  six  or  eight  hundred  years,  before  and 
after  which  it  did  not  exist,  nor  did  its  capital  city.  We  now  know  that  for  at 
least  a  thousand  years  before  there  was  any  Nineveh,  Harran,  a  more  correct  form 
than  EloMran,  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  capitals  of  the  east 
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The  oldest  capital  of  Southern  Babylonia  was  Ur.  Its  age  goes  back  more 
than  4000  years  before  Christ.  Its  chief  deity  was  the  moon-god,  who  was  called 
Nunnar,  the  shining  one.  But  all  Babylonia,  which  worshiped  the  moon-god 
as  the  oldest  of  divinities,  father  of  the  sun -god,  called  him  not  by  the  name  of 
Nannar,  but  of  Sin.  Now  Bin  was  the  special  name  that  the  moon-god  had  in 
Harran,  where  he  had  a  famous  temple,  and  whence  his  worship  spread  east, 
west,  and  south,  and  it  is  even  probable  that  Mount  Sinai  is  named  after  him. 
Just  as  the  Babylonians  in  extremely  early  times  took  the  worship  of  Sin  from 
Harran,  so  they  took  from  the  same  neighborhood  the  worship  of  other  gods,  and 
especially  that  of  Rimmon,  or  Ramman,  their  greatly  honored  storm-god,  the 
source  of  whose  worship  was  the  region  of  Aleppo  and  Damascus.  More  than 
!{000  years  b.  c.  there  was  a  king  of  Babylonia  named  Naram-Sin,  into  whose 
name  that  of  the  tutelary  god  of  Harran  entered  by  composition. 

It  was  nearly  or  quite  4000  b.c.  when  the  Southern  Babylonian  power  arose, 
and  it  i^  beyond  question  that  it  extended  its  power  and  culture  all  the  way  to 
the  Phenician  coast.  Seals  of  this  chiliad  have  been  found  even  in  Cyprus.  The 
astrological  tablets  ascribed  to  tlie  ancient  Sargas  I. ,  whose  date  is  put  at  8800 
n.  c. ,  mention  the  lands  of  the  west,  and  distinctly  refer  to  Harran.  Cedar  wood 
was  nifted  down  the  Euphrates  in  the  time  of  Gudea,  about  3500  b.c.,  brought 
from  the  region  of  Mount  Lebanon  or  Amanus. 

From  its  own  monuments  we  know  nothing  of  the  history  of  Mesopotamia  and 
its  chief  city,  Harran.  None  of  the  many  mounds  in  this  region  have  as  yet  been 
exciivated.  No  spade  has  been  put  into  the  mound  of  Harran,  although  the  place 
is  well  known,  and  still  bears  its  old  name  without  change.  We  can  only  guess 
what  treasures  for  the  history  of  the  old  world  are  still  hidden  there,  and  await 
only  tlie  enterprise  of  wealth  and  scholarship  devoted  to  these  studies ;  for  we 
have  only  yet  made  a  good  beginning  in  these  explorations,  and  a  hundred  sites 
of  great  importance  await  excavation.  What  we  know  of  Harran  and  Mesopo- 
tamia is  wholly  from  the  records  of  the  neighboring  kingdoms. 

From  these  we  learn  that  the  title  "  King  of  the  World  "  {Sar  kissati) ,  the  favor- 
ite designation  of  the  kings  of  Assyria,  was  first  assumed  by  the  kings  of  Harran 
and  adopted  by  Ramman-Nirari  I.,  about  1400  B.C.,  on  his  conquest  of  what 
had  been  the  much  more  powerful  kingdom  whose  capital  was  Harran.  This 
was  a  chiliad  of  great  importance  in  eastern  history.  It  was  between  2000  and 
1000  B.  c.  that  the  Kassites  conquered  and  held  Babylonia,  that  the  Hittites  and 
the  Aramians  took  possession  of  Syria,  that  the  Assyrian  Empire  was  established, 
and  that  the  Egyptians  made  their  great  campaigns  in  Asia.  It  was  in  the  latter 
part  of  this  period  that  Assyria  finally  conquered  the  earlier  kingdom  of  Mesopo- 
tamia and  took  Harran. 

To  Sin,  the  moon-god  of  Harran,  the  Assyrians  gave  the  second  place  of  honor 
in  their  pantheon,  next  after  their  own  god,  Assur.  This  shows  the  influence  of 
Harran  and  the  honor  in  which  it  was  held.  When  Shalmaneser  H.  (800  B.C.) 
wished  to  restore  the  kingdom  of  Assyria  to  the  power  it  had  had  500  years  before 
under  Shalmaneser  I. ,  he  rebuilt  the  temple  of  Sin  at  Harran,  regarding  it  as  a 
royal  city. 

A  curious  illustration  of  the  honor  in  which  Harran  was  held  is  supplied  by  au 
inscription  of  the  time  of  Assurbanipal,  the  last  great  king  of  Assyria.  A  scribe, 
Marduk-sum-ussur,  writes  to  the  king : 

''When  the  father  of  the  king,  my  lord,  made  an  expedition  to  Egypt,  he  went  to  the  tem- 
ple in  Harran,  built  of  cedar  wood.  Sin  was  sitting  on  his  throne  with  his  head  bowed.  Two 
royal  crowns  were  on  bis  head.  Nusku  waited  upon  him.  The  father  of  the  king,  my  lord, 
entered  in.  Sin  raised  his  head  and  spoke:  'Oo  forward,  and  thou  sh&lt  conquer  the  land.* 
He  went  forward,  and  he  conquered  Egypt.  The  remaining  lands  which  Assur  and  Sin  have 
not  conquered  will  the  king,  the  lord  of  kings,  conquer.  By  the  command  of  ASBor,  Bin, 
Shamash,  and  the  other  gods  shall  he  sit  on  a  throne  of  generations.** 

If  Assur,  the  god  of  Assur,  the  first  capital  of  Assyria,  was  put  at  the  head  of 
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the  Assyrian  pantheon.  Sin  was  put  next,  because  Assyria  did  not  become  a  king- 
dom until  it  had  incorporated  Mesopotamia,  with  its  capital  city,  Harran,  and 
adopted  its  god.  Sin. 

Largar,  king  of  Assyria,  mentions  it  as  one  of  the  chief  acts  of  his  life  that  he 
restored  the  old  privileges  and  rights  of  the  cities  of  Assur  and  Harran.  This 
implies  that  as  Assur  had  been  the  old  capital  of  Assyria,  so  Harran  had  been  the 
capital  of  Mesopotamia.  It  was  evidently  regarded  as  no  common  provincial 
city,  but  as  a  famous  old  center  of  power  and  worship. 

After  the  fall  of  Assyria,  Mesopotamia  of  course  fell  to  Babylonia.  When  the 
last  king  of  Babylon,  Nabonidus,  was  in  danger  of  losing  Mesopotamia  by  the 
inroad  of  the  Scythians  who  had  already  invaded  Media  and  Assyria,  he  attempted 
to  propitiate  the  gods  by  rebuilding  the  temple  of  Sin  in  its  old  glory.  It  is  curi- 
ous that  he  usually  calls  himself  **  King  of  Babylon,  "  but  in  recording  this  one 
pious  act  of  his  he  assumes  the  designation  of  the  old  kings  of  Harran,  and  calls 
himself  **  king  of  the  world.  " 

We  find,  then,  that  in  the  very  oldest  times  known  to  us  there  was  in  Mesopo- 
tamia, or  that  north  part  of  Mesopotamia  included  in  the  angle  of  the  Euphrates 
and  the  Habor  valleys,  called  in  Qenesis  Padan- Aram,  or  Plain  of  Aram,  a  king- 
dom whose  capital  city  was  Harran,  the  biblical  Haran.  The  difference  of  spell- 
ing comes  from  the  fact  that  the  Hebrew  language  cannot  double  the  letter  r.  We 
find  its  tutelary  god  worshiped  in  Babylonia  as  early  as  8500  b.  c.  We  find  it 
mentioned  several  times  in  an  astrological  work  which  was  in  existence  in  the 
second  chiliad  b.c.,  and  which  was  referred  to  a  period  and  an  author  2,000  years 
earlier  still.  When  the  Assyrian  power  arose  it  became  united  with  the  latter, 
and  was  so  in  the  time  of  Shalmaneser  I.,  about  1800  B.C.  The  advance  of  the 
Hittite  and  other  powers  reduced  the  realm  of  Assyria,  but  Tiglath-Pileser  I., 
about  1100  B.C.,  again  extended  his  limits  so  that  Mesopotamia  was  permanently 
incorporated  with  Assyria  until  the  overthrow  of  the  empire  by  Nabopolassar. 
Assyria  gave  no  special  culture  to  the  world,  but  borrowed  what  it  had  from 
Babylonia  and  Padan-Aram,  both  older  kingdoms,  with  established  art  and  relig- 
ion, and  it  was  by  union  with  the  latter  and  by  its  help  that  Assyria  conquered 
all  the  regions  about,  north  to  the  Black  Sea,  and  west  to  the  Mediterranean. 
This  gives  us  a  new  point  of  view  to  consider  the  development  of  civilization  in 
the  entire  region  occupied  by  the  Phenicians,  Syrians,  and  Hittites,  including 
the  descendants  of  Abraham.  We  see  what  a  distinguished  political  ancestry 
the  Hebrew  had,  coming  first  from  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  the  capital  of  the  earliest 
South  Babylonian  kingdom,  and  then  from  Harran,  the  capital  of  the  nearly 
equally  old  and  powerful  Mesopotamian  kingdom.  From  these  two  cities  he 
brought  the  best  education  and  civilization  of  the  ancient  world  ;  and  we  can  see 
how  reasonable  it  was  that  Abraham  and  Isaac  and  Jacob  should  have  sought 
their  relations  of  kindred  with  the  land  where  Laban  still  lived,  and  should  have 
regretted  to  see  their  children  seek  their  wives  from  the  inferior  races  about  them. 


A  CBinc,  referring  to  Du  Maurier's  reputation  for  ease  and  naturalness  in 
writing,  says :  "  It  is,  one  suspects,  the  sort  of  spontaneity  that  comes  from  hard 
work.  The  soul  of  the  artist  felt  deeply,  saw  clearly,  and  then  worked  away 
with  the  instrument  of  language  till  his  vision  was  made  plain  to  others.  Thai 
is  not  an  easy  thing  to  do ;  and  the  greater  the  artist  the  harder  the  work ;  for  he 
alone  is  fully  conscious  of  the  imperfections  of  the  language  at  its  best  to  image 
the  mind  of  man. "  If  you  would  write  more  clearly,  you  must  think  harder, 
and  put  more  effort  into  your  endeavor  at  clear  expression.  Ease  costs  hard 
work. — IfuwJtnM, 
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SERMONIC    SECTION. 


TBS  0EBX8TZAV   LIFE  ZH    SOKE 
OF  ITS  0EABA0TSBI8TX08. 

A  PHILOflOPHICAL  BXPOBITION. 

By  C.  B.  Hclbert,  D.D.   [Cosore- 
oationalibt],  Adams  Mills,  Ohio. 

Putting  ateay  therefore  all  mekednem  and 
all  guile,  and  hypoerisiet,  and  enviet, 
and  all  etil  speaking,  as  new-born  babes 
long  for  the  spiritual  milk  which  is 
without  guile,  that  ye  may  grow  thereby 
unto  salration,  if  ye  haw  tasted  that 
the  Lord  is  gracious. — 1  Peter  ii.  1,  2. 

It  is  agreed  that  religion,  subjec- 
tively considered,  is  life.  **  He  that 
hath  tlie  Son  hath  life.  **  *"  The  gift  of 
God  is  eternal  life.  "  In  this  fact  we 
find  our  starting-point.  If  a  man  has 
religion,  it  is  life  in  him.  But  it  is 
finite  life,  limited  and  dependent.  It 
requires  for  its  continuance  outside 
support  and  supply.  This  is  true  of 
all  finite  life  from  the  hyssop  up  to  the 
archangel.  Turning  now  to  this  life 
let  us  take  note  of  some  of  its  charac- 
teristics. 

And,  first,  all  life  grotcs.  This  may 
not  be  apparent  to  the  eye  or  any  of  the 
senses,  but  it  is  to  the  reason.  Growth 
is  the  most  unambiguous  and  decisive 
sign  of  life.  A  swelling  bud,  a  beat- 
ing pulse  —  this  is  proof.  Life  and 
growth  go  together  as  inevitable  ante- 
cedents and  consequents;  and  where 
there  is  growth,  there  is  Increment. 
This  does  not  necessitate  augmentation 
in  size.  It  is  not  untrue  to  fact  or  ab- 
surd to  say  of  a  thing  growing  that  it 
is  growing  small.  Many  a  tree,  many 
an  animal,  not  a  few  persons  of  our  ac- 
quaintance, are  not  as  large  as  they  for- 
merly were.  Growing  all  the  time  and 
adding  new  material,  they  have  yet 
grown  smaller.  We  sometimes  say  of 
a  youth  that  he  has  **  got  his  growth. " 
To  the  ejre,  this  may  be  seemmgly  true, 
but  not  to  the  reason. 

Are  we  agreed  on  this  first  point, 


that  where  there  is  life  there  is  growth? 
Let  us  then  see  if  we  can  agree  od  a 
second  :  wherever  there  is  growth,  there 
is  eating.  All  life  lives  by  eating. 
The  plant  eats ;  down  in  the  ground  at 
the  end  of  the  rootlets  we  find  spongi- 
oles,  and  these  are  mouths.  In  trrniiB- 
planting  a  shrub  or  tree,  the  thing  we 
care  for  is  not  to  destroy  these  mouths. 
If  true  of  vegetable  life  that  it  lives  by 
eating,  it  is  more  obviously  true  of  ani- 
mal life.  Do  you  say  that  in  many  of 
the  lowest  forms  of  sentient  life  we  find 
no  mouths?  True,  apparently ;  but  the 
bodies  of  such  invertebrates  abound  in 
absorbents  that  serve  the  same  pur- 
pose. We  say  then  that  every  form  of 
growth,  vegetable  or  animal,  is  pro- 
vided with  an  apparatus  for  receiving 
food  into  the  system. 

All  life  grows ;  all  growth  is  effected 
by  eating ;  are  we  agreed  as  to  this  fact? 
Let  us  then  advance  to  a  third,  to  wit, 
that  nothing  eats  without  an  appetite. 
The  etymology  of  this  word  (appeU- 
tus)  gives  as  its  striking  meaning  a 
seeking  for,  longing  after.  In  vegeta- 
ble life  we  have  the  analogon  of  appe- 
tite ;  for  we  find  that  every  root,  trunk, 
branch,  is  elongating  Itself  in  pursuit 
of  its  required  supply.  The  tree  in 
the  thick  forest  extends  itself  to  get  up 
into  the  light  and  heat ;  and  the  stray 
vegetable  in  the  cellar  does  the  same  to 
get  out  of  the  dark  and  cold  just  where 
the  light  and  warmth  have  been  pour- 
ing in.  This  power  to  elongate  and 
reach  its  supply  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting phenomena  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom. 

Nor  is  it  otherwise  among  animals. 
Their  power  to  help  themselves  is  itself 
a  department  of  science,  and  awakens 
the  deepest  interest.  Besides  the  power 
of  elongation  to  get  supply,  they  have 
the  power  of  locomotion.  Appetite, 
unsupplied,  is  hunger,  one  of  Uie  most 
intense  forms  of  physical  unrest;  and 
impels  to  the  most  intense  exertions  to 
get  relief.    And  now  what  have  wa 
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found?  This:  everything  that  lives 
grows;  everything  that  grows  eats; 
everything  that  eats  has  an  appetite, 
vid  everything  that  has  an  appetite 
has  a  force  stirring  within  impelling  to 
action.  If  in  a  school  I  should  ask  a 
class  in  physiology  what  the  most  char- 
acteristic thing  in  our  world  is,  one  pu- 
pil might  say,  life ;  another  might  say, 
no,  not  life,  but  growth ;  a  third  might 
rejoin,  no,  neither  life  nor  growth,  but 
eating:  another  pupil  might  come  in 
and  say,  You  are  all  wrong ;  how  are 
you  going  to  live  and  grow  and  eat 
without  an  appetite?  Appetite  is  the 
characteristic  thing  in  the  world.  Who 
will  dare  dispute  this  last  reply?  And 
yet  each  of  the  other  replies  is  equally 
correct ;  for  we  have  here  four  links  in 
a  chain,  and  no  one  is  good  for  anything 
without  the  others. 

But  what  next  after  appetite?  You 
say  that  our  series  of  organic  facts  can- 
not end  in  appetite ;  you  say  it  must 
have  its  correlative  supply.  You  add 
that  there  is  a  wonderful  law  in  nature 
ordaining  in  every  grade  of  life  that 
there  shall  be  as  many  forms  of  recipro- 
cal supply  as  there  are  subjective  wants. 
For  every  mouth  there  is  the  required 
morsel,  and,  in  general,  a  superabun- 
dant supply.  When  appetite  has  been 
appeased  there  is  satisfaction ;  and,  in 
proportion  as  all  the  organs  act  nor- 
mally, there  is  health.  In  man  this 
law  bears  sway  in  a  threefold  form,  for 
he  has  in  him  three  lives :  life  of  body, 
brain,  and  soul.  Having  three  lives, 
there  are  three  forms  of  growth,  three 
forms  of  eating,  three  forms  of  appetite, 
and  three  forms  of  supply.  The 
physical  life  grows  by  eating  what  the 
physical  appetite  craves:  the  supplies 
here  are  found  in  the  outward  physical 
world.  This  life  can  live  and  grow  on 
bread  alone.  The  intellectual  life  grows 
by  eating  what  the  intellectual  appe- 
tite craves ;  the  supplies  here  are  found 
in  the  truths  of  fact  and  principle  dis- 
coverable in  the  world  of  science.  The 
moral  and  spiritual  life  grows  by  eating 
what  the  moral  and  spiritual  life 
Giavef ;  here  the  supplies  are  f  ouiid  in 


all  the  verities  that  appertain  to  the 
soul  in  relation  to  God  and  the  immor- 
tal life. 

Having  these  three  forms  of  life,  and, 
in  natural  order,  these  three  forms  of 
growth,  eating,  and  appetite,  and,  hav- 
ing these  three  forms  of  supply  from 
three  different  worlds  in  his  environ- 
ment, man  can  have  three  forms  of  sat- 
isfaction: he  can  be  physically,  intel- 
lectually, and  morally  supplied  and  at 
rest.  Therefore  he  can  have  three 
forms  of  health.  He  can  be  whole  in 
body,  mind,  and  soul;  or  he  can  be 
ailing  in  one  department  of  his  being, 
and  well  in  other  respects.  In  order 
to  perfect  health  in  each  life,  there  must 
be  a  perfect  working  of  the  functions 
of  each  in  possession  of  a  perfect  sup- 
ply. A  man  can  have  as  many  forms 
of  hunger,  starvation,  and  death  by 
starvation,  as  he  has  lives.  Without 
food,  good  and  wholesome,  he  starves 
physically;  without  truth  and  enough 
of  it,  and  in  required  variety,  he 
starves  mentally;  and  without  the 
Bible  and  religious  instruction,  he 
starves  spiritually.  As  Joseph  stored 
com  in  Egypt  to  forbid  famine  of  body, 
so  science  stores  at  accessible  points  in- 
tellectual food  to  forbid  mental  famine. 
With  the  same  magnanimity,  revelation, 
natural  and  supematiiral,  stores  up  in 
her  treasuries  supplies  for  the  soul. 
The  inference  here  is  inevitable,  that  if 
a  man  has  in  him  three  lives,  and,  in 
his  prerogative  of  free  will,  can  make 
each  growthful  or  not  according  as  ap- 
petite is  fed  or  not  fed,  then  man  has 
in  him  the  power  of  a  threefold  suicide. 
He  can  take  his  life  physically  by  re- 
fusing food,  or  eating  what  is  injuri- 
ous; he  can  destroy  himself  mentally 
by  abstaining  from  an  intellectual  diet, 
or  feeding  on  untruths ;  and  he  can  be 
the  cause  of  his  self-ruin  spiritually  by 
a  cruel  rejection  of  the  provisions  of 
redemption. 

Thus  far  we  have  been  considering 
life  as  it  develops  normally.  In  its  va- 
rious grades  we  find  it  growing  accord- 
ing to  a  natural  law  inlaid  in  the  con- 
stitutloa.    We  find  it  interfered  with 
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only  by  encroachment  and  want  of 
supply.  Unfallen  human  life  observed 
this  law  in  the  primeval  garden.  But 
this  adherence  to  law  in  an  orderly  un- 
folding did  not  continue.  Sin  entered, 
and  with  it  a  new  factor,  disease.  Our 
world  in  its  sum  total  seems  at  some 
date  to  have  received  a  shock  that  broke 
its  constitution.  Into  all  forms  of  life 
there  enters  a  totally  new  thing,  which 
we  call  disease  ;  a  factor  not  needed  as 
the  complement  to  life,  but  as  the  unal- 
terable enemy  of  all  life.  It  is  one  of 
the  black  angels  tliat  frequent  our 
world,  and  that  are  ubiquitous  in  the 
earth,  everywhere  scattering  the  seeds 
of  death.  Death  could  possibly  have 
taken  place  without  this  agency,  by  a 
simple  withholding  of  diet.  In  this 
case  it  would  be  comparatively  natural. 
When  induced  by  disease  it  is  wholly 
violent.  Still  disease  has  been  so  long 
a  resident  in  the  earth  that  we  are  com- 
pelled to  account  it  naturalized,  so  that 
when  death  comes  even  by  disease  we 
call  it  natural.  But  if  nature  is  the 
author  of  disease,  then  nature  is  incon- 
sistent with  herself.  Why  should  she 
abound  in  materia  mediea,  agencies  that 
counteract  the  diseases  she  induces,  if 
mduce  them  she  does?  Why  give  out 
in  one  hand  what  she  ruthlessly  with- 
draws in  the  other?  Let  us  construe 
disease  then  not  as  a  natural  product, 
but  as  coming  in  that  train  of  evils  su- 
pematurally  induced  upon  the  race  as 
means  of  discipline  in  moral  govern- 
ment. It  is  an  easy  consequence  of 
sin,  itself  wholly  imnatural ;  it  belongs 
to  that  category  of  thorns  and  thistles, 
toil  and  sweat  and  birth- pangs,  visited 
upon  the  race  as  instruments  of  pro- 
bationary discipline  and  culture.  This 
prepares  us  to  notice  the  benignity  of 
nature  in  providing  not  only  for  normal 
but  as  well  for  abnormal  wants.  Not 
only  does  she  provide  for  hunger,  thirst, 
rest,  to  repair  waste  and  recover  tone, 
but  she  is  a  storehouse  of  remedies  for 
disease.  There  are  provisions  not  only 
for  life  when  exhausted  by  expendi- 
ture, but  when  assailed  and  wounded 
bj  assault.     It  is  well  known  that  ani- 


mals when  ill  either  refuse  to  eat,  or, 
eating,  select  a  medicinal  diet.  Such 
food  is  found  in  those  forms  of  supply 
abounding  in  nature  that  are  repelled 
in  a  state  of  health.  Disease  sharpens 
an  instinctive  appetite  for  them,  and 
impels  to  a  search  for  them.  Man  as  a 
physical  being,  diseased,  like  all  ani- 
mals, finds  himself  dependent  for  cure 
on  medicinal  remedies  stored  in  nature. 

We  need  to  notice  here  that  the  abnor- 
mal in  our  world  is  not  confined  to  the 
sphere  ravaged  by  disease.  Disease  is 
a  physical  malady.  In  man,  who  is 
more  than  a  physical  being,  it  may  dis- 
turb and  impair  his  higher  nature,  but 
its  proper  seat  is  the  body.  There  is  a 
more  subtle  force  in  man,  and  amors 
destructive  one,  than  disease,  and  whose 
proper  seat  is  the  soul.  It  is  sin :  what 
disease  is  to  the  body,  sin  is  to  the  spir- 
itual powers  of  man.  The  spheres  in 
which  these  destructive  forces  work 
greatly  differ,  but  such  is  the  organic 
connection  between  them  that  we  are 
quick  to  see  the  natural  alliance  of  sin 
and  disease. 

We  have  seen  that  man  has  in  him 
three  lives;  that  each  life  lives  and 
grows  by  eating ;  that  each  is  charac- 
terized by  hunger,  and  that  if  this  hun- 
ger is  not  relieved,  starvation  will  en- 
sue. But  it  is  a  startling  fact  that  only ' 
one  of  these  lives  can,  for  the  want  of 
supply,  be  starved  to  death;  or,  for  the 
want  of  medicine,  die  of  disease.  The 
intellectual  life,  essentially  indestructi- 
ble, can  for  the  want  of  its  appropriate 
supply  be  starved ;  but  it  will  in  spite 
of  all  drawbacks  get  enough  to  eat  to 
live  on  in  an  immortally  starved  con- 
dition. So  the  third  and  highest  life 
in  man,  also  indestructible,  can  for  the 
want  of  its  required  union  with  Qod 
be  starved,  but  will  in  the  exercise  of 
conscience  get  enough  of  divine  truth 
to  live  immortally  in  a  famished  state. 
But  this  catastrophe  of  living  on  for- 
ever in  a  state  of  intellectual  and  spir- 
itual starvation  may  be  averted.  It  Is 
the  most  needless  calamity  that  can 
take  place  in  the  history  of  the  uni- 
verse.   Why  this  is  true  is  apparent. 
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We  have  seen  how  physical  life  in  the 
earth,  smitten  by  disease,  finds  stored 
in  nature  the  required  remedies,  and 
instinctively  appropriates  them.  Dis- 
ease itself  seems  to  create  an  appetite 
for  a  remedy  that  destroys  it.  So  is  it 
in  the  spiritual  sphere.  Over  against 
the  Intellectual  and  spiritual  life,  im- 
paired by  sin,  and  exposed  to  endless 
want,  we  find  provisions  corresponding 
to  the  created  need  in  what  God  has 
done  for  us  in  the  Gospel.  Health  to 
a  diseased  and  dying  body  may  come 
from  natural  supplies  abounding  in 
materia  medica,  but  recovery  to  a  dead 
and  dying  soul  can  come  only  in  the 
Balm  of  Gilead  and  the  Physician  there. 
As  in  physical  disease  there  is  a  sup- 
pression of  appetite  for  common  food, 
and  a  search  for  a  medicinal  diet,  so  in 
man's  apostate  condition  and  severance 
from  God,  there  is  disclosed  in  the  re- 
mains of  his  fallen  nature,  in  the  intui- 
tions of  reason  and  the  instincts  of  a 
guilty  conscience,  a  longing  after  some 
form  of  deliverance  that  has  an  expi- 
atory value.  Sin  itself  seems  to  evoke 
a  longing  for  a  remedy  that  will  destroy 
it.  Every  idol  is  a  shriek  of  the  soul 
in  its  famished  exile,  every  pagan  altar 
an  inarticulate  cry  for  some  antidote 
that  can  sprinkle  the  heart  from  a  con- 
science foreboding  ill.  A  sick  man 
wants  health,  and  if  he  finds  it  at  all, 
he  finds  it  in  nature's  stores;  a  lost 
man  wants  salvation,  and  if  he  finds  it 
at  all,  he  finds  it  in  Christ  crucified.  A 
burning  fever  is  no  more  scientifically 
allayed  by  a  remedy  that  is  derived 
from  a  Peruvian  tree  than  an  irate  and 
remorseful  conscience  is  supematurally 
pacified  and  quieted  by  the  blood  that 
flowed  from  the  tree  of  the  Cross. 

We  have  now  reached  a  point  where 
a  luminous  advance  is  dependent  on  a 
careful  analysis.  We  have  seen  that 
man  has  three  lives,  physical,  intellec- 
tual, moral ;  his  moral  and  highest  life, 
in  the  unrenewed  state,  terminates  in 
an  inadequate  object,  the  creature,  and 
is,  therefore,  so  completely  a  negation 
of  what  it  should  be  that  it  is  called  a 
dead  life;  or,  if  you  prefer,  a  living 


death.  Mark  here  the  point  of  critical 
interest :  when  the  sinner  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  his  need  turns  to  Christ 
and  believes  on  Him,  he  is  bom  again. 
In  this  change,  his  third  life  has  been 
taken  off  the  creature  as  having  a  su- 
preme interest  and  placed  upon  God 
where  it  originally  belonged ;  and  so, 
being  in  Christ  Jesus,  the  man,  dead 
in  trespasses  and  sins,  is  made  alive 
from  the  dead.  But  the  new  man  that 
is  bom  in  him  is,  to  use  the  apostle's 
figure,  a  babe  in  Christ.  There  exists 
still  in  the  converted  man  the  remains 
of  the  old  nature,  and  these  remains 
are  sununed  up  by  the  apostle  and 
called  the  old  man.  And  now  what 
have  we?  A  marvelous  phenomenon  f 
a  man  with  four  lives  in  him.  The 
physical  and  intellectual  lives  remain ; 
then  we  have  the  new  life,  the  babe  in 
Christ,  called  the  new  man ;  finally  we 
have  a  fourth  life  in  the  remains  of  the 
old  life,  called  by  St.  Paul  the  old 
man.  We  agree  that  when  the  new 
man  was  bom  this  old  man  was  struck 
with  death,  and  is  henceforth  to  live  a 
dying  life.  He  never  absolutely  ex- 
pires until  he  secures  the  death  of  the 
body.  Like  certain  venomous  insects, 
it  dies  with  its  victim.  In  the  9oul  of 
the  renewed  man  then  we  find  two 
lives ;  and  let  us  mark  their  relation  to 
each  other.  In  the  first  place,  the  new 
man  though  a  babe  holds  the  ascend- 
ency. He  is  so  much  the  creation  of 
the  Spirit  that  we  can  say  of  him  that 
he  is  the  child  of  a  king.  In  his  mi- 
nority in  this  world  he  has  to  retain 
his  throne  by  warfare.  The  old  man, 
though  dethroned,  is  not  wholly  over- 
thrown and  asserts  to  the  last  a  tremen- 
dous power.  He  is  never  discoumgcd 
in  his  attempt  to  regain  his  empire. 
We  have  here  an  arena  with  two  com- 
batants in  mortal  struggle.  If  the  com- 
bat is  not  always  raging,  it  is  because 
the  enemy  of  the  new  man,  exhausted, 
suspends  hostility  **for  a  season"  to 
regain  strength  for  a  fresh  onset.  The 
nature  of  this  conflict  and  the  strength 
of  the  contending  parties  is  given  in 
graphic  detail  in  the  seventk  cibA.'^VKx  ^V 
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8t.  Paul's  epistle  to  the  Romans.  Here 
we  see  the  works  of  the  flesh  and  the 
works  of  the  Spirit  in  fierce  contention ; 
but  victory  prevails  in  spite  of  tempo- 
rary repulse  and  seemingly  prolonged 
defects  on  the  side  of  him  in  whose 
veins  flows  the  blood  of  the  Lion  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah.  It  is  because  the 
believer  is  thus  a  duplicate,  has  two 
selves  in  him,  that  self-denial  is  possi- 
ble. One  self,  the  new,  is  pitted  against 
the  old  self.  These  two  selves  are  the 
two  lives  to  which  our  Lord  refers 
when  He  says  **  whosoever  would  save 
his  life  shall  lose  it:  and  whosoever 
shall  lose  his  life  for  My  sake  shall  find 
it.  "  The  self  or  life  which  a  man  re- 
tains, he  can  have  only  at  the  cost  of 
the  sacrifice  of  the  other.  The  self  or 
life  to  be  denied  is  obviously  the  old 
man ;  and  the  growing  babe,  the  new 
man  filled  with  the  Spirit,  is  to  do  the 
work  of  denying.  He  it  is  who,  in 
the  Apostle  Paul,  smote  the  old  man  in 
him  and  kept  him  under  and  brought 
him  into  subjection. 

Our  interest  here  centers  upon  this 
process  of  self-denial  or  self-subjection. 
We  see  when  and  how  it  begins  in  re- 
generation, in  a  new  creature  or  self 
springing  into  being  in  the  soul.  This 
new  arrival  is  a  declaration  of  war.  Be 
not  surprised  to  find  as  we  look  into 
the  nature  of  the  conflict  that  ensues 
that  it  is  reduced  mainly  to  a  question 
of  diet.  We  have  seen  that  all  life 
lives  by  eating ;  and  the  four  lives  we 
find  in  the  believer  must  live  in  this 
way.  The  two  preliminary  or  subor- 
dinate lives  in  him  live  on  natural  food 
as  heretofore;  the  regenerate  or  new 
life  bom  of  the  Spirit  lives  on  a  pecu- 
liar diet,  called  in  the  text  "  the  spirit- 
ual milk  which  is  without  guile. "  The 
foregoing  context  makes  it  cle^r  that 
this  spiritual  milk  is  the  word  of  God 
— a  form  of  diet  never  received  without 
an  appetite  evoked  by  tasting  of  the 
things  of  God  in  Christ  and  finding 
them  to  be  good.  This  new-bom  spir- 
itual man  is  to  live  by  every  word  that 
proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  God. 
It  is  our  Lord  Himself  who  emphasizes 


this  figure  of  the  diet  in  offering  Him- 
self as  the  bread  of  life ;  He  includes 
Himself  in  the  spiritual  milk  which  is 
without  guile.  When  St.  Paul  ex- 
claims, **"  I  live,  yet  not  I,  **  he  has  dis- 
tinct reference  to  himself  as  a  duplicate. 
In  his  first  statement,  **  I  live, "  he 
speaks  without  due  discrimination ;  his 
words  imply  that  the  old  man  in  him 
has  not  been  slain,  and  is  still  ascend- 
ent ;  but,  assured  that  this  is  not  true, 
he  springs  to  a  modification,  **  yet  not 
I,  but  Christ  in  me.  **  In  this  experi- 
ence the  apostle  yields  to  the  condition, 
"Whosoever  will  save  his  life" — by  re- 
covering it  lost — "shall  save  it;"  but 
"  whosoever  will  not  save  his  life  thus, 
shall  lose  it  and  continue  in  death. " 

In  the  text,  St.  Peter,  addressing  be- 
lievers, urges  them  to  exercise  the  ap- 
petite, characteristic  of  new-bom  babes, 
in  their  longing  for  the  spiritual  milk 
of  the  word  which  is  without  guile, 
that  they  may  grow  thereby.  He  as- 
sumes the  existence  of  life,  and  life 
that  is  to  grow  by  eating  in  compliance 
with  an  awakened  appetite.  The  reign 
of  law  is  supreme  in  all  growth.  All 
the  characteristics  of  life  in  the  lower 
kingdoms  of  nature  reappear  here  in 
the  spiritual  sphere.  We  have  seen 
that  all  appetite,  wherever  found,  finds 
its  corresponding  supply  in  its  environ- 
ment. This  is  true  of  the  life  of  tlie 
believer.  That  life  is  divine  in  its  ori- 
gin from  heaven,  and  in  its  nature  spir- 
itual ;  therefore  corresponding  to  it  is 
an  objective  supply  equally  divine  and 
spiritual.  The  spiritual  milk  which  is 
without  guile  is  the  word  of  God,  the 
sum  total  of  revealed  truth.  It  needs 
to  be  kept  in  mind  that  this  world  is 
fitted  up  with  a  view  to  the  need  of  be- 
lievers as  diseased  by  sin,  and  is  there- 
fore a  hospital,  and  all  its  inmates  are 
patients  nourished  upon  a  diet  that  is 
both  nutritious  and  medicinal.  There 
can  be  no  Christian  growth  without 
divinely  medicated  food.  Such  is  the 
diet  furnished  in  the  word  of  God. 
Without  guile,  which  means  unadulter- 
ated, it  is  richly  nutritious,  conducive 
to  growth,  and  remedial  and  sure  to 
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cure.  But  you  ask,  How  about  the 
old  third  life,  now  called  by  the  apos- 
tle the  old  man,  and  which  we  have 
seen  to  be  living  a  dying  life?  Does  it 
grow?  I  reply  that  the  old  man  still 
lives,  but,  struck  with  death,  is  in  a 
mortal  decline;  there  is  growth  too; 
but,  in  proportion  as  the  new  man 
grows  strong,  he  grows  weak.  If  the 
new  life  is  stationary,  the  old  life  holds 
its  own ;  if  it  is  retrograde,  the  old  life 
waxes  and  regains  ascendency,  "sin 
reigns.  "  But  you  say  that  if  the  old 
life  lives  in  any  form,  even  a  lingering 
death,  it  must  have  food,  and  what  is 
it?  This  is  a  vital  question;  can  we 
find  an  answer?  We  have  seen  that 
the  new  life  is  in  spirit  totally  imlike 
the  old  life ;  they  differ  in  kind  as  light 
from  darkness,  Christ  from  Belial ;  and 
cannot  therefore  live  on  the  same  diet, 
unless  it  is  mixed.  Hero  we  fall  upon 
the  great  source  of  weakness  among  be- 
lievers— adulteration  of  food.  The  divine 
plan  for  the  new  life  is  that  it  should  live 
and  grow  **  on  spiritual  milk,  which  is 
without  guile. "  The  word  spiritual 
here  does  not  refer  to  the  Holy  Spirit 
as  the  originator  of  this  diet,  but  to 
the  spirit  of  the  new  life  itself,  with 
which  this  diet  is  perfectly  congruous. 
The  new  life  is  spirit,  and  has  a  diet 
fitted  to  it  as  such  ;  but  the  diet  must  be 
without  guile,  unadulterated,  the  pure 
Word  of  (Jod.  When  the  new  life  has 
this  food,  and  only  this  food,  and 
enough  of  it,  it  hastens  on  to  full 
growth.  Instances  abound  in  the 
Church  of  i)ersons  of  signal  excellence, 
in  whom  this  life  has  had  a  luxurious 
exposition.  But  this  food,  so  nutritious 
and  medicinal  to  the  new  man,  is  innu- 
tritions and  destructive  to  the  old  man. 
The  divine  plan  is  to  kill  the  old  life 
by  the  natural  process  of  starvation — 
give  it  nothing  to  eat  but  what  it  can 
find  on  the  table  set  for  the  new  man. 
It  is  said  that  in  certain  soils  clover  will 
not  grow  under  butternut  trees;  the 
roots  of  the  butternut  extract  from  the 
soil  all  the  elements  the  clover  lives  on, 
and  80  the  clover  starves  and  dies.  It 
la  by  this  same  law  of  death  by  starva- 


tion that  the  old  life  in  believers  is  to 
end  its  career.  But  the  painful  fact  is 
that  its  law  is  not  obeyed.  Strange  as 
it  may  be,  believers  do  not  insist  that 
the  sphritual  milk  they  drink  shall  be 
without  adulteration.  They  allow  a 
mixed  diet — elements  Introduced  that 
are  agreeable  to  the  old  man.  When 
the  diet  is  half  and  half,  when  both  the 
old  and  the  new  man  can  sit  at  the 
same  table  and  partake  of  the  same  food 
with  equal  pleasure,  neither  is  satisfied ; 
both  live  a  stunted  life.  It  is  just  here 
that  wc  find  an  explanation  of  the 
mystery  of  the  weakness  that  abounds 
in  Christian  living.  Believers  half 
live,  because  fed  on  a  diet  half  of 
which  is  prepared  for  the  old  life. 
They  consult  with  fiesh  and  blood. 
They  are  self-indulgent ;  and  the  self 
they  indulge  is  the  old  self.  They 
hanker  after  forbidden  good,  and  God 
grants  them  their  request,  but  sends 
leanness  into  their  souls.  How  few 
believers  within  the  range  of  our  obser- 
vation show  a  perceptible  growth  from 
year  to  year ;  in  how  many  the  new  life 
finds  its  symbol  in  Pharaoh's  lean  kine, 
or  in  the  ears  of  com  blasted  by  the 
east  wind!  In  them  the  old  life  is 
robust  and  well  to  do,  the  new  is 
pinched  and  emaciate.  Why  is  this? 
Because  the  divine  law  of  growth  in  the 
text  is  not  heeded.  Believers  are  not 
studious  as  to  their  diet.  They  do  not 
live  on  the  spiritual  milk  of  the  Word, 
and  insist  that  it  shall  be  witliout  guile. 
They  arc  too  tender  and  sympathetic 
with  the  old  self.  Vigorous  self- 
denial  is  here  demanded ;  and  it  is 
interesting  to  notice  that  in  the  Chris- 
tian warfare  thi*  is  the  Gatling  gun. 
This  denial,  too,  is  all  comprehended  in 
simply  feeding  the  new  life  on  its  re- 
quired diet.  Let  all  believers  live  on 
the  food  given  by  our  Lord  to  the  two 
disciples  on  their  way  to  Emmaus ;  let 
them  all  be  compelled  to  exclaim,  **'  Did 
not  our  hearts  bum  within  us  while  He 
talked  with  us  by  the  way  and  opened 
to  us  the  Scriptures?"— and  the  Church 
of  Qod  on  earth  would  be  at  once  tran&- 
figurod  and  becomft  Ntk^XS^^.   ^^^ 
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need  to  remember  that  the  incarnate 
dwelling-place  of  the  Holy  Ghost  on 
earth  is  the  Word  of  God ;  and  it  is 
only  as  believers  put  themselves  into 
receptive  contact  with  it  that  they  are 
filled  with  Him.  The  diet  they  get 
from  the  Scriptures  is  an  inspiration 
of  their  indwelling  author.  As  tiio 
physician  falls  back  upon  and  utilizes 
the  m  medintriz  tuUunr  for  the  cure  of 
disease,  so  in  the  divine  science  of  re- 
demption, the  Gospel,  in  onler  to  put 
away  all  wickedness  and  all  guile,  and 
hypcK'risies  and  envies,  and  all  evil 
speaking,  falls  back  u|K)n  and  utilizes 
the  new  life  which  it  hjis  unplanted. 
This  order  is  never  introverte<l.  It  is 
always  the  new  man  in  us  that  drives 
out  the  oUl ;  and  to  have  the  strength 
required  to  do  it,  he  must  have  for  his 
diet  the  spiritual  milk  of  the  Word, 
which  is  without  guile. 


OEBIST,  TEE  EINGLIEST  TEAOEEB 
OF  TEE  AGES.* 

By  S.  V.  Leech,  D.D.    [Methodist 
Episcopal],  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

**  Itabbi,  ve  know  that  thou  art  a  teacher 
comefnmi  Ood.  "—John  iii.  2. 

I  esteem  it  an  eminent  honor  to  ad- 
dress this  throng  of  graduates  in  the 
presence  of  this  vast  audience  of  pros- 
pective teachers.  Respecting  the  sub- 
lime life-work  you  confront,  the 
philosopher  Aristotle  dared  co  say, 
"Those  who  eduaite  the  young  well 
are  more  to  ])c  honored  than  are  those 
who  give  them  being,  for  the  art  of 
living  well  is  better  than  life  itself.  " 

The  centuries  have  produced  moral 
teachers  of  celebrity.  With  respect 
and  gratitude,  students  have  hung  on 
their  utterances.  Moses,  the  illustrious 
founder  of  the  Hebrew  nation  and  in- 
stitutions; Sakya-Mouni,  the  distin- 
guished creator  of  Buddhism ;  Confu- 
cius, the  renowned  sage  of  Chhia; 
Zoroaster,  the  builder  of  Parseeism ; 
Socrates,    the    martyred    teacher    of 

^Baccalaureate  discourse  before  the  gnd- 
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Plato;  Calvin,  Arminius,  Luther,  and 
Wesley  are  among  the  famous  moral 
teachers  of  the  world.  But  towering 
over  them  all  is  the  personage  referred 
to  in  the  text  as  "  didaskelos  apo  theou** 
(**  tlie  teacher  from  God  **) .  Sixty  times 
do  the  four  evangelists  refer  to  Jesus 
as  a  teacher  imparting  knowledge — 
a  tutor  guiding  human  Uiought  along 
moral  lines. 

Nicxxlemus,  the  first  of  the  two  Jew- 
ish senators  converted  to  the  C'hristian 
faith,  is  having  a  night  interview  with 
Christ.  He  has  recognized  His  celestial 
origin.  He  is  receiving  his  first  lesson 
from  the  Redeemer  in  the  philosophy 
of  salvation.  He  is  destined  to  defend 
Christ  when  He  shall  stand  before  the 
Sanhedrim.  He  will  remove  His  re- 
mains from  the  cross.  He  will  give  to 
Him  embalmment  and  burial.  He  calls 
Him  "Rabbi,"  or  "Chief  Teacher." 
To  "Christ,  the  Kingliest  Teacher  of 
the  Ages,  "  let  us  direct  our  meditation. 

Tradition  informs  us  that  the  splen- 
dor of  Christ's  features  bafiied  the 
efforts  of  an  artist  in  painting  for  a 
Roman  officer  the  face  of  Jesus.  No 
orator  or  essjiyist  can  perfectly  depict 
Christ  as  the  kingliest  of  the  moral 
teachers  of  earth.  Leonardo  da  Vinci 
knelt  in  prayer  and  invoked  divine  help 
when  about  to  portray  the  Divine  Man 
in  his  creation  known  as  "The  Last 
Supper. "  With  kindred  emotions  of 
reverence  and  responsibility  would  we 
enter  on  the  work  of  this  morning. 

1.  Christ  is  tJie  solitary  moral  teaefier 
elaimi/tg  a  superhuman  and  ^uper- 
angelic  origin. 

Who  among  other  illustrious  teach- 
ers of  morals  and  ethics  ever  claimed  a 
divine, eternal,  and  celestial  nature?  In 
Christ  we  have  a  greater  revelation  and 
interpretation  of  God  than  elsewhere. 
As  at  Rome  we  study  the  marvels  of 
Guido's  fresco,  the  "  Aurora,  "  not  by 
looking  upward  at  the  palatial  dome  it 
graces,  but  by  looking  down'  on  the 
great  circular  mirror  beneath  it,  so  we 
are  to  study  God  the  Father  in  Jesua 
Christ.  Before  heaven's  eldest  arch- 
angel was  created  "  the  Word  (Christ) 
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was  with  Qod  and  the  Word  was  God. " 
Tho  €k)spel8  and  Epistles  are  aglow 
with  evidences  of  the  Deity  of  this 
Teacher  of  the  nations.  Holding  up 
His  perfect  humanity,  it  cries,  **£cce 
Homo!"  and  lifting  more  loftily  His 
supremo  divinity,  it  exclaims,  **£ccc 
Deus!"  The  Father's  natural  attri- 
butes—eternity, foreknowledge,  su- 
premacy, immutability,  omnipotence, 
omniscience,  omnipresence,  wisdom 
and  self-existence — the  New  Testa- 
ment ascril)es  to  Jesus.  Go<i's  moral 
perfections — blessedness,  benevolence, 
compassion,  faithfulness,  forl)earance, 
goodness,  holiness,  impartiality,  jus- 
tice, mercy,  freedom,  and  truthfulness — 
it  lavishes  on  Christ.  The  divine  titles 
it  showers  on  Him.  He  received  the 
adoration  of  the  dying  Stephen.  John 
represents  the  celestial  hosts  as  offering 
ceaseless  worship  to  Him.  In  marvel- 
ous utterances.  He  claimed  equality 
with  the  Father.  His  divine  creden- 
tials were  attested  by  a  scries  of  bril- 
liant miracles.  He  spoke  to  the  jars 
at  Cana  filled  with  water,  and  the 
crystal  liquid  blushed  into  crimsoned 
wine.  Tossed  among  the  white  caps 
that  crested  the  stormy  breast  of  the 
lake.  He  bade  them  be  calm,  and  they 
fell  at  once  into  repose.  He  held  a  few 
loaves  before  the  hungry  thousands,  and 
they  expanded  into  food  sufficient  for 
the  multitude.  His  ears  caught  the 
plaintive  appeal  of  a  blind  beggar  for 
sight,  anci  He  conferred  on  Him  an  un- 
clouded view  of  sky  and  city.  He  saw 
a  widow  following  her  only  son  to  the 
sepulcher;  a  distinguished  father  be- 
moaning his  dead  daughter;  sisters 
weeping  at  the  front  of  a  brother's 
tomb— and  He  returned  to  them  alive 
the  beloved  ones  whose  visible  presence 
they  craved.  Proofs  of  the  Deity  of 
Christ  bcstud  the  sacred  oracles  as  the 
stars  spangle  the  fields  of  the  night. 
Annihilate  the  doctrine  of  the  divine 
origin  of  this  Teacher,  and  men  will 
witness  the  fall  of  the  doctrine  of  a 
vicarious  sacrifice  for  sin ;  the  enthrone- 
ment of  uncertainty  in  Christian  ex- 
perience ;  the  banishment  of  the  dogma 


of  spiritual  purification  by  the  blood  of 
the  cross,  and  Christianity  will  sink  to 
the  level  of  Oriental  systems  of  religious 
faith.  If  Christ  was  a  created  moral 
Teacher,  the  statements  of  Evangelists 
and  Apostles  arc  misleading,  and  primi- 
tive saints  surrendered  life  in  martyr- 
dom for  a  baseless  fiction.  Christianity 
stands  permeated  with  strength  or 
weakness  according  to  its  response  to 
the  question,  "What  think  ye  of 
Christ?" 

When  a  group  of  literary  men  asked 
Daniel  Webster  if  he  could  understimd 
the  two- fold  nature  of  Christ,  his  reply 
was :  "  No,  I  would  be  ashamed  to  ac- 
knowledge Him  as  my  Saviour  if  I 
could  comprehend  Him.  I  need  a 
superhuman  Saviour — one  so  great  and 
glorious  that  I  cannot  comprehend 
Him. " 

The  denial  of  the  supreme  divinity  of 
Christ  has  met  with  a  general  failure  in 
its  mission  from  the  days  of  Cerinthus 
and  Marcion  to  this  date.  But  it  has 
poisoned  the  theological  thought  of  a 
multitude.  The  poison  that  ended  the 
life  of  Alexander  VI.  of  Italy  was  no 
less  destructive  because  it  was  con- 
cealed in  a  glass  of  wine.  The  virus 
that  sent  to  tbe  grave  Sir  Thomas  Over- 
bury  was  not  the  less  fatal  because  it 
was  hidden  in  a  jelly  handed  to  him  by 
a  fascinating  lady.  The  bite  of  the  asp 
that  closed  the  career  of  Cleopatra  was 
not  the  less  deadly  because  the  reptile 
rested  on  roses.  Doctrinal  poison  is 
none  the  less  mortal  because  the  pen  of 
a  prince  in  erudition  inscribes  on  it  the 
word  "  scholarship.  **  As  the  Roman 
Senate  gave  its  decree  that  Christ  should 
be  the  supreme  God  of  the  Roman 
empire,  so,  by  an  almost  unanimous 
decision,  bave  the  learned  men  of  the 
Christian  civilization  given  their  verdict 
in  favor  of  the  supreme  divinity  of 
Jesus  as  the  coequal  and  copartner  of 
Gk)d  the  Father.  As  the  English  peers 
at  the  coronation  of  George  III.  laid 
their  subordinate  diadems  at  his  royal 
feet,  so  the  great  congress  of  evan- 
gelical theological  scholars  recognize 
in  Christ  a  divine  teacher — "  ct(^\&ii^  \^t5sav 
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Qod" — and  they  would  "crown  Him 
Lord  of  all. " 

2.  Chriid  mrpasses  all  other  moral 
teachers  in  wealth  of  information ,  celes- 
tial equipment  for  His  itk?rk\  and  the  su- 
perlative importance  of  Jlis  themes. 

Concerning  His  mission  to  the  na- 
tions, He  always  claimed  that  lie  spoke 
by  authority  of  God ;  that  Ills  relation  to 
mankind  was  ambassadorial  and  repre- 
sentative, and  that  His  equipment  w^as 
heavenly.  Who  among  the  famous 
teachers  who  preceded  or  have  suc- 
ceeded Him  has  said  :  **'  As  my  Father 
has  taught  Me,  I  speak  Uiese  things ;  ** 
**  My  doctrine  is  not  Mine,  but  His  that 
sent  Me  ;"  **  I  have  not  spoken  of  My- 
self, but  the  Father  that  sent  Me.  Ho 
gave  Mo  commandment  what  I  should 
say  and  what  I  should  speak  *^?  An 
evangelist  says  of  His  instructions,  "  He 
taught  as  one  having  authority.  "  Grod 
specially  qualified  Him  for  His  state- 
ments of  cardinal  truths.  Every  utter- 
ance of  Christ  was  under  immediate 
inspiration  of  Ood.  Fifty  times  He 
announced  His  union  with  the  Father. 
He  said  :  **  He  that  hath  seen  Me  hath 
seen  the  Father.  **  ^  Believest  thou 
not  that  I  am  in  the  Father  and  the 
Father  in  Me?  The  words  that  I  speak 
unto  you  I  speak  not  of  Myself,  but  the 
Father  that  dwelleth  in  Me,  He  doeth 
the  works.  "  The  connection  between 
the  mind  of  Jesus  and  the  divine 
throne  was  as  intimate  as  that  between 

j|he  sun  and  solar  light.  The  Holy 
Spirit  overshadowed  and  influenced  all 

^f  His  thoughts,  utterances,  and  deeds. 
He  is  the  solitary  person  of  history 

*  laiming  a  divine  corporeal  paternity. 
At  His  baptism  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  the 
embodiment  of  a  dove,  sat  upon  His 
brow  and  overshadowed  the  physical, 
intellectual,  and  moral  factors  of  His 
nature.  Before  His  former  neighbors 
at  Nazareth,  He  publicly  declared  that 
He  was  the  divine  one  referred  to, 
when,  eight  centuries  before  His  incar- 
nation, Isaiah  wrote :  **  The  spirit  of  the 
Lord  is  upon  me,  because  the  Lord 
hath  anointed  me  to  preach  good  ti- 
dings unto  the  meek ;  He  hath  sent  mo 


to  bind  up  the  broken-hearted ;  to  pro- 
claim liberty  to  the  captives,  and  the 
opening  of  the  prison  to  tliem  that  are 
bound. "  He  told  the  Pharisees  that 
the  Holy  Spirit  conferred  on  Him  the 
powTr  to  cast  out  demons  from  demo- 
niacs. His  whole  tripartite  manhood 
was  imbued  and  permeated  by  divine 
influence.  Referring  to  tliis  fact.  John 
said :  "  God  gave  not  the  spirit  by 
measure  unto  Him. "  Where  in  his- 
tory is  there  a  teacher  speaking  under 
such  divine  control,  celestial  directing 
agency,  and  the  continuous  ascendency 
of  the  Spirit  of  God? 

Read  the  biographies  and  literary 
creations  of  the  teachers  of  the  past. 
How  little  the  wisest  of  them  knew ! 
Sakya-Mouni,  the  foimder  of  Bud- 
dhism, incorporated  no  idea  of  one 
supreme  God  in  his  religious  philos- 
ophy. He  never  claimed  divine  inspira- 
tion for  his  theories.  He  denied  the 
existence  of  all  spiritual  beings,  and 
claimed  that,  to  seek  Nirvana,  the  ex- 
tinction of  being  was  the  highest 
manifestation  of  human  wisdom.  Con- 
fucius never  pretended  to  have  received 
his  utterances  from  God.  He  never 
spoke  kindly  of  a  woman.  He  sacri- 
ficed to  tlie  spirits  of  his  ancestors. 
He  made  no  statement  concerning  the 
immortality  of  the  soul.  Zoroaster 
taught  tlie  Persians  and  others  to  offer 
sacrifices  to  mythological  deities  and  to 
the  sun,  moon,  and  stars.  Brahman  ism 
is  but  the  lowest  philosophy  of  panthe- 
ism. Its  devotees  worship  water,  fire, 
and  the  astronomical  orbs,  besides  such 
imaginary  deities  as  Brahma,  Vishnu, 
and  Siva.  The  transmigration  of 
hiunan  souls  for  ages  through  succes- 
sive generations  of  beasts,  reptiles, 
and  birds  is  its  idea  of  the  future  life. 
Its  religious  rites  of  penance  and  beg- 
gary have  populated  the  sacred  rivers 
with  suicides  and  the  soil  of  the  Indian 
Empire  with  mendicants.  Mohammed- 
anism is  the  most  sensual  form  of 
Unitarianism.  The  Koran  is  replete 
with  childish  superstitions.  The  re- 
ligion of  absolute  fatalism,  it  teaches 
that  all  human  actions  and  desUnieBaie 
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already  determined,  beyond  the  possi- 
bility of  the  control  or  modification  of 
men. 

The  wisest  human  teachers  have  had 
little  knowledge.  Well  said  the  emi- 
nent Isaac  Newton  :  "*  I  do  not  know 
what  I  may  appear  to  be  to  tliose  about 
me,  but  to  myself  I  appear  only  as  a 
boy  playing  upon  the  seashore,  and 
diverting  myself  by  now  and  then  find- 
ing a  pebble,  or  a  prettier  shell  than 
ordinary,  while  the  great  ocean  of  truth 
lies  all  undiscovered  around  me.  ^  The 
knowledge  possessed  by  men  like  Plato, 
Newton,  and  Sir  William  Jones  has 
been  only  a  bouquet  from  a  world-wide 
conservatory  of  facts — only  a  cup  of 
spray  drops  from  a  Niagara  of  impor- 
tant truths. 

But  Jesus  knew  all  things.  The  in- 
spired Apostle  beautifully  says :  **  In 
Him  dwelt  all  of  the  fulness  of  the  God- 
head bodily. "  As  a  teacher  He  re- 
peatedly annoimced  that  He  could  read 
the  secret  thoughts  of  His  auditors. 
His  divine  mind  saw  the  events  trans- 
piring in  heaven  and  on  earth.  Every 
fact  of  existing  truth  lay  before  his  in- 
tellectual vision  continuously,  as  hu- 
man features  lie  on  the  mirror  they  con- 
front. He  saw  the  farthest  star  on  its 
orbital  march  and  the  humblest  pansy 
that  unfolded  on  the  mountain  slope. 
His  gaze  was  telescopic  and  micro- 
scopic— taking  in  the  far  and  near, 
the  great  and  small,  and  the  particu- 
lars of  history  from  the  creation  to  the 
adjournment  of  the  final  judgment. 
Back  of  His  utterances  lay  an  infinite 
thesaurus  of  knowledge.  Hence  His 
themes  were  of  surpassing  importance 
as  related  to  time  and  eternity.  With 
the  sweep  of  His  divine  hand,  He  struck 
down  all  false  and  typical  systems  of 
religious  faith,  and  then  on  massive 
foundations,  and  by  divine  authority. 
He  erected  the  palatial  temple  of  our 
Holy  Christianity. 

To  this  Kingiiest  Teacher  of  the  ages 
men  have  gone  for  18  centuries  for  au- 
thoritative information  as  to  the  vicari- 
ous nature  of  the  atonement — the  vital 
relation  of  the  grace  called  ** faith**  to 


human  salvation,  the  character  and 
necessity  of  regeneration,  the  lessen- 
tial  facts  of  eschatology,  the  present 
enthronement  of  the  administration  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  a  correct  map  of 
the  solitary  path  from  earth  to  heaven. 

His  reasoning  was  comprehensible  to 
the  educated  and  the  illiterate.  The 
common  people  heard  with  gladness 
His  simple  but  mighty  announcements 
of  truth.  His  doctrinal  utterances  were 
as  transparent  as  crystal.  His  parables 
were  like  diamonds  burning  in  rims  of 
pearls.  While  the  productions  of  other 
illustrious  teachers  are  read  by  a  few 
scholarly  men,  the  words  of  Christ  are 
being  studied  by  multiplied  millions, 
and  are  already  translated  into  two  hun- 
dred of  the  languages  and  dialects  of 
the  world.  While  their  names  kindle 
but  meager  enthusiasm,  the  name  of 
Jesus  is  greeted  by  transcendent  accla- 
mations of  applause  on  earth,  and  is 
welcomed  by  the  ceaseless  praises  of 
the  angels  and  redeemed  hosts  of 
heaven.  Christ '  s  utterances  are  to-day 
the  highest  authority  in  literature,  and 
from  His  words  supreme  jurists  take 
no  appeal. 

8.  Christ  is  the  solitary  moral  teacher 
who  has  perfectly  exemplified  the  system 
He  taught,  and  placed  a  perfect  example 
before  the  icarld. 

The  private  and  public  lives  of  other 
renowned  moral  teachers  have  been 
crowded  with  blemishes.  God  refused 
to  permit  Moses  to  enter  the  land  of 
promise  because  of  his  misdeeds.  Cal- 
vin had  his  defects  of  character,  Lu- 
ther his  failings,  and  Wesley  his  weak- 
nesses. In  Christ's  career  all  conceiv- 
able virtues  blended  as  symmetrically 
as  the  seven  colors  in  the  rainbow.  In 
absolute  perfection  His  character  stands 
majestic,  unique,  and  In  solitude  among 
those  of  the  model  men  of  the  race. 
He  breathed  the  atmosphere  of  uncor- 
rupted  sanctity.  Purity  filled  His  in- 
ner life  and  flashed  out  in  His  every 
word.  He  completely  illustrated  the 
moral  graces  He  recommended  to  others. 
He  stands  the  ideal  and  peerless  teacher 
among  the  most  celebrated  inBtx\ysX£8i% 
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of  the  centuries.  Eac^h  virtue  reachc<l 
maturity  and  then  took  its  position  in 
a  full  and  resplendent  constellation  of 
excellencies.  Ho  publicly  challenged 
His  foes  to  name  a  flaw  in  His  charac- 
ter or  a  defect  in  His  moral  conduct. 
His  was  the  life  that  Goldsmith  pic- 
tun'd  in  the  line,  ^  He  allured  to  heaven 
and  led  the  way.  **  His  was  the  exam- 
ple Shakespeare  delineated  when  he 
wrote,  "■  He  hath  a  daily  lx*auty  in  His 
life.  **  To  His  matchless  exempliflca- 
tion  of  His  teachings  liberalists  in  theo- 
logical di>ctrines  have  paid  eloquent 
tributes,  led  by  such  scholars  as  Kant, 
Fiohte,  Uichter,  Goethe,  KoiLsseau, 
Carlyle,  Kenan,  and  Strauss.  His  is  the 
only  |>erfect  life  humanity  has  seen. 
The  New  Testament  writers  emphasizx; 
the  spiritual  beauty  of  Christ.  Teach- 
ing His  disciples  humility.  He  served 
tliem  at  suppMir,  washed  their  feet,  and 
told  them  that  Ho  sought  not  His  own 
glory  nor  craved  honor  from  men.  In- 
culcating obedience.  He  told  them  that 
His  loftiest  ambition  was  to  do  His 
Father's  will,  and  as  He  approacheil 
the  cross  He  looked  heavenward  and 
exclaimed,  **I  have  glorilietl  Thee  on 
the  earth;  I  have  finished  the  work 
Thou  hast  given  Me  to  do.  "  Enforcing 
self-abnegation  for  human  gooil,  He  had 
no  cottage  in  which  to  lay  His  own 
head,  and  was  compelled  to  work  a  mir- 
acle in  order  to  secure  a  coin  to  pay 
the  Roman  Government  for  a  legal  right 
to  live.  Recommending  meekness.  He 
was  profoimdly  silent  when  wrongs 
were  heaped  on  Him  before  Herod  and 
Pilate. 

Impressing  on  men  the  duty  of  a  life 
of  active  philanthropy,  His  life  was  re- 
plete with  moral  toil.  His  earliest  re- 
corded words  were,  "  Wist  ye  not  that 
I  must  be  about  My  Father's  business?" 
His  career,  more  than  any  in  the  chron- 
icles of  time,  illustrated  Paul's  remark, 
"No  man  liveth  unto  himself.  "  Amid 
the  darkest  environment,  fidelity  to  duty 
rose  like  the  pillar  of  fire  that  piloted 
the  marching  H(;brews.  His  heroism 
in  peril  was  only  excelled  by  His  pas- 
siveness  under  reproach.     The  motives 


that  gave  complexion  to  His  words  and 
deeds  were  as  pure  as  the  sea  of  glass 
seen  by  John  from  Patmos.  Faultless 
beauty  so  investetl  His  character  and 
life  that,  both  as  He  began  and  closed 
His  public  teachings,  the  Father  spoke 
from  heaven  and  said,  **■  This  is  My  be- 
loved Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased.  ** 

4.  The  influence  and  atteraneet  of  no 
other  moral  Uaclu^r  hate  tcroftght  such 
jienonal,  social,  politieal,  educational, 
and  moral  transformntiom  among  men. 

The  earthquake  sliock  that  burieil 
Lisbon  in  1755  vibrated  until  it  was 
felt  throughout  Europe  and  among 
the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 
Christ's  teachings  and  influence  began 
the  transfiguration  of  the  entire  world. 
When  He  ascended  tliis  great  hall  would 
have  held  His  followers ;  but  to-day  they 
number,  as  nominal  Christians,  half  of 
the  population  of  the  world.  In  less 
than  four  centuries  after  His  crucifixion 
the  Roman  Senate  voted  Him  the  su- 
preme God  of  the  Roman  Empire.  His 
teachings  pioneered  the  overthrow  ol 
idolatry,  brutal  sports,  the  degradation 
of  womanhood  and  childhood,  slavery, 
popular  illiteracy,  opc»n  liix^ntiousness. 
polygamy,  and  manifold  evils  among 
the  nations  of  the  world.  Popular  edu- 
cation ;  political  liberty ;  the  press ; 
schools,  colleges,  universities ;  asylums 
for  the  insane,  the  blind,  the  deaf,  tlie 
dumb,  the  magdalen,  the  poor,  tlie 
orphan,  the  inebriate;  the  elevation 
of  womanhood  and  childhood ;  and  tlie 
churches  and  Sunday  schools  of  Chris- 
tian civilizjition,  are  some  of  the  fruits 
of  the  system  founded  by  Christ. 
Wliat  have  Buddhism,  Bralimanism, 
Mohammedanism,  Sintuism,  Parsee- 
ism,  Confucianism,  and  the  other  false 
religions  of  the  world  done  for  the  in- 
dividual sanctification,  the  domestic 
uplifting,  the  social  purification,  the 
governmental  exaltation,  the  educa- 
tional elevation,  or  the  moral  ennoble- 
ment of  the  nations  over  which  they 
have  had  and  now  have  sway?  But 
wherever  the  teachings  of  Jesus  have 
been  received,  Christianity  has  seen  the 
wilderness  blossom  as  the  rose.    Ixmg 
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lines  of  historians,  from  Justin  Martyr 
and  Amobius  down  to  Milman  and 
Quiz6t,  have  eloquently  described  the 
triumphal  march  and  vast  and  varied 
achievements  of  Christianity.  Like 
the  famous  Duke  of  Marlborough,  it 
has  never  entered  on  a  campaign  with- 
out success.  Like  Edward  the  Black 
Prince,  it  has  always  seen  victory 
perching  on  its  banners.  Hours  would 
be  consumed  were  its  chief  achievements 
enumerated  as  related  to  the  fields  of 
personal  regeneration,  family  purifica- 
tion, the  elevation  of  art,  literature, 
science,  scholarship,  legislation,  civil 
jurisprudence,  the  rights  of  women  and 
serfs,  and  the  general  cleansing  of  the 
ethics  of  nations  and  of  the  moral  life 
of  mankind. 

The  influence  of  this  Kingly  Teacher 
of  Palestine  will  continue  to  enlarge  in 
all  nationalities  and  expand  in  all  of  the 
cities  and  villages  of  the  world.  It  will 
invade  each  heathen  community  and 
win  coronation.  It  will  successfully 
assail  every  false  system  of  religious 
faith,  however  venerable.  It  will  make 
assault  on  popular  ignorance  until  the 
children  of  all  lands  bask  in  the  sun- 
shine of  culture.  It  will  make  hostile 
encroachment  on  political  corruption 
until  an  ideal  ballot-l)ox  and  pure  mu- 
nicipal administration  shall  be  crowning 
glories  of  every  city  in  this  Republic. 
It  will  make  steady  advancement  on 
gigantic  public  evils  until  distilleries, 
breweries,  saloons,  gambling-tables, 
and  recognized  brothels  shall  be  mere 
Incidents  of  history.  It  will  so  march 
forward  on  the  avarice  of  employers 
and  the  mistakes  of  their  struggling 
employees  that  at  the  bridal  altar  of 
permanent  wedlock  Capital  and  I^abor 
shall  Join  their  right  hands  and  each 
say  unto  the  other :  ^  I  take  thee  to  be 
my  life  partner,  to  have  and  to  hold, 
from  this  day  forward,  for  better,  for 
worse,  for  richer,  for  poorer,  in  sick- 
ness and  in  health,  to  love  and  to  cher- 
ish,  till  death  us  do  part,  and  accursed 
be  the  political  demagogues  who  may 
seek  our  separation ;  for  what  God  hath 
joined  together  let  no  man  put  asun- 


der."  Six  centuries  before  the  birth 
of  this  greatest  of  teachers.  Daniel  saw 
the  universal  conquests  of  Christianity 
and  wrote :  ^  I  saw  in  the  night  visions ; 
and  behold,  one  like  the  Son  of  Man 
came  with  the  clouds  of  heaven,  and 
came  to  the  Ancient  of  Days,  and  they 
brought  Him  near  before  Him.  And 
there  was  given  Him  dominion  and 
glory,  and  a  kingdom,  that  all  people, 
nations,  and  languages  should  serve 
Ilim.  **  John,  the  last  survivor  among 
the  twelve  disciples  of  the  illustrious 
Teacher  of  Palestine,  was  divinely  per- 
mitted to  hear  ^  great  voices  in  heaven 
saying,  'the  kingdoms  of  this  world 
ARE  become  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord 
and  of  His  Christ,  and  He  shall  reign 
forever  and  ever. ' " 

Before  me  are  1,200  candidates  for 
future  teacherahips  and  a  large  class  of 
graduates.  Remember  that  Diogenes 
closed  his  own  school  that  he  might  lis- 
ten to  the  words  of  the  great  teacher, 
Socrates.  In  the  four  €k)spels  He  speaks 
who  overshadows  the  kingly  instruc- 
tors of  the  past.  He  is  the  Divine  Tutor, 
in  whom  Paul  declared  that  the  treas- 
ures of  wisdom  and  knowledge  lay  hid. 
Pay  to  Him  the  divine  honor  that  He 
merits.  Have  His  image  stam{>ed  on 
each  and  all  of  your  endowments.  liCt 
your  thought  and  affection  turn  toward 
Him,  as  the  sunflower  turns  sunward 
throughout  the  day,  to  drink  in  His  light 
and  warmth.  Say  with  Judson,  "  I  do 
not  desire  to  be  like  Peter  or  Paul,  but 
only  like  Christ. "  Heed  the  dying 
words  of  the  gifted  young  Dudley 
Tyng :  **  Stand  up  for  Jesus.  "  So  in- 
terlace Christ's  example  and  precepts 
with  your  own  experience  and  profes- 
sional life  that  you  may  say  with  the 
majestic  champion  of  Christianity. 
**  For  me  to  live  is  Christ.  "  May  your 
future  continuously  echo  the  celestial 
acclaim,  **  Worthy  is  the  Lamb  that  was 
slain  to  receive  power  and  riches  and 
wisdom  and  strength  and  honor  and 
glory  and  blessing. " 

Some  men  can  put  their  light  under 
a  bushel  without  making  the  bushel 
very  bright. 
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THS  JOT  ZN  TEE  HFE  OF  JESUS. 

By  Rev.  William  C.  Schakffer, 
Ph.D.  [Reformed],  IIuntinodon, 
Pa. 

Thue  things  hate  I wpolcen  unto  you^  that 
My  joy  might  remain  in  you,  and  that 
your  jity  might  be  JuU, — John  xv.  11. 

Who  for  the  joy  thiU  ita^i  $et  before  Jlim 
endured  the  crass,  despising  the  sfiamr, 
and  is  set  doun  at  the  rigJU  Juind  of 
the  throne  of  God,  — Heb.  xii.  2. 

The  common  conception  of  the  earth- 
ly life  of  Jesus  is  that  which  is  embodied 
in  the  title,  "  The  Man  of  Sorrows.  "  I 
suppose  tliat  most  persons  who  have 
given  the  subject  any  consideration  have 
pictured  Him  as  a  sad  and  sorrowful 
figure,  with  very  little  in  all  Uis  earthly 
life  to  relieve  the  heavy  load  of  suffer- 
ing which  He  carried  from  the  manger 
to  the  cross.  It  is  not  difUcult,  I  think, 
to  account  for  this  conception.  Isaiah 
drew  a  picture  of  a  suffering  Saviour 
hundreds  of  years  before  the  Christ 
was  bom ;  and  so  true  to  reality  is  the 
picture,  that  the  whole  world  has  rec- 
ognized in  it  a  description  of  the  life  of 
Jesus.  "  He  was  despised  and  rejected 
of  men ;  a  man  of  sorrows,  and  ac- 
quainted with  grief :  and  we  hid,  as  it 
were,  our  faces  from  Him ;  He  was  de- 
spised, and  we  esteemed  Him  not. 
Surely  He  has  borne  our  griefs  and 
carried  our  sorrows :  yet  we  did  esteem 
Him  stricken,  smitten  of  God,  and 
afflicted.  But  lie  was  wounded  for  our 
transgressions.  He  was  bruised  for  our 
iniquities:  the  chastisement  of  our 
peace  was  upon  Him. "  His  life,  as 
described  in  the  four  Gospels,  answers 
in  full  to  the  prediction.  That  He  was 
"the  man  of  sorrows"  spoken  of  by 
Isaiah,  admits  of  no  doubt;  and  the 
popular  conception,  to  which  we  have 
referred,  is  hence  in  so  far  correct. 

Yet  Jesus  Himself  speaks  of  His  joy ; 
and  He  refers  to  it  as  sufficient  to  give 
to  the  disciples  fulness  of  joy.  In  His 
farewell  address  He  said  to  them, 
"  These  things  have  I  spoken  unto  you, 
that  My  joy  might  remain  in  you,  and 


that  your  joy  might  be  full. "  In  His 
great  high-priostly  prayer  He  again  re- 
fers to  it,  praying  the  Father  that  they 
might  have  his  joy  **  fulfilled  in  them- 
selves** (John  xvii.  13).  St.  Luke  re- 
cords an  instance  where  this  joy  of 
His  life  broke  forth  into  fervent  thanks- 
giving and  praise  (Luke  x.  21). 
And  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  speaks  of  a  vision  of  joy 
which  Jesus  had,  and  which  made  the 
sufferings  and  shame  of  the  cross  fade 
away  into  insignificance  (Heb.  xii.  2). 

Can  we  reconcile  these  two  pictures? 
Can  it  be  true  that  Jesus  was  **  the  num 
of  sorrows"  descril)ed  by  Isaiah,  and 
yet  possessed  of  a  joy  such  as  is  im- 
plied in  these  other  statements?  Can 
the  two  things  exist  side  by  side  in  the 
same  life? 

Undoubtedly  tliey  may.  There  may 
be  such  an  inner  serenity  and  peace 
that  it  becomes  a  perpetual  well-spring 
of  joy,  and  yet  the  possessor  may  be 
placed  in  such  surroundings  that  there 
will  be  a  flood  of  sorrows  brought 
upon  him  from  beyond.  The  life  of 
many  an  earnest  Christian  worker  and 
sufferer  bears  testimony  to  this  fact. 
This  is  especially  true  of  the  earthly 
life  of  Jesus.  The  sorrow  which  He 
suffered  was  from  without.  Isaiah  is 
very  particular  in  saying,  "  Surely  He 
has  borne  our  griefs  and  carried  out 
sorrows.  ...  He  was  wounded  for 
our  transgressions,  He  was  bruised  for 
our  iniquities ;  the  chastisement  of  our 
peace  was  upon  Him.  "  There  were  no 
griefs  and  sorrows  of  His  own  which 
He  had  to  bear ;  but  as  the  Great  Phy- 
sician, He  so  entered  into  sympathy 
with  us,  that  in  effecting  our  cure  He 
Himself  bore  our  griefs  and  carried  our 
sorrows.  His  sorrow  all  came  upon 
Him  from  without.  From  within  there 
was  a  perpetual  well-spring  of  Joy,  as 
wide  and  deep  as  the  being  of  Almighty 
God. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  form  an  ade- 
quate picture  of  the  life  of  Jesus  we 
must  study  also  this  other  side.  We 
miss  much  of  His  blessed  example  if 
we  fail  to  recognize  this.     Many  a  prac- 
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tical  lesson  which  His  life  teaches  is 
lost,  unless  we  can  realize  what  He 
means  when  Ho  says,  **  My  joy,  "  and 
\inless  we  can  in  some  measure  analyze 
the  sources  whence  His  joy  came. 

In  order  to  get  a  realizing  sense  of 
the  joy  that  was  His,  let  us  look  at  a  few 
facts.  At  the  very  opening  of  His  min- 
istry we  find  Him  at  a  marriage  feast ; 
and  not  only  did  He  participate  in  the 
festivities,  but  He  even  performed  a 
miracle  to  help  its  cheer.  How  differ- 
ent in  this  respect  was  He  from  John 
the  Baptist  I  The  Baptist  dwelt  in  the 
wilderness,  lived  on  locusts  and  wild 
honey,  and  shunned  the  pleasures  of  life 
that  he  might  escape  its  ills.  Jesus, 
on  the  other  hand,  freely  mingled  in 
the  society  of  men.  Frequently  we  find 
Him  at  feasts.  He  was  no  ascetic ;  but 
by  His  example  and  participation,  He 
bestowed  His  benediction  upon  the  in- 
nocent and  legitimate  enjoyments  of 
life. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  the  sources  of 
joy  in  His  life,  bearing  in  mind  that 
the  flood  of  sorrows  came  upon  Him 
from  without,  while  the  spring  of  joy 
is  to  be  sought  within,  in  the  conditions 
and  in  the  communion  of  His  inner  life. 

1.  The  primal  source  of  joy  is  to  be 
found  in  His  unbroken  eommunion  triih 
the  Father  and  the  whole  heavenly  world. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  Jesus  was  truly 
human.  He  was  very  man  as  well  as 
very  God.  As  the  Son  of  man,  His 
life  was  subject  to  all  the  conditions 
and  requirements  of  our  human  life. 
He  needed  food  and  drink  and  rest  for 
His  body.  So  He  needed  the  commu- 
nion and  sympathy  of  kindred  spirits 
for  the  comfort  and  strength  of  His 
spirit.  How  touching  is  the  scene  in 
Ctethsemane,  when  in  His  deep  distress 
He  turned  to  His  disciples  and  rebuked 
them  when  He  found  them  asleep,  say- 
ing :  **  What,  could  ye  not  watch  with 
Me  one  hour?**  Above  all.  He  needed 
the  communion  of  His  human  spirit 
with  the  Divine.  St.  Augustine  gave 
utterance  to  the  deepest  need  of  the 
human  spirit  when  he  said,  ^'Thou 
madest  us  for  Thyself,  O  Qod,  and 


our  heart  is  restless  until  it  rests  in 
Thee.  "  As  the  ideal  man,  Jesus  had 
that  need  as  much  as  any  of  us. 

We  know,  moreover,  that  in  the  case 
of  Jesus  this  deepest  need  of  the  human 
spirit  was  most  fully  met.  We  know 
not  at  what  period  of  His  life  He  woke 
up  to  the  consciousness  of  His  peculiar 
relation  to  the  Father.  We  know  that 
He  possessed  it  at  the  age  of  twelve ; 
for  on  no  other  basis  can  we  explain 
His  answer  to  His  mother,  "  Wist  ye 
not  that  I  must  be  about  my  Father's 
business  ?  **  From  that  day  onward  His 
communion  with  the  Father  certainly 
never  was  broken.  How  often  we  find 
Him  alone  and  on  the  mountain,  en- 
gaged in  prayer  I  And  He  did  not  sim- 
ply say  His  prayers  and  then  have  done 
with  it,  as  it  is  to  be  feared  so  many  of 
us  often  do ;  but  He  continued  whole 
nights  in  communion  with  the  Father. 
As  when  a  son  or  daughter  returns  from 
a  distant  journey,  the  whole  family 
sometimes  sit  up  for  hours  in  the  night 
in  sweet  converse,  so  Jesus,  when  He 
had  been  far  out  over  the  wilderness  of 
this  world,  tarried  long  on  His  return 
in  sweet  communion  with  His  Father. 

In  His  conversation  with  Nicodcmus 
Jesus  said,  **  And  no  man  hath  ascended 
up  to  heaven  but  He  that  came  down 
from  heaven,  even  the  Son  of  man 
which  is  in  heaven.  "  Notice  that  He 
does  not  say,  the  Son  of  Gk>d  which  is 
in  heaven,  but  ^the  Son  of  man  which  is 
in  heaven.  **  Though  on  earth,  min- 
gling in  its  daily  affairs  and  sharing 
in  toil  like  other  men,  He  was  yet  as 
the  Son  of  man  continually  in  heaven. 
Not  only  did  He  at  certain  times  enjoy 
the  ministry  of  the  angels,  but  that 
was  His  continual  privilege.  He  said 
to  Nathanael,  **  Hereafter  thou  shalt  see 
heaven  open,  and  the  angels  of  Ood  as- 
cending and  descending  upon  the  Son 
of  man.  **  Ho  did  not  say,  descending 
and  ascending,  as  if  the  heaven  of  the 
angels  were  far  off  from  Him ;  but  He 
says,  ascending  and  descending,  im- 
plying that  He  stood  in  their  very  midst 
as  the  head  and  center  of  their  heaven. 
And  living  thus  in  the  very  bosom  of 
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LcaYcn,  He  possessed  a  Joy  which  this 
world  could  neither  give  nor  take  away ; 
and  well  might  He  pray  that  His  dis- 
ciples might  have  that  joy  fulfilled  in 
themselves. 

2.  Another  source  of  Joy  in  His  life 
we  find  in  His  spotless  purity. 

After  tlic  loss  of  that  direct  commun- 
ion with  God  and  heaven  for  which 
we  were  created,  no  gri'ater  source  of 
unhappiness  and  sorrow  has  been 
brought  upon  our  race  than  the  inner 
pollution  of  spirit  which  has  come  upon 
us  as  a  consequence  of  the  Fall.  Men 
may  not  always  be  conscious  of  the 
fact  that  they  are  polluted,  yet  the  fact 
of  their  pollution  makes  them  unhappy, 
all  the  Siime.  Now  we  see  them  vainly 
trying  to  get  away  from  themselves 
and  to  hide  the  ugliness  of  their  inner 
sc^lves  in  a  round  of  dissipation  and 
pleasure.  Again  we  see  them  vainly 
trying  to  sweep  and  garnish  their  house 
by  external  reforms.  In  one  way  or 
another,  tliat  running,  putrefying  sore 
within — the  consciousness  of  unclcan- 
ness — haunts  men  and  poisons  tlieir 
happiness  and  joy.  So  it  has  been  with 
the  natural  man  always  and  among  all 
nations. 

When,  now,  we  turn  to  the  life  of 
Jesus,  how  great  and  refreshing  the 
differcaice !  As  we  watch  Him  moving 
about  among  men,  how  calm  and  self- 
possessed  He  is !  The  presence  of  the 
great  does  not  abash  Him.  Even  as  a 
boy,  he  is  not  one  whit  abashed  in  the 
presence  of  the  learned  doctors  of  the 
law.  Wc  observe  the  most  perfect  self- 
possession  when  He  is  with  the  openly 
wicked  and  with  the  social  outcasts  of 
His  day.  Never  do  we  see  in  Him  the 
least  effort  to  hide  either  from  His  own 
conscience  or  from  the  scrutiny  of 
friend  of  foe.  He  betrays  no  fear  of 
contamination  from  contact  with  sin- 
ners. And  the  reason  is  to  be  found  in 
the  fact  of  the  perfect  innocence  and 
purity  of  His  life.  He  alone  of  men 
knew  no  sin.  There  was  no  presump- 
tion or  sham  in  Him,  which  could  for 
one  moment  cause  Him  to  hide  from 
the  most  searching  scrutiny  of  the  lofty 


and  learned.  There  was  no  weakness 
in  Him,  w  hich  was  for  one  moment  in 
danger  of  contamination  from  contact 
with  the  outcast  and  sinful.  His  soul 
was  absolutely  pure  and  spotless,  like 
the  newly  fallen  snow. 

Cim  any  one  measure  the  joy  which 
that  condition  of  heart  and  mind  must 
have  brought  Him?  Those  of  us  who 
have  been  with  Jesus,  who  have  expe- 
rienced the  blessedness  of  forgiven  sin, 
and  who  have  l>egun  to  walk  in  tlie 
way  of  His  holiness,  may  have  some 
foretaste  of  that  joy  ;  but  what  the  ful- 
ness of  tliat  joy  was  it  has  not  yet  en- 
tered into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive. 

3.  A  third  source  of  joy  in  His  life 
was  His  constant  actitity  in  the  way  of 
doing  good,  rdivring  suffering  and  pain, 
and  walking  in  the  way  of  God* s  appoint- 
ment. 

There  is  pleasure  in  healthful  activity 
itself.  One  may  see  tliis  on  any  fine 
May  morning, — 

**  While  the  birds  thus  Bini?  a  joyous  song. 
And  while  the  youni?  lanibs  bound 
As  to  the  tabor's  sound.** 

It  is  this  which  gives  pleasure  to  the 
child  in  his  playful  sport,  and  to  the 
man  in  his  more  st^rious  occupation. 

But  the  joy  which  comes  from  the 
activity  of  doing  good,  of  relieving 
suffering  and  pain,  and  of  a  conscious 
walking  in  the  way  of  God's  appoint- 
ment is  infinitely  greater.  In  confir- 
mation of  this  I  appeal  to  the  experience 
of  every  earnest  Christian  worker.  The 
sweetest  experience  which  any  of  us 
has  had,  we  may  with  confidence  affirm, 
has  been  that  which  has  come  to  us  in 
the  act  of  relieving  some  suffering  one, 
or  of  bringing  the  light  of  eternal  joy 
into  some  heart. 

Out  of  this  well-spring  of  Joy  Jesus 
drank  constantly  and  freely.  He  went 
about  everywhere  doing  good.  Not 
only  did  He  help  some  sufferer  occasion- 
ally ;  not  only  did  Ho  once  in  a  while 
bring  everlasting  blessing  into  a  life  or 
a  home,  as  we  must  confess  is  the  case 
even  with  the  best  of  us,  but  such  ex- 
periences were  a  matt<ir  of  daily  and 
hourly  occurrence  with  Him.     Can  we 
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measure  the  Joy  which  come  to  His 
heart,  as  He  saw  the  gratitude  of  the 
leper  whom  He  had  touched  into 
health,  as  He  saw  the  look  of  happi- 
ness in  the  eyes  which  He  had  opened, 
or  as  He  shared  in  the  bliss  of  that  home 
in  Bethany  to  which  He  had  restored  a 
brother  from  the  corruption  of  the 
grave?  Oh,  the  joy  unspeakable 
which  such  experiences  must  constantly 
have  brought  Him  I 

4.  A  fourth  source  of  joy  for  Him 
was  in  the  glorious  prospect  which  spread 
out  before  Him, 

To  this  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  refers  when  he  says,  **Who 
for  the  joy  that  was  set  before  Him  en- 
dured the  cross,  despising  the  shame, 
and  is  set  down  at  the  right  hand  of 
God." 

What  was  the  joy  that  was  set  before 
Him  ?  I  will  not  spoil  the  picture  by 
attempting  any  description  of  my  own. 
St.  John,  when  he  was  under  the  en- 
rapturing inspiration  of  the  Spirit  on 
Patmos,  strained  every  resource  of 
metaphor  and  language  to  give  us  a 
picture.  "And  I,  John,  saw  the  holy 
city,  new  Jerusalem,  coming  down 
from  God  out  of  heaven,  prepared  as  a 
bride  adorned  for  her  husband  .  .  . 
having  the  glory  of  God  :  and  her  light 
was  like  unto  a  stone  most  precious, 
even  like  a  jasper-stone,  clear  as  crystal ; 
and  had  a  wall  great  and  high,  and  had 
twelve  gates,  and  at  the  gates  twelve 
angels,  and  names  written  thereon, 
which  are  the  names  of  the  twelve  tribes 
of  the  children  of  Israel :  on  the  east 
three  gates ;  on  the  north  three  gates ; 
on  the  south  three  gate^;  and  on  the 
west  three  gates.  And  the  wall  of  the 
city  had  twelve  foundations,  and  in 
them  the  names  of  the  twelve  apostles** 
(Rev.  xxi.  2,  11-14). 

As  you  have  followed  Jesus  through 
the  (Jospel  narrative,  did  it  ever  occur 
to  you  that  His  countenance  had  a  far- 
off  look,  that  He  seemed  like  one  hav- 
ing His  eye  fixed  on  something  beyond 
the  horizon?  He  had  His  eye  fixed  on 
the  throne  yonder;  He  saw  the  holy 
city,  the  new  Jerusalem ;  He  was  look- 


ing for  the  glorious  marriage  of  the 
Lamb.  And  He  saw  all  that  glory 
with  far  greater  distinctness  than  the 
eagle-eyed  seer  on  Patmos.  That  was 
the  joy  that  was  set  before  Him,  in 
the  prospect  of  which  He  endured  the 
Cross,  despising  the  shame. 

Does  this  subject  bring  to  us  any 
practical  lessons?  Yes;  it  is  full  of 
practical  suggestions. 

1.  The  Christian  religion  is  a  religion 
of  joy.  If  any  one  on  earth  has  a  right 
to  a  cheerful  and  joyous  spirit,  the 
disciple  of  Jesus  has.  Once  a  long  face 
and  a  morose  look  were  regarded  as 
signs  of  piety.  The  world  moves,  and 
we  have  come  to  a  better  apprehension 
of  the  life  and  spirit  of  our  Master.  He 
who  has  shared  in  the  blessings  of  re- 
demption has  a  right  to  share  also  in 
the  joy  of  Christ. 

2.  The  antidote  to  the  sorrows  of  life 
is  found  in  this  joy  of  our  Lord.  How 
can  we  meet  the  trials  that  await  us? 
We  cannot  hope  to  get  out  of  the  reach 
of  trial.  Some  may  be  sick  beyond  the 
possibility  of  recovery ;  others  may 
have  friends  who  give  them  pain  ;  still 
others  may  be  placed  in  such  exter- 
nal surroundings  that  a  veritiiblc  flood 
of  sorrows  flows  in  upon  them  from 
circumstances  over  which  they  have 
no  control.  We  can  meet  these  trials 
even  as  He  met  His.  We  can  have  in 
us  His  joy,  even  in  the  midst  of  trial 
and  sorrow. 

3.  We  can  have  this  joy  on  the  same 
conditions  on  which  He  had  it.  By 
His  help  we  can  live  a  life  of  commim- 
ion  with  God  ;  we  can  by  degrees  at- 
tain ever  more  and  more  to  the  same 
inward  purity  of  thought  and  life ;  we 
can  imitate  His  example  in  doing  good 
to  our  fellow  men,  and  we  can  fix  our 
eyes  upon  the  joys  beyond  our  present 
horizon,  even  on  the  joys  which  are  at 
God*8  right  hand. 


Duty  perfonned  is  a  moral  tonic ;  if 
neglected,  the  tone  and  strength  of 
both  mind  and  h(?art  are  weakened, 
and  the  spiritual  health  undermined. — 
Trjfon  Edwards. 
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«EN.  XXXI. 

TiTE  case  presented  in  this  chapter 
is  cleiir,  and  needs  little  if  any  explana- 
tion. Jacob  builds  up  immensely  the 
fortune  of  his  mule,  Liibau  ;  and  when 
satisfied  that  his  labor  ought  to  end,  de- 
parts, taking  with  him  his  family,  his 
household  goo<ls,  and  other  worldly 
possessions.  Laban,  who  doubtless 
thinks  that  he  owns  Jacob  quite  as 
much  as  he  owns  his  ancestral  pastures 
and  flocks,  or  at  least  is  entitled  to  the 
lifetime  toil  of  his  nephew,  since  he 
gave  Jacob  a  start  in  life,  detenniued 
not  to  let  him  go,  pursues  after  him, 
and  ttikfs  an  armed  force  to  make  sure 
of  his  capture.  On  his  way,  while  his 
heart  is  hot  with  revenge,  God  meets 
him  and  in  a  dream  speaks  to  him,  say- 
ing :  *•  Take  heed  that  thou  speak  not 
to  Jacob,  either  goixl  or  l>ad.  "  That  is, 
**  Enter  into  no  altercation,  do  not  dis- 
pute his  journey  onward.  "  For  God 
knew  that  if  a  contn)ver8y  an^se  be- 
tween them,  warfare  and  bloodshed 
would  be  the  result.  Or  if  I^abau  in- 
siste<l  upon  Jacob's  return,  Jacob 
would  resist  to  the  death.  I^aban  there- 
fore alters  his  intended  address,  though 
he  abandons  no  wish  of  his  heart.  He 
meant  to  smite  and  brutally  ttike  back 
all  that  had  deserted  him.  But  being 
deterred  from  that,  he  te'lls  a  pretty 
story  of  sending  his  nephew  forth  with 
songs  and  harp,  and  claims  that  he  has 
been  ill  repaid  in  the  reprisals  that  have 
been  made  upon  his  household.  At 
this  point  the  scene  changes,  and  in  the 
picture  that  follows  we  find  the  uncle 
claiming  everything  as  his  own  which 
his  nephew  possesses,  while  the  latter 
proceeds  to  the  boldest  and  severest 
charges  of  outrageous  cunning  and 
fraud  upon  the  part  of  the  former. 

I  use  this  little  panorama  of  the  past 
to  draw  an  analogy  between  this  case 
of  master  and  servant  and  the  rc'lations 
of  Capital  and  Labor  to-day.     Jjabor  Is 


Jacob  demanding  bis  own.  Capital  is 
Laban  conte>nding  that  aU  is  his.  Labor 
is  Jacob  breaking  asunder  from  the 
powerful  control  of  his  uncle,  but 
working  some  incidental  injury  by  sur- 
reptitiously going,  leaving  it  somewhat 
unprotecte'd  and  embarrassed,  and  ta- 
king away  possessions  not  its  own.  La- 
1)an  is  Capital  arming  itself  with  instru- 
ments of  war,  hot  with  vengeance, 
determined  to  make  good  its  demands 
with  sword  and  slaughter  and  pillage. 
Each  has  been  injured,  and  each  seeks 
reiiress.  I^tilior  breaks  away  with  all 
\\A  acquired  advantages.  Capital  re- 
taliates with  the  strong  ann  of  force. 
What  would  have  resulted  had  the  two 
clashed,  let  the  history'  of  the  recent  past 
and  a  thousand  similar  instances,  an- 
cient and  modem,  testify.  There  was 
fighting-stock  in  the  Chaldean  and  in 
the  Hebrew.  Hot  blood  rushed  in  the 
veins  of  each,  but  Law  came  in  to  tem- 
per their  complaint  and  adjust  their 
dilTerences.  God  was  Law ;  and  Law 
said  to  Laban,  Divine  Justice  said  to 
Capital,  **  Beware  of  your  demands  and 
your  right.  Other  interests  are  at  stake 
besides  your  own,  and  must  and  will  be 
guarded.  "  Law  averted  strife,  but  it 
did  not  exclude  debate.  Nor  did  it 
care  to  do  this.  A  full  and  fair  review 
of  the  case  was  the  best  means  of  set- 
ling  it,  and  accordingly  it  was  dis- 
cussed. 

Tlie  contention  of  Capital  was:  **! 
own  all  you  see  and  enjoy.  I  made 
you  and  all  you  possess.  But  for  me 
you  had  been  a  vagabond  and  starve- 
ling. " 

But  Labor  replies:  **!  eamei  all  I 
have.  You  gate  me  naught.  Through 
insults,  and  domineering,  and  injustice, 
and  even  grinding  cruelty,  I  went  on 
my  way.  Day  and  night,  sununer  and 
winter,  through  perils  of  robbers  and 
beasts,  I  protected  your  property  and 
got  but  scant  reward.  You  denied  me 
even  the  most  ordinary  rights  of  toil. 
You  took  base  advantage  of  me.  I  was 
poor.  I  could  not  pay  for  a  wife.  I 
could  not  maintain  my  family.  80,  for 
the  love  of  wife  and  child,  I  became  aa 
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a  slave  and  served  you  seven  years. 
Then  you  defrauded  me  of  the  dearest 
rights  of  my  life.  You  robbed  me  of  the 
only  possession  I  had.  So  I  served  an- 
other seven  years,  and  the  fourteen  years 
of  toil  bear  witness  to  your  infamy  of 
conduct.  But  still  you  wished  my 
labor,  and  I,  out  of  sheer  poverty,  ac- 
cepted your  hard  and  detestable  bar- 
gain. I  served  you  six  years  for  wages, 
and  because  you  had  it  in  your  power 
to  grind  me  between  the  upper  and 
nether  millstone  you  changed  my 
wages  ten  times.  And  even  now,  but 
that  God  had  intimidated  you,  but  that 
Law,  which  even  your  monstrous  greed 
is  bound  to  respect,  had  prevented,  you 
had  sent  me  away  empty, — not  only 
impoverished  me,  but  broken  up  my 
household,  swept  away  my  family  by 
violence  and  bloodshed. " 


It  is  an  old  story  this,  of  Capital  and 
Labor.  Nothing  but  the  setting  is  new 
in  any  age  of  the  world.  The  principle 
and  the  contention  are  always  the 
same.  Each  has  rights :  rights,  too, 
which  God  seems  to  admit.  But  God 
does  not  admit  violence  as  one  of  the 
rights  of  either  side.  When  Labor  is 
headed  off,  pursued,  captured  with 
strife  and  blood,  God  says,  "  Take  heed. 
'Tis  a  fatal  snare  thou  dost  set  for  thine 
own  feet.  "  God,  however,  permits  dis- 
cussion; and  sober  discussion  brings 
about  settlement. 

On  this  occasion  God  seems  to  have 
been  wholly  on  Jacob's  side.  Labor 
had  a  good  cause,  and  Capital  a  bad 
one.  Oppression,  everywhere  con- 
demned and  speciilcally  denounced  in 
later  ages  in  the  **  Book  of  the  Law,  ** 
was  characteristic  of  Capital  here,  and 
Divine  Justice  would  not  tolerate  it. 
But  even  oppression  could  wpeak  for  it- 
self, no  matter  how  hideous  its  actions. 

It  could  paint  its  case,  if  it  pleased, 
in  the  most  attractive  colors.  But  no 
doubt  the  liberty  allowed  it  was  to  give 
suffering  a  chance  to  reply,  that  the 
victim  of  systematic  robbery  might 
shame  the  tyranny  of  greed  into  silence, 
if  not  into  decency  of  future  conduct ; 


that  the  bloated  insolence  of  wealth  un- 
righteously gained  might  be  crushed 
before  the  virtue  of  toil  and  uncom- 
plaining distress.  For  another  reason 
also  was  oppression  allowed  tongue — 
that  by  discussion  Labor  and  Capital 
might  see  their  interests  as  practically 
one ;  that  they  might  form  a  compact 
of  life  for  each,  and  that  Law,  in  its 
highest  and  noblest  forms,  might  pre- 
side over  their  operations.  When  Jacob 
and  Laban  had  set  forth  their  differ- 
ences, they  entered  into  an  agreement 
that  each  could  honor  and  live  by,  and 
they  called  upon  God  to  witness  their 
integrity  in  the  matter.  Then  building 
a  watchtower  of  stones,  they  used  the 
solemn  oath  that  reminded  each  that 
the  cause  was  one  of  divine  adjustment 
and  oversight,  and  not  one  of  mere  hu- 
man forbearance  and  prudence :  "  The 
Lord  watch  between  me  and  thee  when 
we  are  absent  one  from  another.  " 

The  case  of  Laban  and  Jacob  sug- 
gests three  thoughts  that  are  worthy  of 
mention  for  the  present  moment :  First, 
that  Labor  imposes  upon  itself  condi- 
tions ;  second,  that  Capital  assures  ad- 
vantages to  Labor;  third,  that  Law 
guards  the  rights  of  each. 

We  have  here,  in  the  first  place,  a 
penniless  wanderer  seeking  employment 
of  a  rich  and  powerful  herdsman.  He 
is  a  refugee  from  home,  and  must  find 
employment  or  starve.  It  is  therefore 
a  grateful  relief  to  his  mind,  and  a 
blessed  security  to  his  person  and  life, 
that  he  is  given  employment.  No  mat- 
ter is  it  that  this  opulent  lord  needs  la- 
borers— there  are  always  "hands"  to  be 
had.  Nor  is  it  a  defense  of  the  work- 
man's case  that  he  is  a  skilled  laborer 
and  conscientious  in  his  tasks.  What 
we  have  to  look  at  is  that  he  could  rwt 
have  done  without  work,  while  the 
lord  could  have  done  without  him. 
Their  cases  are  vastly  different.  The 
workman  has  no  alternative.  He  is 
poor  and  suffering,  and  must  needs  die 
if  he  does  not  get  a  place.  But  the 
man  of  wealth  can  live  upon  his  present 
possessions,  and  has  no  real  need  of  this 
hireling's  services.    There  is,  therefore^ 
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in  t}ic  workman ' 8 cafic  a  measure  of  ob- 
'Iig:ition,  and  there  ought  to  bo  some 
senHo  of  gratitude  that  his  position  in 
life  and  in  the  world  has  been  betU^red 
by  his  new  relations,  lie  is  dependent, 
and  a  position  of  detiendencc,  if  it  be 
honorable,  ought  always  to  elicit  some 
feeling  of  thankfulness.  It  is  nut 
something  that  is  owed  him,  for  de- 
merit of  conduet  or  incomjwteney  may 
snap  the  l)ond.  It  is  not  ne<?(^sarily 
permanent,  for  he  may  himself  almn- 
don  it  when  he  sttk  ehances  of  gre^iter 
prulit  elsewhere.  It  is  a  place  to  whirh 
distress  h:is  driven  him,  where  comfort 
has  coiiut  t4>  him,  and  where  the  outl(H)k 
upon  his  life  h:is  <rhan;j:iMl  liLs  whole 
iK'ing.  This  should  not  Ikj  forgott-en, 
though  he  may  render  an  equivalent 
for  it  in  muscle-stn>tehiug  and  iKme- 
aching  toil.  For  it  nanains  true,  in  the 
nndst  of  all  his  dohigs,  that  wealth  once 
held  his  life  and  happiness  in  its  hands, 
and  that  it  made  him  what  he  is,  and 
opentMi  to  him  his  present  prospect  and 
enjoymiint.  For  tliese  twin  blessings 
til  us  derived — defense  from  the  gaunt 
Wolf  of  poverty  and  betterment  of  i>er- 
sonal  estate — he  owes,  first,  a  prote(*tion 
to  the  industry  in  which  he  is  engaged, 
and,  second, an  incre^ise  to  its  opemtions 
acconling  to  his  time  and  ability.  Less 
than  this  is  an  injustice  to  his  position, 
for  honor  as  well  as  gratitude  nuist  en- 
ter into  every  reflation  of  work  and  pay. 
And  iHJsides  one's  personal  intentions, 
employment  proceeds  upon  just  such 
conditions — conditicms  which  need  no 
explanation — that  the  employee  will 
exeit  himse^If  in  tlie  line  of  his  employ- 
er's schemes,  and  not  frustrate  them  by 
sloth  or  other  misconduct.  Of  course 
wciilth  d<x's  not  mean  to  be  idle  and 
stagnant.  Its  one  purpose  is  develop- 
ment. It  gives  to  its  outlet  and  growth 
a  lifetime  of  thought.  It  t^kes  risks. 
It  endures  hardships.  It  suiters  long 
in  certjiin  directions  to  insure  its  ends 
by  and  by.  And  it  demands,  in  accord- 
ance with  tliose  laws  of  reason  and 
common  morality  and  obligation  which 
everywhere  prevail,  that  all  who  live 
by  its  beuciits  should  share  in  its  just 


endeavors.  No  one  will  deny  that  it 
has  this  right,  or  tlrnt  its  demand  in  con- 
scfiuena^  is  excessive.  Common  sense 
and  conmion  honiTSty  enforce  its  claim 
and  exalt  it.  But  if  Labor  imposes  upon 
itself  these  conditions  in  asking  and  ob- 
taining relief  for  its  necessities,  Capital 
dot.'S  not  l>ec(mie  its  jiermanerU  savior, 
demanding  it«  eternal  tlumksgiving 
and  praise.  At  the  point  where  Labor 
safeguanls  wetdth  and  makes  opportu- 
nities for  its  enlargement,  there  wealth 
must  conclude  advantage.  It  cannot 
grow  of  itself.  It  neeils  a  multitude 
of  himds  to  do  its  minor  ollices,  that  it 
may  plan.  And  the  laborious  and 
faithful  |)erformaiice  of  duties,  without 
which  none  of  its  ventures  ccmld  lie 
possible,  comiK^ls  ita  acknowledgment 
of  the  fact  and  its  rewanl  of  the  debt. 
If  LalK)r  simply  lived  upon  Capital, con- 
tributing nothing  to  its  progress,  never 
enhancing  the  profit  of  its  leisure, 
never  permitting  it  to  range  into  un- 
explored fields  and  to  n'ap  in  new  and 
higher  delights ;  if  it  were  but  a  sup- 
pliant at  the  door  of  wealth,  always 
taking,  never  rt^tuming,  measure  for 
mcasun%  it  would  be  an  eternal  debtor. 
But  this  is  not  true  of  it.  The  vast 
wealth  of  our  land,  the  splendid  homes 
of  luxury,  the  i)alac*es  by  the  sea,  the 
European  tours,  the  gilded  career  of 
'*the  400"  in  every  metropolis  in  our 
land,  utterly  repudiate  and  denounce 
such  an  idea.  I^ibor  has  given  impulse 
to  every  industry',  and  fiung  wealth  and 
comfort  on  every  hand  for  millions  of 
our  i>eople  to  enjoy.  It  has  given  brain 
and  brawn  and  even  life  itself  for  the 
furthenuK^  of  the  enjoyment  of  Cap- 
ital. What  but  this  would  lay  the 
foundations  for  such  stupendous  tasks 
as  the  Brooklyn  Bridge,  endure  the 
fear  of  exploding  firedamps,  or  ply 
the  brakes  from  tlic  roofs  of  freight 
trains  in  the  deadly  winters  of  the 
West !  If  there  be  heroism,  if  there  be 
magnanimity,  if  there  be  fidelity  and 
foresight  and  skill,  if  there  be  pride  in 
the  show  of  prosperity  and  the  increase 
of  material  happiness  of  those  whose 
interests  they  serve,  pass  not  by  the 
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workmen  of  America  for  most  illustri- 
ous examples  of  these  virtues.  I  know 
not  where  on  earth  would  be  found 
more  intelligent,  capable,  sympathetic, 
zealous,  heroic  workers  than  these  l)e. 
And  but  that  they  combine  in  them- 
selves so  many  of  tlie  qualities  of  ad- 
vanced industrial  enterprise^  America 
could  not  and  would  not  lead  the  world 
as  she  does  in  her  gigantic  material  ad- 
vancement. This  is  a  matter  that  can- 
not be  overthrown  or  belittled,  and  it 
ought  to  weigh  in  the  scales  of  life, 
and  become  a  factor  in  wages  and  happy 
homes. 

To  offset  this  argument — the  incre- 
ment of  blessing  from  the  strong  hand 
of  toil — wealth,  like  Laban  of  old, 
claims  everything.  No  matter  what 
has  resulted,  it  was  first,  and  made  pos- 
sible the  changed  aspect  of  things. 
"  Without  it  nothing  could  have  gone 
forward. "  But  possibility  and  fact 
are  as  wide  asunder  as  the  poles. 
Wealth  was  simply  the  soil  in  which 
toil  plowed  and  sowed  and  gathered 
the  harvest.  There  must  needs  have 
been  soil,  and  there  must  needs  have 
been  laborers.  But  every  clod  broken 
and  every  seed  scattered  in  that  soil 
made  it  richer  and  richer,  until  thou- 
sands of  mens  counted  their  half-mil- 
lions or  millions,  and  some  even  pos- 
sessed hundreds  of  millions.  To 
acknowledge  this  fact,  as  well  as  to 
urge  the  dormant  potentiality  of  wealth, 
is  not  a  matter  of  grace,  but  of  simple 
honesty  and  truth.  Wealth,  however, 
is  but  slow  to  do  it.  In  the  statements 
of  certain  recent  journals  occurred  such 
paragraphs  as  sliow  the  I^aban  spirit  of 
old — the  attributing  of  a  large  settle- 
ment, with  its  industries,  homes,  and 
comforts,  to  the  creation  of  money 
alone,  whereas  it  was  money  and  mus- 
cle, drudgery  and  dollars,  that  gave 
birth  to  it. 

This  view  of  wealth  no  doubt  brings 
round  to  constant  review  the  matter  of 
wages.  Laban  had  it  in  his  power  to 
change  the  wages  of  Jacob,  and  ho 
did  it  ruthlessly  ten  times  in  six  years. 
And  from  that  day  to  this  wages  have 


had  the  same  precarious  existence; 
and  they  will  continue  to  remain  in  the 
same  condition  until  the  complaint  of 
Jacob  has  force  in  the  world  :  a  com- 
plaint which  has  both  right  and  God 
back  of  it.  Jacob  contends — ^and  Qod 
compels  Laban  to  respect  this  view — 
that  his  sleepless  vigilance  and  his  won- 
derful reduplication  of  his  uncle  *s  pros- 
perity were  never  justly  rewarded,  but 
were  savagely  discounted  by  reprisals 
upon  his  income.  If  he  had  had  his 
due,  he  would  have  been  able  long  be- 
fore to  set  up  a  home  and  pasture  his 
flocks  upon  his  own  lands  instead  of 
being  a  retainer  on  his  uncle's  domain. 
He  does  not  threaten  injury  or  seek  to 
secure  his  deserts,  but  he  flings  the 
perfidy  in  his  uncle's  teeth,  and  holds 
up  the  desperate  meanness  of  such  a 
fellow  to  the  contempt  of  all  his  com- 
pany. 

The  Divine  Providence  and  interven- 
tion here  between  wealth  and  toil  sug- 
gest something  more  than  a  mere  liveli- 
hood to  the  toiler  as  the  fruits  of  his 
work.  There  is  an  intimation  of  recip- 
rocal duties.  Let  prosperity  pay  well 
for  itself.  Let  the  wealthmaker  share 
bountifully  with  the  wealthholder. 
Let  there  l)e  something  besides  the  mar- 
ket price  of  wages.  Let  not  mere  de- 
mand and  supply  govern  the  case,  but 
let  the  whole  matter  of  increase  and 
development  enter  into  it.  Laborers 
are  not  animals,  simply  to  be  fed  and 
housed.  They  have  careers  in  the 
world  as  well  as  the  aristocracy.  They 
have  ambition  and  intelligence;  they 
have  a  thirst  for  knowledge ;  they  have 
immortal  longings,  like  others  of  more 
favored  position.  And  why  should 
they  be  denied  the  development  of  their 
being,  while  by  their  toil  they  gratify 
all  the  sensibilities,  the  tastes,  and  glo- 
rious passions  of  those  just  above  them? 
It  is  divine  to  acknowledge  their  aspi- 
rations, and  to  admit  them  as  partici- 
pants in  our  advantage.  It  is  but  hon- 
oring our  own  indebtedness  to  the  past 
to  share  generously  with  them  their 
contributions  to  our  greatness. 

Law  is  intended  to  guard  and  defend 
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the  intcreBts  of  each  of  these  parties. 
And  if  GckI  were  law  in  enry  case,  as 
here  with  Jacob  and  Laban,  these  dis- 
putes betwwn  riches  and  poverty  would 
soon  end.  Unfortunately  law  has  too 
often  kept  an  03'e  open  to  the  rich,  but 
the  other  eye  shut  to  the  poor.  It  has 
been  bribed  to  keep  silence,  to  make 
false  decisiouH,  to  wreak  vengeance  on 
the  defeuHeless.  Every  sort  of  outmge 
upon  helplessness  has  bi>en  perpetrated 
under  its  niuue.  Nevertheless,  in  the 
en<l,  and  in  the  main^  it  has  l)een  the 
counselor  and  defense  of  the  poor. 

It  is  the  friend  of  the  oppressed  and 
baflled,  and  though  it  may  not  secure 
them  justice,  and  certainly  cannot 
make  for  them  generosity,  it  at  least 
grants  them  protection.  It  is  their 
final  appeal,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that,  as  things  are  constituted,  it 
renders  them  splendid  service. 

This  law  is  a  common  sentiment  with 
this  great  nation,  and  that  sentiment 
wealth  haa  to  reiq^eci.  Take  our  best 
journals,  our  best  pulpits,  our  best 
political  assemblies,  and  the  heart  of 
this  great  land  finds  no  uncertain  utter- 
ance there  in  sympathy  with  the  sacred 
cause  of  Labor.  None  of  these  agencies 
can  wring  the  neck  of  corporate  wealth 
and  plunder  it  for  the  poor,  nor  would 
they  wish  to  do  so.  They  cannot  dis- 
lodge it  from  its  eminence.  But  every 
decade  shows  that  tlie  combined  influ- 
ences of  the  press  and  the  pulpit  are 
potent  in  restraining  it,  often  success- 
ful in  making  it  grandly  beneficent, 
and  in  forcing  it  to  make  more  tolerable 
the  condition  of  its  dependents. 

Law  pennits  the  settlement  of  con- 
troversies by  peaceful  conferences  and 
arguments.  It  looks  to  arbitration  as 
the  way  out  of  diflicultics.  Let  men 
state  their  differences.  Let  the  op- 
pressor present  his  claims  and  the  op- 
pressed his  counterclaims,  and  then  let 
the  happy  adjustment  come  and  end 
the  strife. 

But  Law  will  not  permit  combat.  It 
looks  aghast  upon  bloodshed.  No 
more  futile  and  devilish  way  of  settling 
troubles  can  be  devised  than  by  fight- 


ing "money"  against  "men."  No 
more  senseless  contest  can  be  under- 
taken than  by  pitting  poverty  against 
the  power  of  entrenched  teealth.  When 
Capital  or  I^abor  resorts  to  arms,  and  in 
the  awful  throes  of  the  struggle  life  is 
yielded  up,  it  is  the  saddest  comment 
upon  the  inhumanity  of  riches  and  the 
most  humiliating  reflection  upon  the 
honor  of  toil  that  can  possibly  be  made. 
No  man  in  his  senses  can  justify  this, 
and  least  of  all  those  whose  lives  and 
cau^  are  sacrificed  at  the  same  time. 
And  it  so  happens  tliat  in  nearly  all 
these  casi's  life  and  the  cause  of  LAbor 
go  down  in  the  same  struggle.  If 
wealtli  ann  itself  for  murderous  fray, 
the  powTr  wealth  dares  not  oppose — ^the 
condemnation  of  the  land — compels 
its  disarmament.  But  if  labor  meets  it 
with  military  weapons,  and  in  the  del- 
uge of  blood  seeks  to  redress  its  calami- 
ties, it  only  drowns  itself  in  the  swirl 
of  furious  carnage.  The  heart  of  the 
land  stops  beating  with  it,  the  shout  of 
common  sympathy  and  encouragement 
becomes  ominously  hushed. 

Law  is  mightier  than  the  screams  of 
anger  and  the  whistle  of  bullets;  and 
to  Law  the  appcjil  comes,  and  always 
comes.  The  appeal  may  be  delayed, 
and  the  barbarous  crash  of  cannon  and 
the  flash  of  fire  may  intervene.  But 
wounds  and  death  make  men  sober; 
and  when  they  have  taken  second 
thought,  and  widows  and  desolate 
homes  make  the  interval  between  that 
and  tlieir  first  intention,  they  feel  the 
grandeur  of  Law  and  the  pitif ulness  of 
murder,  and  to  Law  they  submit  their 
case. 

What,  then,  is  gained  by  this  red- 
handed  process  of  resistance?  What 
future  wages  will  atone  for  these  brave 
lives  sacrificed,  these  orphans  and  wid- 
ows left  helpless  and  heart-broken? 
Far  better  were  it  to  endure  affliction 
than  to  fall  at  last  upon  Law  with  dam- 
aged cause  and  empty  firesides.  Jacob's 
scale  of  wages  slid  ten  times  down- 
ward. Fniud  and  dishonor  and  treach- 
ery met  him  at  every  turn  of  his  oppor- 
tunity.   But  Law  righted  his  case  at 
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last  I    And  so  will  it  deal  with  you,  and 
me,  and  all  who  submit  to  its  decrees. 

Two  or  three  things  need  to  be  said 
in  closing. 

1.  Capital  and  Labor  both  have 
rights,  and  among  these  rights  is  that 
of  self- protection.  If  the  laborer  may 
guard  his  home,  so  also  may  the  capi- 
talist guard  his  property.  Neither  has 
any  right  to  molest  the  other.  Were  the 
principle  of  interference  allowed,  no 
home  would  be  safe  nor  would  any  in- 
dustry be  secure.  Law  guards  each, 
and  eqadUy. 

2.  But  veritably  it  should  be  Law 
that  is  engaged  to  defend  the  workshop 
even  more,  if  possible,  than  the  home. 
The  corporation,  in  defense  of  its  prop- 
erty, may  hire  men  to  shoot  and  do  mur- 
der, but  the  individual  who  presumes 
to  do  so  may  endanger  his  life  with  the 
courts.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  wealth, 
which  has  always  such  tremendous  ad- 
vantages, should  link  those  advantages 
with  Law,  and  not  array  them  in  defi- 
ance of  it.  Capital  has  its  magnificent 
hours  of  opportunity  at  such  times  as 
these.  Protected  industries,  by  which 
poor  men  may  and  do  amass  millions, 
can  afford  to  be  magnanimous.  Wealth 
has  no  such  opportunities  anywhere  as 
it  has  in  this  land  of  ours,  and  it  does 
not  need  to  stand  in  everlasting  jealous 
guard  over  them.  It  may  **  suffer  long  " 
and  "render  good  for  evil"  in  ways 
that  would  mean  poverty  and  destruc- 
tion to  Labor  if  Labor  attempted  to  live 
by  the  employment  of  the  same  prin- 
ciple. And  where  destruction  of  in- 
dustry to  thousands  is  involved,  and 
not  bloodshed  and  murder,  it  may  (for 
so  runneth  the  divine  requirement)  de- 
lay or  avert  the  strife  and  sorrow  by 
the  exercise  of  mercy,  that  mercy  which 
is  "thrice  blessed. " 

I  speak  here  neither  to  defend  Labor 
nor  to  condemn  Capital,  but  to  preach 
righteous  dealing  and  charity,  which 
the  Word  of  God  commends  to  us. 
And  I  say  that  if  these  had  been  recog- 
nized ;  if  wealth,  in  glorious  recognition 
of  its  power,  had  thrust  some  large 
sweets  of  indulgence  upon  the  palate 


of  need,  an  anguish  and  heartache 
which  no  human  service  can  now  avert 
would  be  unknown.  Christianity  is 
abroad,  and  it  teaches  a  higher  and  di- 
viner duty  than  mere  fair-dealing.  To 
love  mercy,  to  exercise  pity,  to  pour 
out  charity,  are  as  much  commended  as 
to  repent  of  sins  and  to  walk  humbly 
before  God.  We  may  not  live  to  sec 
the  day  when  either  private  or  corpo- 
rate riches  will  exalt  the  divine  law 
above  its  selfishness,  but  the  law  stands, 
and  is  eternal.  Men  may  violate  it  and 
Christians  may  disown  it,  but "  Thou 
slmlt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself,  "and 
"Do  unto  others  as  ye  would  they 
should  do  unto  you,  **  will  last  as  obli- 
gations while  Jesus  reigns  and  His 
kingdom  endures. 

The  President's  "  Labor  Commission  ** 
may  apply  a  more  wholesome  rule  to 
the  vexing  question  of  work  and  wages 
than  society  has  yet  known.  But  even 
then,  until  men  respect  the  rule  of  di- 
vine right — regani  one  another  as  broth- 
ers, and  in  this  regard  do  as  under  sim- 
ilar situations  they  would  be  done  by — 
there  will  be  occasion  to  preach  God's 
law  on  the  subject.  It  is  false  to  say 
the  Gospel  is  not  equal  to  all  these 
troubles,  for  every  adjustment  of  them 
is  in  the  line  of  its  spirit.  Man  may  be 
governed  by  certain  necessities  which 
"  know  no  law,  "  so  to  speak ;  neverthe- 
less those  necessities  must  not  transgress 
the  principles  of  right,  which  arc  at 
least  each  man's  welfare  equally. 

It  is  to  this  that  every  distinct  ad- 
vancement in  civilization  leads,  and  to- 
day more  so  than  ever,  because  to-day 
it  is  the  individual  who  makes  himself 
heard.  The  highest  advancement  is  to 
do  justly,  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk 
humbly  before  God.  When  the  Gospel 
has  implanted  these  three  virtues — jus- 
tice the  first  but  lowest  of  all ;  mercy, 
the  vast  improvement  upon  the  inflexi- 
bility of  justice ;  and  humility  before 
God,  or  the  spirit  of  bringing  all  actions 
before  His  approval — then  will  the  earth 
realize  in  full  measure  the  long-delayed 
prophecy  of  "  peace  on  earth  and  good- 
will among  men. " 
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BELZEVINa    BETTEB    THAN    BE- 
HOLSnTa. 

By  Pastor  William  Olxky,  IIaddon 
Hall,  Hkiimondsky,  Eng. 

BliMnftl  ff/v  th*-ff  that  Jmn'  not  tk-en,  and 
yet  hare  MitTid. — Jdliii  xx.  29. 

Stnmj;  Son  of  Uo<l !  Iiuin<>rt:il  Iovh! 
Whom  we,  tliut  have  luit  iM><*n  Thy  face, 
ny  faith,  and  faith  alone,  embrace; 

Bellevinfc  where  we  cauuut  prove. 

So  8}inj;  En^liiiid's  ^riMit  ptH-t.  who  a 
fi*w  months  jigo  exchanged,  as  we  hoiH', 
the  KMun-ate's  crown  on  cartli  for  the 
"crown  of  ri^hU'ousncsrt  that  fadcth 
not  away.  **  Where,  in  tliis  company, 
there  is  a  man  or  a  woman  who  can 
take  up  Tennyson's  sweet  lines  and 
say,  *'Yes,  Jesus,  thouj^li  I  have  never 
seen  Th(fe,  yet  my  faith  embnM"i.'8 
Thee,  "  they  an?  inclu(le<l  in  the  iH'nedic- 
lion  otour  text,  "IJlessetl  are  tliey  that 
have  nt)t  sc?eu  and  yet  have  KOieved.  " 

It  in  a  f/reat  ntrenyth  to  faith  to  rancm- 
Urthat  others  hare  seen.  It  was  on  a 
Sunday  night  and  the  fKM>i>]e  had  gath- 
ered together  in  an  ujiikt  roouL  Tlic 
doors  wen?  shut  for  fear  of  the  i)erse- 
cuting  Jews  without.  Tliere  was  a 
crowded  attendance,  for  a  week  ago 
Jesus  had  come,  and  the  question  dur- 
ing tlio  week  ]K>twcen  the  disciples  had 
been,  '*Will  lie  come  again,  do  you 
think  V*  Ex[Hrct:ition  sat  upon  the  f:u'e 
of  each  as  the  meeting  commenced. 
Ver^'  likely  cme  of  the  Apostles  gave 
out  a  psidm.  lVTh:i]»s  alR-auly  the  con- 
gregation had  Ik  un  to  chant,  **God  is 
a  refuge?  f(»r  us, "  when  suiidenly,  l>e- 
hold,  tlu.'re  Clirist  was  !  No  one  could 
tell  how  he  had  come,  but  there  lie 
stxKHl.  "Jesus  st^MMl  in  their  midst!" 
Not  a  mere  vision  fla.shing  before  their 
eyes  for  a  moment,  like  the  moi'k  mir- 
acles of  the  S]>iritualists  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  —  when  a  man  sjiys, 
"  There,  there  it  is, "  and  you  see  a 
flash  of  light,  and  then  tlie  vision  fades 
away.  Not  such  a  mock  miracle,  but 
a  living,  substimtial,  real  Person  stand- 
ing in  the  midst  of  the  expectant  crowd, 
quietly  taking  His  place  in  the  very 


midst  of  the  iisfiembly.  What  a  sight 
it  was  I  Turning  His  eyes  in  the  di- 
rection of  Thomas,  the  Master  lifts  up 
His  hand,  as  though  He  would  beckon 
His  disciple  to  His  side,  and  says, 
"Heach  hitlier  thy  finger  and  behold 
My  hands.  "  There,  sure  enough,  were 
the  nail- prints!  Then,  once  more, 
"  Kea^^h  hither  thy  hand,  and  thrust  it 
into  My  side.  **  Yes,  there  was  tlio 
giish  the  si>enr-]iead  had  made.  Then 
He  a<lded,  "  Bc^  not  faithless,  but  believ- 
ing. ^  Minicle  of  the  Resurrection  I 
Seal  of  the  Gosik*!  of  God's  Son ! 

It  is  said  that  Comte,  the  prophet  of 
Positi>  ism,  was  very  greatly  distressed 
iH'cause  he  did  not  H(.>o  the  cause  of  Pos- 
itivism pn)sper  as  he  wisheii  it  to.  He 
conuuinncatc(l  the  sorrows  of  his  heart 
to  on(^  of  his  friends.  The  friend,  a 
wise  French  statesman,  said :  **  M. 
Comte,  if  you  would  have  Positivism 
8uccee<l,  1  will  tell  you  what  you  must 
do.  You  vuiift  submit  to  he  enietfied, 
and  to  be  buried^  and  the  third  day  you 
muat  riscafjain.  **  This  is  tlie  power  of 
the  GosjHd  to-day.  It  is  founded,  not 
only  upon  the  cross,  not  only  upon  the 
tomb,  but  upon  a  living  Person — Jesus 
('hrist  Himself,  the  living  foundation- 
st4)ne.  As  Thomas  looked  he  believed. 
Then  C4imc  the  profession  of  his  faith — 
a  very  short  imd  very  concise  summing 
up  of  wliat  the  heart  was  feeling — 
"  My  Lord  iuid  my  God,  "  after  which 
came  the  words  from  the  lips  of  Jesus, 
which  we  have  Uiken  for  <mr  text  to- 
night, "lih^sscfl  i\rv.  they  that  have  not 
seen,  and  yet  have  believed.  " 

This  text  is  a  rebuke  to  those  who  are 
CffMttaiitli/  ici'Mnff  to  see.  We  might 
siiy  that  the  greatest  lust  of  the  heart  at 
the  present  day  is  this  hankering  after 
sight.  The  preaching  of  faith  to-day 
is  not  fashionable.  ^len  desire  to  see. 
( -hrist  rebukes  this  in  the  words  of  our 
text.  "  Ah ! "  says  one,  **  if  only  I  could 
have  looked  upon  Jesus  Christ  for  live 
minutes,  then  I  think  I  must  have  been 
a  Christian.  This  believing,  it  is  all 
too  mysterious  a  thing  for  me. "  Dear 
friend,  this  saying,  "  I  will  not  believe 
unless  I  sec,  *"  is  a  grcsit  sin.    God  has 
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chosen  to  save  men,  nol  by  sight,  but 
by  faith  ;  not  by  seeing,  but  by  believ- 
ing. He  who  turns  away  from  this 
and  says,  "Nay,  not  faith,  but  sight 
for  me,  "  is  going  contrary  to  the  Gos- 
pel of  the  grace  of  God.  One  who  thus 
said,  **I  cannot  believe  that  anything 
is  rciil  but  that  which  I  can  see, ''  was 
holding  a  conversation  with  a  Christian 
missionary.  The  man  of  God  answered, 
**  Then  I  cannot  hold  any  further  dis- 
cussion with  you  at  all.  "  "  Why  not?" 
said  the  man.  **  Because, "  Siiid  the 
servant  of  God,  "  I  only  care  to  con- 
verse^ with  intelligent  men.  "  The  man 
colored  up.  **  I  demand  to  know  your 
meaning.  "  The  missionary  replied,  "  I 
like  to  ttdk  with  a  man  with  brains,  and 
you  will  not  admit  you  have  any,  for 
you  certiiinly  never  mw  them.  "  He  who 
will  not  believe  in  anything  but  what 
he  can  see  is  not  only  going  contrary 
to  the  will  of  G(k1,  but  also  to  the  de- 
mands of  common  sense.  "  Blessed  arc 
they  that  have  not  seen,  and  yet  have 
believed.  "  Here  is  God's  own  chosen 
way  for  the  soul  to  pass  from  death 
unto  life. 

We  must  remember,  too,  that  seeing 
did  not  always  lead  to  belietijuj.  Three 
most  solenm  words  out  of  Matthew 
(xxviii.  17)  show  us  this.  When 
the  disciples  were  gathered  around 
Jesus  upon  the  mountain  in  Q\\\\- 
lee,  we  read,  **  but  some  doubted.  " 
We  do  not  know  their  names,  but 
there,  in  that  little  group,  wiis  the 
doubting  heart.  Seeing  did  not  le:id 
immediately  to  believing.  If  you  could 
turn  history  back  these  2,  (MM)  years 
and  c^tch  a  glimpse  of  the  fc>on  of  God 
as  He  stood  upon  the  earth,  who  knows 
but  the  thought  might  rise  in  your 
heart,  "Even  my  senses  may  be  mis- 
taken ;  I  dare  not  say  that  I  «an  always 
believe  my  sight"?  Yonder  traveler 
in  the  desert,  as  he  is  about  perishing 
of  thirst,  thinks  he  sees  a  well  of  water 
and  trees  yonder.  He  leads  his  faint: 
ing  camel  to  the  spot,  but  alas  ]  it  is  a 
mirage  in  the  desert.  When  he  reaches 
the  spot  there  is  nothing  but  a  heap  of 
sand,  and  he  and  his  weary  beast  sink 


down  to  die.  The  senses  may  be  miS' 
t^iken — seeing  is  not  always  believing. 
Tliere  was  one  who  came  up  for  exam- 
ination (I  think  it  was  for  the  navy) , 
and  he  was  asked,  as  his  examiner  held 
up  a  watch,  "  Can  you  hear  this  watch 
tick?"  "Yes,"  sjiid  the  man.  Then 
the  examiner  took  it  back  a  farther  dis- 
tance and  said  to  the  man,  "Can  you 
hc4ir  it  now?"  "Yes,  "said  the  man 
again.  "Well,"  said  the  examiner, 
"you  are  a  clever  fellow,  for  the  watch 
stopped  two  months  ago.  "  We  are  not 
sure  whether,  in  that  case,  a  positive 
lie  was  told,  or  whether,  in  his  eager- 
ness, the  man  thought  he  heard  the  tick- 
ing of  the  watch,  and  so  his  senses  de- 
ceived him.  Not  so  with  faith.  When 
a  man  grounds  his  confidence  upon 
the  word  of  his  God,  tfiat  can  never  de- 
ceive him.  Although  the  eye  may 
have  been  deceived,  and  the  ear  may 
have  been  deceived,  the  very  touch 
may  have  been  deceived  (as  in  Isaac's 
day),  yet  faith  can  never  be  deceived 
when  it  is  founded  upon  the  Word  and 
the  truth  of  Jehovah  Himself. 

It  is  a  blessed  thing  to  know  that  Ood 
his  given  to  vs  wJu)  cannot  see  Jesus  a 
tery  wotiderful  substitute  for  seeing,  even 
faith.  One  of  the  grandest  temperance 
workers  of  the  present  day  is  Lady 
Henry  Somerset.  Tlie  story  of  her 
ctmversion  is  very  singular.  She  had 
iK'cn  convinced  of  her  sinful  state  be- 
fore Gotl,  and  wished  to  be  a  Cliristiau, 
but  the  whirl  of  fashionable  life  caught 
her,  and  for  months  she  delayed  ac- 
cepting. The  Spirit  of  God  again 
aroused  Iut  to  a  st^nse  of  her  need,  and 
to  desire  to  know  tlie  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
One  day,  while  walking  in  her  garden 
meditiiting  on  things  divine,  there 
came  a  voice  to  her  heart,  which  was 
as  real  as  if  it  hiid  been  spoken  in  her 
ear.  It  said,  "Act  as  if  I  were,  and 
you  shall  know  that  I  am.  "  That  lit- 
tle sentence  clianged  the  whole  current 
of  Ijady  Somerset's  life.  If  only  some 
in  this  house  would  act  upon  the  same 
teaching,  the  current  of  their  lives 
should  be  changed  too.  Act  as  though 
Christ  were  your  Kcdecmei.    Q^^  \i^ 
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Him  with  your  guiltiness,  tliiit  His  aton- 
ing blood  niay  clcansi'  it  all  away.  You 
will  800U  tind  out  that  llv  is  your  Su- 
viour  iudwil.  Act  \\a  though  He  wer« 
your  Saviour.  Go  to  Him  with  your 
IM)or,  wciik,  silly  heart  that  He  may 
give  a  new  nature  and  grace  to  serve 
Gixl.  You  would  scKiu  Ihid  out  tliat 
He  is  indiHtl  a  living  Saviour.  Act  as 
though  He  were  ynur  Friend.  SiK*uk 
o\it  into  His  ear  your  trials,  your  U*mp- 
tatious.  You  will  soon  tind  out  that 
He  is  indeed  ^'a  Friend  that  sticketh 
eh)ser  than  a  brother. "  Though  eves 
cannot  si»(»  Him,  He  is  very  ri'al  to  faith, 
and  when  we  trust  Him  we  tind  him 
to  Ih)  all  that  the  Wonl  of  God  declares 
Him  to  lie. 

This  blessed  l)elicving  leiidstlic  heart 
into  the  et\jot/m€nt  of  the  ttry  t/nnfftt  that 
otJiers  hate  tk'iii.  Let  me  explain  this. 
Dr.  Andrt»w  Bonar  once  used  a  very 
blesseil  panililc,  which  I  dare  Siiy  was, 
ind('(Hl,  akin  to  the  facts.  He  told  how 
that  Paul,  on  his  tlrst  visit  to  Jerusa- 
lem after  his  conversion,  visited  Peter. 
Paul  tells  us  of  this  visit  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Galatians.  One  morning  Peter 
said,  **  Paul,  let  us  go  out  for  a  walk 
together.  "  The  course  the  walk  took 
was  down  the  hill  upon  which  the  tem- 
ple was  built,  and  over  the  little  brook 
Cedron,  and  up  the  Mount  of  Olives. 
I^sently  they  came  to  a  gate,  and 
Peter  said  :  "  Stop,  brother !  This  is 
where  most  of  them  stayed,  just  here  by 
the  gate.  It  was  only  the  Master,  with 
James,  John,  and  I,  who  went  farther.  ** 
Then  Paul  knew  ho  was  in  Gcthsemanc. 
Walking  on  a  little  farther,  Peter  said 
again:  "Stop,  brother!  It  was  just 
here  where  we  sat  down,  lie  told  us  to 
stay  and  watch  for  Him ;  but  no  sooner 
had  we  sat  down  than  the  weakness  of 
the  body  overcame  us,  and  we  were 
soon  asleep.  The  next  thought  we  had 
was  that  the  Master  was  by  our  side. 
He  called  us,  and  woke  us  up,  and  as 
we  looked  at  Him,  we  saw  the  lines  of 
sorrow  on  His  face,  and  I  made  up  my 
mind  that  I  would  not  go  to  sleep  again. 
He  went  a  second  time,  and  oh,  if  I 
iiad  known  what  He  was  suffering,  I 


would  not  have  slept,  but  I  did  t  He 
came  again,  and  we  saw  the  mark  of 
bl<K)d  uiKm  His  forehead ;  and  yet, 
Paul,  when  He  left  us,  we  were  asleep 
again  sikui,  so  weary  were  we.  The 
thinl  time  when  He  came  back  it  was 
too  late  to  watch,  for  Judas  and  tlie 
servants  were  coming  through  the  gar> 
den  gat(\  ^  I  am  s\iro  Paul  (x>uld  not 
have  heanl  the  story  without  the  tears 
starting  to  his  eyes.  He  might  have 
said  :  **  Well,  Peter,  I  did  not  see  it,  but 
you  make  it  real  to  me.  How  the  Lord 
must  have  loved  us  when  the  very 
thought  of  the  work  He  had  to  do  for 
us  caused  ilim  in  an  agony  of  pniyer 
to  sweat,  as  it  were,  great  drops  of 
bliKxl,  falling  uiKin  the  ground ! "  The 
next  morning  (so  Bouar's  parable  runs) 
Peter  8;iid  to  Paul,  **  Would  you  like 
to  go  out  for  a  walk  again?"  Paul 
said,  **That  I  would,  brother,  if  it  is 
going  to  be  like  yesterday  morning's 
walk.  **  This  time  they  went  along  a 
street  leading  to  one  of  the  outer  gates, 
the  way  Jesus  went  when  He  bore  the 
cross  upon  His  shoulder.  When  they 
passed  the  gate  and  reached  a  little 
mound,  in  the  shape  of  a  man's  head, 
called  (lolgotlia — the  place  of  a  skull — 
Peter  sjiid,  **Stop,  Paul.  There  it  was, 
dear  brother,  that  the  cross  was  set 
up.  I  was  a  long  way  off ;  but,  oh !  I 
saw  it  all.  Just  about  as  high  as  that 
there  were  His  pierced  feet;  and  as  I 
]ooke<l  up  to  Him  I  saw  every  now  and 
then  how  the  eyes  ctlosed  as  if  He  was 
in  prayer,  and  then  I  noticed  the  crim- 
son drops  as  they  feU  from  the  thorn - 
crowned  head,  and  from  the  picn%d 
hands  and  feet.  "  I  can  think  that  Paul 
said :  **  Peter,  I  thank  you  for  bringing 
me  here.  Next  to  the  privilege  of  see- 
ing, I  prize  your  talk  about  it.  I  can 
believe  it,  though  my  eyes  never  looked 
upon  it.  He  loved  me  to  the  death. 
Oh,  thou  blessed,  blessed  Christ  1** 
Yes,  brethren,  you  and  I  are  not  per- 
mitted to  sec,  but  ice  can  believe;  and 
that  which  the  eye  can  never  !ook  upon 
— the  sufferings  of  the  Lord  Jesus  for 
us — faith  can  rest  upon,  and  we  can 
picture  Him,  **  the  Lamb  of  God  slain 
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for  sin,  slain  for  me!**  ** Blessed  are 
they  that  have  not  seen,  and  yet  have 
believed.  "  Are  you  among  that  com- 
pany, young  man?  Are  you,  dear  sis- 
ter, among  this  favored  class?  If  not, 
cry,  even  as  you  sit  there,  "Blessed 
Holy  Spirit,  bring  me  by  faith  to  un- 
derstand and  enjoy  the  story  of  Jesus' 
love. " 

And  then  notice,  faith  does  not  ifisuU 
Qod  by  asking  to  see.  I  will  imagine 
the  case  of  a  man  in  the  congregation 
who  says  to  me,  "I  have  heard,  Mr. 
Preacher,  a  good  deal  about  love.  I 
do  not  believe  in  love  myself,  neither 
will  I  ever  believe  in  love  without  I  see 
it.  Show  me  love  incarnate,  and  then 
I  will  believe  in  it.  "  One  of  the  best 
gifts  that  Adam  brought  out  of  the 
Garden  of  Eden  with  him  was  Love. 
What,  man,  are  you  a  stranger  to  love? 
Can  you  remember  the  child  who  was 
taken  from  your  side  years  ago,  its  ten- 
der looks,  and  the  music  of  its  voice 
which  still  seems  to  echo  in  your  ears, 
and  can  you  doubt  that  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  love  ?  And  that  wife  of  yours, 
who  came  to  you  years  back  and  left 
her  father's  house,  and  committed  her 
well-being  into  your  hands,  and  yet  do 
you  doubt  there  is  such  a  thing  as  love? 
You,  who,  before  you  came  to  the  ser- 
vice to-night,  felt  the  twining  of  tlie 
babe's  arm  around  your  neck  and  heard 
the  little  lips  lisp,  "  Father, "  can  you 
doubt  there  is  such  a  thing  as  love? 
Do  you  not  see  that  to  ask  a  sight  of 
love  is  to  insult  this  blessed  gift  of  God  I 
How  much  more  is  it,  then,  to  insult 
the  living  God,  when  we  ask  a  visible 
witness  of  His  wondrous  love  to  us  in 
giving  His  Son  to  die  for  sinners?  This 
is  a  story  that  could  never  be  manufac- 
tured in  the  human  mind.  Listen  to  it 
again.  The  Son  of  God,  pitying  men 
in  their  lost  condition,  became  man  in 
order  to  redeem  his  fellow  man.  He 
went  to  Calvary's  cross  and  died  the 
death ,  was  buried  in  the  tomb,  and 
rose  again  the  third  day,  leaving  behmd 
Him  this  wondrous  message,  that  the 
man  who  is  linked  on  to  Him  by  faith 
will  share  His  dying,  and  will  ahare 


His  perfect  righteousness,  and  so,  re- 
deemed by  His  poured -out  blood,  shall 
be  everlastingly  saved.  Tell  me,  did 
man  invent  the  story?  In  all  the  books 
of  the  religions  of  the  world— travel 
north  and  south,  and  east  and  west — 
there  is  no  story  to  match  this.  Nay, 
there  is  nothing  to  approach  it.  It  is 
so  sublime  in  its  wonderful  divinity  of 
love,  that  Qod  alone  could  have  done 
the  work,  and  God  alone  could  have 
sent  the  message.  "Blessed  are  they 
that  have  not  seen,  and  yet  have  be- 
lieved. " 

In  closing,  notice  this  very  sweet 
thought,  that  although  seeing  is  denied 
us,  yet  believing  on  the  Lord  Jems 
Christ  we  receive  all  the  benefits  which 
they  could  e^joy  who  had  a  sight  of  Him. 
Let  me  illustrate  this  to  you.  Yonder 
little  tax-gatherer  is  short :  he  cannot  see 
over  the  heads  of  the  people,  so,  as  the 
Bible  story  tells,  Zacchaeus  ran  before 
and  climbed  up  into  a  sycamore  tree, 
that  he  might  see  Jesus,  who  He  was, 
for  He  was  to  pass  that  way.  Here 
comes  the  Son  of  Man,  and  Zaccliseus 
watches  Him  through  the  leaves,  and 
sees  the  marvelous  shades  of  feeling 
on  the  face  of  Jesus;  His  pity  and 
compassion  as  He  looked  on  some  poor 
sinner  in  the  crowd ;  the  joy  of  His 
heart  reflected  in  His  face  as  He  turns 
His  eyes  to  the  blue  sky  where  is  His 
Father's  home.  Now  the  Son  of  Man 
has  come  right  beneath  the  tree.  See, 
He  has  stopped!  Zacchseus  feels  his 
heart  beating.  Jesus  has  His  eyes  fixed 
upon  him.  He  calls  him.  "  Zacchseus, 
make  haste  and  come  down,  for  to-day 
I  must  abide  at  thy  house. "  Down 
from  the  tree  comes  the  tax-gatherer, 
and  in  a  moment  is  side  by  side  with 
the  Son  of  Man.  Oh,  sirs,  a  sight  of 
that  wondrous  countenance  is  denied 
you  and  me,  but  the  call  of  the  Son  of 
Gk>d  is  sent  to  us  also.  The  invitation 
of  Christ  is  as  surely  directed  to  us  as  to 
Zacchseus  up  yonder  in  the  sycamore 
tree.  If  your  faith  wills,  you  may  put 
your  hand  in  Christ's  hand,  and  He 
will  come  home  with  you  as  he  did  with 
ZacduBUB;  nay,  your  heart  shall  be  Hla 
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home.  Tlii^n^  shall  ho  the  for^ivciirss 
of  p:ist  sin  and  t)M'im])liintin;;(if  >i  \xvyf 
dcsin' to  love  Him,  aiitl  live  for  Him. 
and  to  l)e  like  Him.  "*  Hlesst^d  arr  tliry 
that  have  not  seen,  and  3'ei  have  )n*- 
liev(Hl. " 

liCt  mc  ^ive  you  anotlier  illustnition 
I0  show  that  thosiM)f  us  wlio  an-  denied 
asi^ht  have  tliesjunc  blrs.sint;H  as  those 
who  s:iw,  if  we  onlv  hclieve.  Thrn* 
wen*  lhni>  en>sses  yondiT.  .frsnsupun 
the  e<'nt('r  eross.  Upnn  the  rijirht  hand 
was  om>  who  had  iM-m  a  ;rn'at  sinner, 
hul  who  now.  at  the  tweH'Tli  hour,  in 
tin'  very«'\«'nin.ir  of  lrf<\  astht*  sun  •r«KS 
down  i[uit-k1y.  nprntsaiid  pniys.  Lis- 
ten to  his  cry.  ^  Lonl,  renicndM-r  me.  ^ 
Listen  to  the  Saviour's  answer,  **  To- 
day slialt  thoji  l>e  with  Mr  in  paradisi-  " 
What  a  siirht  vond«T  d\in!:  nialrfari«>r 
s:iw — a  si;rht  we  sliould  have*  loV(;d  to 
have  seen.  Hut  the  f^myer  that  went 
up  fn)in  that  dyinir  sinner  msiy  1:0  up 
fnnu  every  heart.  Tlu;  lips  t)f  faith 
may  s]X'ak  it.  Pray  hen*  and  now, 
"  Ijonl,  reniemlM*r  me.  "  Althouirh  tlu»u 
canst  not  wr,  vet  to  th(*  ear  of  faith 
the  answer  shall  e<inu*,  *'Thou  shalt  U* 
with  Me  in  life!  Tlmu  shalt  1m' with 
Me  in  death!  In  eternity  thou  shalt 
be  with  Me!**  "  I^less4'd  are  tliev  that 
hav(^  not  strn,  and  vet.  have  iM'lieved.  " 

Have  vou  heanl  the  lines  of  l^av 
Palmer?  They  seem  to  take  our  text 
ami  weave  it  into  a  song — 

.Tesiis,  the«*  ey«»H  have  nov«»r  fteen 

That  nulinnt  fomi  f»f  TliiiH': 
The  v«»il  of  sense  lian^  (lark  lK*tweoii 

Thy  blcRsed  face  and  mine. 

I  «eo  Tliee  not,  T  hear  Th«»o  not, 

Yet  art  Thou  oft  with  nie; 
And  ••arth  hath  neVr  so  dear  a  spot 

A  a  where  I  nuvt  witli  Thi.»e. 

liike  Komo  hrif^ht.  dream  tliat  coint^  iinsoiiKht, 

When  shimliers  oVr  \\w  n>ll, 
Tliine  imiVKe  evor  Alls  my  thoiiKht, 

And  charms  my  ravi8li«*d  soul. 

Y«»s,  though  I  have  not  st*en,  and  still 

Must  n»st  by  faith  atone, 
I  love  Tlie*»,  deareKt  I^ord,  and  will, 

Un8«*en,  but  not  unknown. 

"  Blessed  are  they  that  have  not  seen, 
and  yet  have  believed.  ^ 


HOW  TO  SNOW  OOS. 

By  V.  V.  Anthony.    D.D.    [Metho- 
dist Enst'oPAi.],  Sacramento.  Cai*. 

For  \rhat  man  kumrM  the  thitiff*  nf  a 
iMin,  tvne  tht-  n^nrit  nj  man  trhich  is 
in  him  f  Krtn  »t  the  thing*  of  Gtut 
knotrrth  no  man^  but  the  ftpirit  of  God. 
\ifir  irf  horf  rtrtirttl,  not  ihf  njiirit  ftf 
tht'.  iroHtf^  hut  the  Hfiirit  irhifh  i*  t»f 
tiiHi  :  thot  trt'  mifjht  knotr  tht'  t/fififfs 
thiit  oir  fittff/  f/tn  n  to  um  of  (iotl.  —  1 
C\.r.  ii.  11.  12. 

Tiii:i:k  is  a  profound  philosophy  in 
thest?  won  Is.  yet  they  cont-idn  a  pni€»- 
tieal  teachini:  of  the  Uimo.st  ini|H)rtaiK^ 
to  every  man.  Paul  was  a  K^'^t 
thinker,  and  he  has  put  a  gn*at  thouj^lit 
into  these  wonls.  yet  he  h:is  an  eye  to 
a  most  valuable  duty  and  n*s]>onsibility 
as  well.  Then*  never  was  a  time  in  the 
hist4»ry  of  men  when  a  proptT  under- 
standing of  these  wonls  was  more 
net*tb'<l  than  now.  There  have  Invn 
some  careb'ss  thinkers  in  the  world 
who,  followinpf  their  thourrhts  to  the 
utmcst  limit  of  human  ap])rehension, 
hav(»  d«*nied  to  man  the  knowledj^  of 
tlie  Infinite.  Their  arj^ument  rr'du<x?d 
tf>  a  lo<;ical  fonn  is  aluMit  this :  The  in- 
finitt*.  is  unknowable,  unthinkable. 
The  idea  of  (Jod  is  infinite;  therefore, 
Cod  is  unknowable.  Professor  Hux- 
l(*y  has  c(  lined  the  won  I  that  expresses 
the.s<»  men's  theory,  A>rnc»stie.ism.  An 
atlu^ist  denies  that  there  is  a  God.  A 
d(*ist  of  tlu^  old  style  admits  the  exist- 
ence of  (»(m1,  but  denies  other  knowl- 
edge of  Him  than  that  reveale<i  in 
natun\  The  agnostie  simply  <lenieK  the 
pos.sibility  of  any  certjiin  knowled|»c  of 
God  in  an}'  way.  Tlie  fallaey  of  the 
fonnula  given  is  st^en  in  the  first  prop- 
osition. The  infinite  is  knowablo. 
While  we  cannot  gnisp  the  thought. 
nor  comprehend  it  altogether,  we  hare 
the  thought  and  can  use  it.  As  a  fac- 
tor in  mat  hematics,  it  l)eeomes  of  real 
service  in  fixing  material  relations. 
Now  Paid,  in  the  text,  tells  us  that  God 
can  be  known,  and  that  by  a  process 
entirely  reasonable.  That  process  Is 
knowing  Him  from  likenesi  to  Sink 
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One  of  the  most  common  facts  of  na- 
ture is  this,  that  **  like  begets  like.  ** 
Where  intelligence  is  involved,  like 
loves  to  beget  like.  A  man  loves  to  see 
his  own  characteristics  iu  his  son. 
Even  if  he  is  not  altogether  correct 
hims(^lf,  he  will  not  be  displciised  if  his 
own  imperfections  reappear  in  his  child. 
Tracing  this  tendency  back  to  its  ori- 
gin, we  may  well  l)elieve  that  if  there 
is  a  God,  he  would  create  beings  pos- 
sessing, in  some  respects.  His  own  char- 
acteristics. So  when  the  Bible  tells  us 
of  angels,  archangels,  and  heavenly 
powers,  we  may  readily  believe  that 
the  universe  is  full  of  creatures  bearing 
somewhat  the  charactt^r  of  God.  Man 
seems  to  have  been  a  new  creation  of 
this  same  type.  God  said  to  those 
whom  He  took  into  His  eternal  coun- 
cils, and  whom  He  employed  in  carry- 
ing out  His  infinite  plans,  **  I^t  us  make 
man  in  our  image,  after  our  likeness : 
and  let  them  have  dominion  over  the 
fish  of  the  sea  and  over  the  fowl  of  the 
air  and  over  the  cattle,  and  over  all  the 
earth.  "  Here  are  two  things  to  be  con- 
sidered :  first,  likeness  to  God  ;  and,  sec- 
ond, dominion.  These  two  should  go 
together.  Man  should  l)e  lord  of  this 
lower  world.  He  is  nipidly  learning 
to  be  that.,  but  the  lesson  will  never  Ik) 
perfet^tly  learned  until  in  moral  and 
spiritual  character  he  becomes  like  God. 
The  millennium,  whatever  the  word 
may  mean,  waits  for  a  n^generated  hu- 
manity. Man,  conformed  to  his  (Cre- 
ator's will,  can  make  a  paradise  of  this 
earth  in  one  generation.  But  as  an  im- 
mortal bciing,  we  may  well  conclude  that 
great  power  as  well  as  glory  shall  be 
his.  He  is  to  rule.  "Bt^  thou  ruler,  " 
was  the  decision  of  the  Judge  of  all  to 
one  that  had  used  his  tilents  well.  Says 
Paul,  "  Do  ye  not  know  that  ye  shall 
judge  angels?"  Oh,  that  men  might 
see  that  only  by  regeneration  into  the 
likeness  of  God,  shall  man  ever  succeed 
in  being  both  happy  and  great. 

Now,  the  argument  of  the  text  is  that 
we  can  know  one  we  are  like.  We 
have  a  nature  common  with  the  beasts 
that  perish.   We  live  in  the  flesh.    We 


have  nerves  that  feel.  Even  our  reason 
is  not  altogether  diiTerent  from  the 
brute.  Therefore  there  is  the  ground  of 
a  mutual  understanding.  Though  the 
chasm  between  the  lowest  man  and  the 
highest  brute  is  so  broad  that,  instead  of 
a  single  link,  it  will  t^ke  a  whole  chain 
of  existences  to  cross  it,  yet  we  can 
know  them,  and  on  the  earthly  side 
they  can  know  us.  There  is  a  kind  of 
fellowship  between  an  educated  laily 
and  her  i>et  dog.  So  in  a  much  higlu;r 
sense  there  is  a  kinship  between  man 
and  man.  On  all  points  we  are  alike. 
The  anatomy  of  one  serves  for  all,  of 
every  nation  imd  every  clime.  So  if  a 
man  would  write  a  b(K)k  on  menttd  sci- 
ence, he  can  make  it  universally  accei)t- 
able  if  he  but  thoroughly  knows  him- 
self, and  can  succeed  in  writing  himself 
into  his  production.  Why,  then,  should 
we  hesitate  in  l(H)king  upward  to  be- 
lieve we  have  a  kind  of  kinship  with  the 
angels?  We  iK^long  to  the  family  to 
which  Christ  has  given  his  name,  "of 
whom  the  whole  familv  in  heaven  and 
earth  are  named.  ^  Let  us  hope  that 
we  may  know  some  time  what  these 
words  mean,  "But  ye  are  come  unto 
Mount  Zion,  and  unto  the  city  of  the 
living  God,  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  and 
to  an  innumerable  company  of  angels, 
to  the  general  assc>mbly  and  Chun^h  of 
the  first  bom,  which  are  written  in 
heaven,  and  to  God  the  Judge  of  all, 
and  to  the  spirits  of  just  men  made 
perfect. " 

Now  it  is  on  this  divine,  this  heav- 
enly, this  spiritual  side  that  mixxx  can 
know  God.  It  is  because  the  Spirit  has 
given  us  piety  that  we  may  know  the 
things  of  God.  It  is  by  this  that  we 
can  hold  "  fellowship  with  the  Father.  " 
We  can  walk  with  Him.  By  the  "  kin- 
dlings of  His  love,  ^  we  are  able  to  hear 
Him  "  speak  to  our  hearts. "  This,  so 
far  from  being  beyond  us,  out  of  our 
reach,  is  so  simple  tlifit  childhood  learns 
it  often  sooner  than  men  of  science  and 
philosophy. 

The  only  difficulty  in  this  process  is 
the  dittlcult}'  that  sin  has  made.  The 
genesis  of  losing  the  idea  ot  Qq(^>&  ^«c^ 
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by  Piiul  thus :  "  When  they  knew  God 
Uiey  glorilicii  Iliiu  not  tut  Cvod,  neither 
ivcre  thankful,  but  became  viiin  in  their 
imagination  and  Uieir  foolisli  heart  was 
darkened.  I^fessing  themselves  to 
be  wise,  they  became  fools,  and  changed 
th<*  glory  of  the  intH^rruptible  Goil  into 
an  image  made  like  t«)  comiptible  man, 
and  to  birds,  and  four-footed  iM'asts, 
and  creeping  things.  **  It  is  true  that 
our  agnostic  friends  no  longer  bow 
down  to  **  images  ma<ie  with  hands,  ** 
but  it  by  no  means  follows  tliat  tliey 
are  free  from  the  blinding  elTects  of  sin, 
which  dominat4*s  the  natural  man  and 
from  which  only  the  gnice  of  Go<]  can 
set  us  fret*.  Indeed  it  mav  be  doubted 
if,  f  n)ni  the  standpoint  of  G(k1  *s  sight  of 
human  afTairs,  the  thoughts  of  tlie  wise 
of  this  world  are  not  as  vain  and  foolish 
jis  were  the  degradations  of  a  religion 
bn)Ught  down  to  tJie  groveling  concep- 
tions of  a  sensual  and  selllsh  humanity. 
For"* hath  not  God  made  f(X)li8h  the 
wisdom  of  this  world?" 
We  reach  the  following  conclusions : 
I.  We  can  know  GchI.  We  cannot 
know  II im  perfectly.  That  is  to  say, 
what  we  know  is  perfect  in  itself,  but 
it  must  of  nec(*8sity  l>e  but  in  part. 
Indeed,  we  know  nothing  perfectly  in 
this  sense.  Matter  itself  is  a  mystery 
that  eludes  the  most  careful  study  of 
the  scientific  man.  And  after  all  why 
shoidd  we  make  so  much  of  the  inlinite? 
The  infinite  in  space  is  but  tlie  exten- 
sion of  what  we  occupy  to  an  illimitable 
distance.  The  infinite  in  time  is  but 
duration  without  beginning  and  contin- 
ued without  end.  We  know  it  in  the 
sense  that  we  know  it  must  be.  and  a 
portion  of  it  we  use  as  much  as  though 
we  comprehended  eternity.  Now  God 
is  infinite.  He  knows  all  things,  pa.st, 
present,  and  future,  so  he  knows  us, 
and  at  the  point  where  he  knows  us  we 
can  know  Him  and  feel  that  though 
" this  knowledge  is  too  high  for  us." 
some  of  it  we  can  use — indeed,  all  of  it 
that  we  are  capable  of  using — iind  we 
can  "grow  up"  in  this  knowledge  for- 
ever and  ever.  He  is  infinite  in  power. 
He  not  only  made  all  things,  but  is  able 


to  make  infinitely  more  than  He  has 
made.  Nor  is  His  power  exhausted 
by  what  he  has  done,  but  remains  om- 
nipotent forever.  But  he  has  made  us 
with  peculiar  power,  and  endowed  us 
with  a  knowlcHlge  of  what  he  has  done, 
not  only  in  us,  but  around  us,  and  here 
His  power  turns  to  our  benefit.  We 
can  trust  Him.  The  ancients  thought 
the  Atlantic  extended  to  eternal  limits. 
At  least,  tlierc  was  no  crossing  it.  Yet 
they  knew  it.  They  could  bathe  in  its 
waters,  find  fo<Kl  from  its  inhabitantSp 
and  bear  the  riches  of  other  lands  to 
their  own  homes  tm  its  l)osom.  Happy 
for  us  if  thoughts  of  the  greatness  and 
majesty  of  God  shall  not  obscure  our 
concei)tions  of  Him  as  our  Father,  ''in 
whom  we  live  and  move  and  have  our 
lx>ing.  ^  IIap])y  if  we  can  see  that  a 
measure  of  His  own  infinite  nature  has 
iK'en  inbn^Hthed  into  our  souls,  so  that 
in  some  gooil  sense  we  can  feel  as  He 
feels,  love  as  He  loves,  and  know  as  He 
knows. 

II.  The  process  by  trhieh  ite  knatfi  him 
is  cotmHttnt  and  reawnohlc.  Every  dif- 
ferent kind  of  knowledge  has  its  own 
way  of  l>eing  known.  By  induction 
we  study  natuml  science.  We  test  by 
experiment.  We  go  into  the  labora- 
tory. We  climb  mountains.  We  make 
observations.  We  compare  and  class- 
ify. There  is  another  way  to  do  it. 
If  we  attempt  to  do  it  by  any  other 
process  we  utterly  fail.  We  get  our 
knowledge  of  ideas  by  a  very  different 
process.  Here  we  have  no  need  of  the 
chemist's  apparatus.  Here  the  syllo- 
gism comes  in  play.  We  reason  and 
form  judgment*.  Tliere  is  no  other 
way ;  we  are  shut  up  to  this  and  make 
ourselves  ridiculous  if  we  try.  In 
mat  hematics,  we  gain  our  knowledge 
by  demonstration.  Here  experiment, 
analysis,  and  syllogism  alike  are  dis- 
canled,  simple  facts  and  relations  are 
alone  considered.  Now,  it  must  be  very 
apparent  that  in  gaining  knowledge  of 
characters  and  persons  we  have  entirely 
a  different  process  to  follow.  We 
know  each  other  only  as  we  come  in 
personal  contact  with  each  other.    I 
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must  see  a  man,  talk  with  a  man,  and 
hold  communion  and  fellowship  with 
him  before  I  can  fully  know  him.  Even 
then  there  must  be  the  element  of  likenew 
in  order  to  make  knowledge  perfect. 
Many  a  biography  has  been  a  failure 
for  want  of  due  sympathy  between  the 
writer  and  his  subject.  The  same  law 
holds  good  in  the  study  of  the  divine 
personality.  Prayer,  communion,  fel- 
lowship— what  words  are  these?  And 
yet  inspired  record  puts  them  into  our 
mouths.  These  are  the  channels  of 
knowledge  by  which  alone  we  can  know 
our  God.  No  man  can  study  this  sub- 
ject as  he  studies  the  stars,  or  rocks, 
or  ideas,  or  numbers.  By  such  search- 
ing we  shall  never  find  out  God.  We 
must  go  at  it  in  a  very  different  way. 
**  Come,  taste  and  see  that  the  Lord  is 
good, "  is  the  invitation  of  the  Psalmist. 
**  The  secret  of  the  Lord  is  with  them 
that  fear  Him.  **  We  can  pray  in  the 
language  of  the  poet,  with  a  certainty 
that  our  aspirations  will  meet  with  a 
ready  response  from  the  Lord  of  lords 
and  King  of  kings : 

Talk  with  118,  Lord ;  thyself  reveal. 

While  here  o'er  earth  we  rove- 
Speak  to  our  hearts  and  let  us  feel 
The  kindlings  of  thy  love  I 

m.  This  brings  us  to  the  greatest 
truth  of  our  holy  religion,  the  fact 
that  the  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  a 
necemty  to  our  knowiitg  Ood.  Christ 
came  to  "  show  us  God.  "  He  said,  "  He 
that  hath  seen  Me  hath  seen  the  Father,  ** 
and  yet  how  little  His  apostles  knew 
of  God  or  of  Him  until  the  Spirit  was 
given?  The  ofllce  work  of  the  Spirit 
was  to  make  us  know  **  the  things  of 
Christ" ;  knowing  these,  we  know  God. 
The  Spirit  knows  the  things  of  God, 
and  He  alone  can  reveal  them  unto  us. 
"  They  are  spiritually  discerned.  "  This 
work  goes  on  exactly  in  proportion  to 
the  work  of  purity  in  our  own  souls. 
**  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart  for  they 
shall  see  God.  "  "God  is  love.  "  We 
must  be  transformed  into  this  image  of 
Ck)d  and  be  controlled  by  love  before 
we  can  possibly  know  and  appreciate 
Him.    This  is  the  **  narrow  way, "  but 


it  is  the  only  way.  Repentance  toward 
God,  and  faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
will  bring  us  to  a  knowledge  of  Him 
whom  "  to  know  aright  is  life  eternal.  ** 


THE  LEaAOT  OF  TEE  BEFOBKA- 

TION.* 

Pastor  Ernst  Boehme  [Evanoeli- 
gal],  Diaconusin  Lobeda,  Ger- 
many. 

Arid  we  have  the  word  of  prophecy  made 
more  eure;  whereunto  ye  do  well  that 
ye  take  heed,  as  unto  a  lamp  shining  in 
a  dark  place,  and  the  day  star  arise  in 
your  hearts. — 2  Pet.  i.  19. 

Beloved  in  the  Lord,  fortunate  the 
congregation  in  the  heart  of  which 
the  memories  of  the  great  Reformation 
are  still  living  realities,  who  still  have 
the  consciousness  and  appreciation  of 
the  great  things  that  God  accomplished 
in  His  Church  in  those  heroic  days. 
Only  recently  have  the  Churches  of 
Germany  celebrated  with  one  accord 
the  Harvest  Home  festival.  Reforma- 
tion day  is  the  spiritual  Harvest  Home 
festival  for  our  Christian  people,  the 
greatest  glory  of  whom  is  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Word  of  God  restored  to 
them  under  God  through  the  Reforma- 
tion of  the  sixteenth  century.  In  view 
of  this,  it  is  eminently  proper  on  this 
occasion  to  discuss  The  Word  of  God, 
THE  Legacy  op  the  Reformation. 

I.  Its  precious  possession. 

II.  A  sacred  duty  this  involves. 
ni.  A  noble  aim. 

I.  In  the  first  place,  then,  the  celebra- 
tion of  Reformation  Day  reminds  us  of 
the  fact  that  in  the  restored  Word  of 
Holy  Scripture  we  have  a  precious  pos- 
session. The  Apostle  Peter  calls  it  ^  the 
word  of  prophecy  made  more  sure. " 
And  just  at  the  present  it  is  the  duty 

•  Anniveniary  sermon  for  October  13,  the 
day  upon  which  Luther  nailed  his  ninety -five 
theses  to  the  cathedral  door  at  Wittenburg, 
thereby  inaugurating?  the  great  work  of  the 
Reformation.  In  the  Protestant  Churches  on 
the  Continent  and  in  the  Lutheran  Church 
of  America  this  day  is  uniTersally  observed 
Iqr  special  senrices. 
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of  nil  positive  E  van  judical  Christians 
to  evince  a  keen  A]i]>nu'iation  of  these 
wonls  and  appropriaU^  the  conft^ssion 
of  the  Apostle  witli  n*ganl  to  the  rliar- 
actcrof  the  divine  Word  for  himself  and 
make  it  his  own  i>4>rsonal  confession. 
If  such  is  the  case,  then,  just  on  this  an- 
niversary day.  can  we  feci  how  rich  in 
the  highest  and  j^reatcst  of  ;?ifts  the 
Kvan^clical  C-hun-h  of  Christ  (rti  earth 
is?  We  have  a  pniphctie  Word  made 
moH'  sure.  These  an*  the  words  wl]i(*h 
the  A]H>stle  cri<*s  out  to  th«>  little  Imnds 
of  i)rimitiv(;  (Christians  as  a  finn,  n>as- 
surin;;  conviction,  full  of  comfort  and 
clu'tT  imdcr  the  mo.st  adverser  (.'in'iun- 
stan(H'sand  surroundin^rs :  and  wlu^'vcr 
was  in  that  day  nM)t«Hl  in  the  apo.st^)lic 
<UM'tnne  and  teaching  and  appn^ciatetl 
the  signiticimci*  of  the  Gosjk'I  of  J(>sus 
Christ — so  nece.s.sary — saw  in  this  apos- 
toli(^  declanition  the  expression  of  His 
own  innermost  soul -cheering  convic- 
tion, and  must  have  felt  const  mined  to 
cry  out  in  n-tuni :  **  Yea,  we  have  such 
a  pn)phct*s  wonl!"  And  in  making 
such  a  confes.<;ion,  the  (-hristiaiis  of  the 
apostoli(^  IH'riiHl  indicat^^d  the  sourc<!  of 
their  greatest  wealth  and  plorv,  and 
theri'hy  tlipy  called,  in  appealing  t^^ne, 
to  those  who  had  not  yet  felt  the;  joy- 
ousnc.ss  of  a  comnmnion  of  faith  in 
(Mirist  Jesus,  showin*^  to  them  unto 
what  a  glorious  possession  they  too 
could  enter  hy  an  acceptance  of  the  Gos- 
pel of  the  Nazarene.  And,  indi^nl, 
they  wen*  right,  in  those  days  of  prim- 
itive faith,  to  proclaim  the  Word  of  G*xl 
AS  suc:h  a  sure  basis  of  faith  and  ho[)e. 
Tlie  sure  prophetic  Word  concennng 
the  gmce  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ  their 
Lord  :  the  prophetic  Wonl  of  the  nicon- 
ciliation  with  Go<l  and  the  restoration 
of  childhood  with  God  ;  the  sure  pro- 
phetic Word  of  life  eternal,  fixed  and 
established  in  the  communion  of  life 
with  the  Lord  ami  Saviour — is  uncondi- 
tional faith  in  the  love  of  Goil.  This 
was  the  assumnce  that  filled  their  hearts 
and  souls. 

But  has  this  consciousness  always 
been  maintained  and  retained  in  the 
heart  of  Christendom?    lias  the  spread 


of  tlie  GoBpel  over  Uic  whole  earth,  and 
tlie  faith  in  the  sure  prophetic  Word,  al- 
so gained  gn>und  steadily  ¥  J  ust  to-day, 
the  anniversary  of  the  great  Keforma- 
tion  of  Luther  and  his  coadjutors,  the 
knowl(><lge  of  the  fact  that  tlds  was  not 
the  cas(;  is  all  the  more  emphatically 
prominent.  It  was  indcHHl  through  Uiat 
great  deed  of  G(k1  that  the  Wonl  of 
propheti<'  power  again  Iwcjime  the  le»ul- 
ing  fact-or  and  fortr  iti  the  devehipmcnt 
of  Christian  it  v  an<i  the  life  of  the 
Chun'h.  Church  history  shows  liow 
soon  aft4-r  the  apostolic  era  the  Wonl 
of  (i(n1  was  confus4><l  and  ndxed  with 
the  wonl  of  man,  and  that  the  ohl,  firm, 
fixed,  and  cvrtnin  foundation  of  (Chris- 
tian faith  and  life  wiis  undernu'ned,  and 
that  the  wisdom  of  GinVs  Word  was 
tH^mjH'llcfl  t<.i  give  way  in  a  greater  or  less 
degnvto  the  wisdom  and  philosopliy  of 
men.  It  w:is  only  thus,  by  a  departure 
from  the  landmarks  of  this  sure  pn>- 
phetic  W'onl,  that  it  becsime  possible  to 
esUdtlish  a  hicRirchi»d  system  with  a 
pn*t<'nded  vicar  of  Christ  at  its  head, 
inst4*ad  of  acknowleilging  the  one  Ix>rd 
and  Saviour  as  the  sole  and  undisputed 
llea<l  of  the  Chunrh,  thus  depriving 
the  (^hurch  of  G(h1  on  earth  of  its  dearly 
bought  lilM^rty  and  freedom  and  glory. 
With  this  could  go,  and  caused  by  the 
same  d(']>arture  from  the  sun*  pn>phetic 
Word,  the  inner  corruption  of  the 
Chun*h  dot!trine  and  confession,  in 
which  the  brightest  jewels  of  Christian 
'  creed,  such  as  the  central  doctrine  of 
justification  by  faith  alone,  were  hid- 
den, obscured,  and  even  lost,  bringing 
in  its  wake  a  whole  legion  of  teachings, 
false  jmd  soul-dest.n)ying.  Indeed  the 
message  may  yet,  from  time  to  time, 
have  been  heard,  that  the  (>hurch  of  God 
had  a  sure  pn>i)hetic  Word,  but  it  was 
no  longer  imdcrstocxi  or  appniciated  ; 
the  wonls  were  mere  sound  without 
cfmU-nts  or  substance  for  the  Church. 
Hence  it  l^cjmie  necessjiry  that  God 
should  awaken  for  Uis  cause  a  chosen 
instrument  to  deliver,  through  His  grace 
and  by  His  power,  the  Church  from  its 
ignorance,  error,  and  false  doctrine, 
and  rcstoro  to  her  the  grand  and  glori- 
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ous  possession  of  God's  own  etcmnl 
trust.  This  was  the  historical  signifi- 
cance of  the  great  Reformation  ;  it  was 
essentially  the  reestablishment  of  tlie 
Church  of  God  upon  the  original  foun- 
dation of  the  prophets  and  apostles,  of 
which  Christ  Himself  was  the  chief 
comer-stone.  It  was  not  a  revolution, 
it  was  a  reforniation  along  the  origi- 
nal lines  laid  down  by  the  Founder  and 
His  inspired  helpers,  the  lines  of  the 
word  of  prophetic  and  apostolic  teach- 
ing. Tiie  Church  of  the  Reformation 
is  preeminently  the  Church  of  the  Word 
of  Gotl ;  and  this  is  confessedly  its  for- 
mal principle.  It  was  this,  acconl- 
ing  to  Luther,  in  his  grand  old  battle- 
hymn  of  the  Reformation,  where  he  sjiys 
"a  firm  stronghold  our  God  is  still." 
With  this  principle  the  work  of  the 
Reformation  stoofl  and  fell ;  and  ac- 
conlingly  the  Church  of  that  day  sang 
also  its  famous  hynm  : 

••PrestTve  to  us,  O  Lord,  thy  Word  T 

**Tho  Word  of  God  they  shall  let  stand 
And  not  a  thank  have  for  it*"  — 

are  the  words  of  challenge  in  the 
Church  of  the  Reformation.  Luther 
himself  had,  through  a  most  wcmderful 
spiritual  experien<*e,  felt  and  learned  to 
know  what  it  was  to  have  such  a  sure 
prophetic  Wonl  upon  whi(^h  to  establish 
faith  in  life  and  death.  This,  then,  he 
upheld  against  sin,  death,  and  hell,  and 
in  the  promises  of  this  Won!  he  found 
life,  light,  and  the  eerUiiuty  of  eternal 
happiness.  This  spirit  he  and  others 
transmitted  to  the  C'hurch  restored  to 
its  primitive  cliaracter,  and  ever  since 
that  the  Word  of  God  has  been  the  rally- 
ing cry  and  war-cry  of  the  hosts  of  Prot- 
estant Christendom,  with  which  they 
have  ever  won  the  vi(;tory.  With  this 
lie  and  they  gained  the  day,  and  against 
this  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail. 
Nothing  contributed  more  to  the  suc- 
cess of  Luther's  work  than  the  transla- 
tion of  the  Bible  into  the  German,  and 
nothing  has  done  more  to  keep  German 
Christianity  in  the  ranks  of  conserva- 
tive positive  faith. 
Let  us,  therefore,  on  this  day,  recall 


what  a  glory,  inheritance,  and  legacy 
the  Church  of  the  Information  hiis  en- 
trusted to  its  descendants.  Just  at 
present,  when  the  struggle  for  the 
Word  and  its  divine  character  is  of  such 
prominence  in  the  Church  itself,  let  us 
never  forget  what  a  treasure  its  poss(?s- 
sion  was  to  the  Church  of  God  in  its 
primitive  days,  and  again  what  a  power 
it  proved  to  be  in  the  glorious  days  of 
the  restoration  to  primitive  faith  and 
life.  In  this  sign  the  Church  has  al- 
ways conquered,  and  if  this  sign  is  dis- 
carded victory  is  lost. 

IL  But  i)ossession  brings  with  it  also 
responsibilities — to  whom  much  hfis 
been  given,  from  him  also  much  will  Ikj 
demanded.  AVhile  we  this  day  glory  in 
the  possession  of  the  Word  of  God  as  a 
legacy  restored  to  us  by  the  Reforma- 
tion, let  us  not  forget  the  duties  which 
the  possession  of  this  good  treasure  in- 
volves. The  Apostle  continues,  saying : 
"  Whereunto  ye  do  well  that  ye  tiike 
heed  as  unto  a  lamp  shining  in  a  dark 
place. "  These  words  sound  like  the 
advice  given  by  a  good  friend  ;  in  re- 
ality, however,  they  contain  eaniesl^ 
admonitions  of  gnive  and  responsible 
duties  devolving  upon  ever}-  Evangeli- 
cjil  C'hristian.  Would  it  have  l)een  pos- 
sible for  those  to  whom  these  words 
were  originally  addn?ssed  to  lie  in  any 
doubt  concerning  this  matter?  And 
in  view  of  what  is  going  on  all  around 
us,  can  we  who  i)rofess  to  Ikj  Evangeli- 
cal Christians  be  in  doubt  as  to  these 
sacred  duties?  Yea,  indeed,  "Ye  do 
well  if  ye  take  heed,  "  for  your  soul's 
salvation  is  at  stake,  and  for  its  sake 
we  should  heed  tluj  sure  ])rophetic 
Word,  to  make  it  and  its  teachings  and 
spirit  a  living  reality  and  tnith  in  our 
s])iritua1  life  and  growth.  The  a])os- 
tolic  words  imply  that  those  wIk)  heed 
their  injunctions  and  listen  to  and  fol- 
low the  Word  of  prophetic  teachings 
are  blessed  over  all. 

And  how  deeply  significant  are  the 
times  in  which  we  live !  How  pregnant 
with  dangers  on  this  very  canlinal  and 
fundamentiil  point  of  Christian  teach- 
ing 1    In  many  circles  there  is  a  stronf^ 
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tendciHy  to  deny  the  faith  of  the 
fathors,  to  des(>rt  the  Cliurch,  and  to 
cuHt  aside  all  iH'lief  in  G(xl  and  His 
giiidana^  and  love  for  the  human  fam- 
ily. And  within  the  Church  itself  a 
tendency  to  remove  tlic  Scriptures  from 
the  pn)minence  given  to  them  by  apos- 
tolic injunction  and  by  ]U> formation 
teaching  and  example  has  arisen  that 
portends  anything  but  gcxnl  for  the 
prosperity  of  the  Church.  As  a  natural 
H'sult  of  the  wonderful  complex  and 
nervous  life  of  our  own  day  and  date, 
the  Word  of  (fcnl  is  no  longer  the  center 
of  thought  in  Christian  family  circles 
and  in  individual  ChriKtian  life,  as  was 
the  cast"!  in  earlier  generations.  Our 
people  are  not  so  well  grounde<l  in  the 
8crpitun»s  ns  their  fathers  were;  its 
iustnictionH  are  not  to  the  same  ext<^nt 
made  the  ba.sis  of  the  education  of 
the  children  as  was  the  case  at  one 
time ;  the  thought  and  activity  of  the 
age  is  not  so  saturated  with  Scriptural 
ideas  and  ideals  as  was  the  glory  of 
Christians  at  one  time.  lTenc*o  tliere 
is  all  tlio  more  reason  to  heed  St. 
Peter's  injunction,  to  tjike  hoed  to  this 
apostolic  wonl  of  sure  proi)hecy,  as  it 
is  a  light  that  shines  in  a  dark  place. 
How  tnie  this  proved  to  In?  the  case  in 
the  Jige  of  the  Reformation  !  AVherever 
the  Word  of  G(Mi  came,  the  Gospel  light 
penetrated,  and  a  revived  and  reviving 
Christianity  went  out  conquering  and 
to  conquer.  It  was  the  life  prinicple 
of  the  wonderful  work  of  those  days. 

In  the  memory  of  those  days,  we 
should  seek  constantly  to  be  mindful  of 
the  duties  devolving  upon  us  as  the 
poss(>8s<>rs  of  the  revealed  truth.  Tlio 
struggles  of  the  Church  are  by  no  means 
over,  just  as  little  ns  the  struggles  of 
the  individual  Christian  in  the  devel- 
opment of  his  Christian  life  and  vir- 
tues toward  the  atttiinment  of  Chris- 
tian sanctific4ition  are  over.  And  in 
this  struggle  the  Church  and  the  Chris- 
tian must  use  that  weapon  with  which 
alone  they  conquer,  and  that  weapon  is 
the  Word  of  God,  the  two-edged  swonl 
of  the  Word  of  the  Spirit.  The  cour- 
age of  victory  and  conquest  one  can 


have  only  with  this  in  his  hands.  The 
anti-Christian  Churt^h  of  Rome  Is  fight- 
ing against  Protestanism  as  much  as 
it  did  three  centuries  ago ;  the  struggle 
between  tlie  principles  of  darkness  and 
of  light  continues  as  before.  If  the 
former  is  to  be  victorious  now,  as  it 
was  in  the  heroic  days  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, it  must  use  the  same  weapon  that 
then  proved  so  effective  and  successful, 
namely,  the  Word  of  God,  as  a  power  of 
Go<]  unto  salvHtion.  Only  recently 
there  wns  exhibited  by  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
for  adoration  a  pretended  seamless  coat 
of  C!hrist,  and  countless  thousands 
Hocked  ti)  do  veneration.  Signs  like 
tliese  show  how  keenly  this  Church  of 
error  feels  the  consciousness  of  its 
strength,  and  how  much  the  Church  of 
the  Reformation  must  continue  the 
struggles  begun  by  its  fathers.  Let  us 
take  heed  to  the  prophetic  Word,  and 
let  this  be  a  light  shining  in  the  dark 
places,  and  the  contest  with  |the  dark- 
ness of  human  error  need  not  appall 
the  Church  of  the  Reformation  in  our 
day.  Thanks  be  to  God,  Evangelical 
Christendom  has  not  yet  lost  its  treas- 
ure, and  in  large  portions  of  the  Church 
its  valpe  and  blessings  are  yet  appre- 
ciated and  the  duty  to  use  it  for  the 
prosperity  of  the  Church  in  the  heart, 
in  the  family,  in  the  congregation,  and 
in  the  world  at  large  is  yet  understood. 
And  as  long  as  this  is  the  case,  as  long 
as  the  Word  is  yet  the  leaven  in  Chris- 
tian consciousness  and  life,  so  long  the 
Church  is  safe  and  is  sure  to  accomplish 
its  divine  mission  and  work.  Equipped 
with  this  armor,  victory  will  surely  be 
hers. 

in.  And  this  brings  us  to  the  glori- 
ous aim  and  ideal  held  out  in  oiu*  text 
by  the  Apostle  for  all  Christendom,  and 
for  every  congregation  and  member,  in 
the  words,  "  Until  the  day  dawn  and  the 
day  star  arise  in  your  hearts.  **  Oh,  that 
the  promises  which  attach  themselves 
to  these  words  were  appreciated  in  their 
whole  blessed  content  and  the  hope 
they  bring  would  become  a  reality  in 
the  soul  of  Ohristendom  1    How  often 
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the  Christian,  both  for  himself  and  for 
the  Church,  is  inclined  to  tremble  when 
he  sees  the  anti-Christian  forces  at 
work  in  and  all  around  about  him; 
when  he  sees  how  man  in  his  deception 
and  error  will  desert  the  truth  of  God's 
own  precious  Word  and  promise! 
Then,  in  the  midst  of  such  glory,  he 
asks,  "Watchman,  what  of  the  night?" 
and  his  heart  is  filled  with  the  longing 
for  a  dawn  of  the  day  in  which  this 
spiritual  gloom  shall  be  entirely  dis- 
pelled, and  this  can  be  realized.  We 
have  the  promise  and  the  prediction  of 
this  in  the  words  of  St.  Peter.  He  said, 
notwithstanding  this  gloom,  look  into 
the  future  with  cheerfulness  and  assur- 
ance. The  morning  star,  the  star  of  the 
day,  Jesus  Christ,  will  arise  and  be  such 
for  all  mankind  and  for  all  living  souls. 
A  continuance  in  faith,  with  the  Word  of 
Gk)d  as  the  fountain-head  and  source  of 
Christian  faith  and  life,  clung  to  and 
adhered  to,  will  bring  the  growth  and 
spread  of  the  Gospel  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth.  Faith  is  the  means  which  Gk)d 
has  appointed  to  be  a  power  unto 
salvation — will  bring  this  salvation  to 
the  people  of  the  four  comers  of  the 
globe.  Such  visions  may  seem  the  ex- 
pression of  fantastic  dreams,  but  firm 
Christian  hope  cannot  be  otherwise  than 
optimistic  in  the  hope  that  the  Lord 
will  accomplish  His  ends  and  that  the 
kingdom  of  our  Lord  will  be  established 
and  become  what  it  was  intended  to 
be,  the  regenerative  power  of  the  world 
and. of  mankind.  Christianity  should 
heed  the  apostolic  admonition  to  heed 
the  Word  and  do  so  confidently,  hope- 
fully awaiting  the  day  when  the  day 
star  shall  arise  in  the  hearts  of  all  man- 
kind. Li  this  hope  the  Church  of  the 
Reformation,  in  the  faith  of  that  Refor- 
mation, goes  on  her  way,  holding  fast 
to  its  great  treasure  and  legacy,  the 
inspired  Word  of  God,  which  can  make 
us  wise  unto  salvation. 


Thb  timely  warning  has  been  given 
that  Protestantism  be  on  its  guard  lest 
it  mistake  esthetic  for  spiritual  satis- 
faction. 


STBIZXNa    THOUaHTS    FBOX    BE- 
OENT   SEBXONS. 

Etbrt  sin  is  an  unpardonable  sin  until  It 
be  repented  of,  and  the  sin  which  pereist- 
ently  and  defiantly  hates  God  and  calls  evil 
good,  every  sin  which  willinely  puts  dark- 
ness for  light  and  light  for  darkness,  everr 
sin  which  willingly  sells  itself  to  do  evil,  is 
an  utter  abnegation  of  the  spirit  of  love,  and 
is  therefore  death,  and  is  therefore  corrup- 
tion. But  this,  at  least,  is  certain— no  man 
who  is  sorry  for  sin,  no  man  who  comes  to 
Christ  for  forgiveness,  no  man  who  fiies  for 
refuge  to  the  hope  set  before  him,  can  have 
committed  a  sin  against  the  Holv  Qhost,  for 
Christ  flung  wide  open  the  golden  gates  of 
repentance  when  He  gave  that  most  gracious 
epitome  of  all  that  is  most  tender  in  revela- 
tion, the  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son ;  and 
He  flung  those  gates  wide  open  when  He 
said,  **Come  unto  me,  all  ye  tnat  are  weary 
and  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  gi^o  you  rest, 
and  Him  that  cometh  unto  Me  I  will  in  no 
wise  cast  out."— Farrar.    (1  John  iv.  8.) 

He  who  can  cling  to  a  righteous  cause  be- 
cause he  believes  that  Goais  in  it,  and  that 
it  is  the  right  thing  for  man,  at  the  very 
time  when  the  world  is  pushing  it  over  the 
precipice  with  contempt ;  he  who  can  endure 
shame  for  the  sake  of  righteousness,  and 
bear  the  cruelty  of  lies  for  uie sake  of  truth; 
who  can  be  serene  when  all  else  despair,  for 
he  knows  that  God  is  Master  of  the  world ; 
who  never  lets  go  his  grip,  but  tightens  it 
closer  round  thoughts  and  aims  that  belong 
to  truth,  the  more  bitter  and  heavy  grows 
the  opposition  of  the  world ;  and  who  can 
pass  away,  if  need  be,  as  Jesus  passed,  not 
oy  a  glorious  death  in  battle,  but  bv  the  ig- 
nominv  of  the  cross,  alone,  despisea.  appar- 
ently defeated,  yet  convinced  of  the  future, 
and  seeing  the  Father  in  the  hour  of  His  dis- 
solution—he has  the  highest  courage,  the 
courage  which  makes  him  know  that  he  is 
immortal,  the  courage  which  is  absolute 
peace,  the  courage  which  is  the  serene  and 
noble  victory  of  faith,  and  which  leaves  to 
mankind  the  dearest  legacy:  ** Peace  I  leave 
with  you;  My  peace  I  give  unto  you.**— 
Brooke.    (Matt.  viil.  3a-S7.) 

Enthusiasm  cannot  listen  to  practical  wis- 
dom when  it  attempts  to  deter  it  from  a  Di- 
vine serivce  because  it  pronounces  it  Uto- 
pian. Its  only  answer  to  such  a  suggestion 
IS,  Away  with  the  thought;  it  is  from  be- 
neath, not  from  above;  it  is  of  the  earth, 
earthy;  it  may  be,  even,  that  it  is  of  the 
devil,  devilish.  But,  nevertheless,  it  has 
much  to  teach  us.  It  cannot  define  what  is 
possible  to  faith,  but  it  has  much  to  say  as 
to  the  method  in  which  our  work  is  to  be 
conducted.  It  is  a  very  Insufficient  master; 
it  is  an  invaluable  servant.  God  has  given 
to  flis  Church  diversities  of  gifts,  and  the 
consecration  of  them  all  is  essential  to  suc- 
cess in  this  heavenly  work.  It  is  a  solemn 
obligation  that  we  serve  Him  with  our  best, 
and  it  needs  wise  thought  in  order  that  our 
work  may  be  of  the  best.  But,  above  all,  it 
needs  the  most  passionate  fervor  of  the 
heart,  and  with  this  no  tame  and  cowardly 
counsels  must  be  allowed  to  interfere.  It  is 
necessary  that  we  measure  our  forces  and 
use  them  to  the  best  advantage.  What  we 
have  to  dread  is  lest  we  listen  too  reodilr 
to  the  selfish  love  of  ease  or  fear  of  difflcul- 
tiee.  If  the  extreme  of  enthusiasm  is  un- 
reasoning rashness,  the  extreme  of  prudence 
is  timid  and  cowardly  indolence.  Let  us 
beware,  at  least,  lest  we  fall  into  the  latter 
evil.  Alas  1  for  the  Church  if,  amid  the  lux- 
ury of  Capua,  its  children  should  lose  any  of 
that  hardness  which  is  to  be  endured  by 
good  soldiers  of  Jesus  Christ.    There  are 
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Htill  frowniiif;  heights  of  Aliwand  Apt^nnines 
to  Ih)  cliinlicU:  tlit^iv  an*  Htill  ih>M|MfniU«  (H>d- 
lliotKof  CuiiiitPto  befuii^ht;  and  we  ithull  Im* 
uucqiml  U)  the  tAHk  if  we  c«»iii*miI  (Mir»elv«>tt 
wilii  lulkiii^  of  tlui  Imtim^  iif  the  {MiHt  with- 
out eviT  M'okiriK  to  einiilutc  tht'ir  vulor  and 
devotion. -iV<»yer*.  (;;  C'or.  v.  13,  14.  > 

If  you  have  a  Uir  of  Kold  and  want  to 
double  it.s  \ahu*,  yt»u  may  (U»  ho,  nt> doubt,  by 
doublin^c  itN  lohfcth.  but  you  may  uIko  do  mo 
by  doubiin;;  itH  thickneHH,  and  in(*frtain  eir- 
cuniHtaiKVH  this  may  lie  n.ort*  iRTviceable. 
Now  life,  in  tliu  same  way,  may  tie  inon'iiHed 
in  valut*,  not  by  lieint;  prolonjired,  but  by  lie- 
injj  deeiH'niHl,  If  two  men  live  a  yi»ar,  but 
one  of  them  iiutM  into  every  day  twiiH*  aK 
much  workan«i  enjoyment  and  uHt^fulness  as 
tht>  oth*'r,  hiH  life  ih  of  oiuirrie  far  more  val- 
uable than  the  other.  This  is  what  Christ 
does.  I1«m1»»«'|h«us  <»ur  livi'S,  I  well  remem- 
ber a  friend  of  my  own  wlio  had  K<>ne  a  tc't'-'^t 
length,  livintx  what  is  calleil  a  fnst  life  and 
exploring,  as  he  thought  at  the  time,  hII  the 
heiKbts  anti  depths  of  existence,  but  on 
whom(t<Hl  had  mercy.  I  rememlMThimsay- 
ioK  to  m«)  with  ^reat  eariitsKtn«*ss,  on  <»ne  oc- 
casion, tliat  he  would  not  f^ive  one  tlay  of 
his  chaufirtHl  life  for  all  the  years  of  pleiiMure 
that  he  h<ul  (treviously  enjove<i.  And  tiiat  is 
the  tone  in  wtiich  all  true  Christians  are  dis- 
IKwed  to  talk  when  they  are  contrast inj;  their 
old  lives  with  the  new.  Anions  men  of  the 
world  it  is  a  conunon  enoup:h  question 
whether  life  is  worth  livinK«  but  amont;  true 
and  hearty  (Christians  thert>  is  no  such  ques- 
tion possible,  (kxl  makt*s  their  life  >i:olden. 
He  diH>|)ens  it.  and  that  is  what  He  means 
when  In  our  text  He  Rays,  **1  am  come  t«> 
jrive  life,  and  to  »;ive  more  abundantly.**— 
Stalker.     (John  x.  lU. ) 


THEMES  AND  TEXTS  OF  BECENT 
SSEMONS. 

1.  The  Oblif^ation  of  CuUui-e.  '*The  I^rd 
GcmI  hath  given  me  the  ton>n>t)  of  the 
learne<l  that  I  should  know  how  to  sptuik 
a  word  in  s(*asou  to  him  tliat  is  wi*ary: 
he  wakeneth  morning  by  morning,  he 
wakeneth  mine  ear  to  hear  as  the  leam- 
tHL^-Isa.  1.  4.  Kev.  O.  W.  Belsey,  Ge- 
neva, Ohio. 

•.  Decay  of  Moral  Perct»ption.  "Woo  unto 
them  that  call  evil  good,  and  gtxxi  evil; 
that  put  darkness  for  light,  and  light  for 
darkness;  that  put  bitter  for  sweet,  and 
sweet  for  bitter.*'— Isa.  v.  :».  lU*v.  Wil- 
liam Hayue  Leavell,  Houston,  Tex. 

3.  The  Irresistible  Influenct»  of  Christ.  '•The 
Pharisees  therefore  said  among  them- 
s«*lves,  Perceive  ye  how  ye  prevail  noth- 
ing? Behold,  the  world  is  gon«*  after 
Him.*'— John  xii.  19.  llev.  U.  T.  Snaith, 
Croydon,  North  QuiH'usland,    Australia. 

4.  liiissons  from  the  Great  Railroad  Strike. 
"Behold,  the  hire  of  the  lalMirers  who 
have  reaped  down  your  fields,  which  is 
of  you  kept  back  by  fraud,  crieth:  and 
the  cries  of  them  which  have  reafied  are 
<»ntered  into  the  cars  of  the  I^rd  of  Sa- 
iMkoth."— James  v.  4.  Henry  M.  Field, 
D.I).,  New  York  City. 

6.  Signs  of  the  Times.  "And  He  said  also 
to  the  people.  When  ye  see  a  cloud  rist? 
out  of  the  west,  straightway  ye  say. 
There  cometh  a  shower;  and  so  it  is,** 
etc.— Luke  xii.  64-56.  William  Durant, 
D.D.,  Saratoga,  N.  Y. 

0.  The  Reign  of  Law.  ^'Think  not  that  I  am 
come  to  destroy  the  law  or  the  prophets ; 
I  am  not  come  to  destroy  but  to  fulfil. 
For  verily  I  say  tmto  you.  Till  heaven 
and  earth  pass,  one  Jot  or  one  tittle  shall 


in  no  wiftt  pass  from  tlie  law  till  all  be 
fulfilled. "-Matt.  v.  17,  la  Rev.  Henry 
Neill,  Chicago,  111. 

7.  lAive  for  the  Sanirtuary.  "My  soul  lon^- 
eth,  yea,  even  fainteth,  for  the  courts  of 
the  l^irtl.**- Ps.  Ixxxiv.  2.  Rev.  William 
L.  McEwau.  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

8.  The  Capitalist  and  the  I^lmrer.  **l8not 
this  the  cariH'mer?"— Mark  iv.  8.  Rev. 
James  8.  M«M»n*,  Alden,  N.  Y. 

VI.  S4*aHhore  ()p|v>rtunities  and  Ubllgationa. 
"lie  lodgeth  with  one  Simon,  a  tanner, 
whow  house  is  by  the  seasifle. **— Acts  x. 
0.  John  Balc«>m  Shaw,  D.D.,  New  York 
CMty. 

10.  The  Crisis  of  the  World  and  the  Attitude 
of  the  church.  "Now  is  the  hulgmeut 
of  this  world."  John  xi.  31.  Rev.  John 
Rusk,  Ph.D.,  Chicago.  111. 

11.  I.rfiughter  as  a  Grace.  "Then  was  our 
mouth  filleil  with  laughter."— Ps.  cxxvi. 
a.  T.  De  Witt  Talmage,  D.D.,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y. 

Vi.  l^iMic  Worship  an  (!>ci*asion  of  Giving- 
"Give  unto  the  I>»nl,  ()  ye  kindreds  of 
the  i>eof>le.  Give  unto  the  Lord  glory  and 
strength.  Give  unto  the  Lord  Uie  glory 
due  unto  His  name;  bring  an  ofTering, 
and4*ome  into  His  courts, "—Ps.  xci.  7,  8. 
D.  C.  Abbott,  D.D.,  Monaghan,  Ireland. 


Suggestive  Themes  for  Pulpit  Treat- 
ment. 

1.  Enthusiasm  in  Mission  Work.  (*^For 
whether  we  \n->  bt'side  ourseIv€«,  it  is  unto 
(i<m1;  or  whether  we  be  of  sober  mind,  it 
is  unto  you ;  for  the  love  of  Christ  con- 
st raineth  us."- *^»  Cor.  V.  13,  14.) 

U.  The  Sure  Test  of  Ix)ve  to  God.  ("If  a 
man  say,  I  love  (i(m1.  and  hateth  his 
brother,  he  is  a  liar:  for  he  that  loveth 
not  his  brother  whom  he  hath  seen,  1m>w 
can  he  loveG<Ml  whom  he  hath  not  seen?" 
—1  John  iv.  ao.) 

3.  The  Glory  of  the  (V)mmonplace.  ("What 
G<h1  hath  cleansed,  that  call  not  thou 
common.*'— Acts  x.  15.) 

4.  Tlie  Service  of  Example.  ("Be  thou  an 
example  of  the  believers,  in  word,  in 
conversation,  in  charity,  in  spirit.  In 
faith,  in  purity.**— 1  Tim.  iv.  12.) 

5.  The  Entertainment  of  Divine  Gucnta 
("And  he  pressed  upon  them  greatly: 
and  they  turned  in  unto  him  and  entered 
into  his  house;  and  he  ma<le  them  a 
feast,  and  did  bake  unleavened  bread, 
and  they  did  eat.**— Gen.  xix.  3.) 

6.  The  Suicidal  Character  of  Sin.  ("Tliey 
shall  eat  every  man  the  flesh  of  his  own 
arm.**- Isa.  ix.  'JU.) 

7.  GoiPs  Withdrawn  Promises.  ("I  said  that 
thy  lutuse.  and  the  house  of  thv  father 
should  walk  Ik* fore  me  forever,  but  now 
the  Ix>r<l  saith,  lie  it  far  from  Me;  for 
them  that  honor  Me  1  will  hcmor,  and 
they  that  despise  Me  shall  bo  lightly  es- 
teemed.**—1  Sam.  ii.  30.) 

6.  Tlie  Charity  of  Sorn>w.  ("Saul  and  Jrai- 
athan  were  lovely  and  pleasant  in  their 
lives,  and  in  their  death  they  were  not 
divided :  they  were  swifter  than  eagles, 
they  were  stronger  than  lions.**— 2  Siun. 
t  28.) 

9.  Increasing  the  Value  of  Life.  0*1  am 
come  that  they  might  have  life,  and  that 
they  might  have  it  more  abundantly.**— 
John  X.  10.) 

10.  The  Prohibition  of  Emptvhandedness. 
("Ttiey  shall  not  appear  before  the  Lord 
empty;  every  man  shall  give  as  he  is 
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able,  accord iiifc  to  the  blessinf?  of  the 
Lord  thy  Ood,  which  he  hath  given  thee.** 
— Deut.  xvl.  16,  17.) 

n.  The  Nakedness  of  Death.     (*'Be  not  thou 
afraid  when  one  is  made  rich,  when  the 

glory  of  his  house  is  increased;  for  when 
H  dieth  he  shall  carry  nothing  awav: 
his  glory  shall  not  desc^end  after  him.*^ 
Ps.  xlix.  10,  17.) 

12.  Prayer  the  Cure  of  Care.    (**Be  careful 


for  nothing :  but  in  everything,  by  prayer 
and  supplication  with  thanksgiving,  let 
your  requests  be  made  known  unto  Qod.** 
-Phil.  iv.  6.) 

IS.  Adaptation  to  Circumstances  in  Christian 
Work.  C*I  know  both  how  to  be  abased, 
and  I  know  how  to  abound ;  everywhere, 
and  in  all  things,  I  am  instructed,  both 
to  be  full  and  to  be  hungrv,  both  to 
abound  and  to  suffer  need.**— Phil.  iv.  12.) 


HELPS  AND  HINTS,  TEXTUAL  AND  TOPICAL. 

By  Akthuh  T.  Piku»on,  D.D. 


Marginal  Commentary:  Notes  on 
Genesis. 

Gen.  xiv.  5.  And  smote  the  Eephaiim 
(Sept. ,  giiihtH) .  Og  seems  to  have  bi^- 
longed  to  this  tribe,  and  to  have  been 
the  l;ist  survivor.  His  beti8tea<l  (or 
sarcophagus?)  was  13  or  14  feet  long,  of 
course  much  longer  than  the  l)otly  for 
which  it  was  made.  The  valley  of  Re- 
phaim  was  named  after  tliis  tribe.  It 
is  a  curious  fact  that  this  word  Rephaim 
seems  in  after  time  to  have  l)een  used 
for  the  dead,  or  ghtsts  (Isa.  xiv.  9, 
etc.).  Anlitcroth  Karrutim,  or  Ashte- 
roth  of  the  double  horn,  was  probably 
the  place  of  Og's  abode,  and  named 
after  Astarte,  or  Ashtoreth,  whose  im- 
age suggested  a  homed  figure,  like 
Moses*  statues,  which  the  Latin  Church 
made  homed  because  the  Vulgate  ren- 
ders the  word  "  shone,  "  by  C4/rnuUi. 

In  Ex.  xxxiv.  29,  where  the  Hebrew 
word  is  KCiran,  to  shine,  but  which  by 
a  very  ol)vious  metaphor  is  linked  to 
keren,  a  horn  (from  the  nidiation  of 
rays),  and  so.  curiously,  the  Vulgate 
rendering  is :  **  Et  ignorabat  quoil  cor- 
nuta  esset  facies  sua  ex  consortio  ser- 
monis  Domini.  "  Th is  is  one  of  the  most 
quaint  of  all  the  misapprehensions  com- 
ing through  Bible  tnmslation.  The 
Zuzims  and  Emims  are  thought  to  be 
other  giants  or  heroes. 

6.  The  Iloritett, ,  i.e. ,  **  inhabitants  of 
caves. "  They  abode  in  the  mountain - 
ous  country  of  Sin.  The  rock  stmctures 
near  Petra  may  be  traceable  to  them. 

There  follows  now  a  brief  narrative 
of  a  battle  between  the  King  of  Sodom. 


witli  his  five  allies,  and  Chedorlaomer, 
with  his  four  allies;  and  the  former 
were  routed  in  the  vale  of  Siddim, 
where  the  asphalt  pits  are,  which  gave 
to  the  Dead  Sea  its  name — Sea  of  As- 
phalt. The  King  of  Sodom  was  one  of 
tliose  who  fled  to  the  mountain.  Lot 
and  his  goods  were  taken  captive. 
Abiam  is  told  of  the  fact,  and  at  once 
arms  his  retainers  to  the  number  of  318 
and  pursues  the  captors,  with  the  help 
of  certain  confederates  (c^omp.  verse 
13,  24).  By  skilful  strategy  he  de- 
feated the  foe  and  recovered  Lot  and 
his  family  and  goods. 

The  narrative  seems  introduced  here 
mainly  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  to 
notice  the  typical  personage,  MelcJUze- 
dek,  who  is  the  first  and  most  promi- 
nent type  of  Christ  found  in  the  Old 
Testjiment.  Incidentally,  there  is  no 
doubt  significance  in  Abram's  r&tcue  of 
Ja4.  The  whole  history  of  Lot  fore- 
shadows a  backsliding  believer,  who 
be(!omes  ensnared  in  this  world  and  its 
lusts  and  associations.  Hent  is  the  first 
marked  result  of  his  pitching  his  tent 
toward  Sodom — he  is  takwn  captive.  The 
very  world  ho  courts  Incomes  his  foe 
and  carries  him  away  as  a  prey,  and 
he  has  to  be  delivere<l  by  a  more  faith- 
ful and  consistent  and  spiritual  believer, 
who  has  broken  with  the  world  and  its 
seductions  (comp.  James  v.  19,  20; 
Gal.  vi.  1).  This  is  the  history  of  the 
Church  in  miniature.  Some  there  arc 
who  prove  too  weak  to  resist  the 
world's  attractions,  and  they  are  taken 
captive  by  its  lusts.  If  they  are  re- 
stored at  all,  it  is  by  those  who  are 
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Bpiritutil,  who  bestir  themsclyes  to  at> 
tempt  their  deliverunce.  Those  who  in 
a  sclflsh  spirit  choose  the  best  which 
the  world  c»n  otTer  und  cx)m]K'l  otliers 
to  sepamte  from  tliem  in  self-denial 
afterward  owe  to  them  the  rescue  which 
can  be  wrought  only  by  prayer,  holy 
example,  and  dirvotion  to  G(m1. 

18.  And  Mdr/u'snit'k,  king  of  Fkdnn, 
broil fjht  forth  brtad  and  mne;  and  he 
%Nt«  tfie  pric4ft  of  the  tH4M*t  ITiyh  0<h1. 

This  lirst  mention  of  this  unique  per- 
sonage demands  careful  attention.  All 
that  we  know  of  him  is  compres.sed  into 
two  or  three  pass:i«!:cs  :  Cien.  xiv.  18-20; 
Heb.  v.,  vi.,  vii.  1-21  ;  Psa.  ex.  4. 

Few  questions  in  the  whole  ninge  of 
biblical  disrussion  have  excited  more 
widely  difTering  opinions  or  conjectures 
than  this:  Who  was  Melchizedek  ?  The 
name  means  king  of  rigliteousuess. 
Salem  seems  to  be  the  ancient  equiva- 
lent of  Jeru-Salem.  0[)inion8  may  be 
thus  classified : 

1.  The  name  \^ii  title,  not  a  proper 
name. 

2.  Melchizedek  was  Shem.  This  is 
traceable  to  the  Targums  and  Jewish 
traditions. 

3.  A  prince  of  the  country  and  king 
of  Jerusalem. 

4.  Christ  himself  in  a  [)reincamation. 

5.  An  angel  of  God. 

His  position  in  both  Testaments  is 
sufficiently  importJint  to  justify  a  care- 
ful collation  of  testimony  concerning 
him. 

Whether,  if  human,  he  was  of  the 
Semitic  or  Canaanitish  race  does  not 
api)ear.  The  name  is  Semitic.  Ho 
was  a  worshii>er  and  priest  of  the  true 
God,  but  so  were  Job  and  others  not 
Semitic  in  race. 

He  is  described  as  "  without  father, 
without  mother,  without  descent,  hav- 
ing neither  beginning  of  days  nor  end 
of  life. " 

This  may  mean  no  more  than  that  he 
had  no  traceable  or  recorded  genealogy, 
and  no  history  like  the  patriarchs, 
whost^  birth  and  death  are  so  carefully 
noted. 

What  most  concerns  us  is  that  he 


was  obviously  a  type  of  Christ,  as  the 
epistle  to  the  Hebrews  expressly 
teaches : 

1.  He  was  tlic  representative  of  an 
earlier  and  universal  faith,  antedating 
and  outranking  the  lievitical  system, 
as  well  as  surviving  it. 

2.  Hence  he  was  the  priest  of  the  Moti 
Uiijh  Ginly  Nobe — not  simply  Jehovah, 
but  a  broader  and  more  comprehensive 
name. 

8.  His  priesthood  was  not  local,  na- 
tional. temi)oniry,  but  catholic,  imiver- 
sal,  and  tlie  tyi>e  of  ])ermanency ;  not 
one  of  a  class  having  his  ** course**  and 
limit^Ml  |)criod. 

4.  ]  lence  he  was  superior  to  Abraham 
and  received  from  him  tithes,  a  token  of 
subjection  and  inferiority,  and  blessed 
him.  a  sign  of  superiority  on  his  part. 

5.  He  was  both  king  and  priest,  and 
not  unlikely  combined  with  these  the 
prophetic  character  also. 

6.  No  iK'ginning  or  ending,  is  as- 
signcKl  either  to  his  life  or  official  ser- 
vice, nor  has  he  any  human  genealogy. 

7.  He  is  both  king  of  righteousness 
and  king  of  peace.  King  of  righteous- 
ness first,  that  he  may  be  king  of  |)eace, 
wliich  comes  only  through  righteous- 
ness (comp.  Heb.  vii.  2,  3)  ;  and  it  is 
a  point  to  be  noted  that  Hghtamsness  lies 
in  his  very  name,  peac«  in  the  name  of 
the  realm  he  ruled.  Christ  is  inherent 
by  righteousness,  for  that  is  His  attri- 
bute. Peace  is  not  an  attribute,  but  a 
result  and  elTect  seen  in  the  realm  Clirist 
rules  (comp.  Isa.  xxxii.  17)  when 
this  relation  is  only  delineated.  A  fine 
outline  by  Dr.  MacLaren  is  connected 
with  this  passage  in  Heb.  vii.  2,  3. 

Righteousness  precedes  peace — 

1.  In  Christ's  work  with  God  in  rec- 
onciliation. 

2.  In  His  work  in  man,  in  the  experi- 
ence of  the  new  life. 

3.  In  His  work  in  the  world— peace 
only  so  far  as  righteousness. 

4.  Here  is  a  prophecy  of  the  final 
end  or  result. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  note  that  Mel- 
chizedek is  here  specially  mentioned 
bringmg  forth  ""  bread  and  wine,  " 
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The  early  Church  counted  this  a  type 
of  the  Eucharist.  Literally  translating 
the  terms  of  the  18th  verse,  it  becomes 
a  significant  first  glimpse  of  Christ  in 
his  greatest  Old  Testament  type. 

And  the  king  of  righteousness  (who 
was  also  the  king  of  peace)  brought 
forth  bread  and  wine  ;  and  he  was  the 
priest  of  the  Most  High  God. 

And  he  (prophetically)  blessed 
Abram  and  said  :  "*  Blessed  of  the  Most 
High  God,  possessor  of  heaven  and 
earth,  be  Abram ;  and  blessed  be  God, 
most  high,  who  hath  given  thine  ene- 
mies into  thy  hand.  "  And  to  Melchize- 
dek  Abram  gave  tithes  of  all  (the  spoil) . 

Let  any  one  read  these  words  care- 
fully and  note  the  obvious  typical  fore- 
cast of  the  person  and  work  of  the  Mes- 
siah. 

Before  we  leave  this  mysterious  per- 
sonage we  note : 

1.  This  is  also  the  first  mention  of 
prieit.  The  word  here  occurs  first,  and 
in  connection  with  worship  antecedent 
to  the  Levitical  system.  Mclchizedek 
was  more  than  a  patriarchal  priest ;  he 
was  also  a  king,  and  performed  various 
priestly  acts  of  which  we  have  no  ac- 
count hitherto — receiving  tithes,  con- 
ferring blessings,  etc.  Tradition  attri- 
butes to  him  also  sacrificial  acts,  offer- 
ing first  fruits  of  the  spoil,  etc. 

2.  The  first  time  Elion  (Most  High 
God)  occurs  is  here.  Four  times  it  is 
here  found  (18-22). 

This  title.  El,  occurs  about  250  times, 
as  Elohim  does  2,500,  and  Jehovah 
7,600.  El  means  strong,  first,  preemi- 
nent ;  and  seems  to  point  to  God  as  al- 
mighty, the  great  first  cause  of  all. 
Hence  it  calls  attention  principally  to 
God  as  creator,  the  **  possessor  (by  cre- 
ative right)  of  heaven  and  earth.  ** 
When  this  name  is  used,  it  is  commonly 
in  connection  with  some  of  the  attri- 
butes or  perfections  of  the  Creator, 
such  as  almighty,  everlasting,  jeal- 
ous, or  demanding  exclusive  homage, 
truth,  holiness,  etc.  ;  greatness  and 
terribleness — living,  merciful,  faithful, 
mighty,  and  terrible,  etc. 

Those  who  care  to  examine  this  mat- 


ter further  may  refer  to  Gen.  xvii.  1, 
xxi.  83 ;  Exod.  xx.  5 ;  Num.  xxiv.  16 ; 
Deut.  iv.  31,  vil.  9,  21,  x.  17,  xxxii. 
4,  18 ;  Josh.  iii.  10 ;  Psa.  vii.  18,  ix.  2, 
xvUi.  13,  xlvii.  2,  Ixxviii.  35.  It  is 
also  to  be  noted  that  Abram  immediately 
after  uses  the  same  name,  and  couples 
it  with  Jehovah,  showing  the  two  to  be 
tithes  of  071^  Qod, 

20.  And  he  (Abram)  gaf>e  him  (Mel- 
chizedek)  tithes  of  all.  If  this  state- 
ment is  equivocal  here,  Hcb.  vii.  4- 
10  makes  plain  who  paid  and  who  re- 
ceived the  tithes.  This  being  the  first 
mention  of  tithes,  we  tarry  to  con- 
sider the  tithe  system,  its  origin,  growth, 
and  significance. 

1.  The  word  tithe  means  simply  tenth 
part.  The  rendition  of  tithes  can  be 
traced  to  the  very  beginnings  of  au- 
thentic history.  It  is  connected  with 
stewardship,  and  undoubtedly  sprung 
from  it.  A  steward  was  a  servant  who 
was  entrusted  by  his  master  with  the 
care  of  goods,  and  even  of  estates,  as 
Eliezer  was  with  the  property  of  Abra- 
ham, and  Joseph  with  Potiphar*s.  As 
landed  estates  grew,  the  owner  was 
compelled  to  give  into  other  hands  their 
administration ;  and  often  the  property 
thus  put  in  care  of  another  was  at  a 
distance,  where  there  could  be  no  prac- 
tical supervision  of  the  estate  save 
through  the  steward. 

One  of  the  first  questions  that  would 
arise  would  be  as  to  the  steward's  pro- 
portion of  the  yield  of  the  estate.  \Vc 
will  suppose  a  vineyard  on  Mt.  Leba- 
non belonging  to  a  proprietor  in  Beth- 
lehem. A  steward  is  sent  there,  with  his 
family,  to  take  charge.  He  must  have 
from  the  proceeds  of  the  vineyard  a  suit- 
able provision  for  wants  of  self  and  fam- 
ily. The  yield  of  the  vineyard  is  un- 
certain, depending  on  many  changeable 
conditions;  sometimes  it  will  be  very 
large,  sometimes  very  small,  scarce 
enough  to  pay  for  the  labor.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  fix  some  rate  or  proportion  to  be 
paid  to  the  owner  from  annual  proceeds ; 
and  it  is  quite  obvious  that  if  the  stew- 
ard were  permitted  to  reserve  for  him- 
self and  family  in  no  circimistances  miOre 
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than  ninC'UntJut  of  the  prodyee,  iliis 
would  leave  one -tenth  at  letut  nnifivmdy 
due  to  the  owner.  Tho  origin  of  the 
tithe  system  is  somewhat  obscure,  but 
as  far  as  it  can  be  traced  this  seems  to 
be  its  beginning,  the  uniform  reserva- 
tion of  at  least  one-tenth  or  tithe  for  the 
proprietor  by  the  steward. 

2.  It  foUows,  then,  tluit  the  tithe  rep- 
resents not  the  nuixiiiium,  but  the  mini- 
mum.  It  was  what  in  most  un]iroduc- 
tive  years  was  reserved  for  the  owner. 
Of  course,  when  plenteous  years  came 
and  tho  yield  was  very  abundant,  tho 
steward  would  "  render  of  the  fruits  in 
their  seasons"  to  his  lord  more  abun- 
dantly, still  reoerviug  for  his  own  wants 
amply  sufficient. 

Accordingly  wc  find  that  among  tho 
Jews  tho  titlio  was  what  the  pOi>rest 
gave ;  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  rich 
and  even  those  not  wealthy  gave  two, 
three,  and  often  as  high  as  seven-tenths 
of  their  income  to  God  and  his  service. 
Very  erroneous  Impressions  obtain 
about  tlie  whole  tithe  and  first-fruits 
system.  Christians  nowadays  talk 
about  the  tithe  as  though  to  give  one- 
tenth  to  Qod  exhausted  all  claim  upon 
their  income.  If  a  man  out  of  (1,000 
gives  (100,  he  may  cause  himself  no 
little  self-denial.  But  to  give  (1,000 
out  of  (10,000,  or  $10,000  out  of  (100,- 
000  may  necessitate  no  real  self-denial. 
God  must  certainly  regard  what  we  keep 
ratlier  than  what  we  gii^. 

Those  who  care  to  study  tho  Jewish 
tithe  system  will  be  surprised  to  find 
how  much  more  it  involved  tlian  is 
commonly  supposed. 

A  tmofold  tithe  was  required  of  each 
Jewish  citizen :  First,  a  tenth  of  the 
produce  of  field,  and  flock,  herds,  and 
trees,  for  maintenance  of  Levites,  etc. , 
and  a  second  to  be  expended  in  taber- 
nacle or  temple  (comp.  Gen.  xiv.  20, 
'xxviii.  22;  Num.  xviii.  21-24,  26-28, 
xxxi.  31 ;  Lev.  xxviii.  30-32 ;  1  Sam. 
viii.  15,  17 ;  and  Deut.  xii.  17-19,  22- 
29,  xvi.  22-27). 

Then  every  third  year  a  special  **  poor 
tithe  "was  collected  (Deut.  xiv.  28,  29). 

Divine  blessing  was  withheld  when 


these  tithes  were  not  paid.  And  in  ad- 
dition to  tliese  titlies  ixnd  first  fruita» 
there  were  tho  free-will  offerings,  etc. 

8.  Tho  tithe  system  was  both  a  per* 
petual  recognition  of  ttewardahip  and  a 
constant  challenge  to  faith.  Every  such 
tithe  paid  to  God's  service  was  a  trib- 
ute to  tho  original  and  inalienable 
Owner  of  all;  and  every  rendition  of 
first  fruits  while  as  yet  the  harvest  was 
unreaped  was  a  venture  of  faith.  For 
how  knew  the  man  who  brought  the 
firstling  of  his  flock  whether  he  should 
have  any  other  lamb  that  escaped  dis- 
ease and  death,  or  he  who  brought  the 
first  sheaf  whether  the  rest  of  his  crop 
might  not  suffer  blight?  There  is  a 
sublime  double  lesson  taught  by  tho 
whole  onicr,  that  God  owns  all  things 
and  is  to  be  so  acknowledged,  and  that 
all  power  to  till  the  soil  or  increase 
flocks  and  herds  depends  on  His  favor 
and  blessing. 

4.  As  to  the  tithe  now  suflicing,  the 
whole  New  Testament  teaching  is  on  a 
higher  pita  ne  than  the  Jewish  code.  We 
are  bought  with  a  price,  and  are  to  re- 
gard ourselves  and  all  we  have  as  the 
Lord's.  Disciples  may  rebel,  but  the 
consistent  teaching  of  the  Gospel  is  that 
whatsoever  we  do  we  are  to  do  for  the 
glor}'  of  God ;  that  we  are  to  sanctify  all 
income  and  outgo— Hsven  our  meat  and 
drink  and  clothing  are  to  be  to  God*s 
glory.  The  redemption  of  Christ  is 
all-inclusive,  and  those  who  thus  live, 
abide  in  the  smile  of  God ;  but  it  is  a 
melancholy  fact  that  they  are  few. 

This  chapter  closes  with  the  record 
of  another  transaction  which  has  doubt- 
less some  reference  to  tho  lesson  already 
taught  us  on  stewardship. 

The  King  of  Sodom  offers  to  allow 
Abram  to  retain  any  property  of  his  he 
may  have  taken,  restoring* only  tho 
people  he  has  rescued.  Abram  sol- 
emnly, with  an  oath  after  the  form  of 
Oriental  peoples,  with  uplifted  hand, 
refuses  to  take  even  the  value  of  a  shoe- 
latchet  or  thread  from  the  King  of 
Sodom. 

The  reader  of  Scripture  has  only  to 
observe  this  marked  contrast  to  leani 
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the  ftnt  great  lesson  of  Scripture  on  the 
relation  of  money  to  the  kingdom. 

Observe  the  contrast  at  every  point 
between  the  two  occurrences : 

Abram  receives  from  Melchizedek 
sustenance  and  refreshment,  and  bows 
his  head  as  he  pronounces  blessing  upon 
him ;  and  to  him  he  renders  tithes 
of  all.  From  the  King  of  Sodom  ho 
will  receive  nothing,  however  trifling, 
for  his  own  enrichment,  lifting  his  own 
hand  in  solemn  adjuration.  To  Mel- 
chizedek his  bearing  is  respectful  and 
reverential,  but  to  the  King  of  Sodom 
cold,  reserved,  business-like,  and 
marked  by  the  principle  of  separation. 
That  worldly  king  is  identified  with  the 
vicious,  licentious,  blasphemous  So- 
domites, and  he  avoids  all  complications 
and  association  with  him  and  them. 
We  think  of  those  who  in  later  time 
**  went  forth  for  His  name's  sake,  ta- 
king nothing  of  the  Gentiles'*  (comp. 
2  Kings  V. ) 

He  must  be  a  dull  student  of  Scrip- 
ture who  does  not  see  in  Holy  Scripture 
one  uniform  teaching  concerning  money 
and  the  kingdom,  namely,  that  on  the 
one  hand  God  is  to  be  regarded  and 
treated  as  the  universal  proprietor,  and 
we  are  to  think  of  ourselves  as  his  stew- 
ards and  render  him  tithes  of  all ;  and 
on  the  other,  we  are  not  to  become  com- 
plicated with  this  world  even  for 
riches*  sake.  Most  of  all  are  we  not  to 
ask  money  of  the  ungodly  to  carry  on 
the  affairs  of  Qod.  God  needs  not  un- 
sanctified  capital.  The  altar  must  sanc- 
tify the  gift,  and  the  offerer  must  first 
offer  himself  if  his  gift  is  to  be  accept- 
able. What  has  brought  more  re- 
proach on  the  Master  than  the  practice 
of  looking  to  worldly  support  and  even 
appealing  for  help  from  the  positively 
idolatrous  worshipers  of  mammon  in 
promoting  the  sacred  cause  of  missions? 
We  are  taught  that  all  things  belong 
to  God ;  that  we  need  only  to  ask  in 
faith  and  all  things  are  oura ;  that  we 
are  to  make  sacrifices  for  His  kingdom, 
and  to  avoid  conformity  to  the  world. 
And  yet  our  churches  are  built,  our 
miniBten    sustained,    our    benevolent 


work  carried  on  by  a  distinct  appeal  to 
those  who  do  not  even  confess  alle- 
giance to  Christ.  And  this  double  result 
is  inevitable :  First,  the  Church  becomes 
a  worldly  body  by  catering  to  the 
worldliness  whose  support  it  seeks, 
and  paying  court  to  the  men  of  the 
world  whose  patronage  is  desired ;  and 
secondly,  the  men  of  the  world  them- 
selves are  ensnared  into  the  belief  that 
they  have  laid  God  under  obligation  by 
their  gifts,  or  at  least  accumulated  some 
merit  in  his  eyes  by  their  "benevo- 
lence. ^  Let  us  read  the  sublime 
lesson  of  Ps.  1.,  where  God  teaches 
those  who  have  entered  into  covenant 
with  Him  in  the  matter  of  offerings 
and  sacrifices,  that  He  has  no  needs, 
and  therefore  giving  is  for  our  good,  not 
for  His  benefit ;  and  that  no  gift  is  ac- 
ceptable from  one  who  casts  behind  him 
the  words  of  the  Master  and  is  in  rebel- 
lion against  His  authority.  The  doc- 
trine is  still  a  part  of  "  the  offense  of 
the  Cross" ;  but  it  is  in  every  part  of 
Scripture  taught  that  God  is  independ- 
ent of  all  unsanctified  offerings.  And 
the  Church  will  inevitably  decline  in 
piety  and  conformity  to  God  whenever 
there  is  dependence  upon  worldly  pat- 
ronage for  her  sacred  enterprises  or 
even  for  the  support  of  the  ministry. 
"No  taxation  without  representation" 
is  a  broad  principle  of  political  equity, 
which  gives  donors  and  patrons  a  right 
to  a  voice  in  the  affairs  of  the  society 
or  institution  they  help  to  maintain. 
If  the  Church  seeks  support  outside  of 
the  brotherhood  of  faith,  then  it  is 
legitimate  to  admit  to  her  councils  and 
put  on  her  official  boards  the  parties 
whoso  help  is  sought.  Hence  comes 
that  monstrous  anomaly,  wholly  un- 
known to  the  New  Testament,  profess- 
edly unconverted  men  occupying  posi- 
tions as  trustees  of  Churches  of  Christ. 


The  flower  sheds  its  leaves,  and  or- 
dinary mortals  mourn  over  the  depart- 
ing glory ;  but  the  prophet  looks  from 
the  falling  leaves  to  the  coming  fruit, 
for  which  the  flower  but  prepares  the 
way. 
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THE  PRAYER-MEETING  SERVICE. 

By  Wayland  IIoyt,  D.D. 


Oct.  1-6.  —  Concernikg  Piiayer. 
— 1  Tim.  ii.  1.  8. 

I.  Consider  what  various  dcmenU 
there  arc  in  pruycr.  **  I  exhort,  therefore, 
that,  tint  of  all,  supplications,  pmyers, 
intercessions,  and  givings  of  thanks  be 
made  for  all  men.  **  It  is  quite  impos- 
sible precisely  to  distinguish  a  i)erfectly 
differentia  ted  meaning  in  these  four 
words  to  set  forth  the  variety  and  tlie 
width  of  prayer.  Tlie  signilicance  of 
the  words  overlaps  and  shades  into  each 
other.  Yet  there  arc  certiiin  real  differ- 
ences of  meaning  in  the  words. 

iSupplication  mean  petition  springing 
out  of  a  sense  of  personal  need  for 
specific  things.  Prayer  means  the 
communion  and  interchange  of  spirit 
with  the  Divine  Spirit,  which  one  may 
have  with  God  and  with  God  only. 
Intercession  means  the  longing,  yearn- 
ing prayer  which  one  lifts  toward  the 
Throne  in  behalf  of  others.  Thanks- 
giving means  devout  mindfulness  of 
the  favors  llowing  to  us  from  God's 
hands. 

Get  a  conception  of  the  width  and 
variety  of  pniyer.  You  are  not  shut 
up  to  a  single  exercise  in  your  use  of 
prayer.  You  pniy  when  you  petition 
for  some  special  thing  you  much  desire 
from  God.  But  you  also  pray  when 
you  hold  yourself  in  confiding  commun- 
ion with  the  Father  of  your  spirit; 
when  sometimes,  in  a  wordless  way, 
your  soul  reaches  up  toward  God  and 
finds  Him;  when  you  crave  bcnisons 
for  others,  not  thinking  of  yourself, 
and  also  when  you  cease  request  and 
let  the  soul  exhale  in  thankfulness. 
And  since  prayer  is  so  wide  and  various 
a  matter,  do  not  refuse  to  use  all  sorts 
and  shades  of  prayer. 

II.  Consider  the  value  and  Tolidity  of 
prayer.  **  For  this  is  good  and  accept- 
able in  the  sight  of  God  our  Saviour.  " 

(a)  God  will  not  cheat  you.  The  in- 
stinct of  prayer  has  been  implanted 
in  us. 


(6)  And  be  sure  God  can  answer  your 
prayer  without  the  breaking  of  natural 
law.  As  man,  through  better  knowl- 
edge of  natural  law,  can  manipulate  it 
to  ends  of  service — f.^.,  the  laws  of 
steam  and  of  electricity — certainly  God, 
tlie  source  of  all  such  law,  c^n,  through 
the  use  of  law,  cause  to  fall  upon  your 
head  the  blessing  for  which  you  cry. 

III.  Consider  again :  the  Apostle  la 
here  enjoining  inUrcuMtry prayer, 

(d)  Notice  what  such  prayer  will  do 
for  ourselves.  It  will  cause  us  to  ren- 
der acceptable  service.  **For  this  is 
good  and  acceptable.  **  etc  It  will 
broaden  our  sympathies. 

{h)  Notice  for  whom  we  are  to  offer 
this  intercessory  prayer — **  for  all  men.  " 

All  men  includes  those  in  busiuess  re- 
lations with  us. 

All  men  includes  our  enemies  (Matt 
vi.  43) ,  etc.  Said  General  Gordon  :  •*  I 
believe  very  much  in  praying  for  others ; 
it  takes  away  all  bitterness  toward  them. 
The  only  remedy  with  me  is  to  pray  for 
every  one  who  worries  me ;  it  is  won- 
derful what  such  prayer  does.  In 
heaven  our  Lord  intercedes  for  us,  and 
He  governs  heaven  and  earth.  Prayer 
for  others  relieves  our  own  burdens.  " 

All  men  includes  our  rulers.  Re- 
member the  habit  of  the  ancient  Chris- 
tians. Says  Tertullian  :  "  We  Chris- 
tians looking  up  to  heaven  with  out- 
spread hands  because  they  are  free  from 
stain,  with  uncovered  heads  because 
there  is  notliing  to  make  us  blush,  with- 
out a  prompter  because  we  pray  from 
our  hearts,  do  intercede  for  all  the  em- 
perors that  their  lives  may  be  prolonged 
tlieir  governments  be  secured  to  them 
that  tlicir  families  may  be  preserved  11 
Siifety,  their  senates  faithful  to  them, 
their  armies  brave,  the  people  honest, 
and  the  whole  empire  at  peace,  and  for 
whatever  other  things  are  desired  by 
the  people  or  the  Caesar.  "  And  prayers 
like  this  were  lifted  even  for  rulers  of 
the  type  of  Nero. 
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All  men  includes  the  outlying  nations 
who  do  not  know  the  Lord  Jesus. 
Steadily  should  we  pray  for  missions. 

IV.  Consider  what  we  can  always  do 
— we  can  pray. 

**More  things  are  wrought  by  prayer 
Than  this  world  dreams  of.** 

V.  Think  of  it.  What  a  strange 
wonder,  a  man  not  praying  either  for 
himself  or  for  others  I 


Oct.  7-13.— The  Young  Man 
Timothy.— 1  Tim.  i.  2. 

It  is  a  most  wise  thing,  dow  and  then, 
to  cull  out  and  gather  together  the  scat- 
tered biographical  hints  concerning 
some  personage  in  the  Bible;  look  at 
them  as  a  whole,  and  seek  to  learn  the 
lessons  which  such  study  of  a  human 
life  may  teach.  One  of  the  most  inter- 
esting and  stimulating  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament characters  is  the  young  man 
Timothy. 

Scene  1 .  It  is  at  Lystra,  a  city  of  Ly- 
conia.  This  Lystra  was  the  residence  of 
Timothy.  He  was  a  boy  under  the  care 
of  his  mother,  Eunice,  and  his  grand- 
mother, Lois.  Remember  what  occurs 
at  Lystra.  Paul  and  Barnabas  are  there 
on  Paurs  first  great  evangelizing  jour- 
ney. They  are  preaching ;  there  is  the 
miracle  of  the  healing  of  the  impotent 
man ;  the  acclaim  of  the  populace ;  then 
the  swift  change  of  the  mob's  mood. 
Paul  and  Barnabas  are  stoned.  It  is 
probable  that  this  preaching,  healing, 
popular  applause,  quick  hatred  of  the 
changeful  mob,  stoning,  Timothy  heard 
and  saw.  It  is  probable  that  Timothy 
became  at  this  time  one  of  Paul's  con- 
verts (2  Tim.  iii.  10.  11).  Timothy 
was  at  the  time  a  young  boy,  scarcely 
fifteen  years  old. 

Scene  2.  It  is  again  at  Lystra.  Seven 
years  have  sped  away.  Think  a  little 
of  what  has  been  taking  place  during 
those  seven  years :  the  return  of  Paul 
to  Antioch ,  his  rehearsal  of  his  mis- 
sionary experienced  to  the  Church  there ; 
the  plying  of  his  ministry  there  for  a 
good  while;  the  breaking  out  of  the 
diacussions  about  the  relations  of  the 


Mosaic  ritual  to  the  New  Covenant; 
the  council  at  Jerusalem  ;  the  proposal 
of  Paul  to  Barnabas  to  go  upon  a  sec- 
ond missionary  joumey ;  the  break  with 
Barnabas  about  Mark;  the  choice  of 
Silas  as  companion,  and  the  Apostle  is 
again  at  Lystra.  Here  the  Apostle  is 
told  about  the  yoimg  Christian  Timo- 
thy, who  during  all  these  seven  years 
has  been  standing  firm  and  growing. 
Paul  finds  Timothy  in  high  repute 
among  the  brethren  (Acts  xvi.  2) .  Him 
would  Paul  have  to  go  forth  with  him 
(Acts  xvi.  3) .  Timothy  is  now  a  young 
man  of  twenty -two.  Timothy's  mother 
yields  him  to  the  Lord's  service.  Tim- 
othy is  circumcised ;  Titus  was  not  (Gal. 
ii.3).  Notice  the  reason  of  the  differ- 
ence :  In  Timothy's  case  his  circum- 
cision was  a  wise  expedioncy.  In  Titus' 
case,  to  have  caused  him  to  be  circum- 
cised  would  have  been  false  to  prin- 
ciple. Be  wisely  expedient.  Be  firm 
as  granite  when  a  principle  is  at  stake. 
So  Timothy,  properly  accredited  and 
ordained,  goes  forth  on  his  ministry  the 
companion  of  the  Apostle. 

Thenceforward  the  lives  of  Paul  and 
Timothy  are  intertwined.  Timothy  is 
toward  Paul  his  most  loved  and  trusted 
companion,  sympathizer,  helper,  mes- 
senger, consoler. 

It  is  not  needful  to  trace  further  Tim- 
othy and  Paul  along  their  winding  ways 
of  evangelizing  journeying.* 

When  there  is  any  special  and  deli- 
cate duty  to  be  done,  as,  for  example, 
at  Corinth,  to  bring  the  churches  into 
the  remembrance  of  the  waysf  of  the 
Apostle,  Timothy  is  the  one  sent  often- 
est  to  do  it.  When  the  Apostle  must 
hasten  on,  and  the  believers  gathered 
in  some  city,  as  at  Berea,  need  further 
edification  and  organization  amid  em- 
bittered foes,  it  is  to  Timothy  the  duty 
is  chiefly  delegated,  t  When,  as  at 
Corinth,  there  is  a  long  period  of  settled 
labor,  Timothy  is  the  Apostle's  trusted 
helper.  §  When,  as  among  the  Thessa- 
lonians,  the  hearts  of  believers  are  sink- 

•1  Tim.  iv.  14;  2  Tim.  i.  6,  iv.  8. 

t  Cor.  iv.  17.  t  Acts  xvii.  10, 11. 

S  Acts  xviU.  fi. 
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ing  amid  manifold  tribulations,  it  is 
Timothy  who  is  sent  to  establish  them 
and  to  comfort  them  concerning  their 
faith.*  When  the  Apostle  writes  let- 
ters to  the  various  churches,  it  is  Tim- 
othy whose  name  the  Apostle  oftenest 
associates  with  his  own.  When  the 
Apostle  is  a  prisoner  at  Itome,  though 
we  have  no  record  of  Timothy's  pres- 
ence with  him  during  tlie  long  journey 
thither — probably  he  could  not  travel 
with  him  as  a  prisoner— it  is  Timothy 
who  comes  at  once  to  Rome  to  identify 
himself  with  the  Apostle,  to  be  his  re- 
joicing support  and  stay.f  And  it  is 
of  this  true  and  steadfast  friend  Timo- 
thy, here  with  him  at  Rome,  that  the 
Apostle  writes  to  the  Philippian  Chris- 
tians his  grand  commendation  :  **  But  I 
trust  in  the  Lord  Jesus  to  send  Timo- 
theus  shortly  unto  you,  that  I  also  may 
be  of  good  comfort  when  I  know  your 
state.  For  I  have  no  man  like-minded 
who  will  naturally  care  for  your  state. 
For  all  seek  their  own,  not  the  things 
which  are  Jesus  Christ's.  **  But  Timo- 
thy still  was  true.  **But  ye  know" — 
the  Apostle  appeals  to  their  knowledge 
of  Timothy  when  he  was  with  Him  and 
them  at  Philippi — **  but  ye  know  the 
proof  of  Him,  that  as  a  son  with  the 
father,  he  hath  served  with  me  in  the 
Gospel.  Him  therefore,  I  hope  to  send 
presently,  so  soon  as  I  shall  see  how  it 
shall  go  with  me.  **  % 

After  the  deliverance  of  the  Apostle 
from  his  first  imprisonment  at  Rome, 
it  is  still  Timothy  who  is  his  companion 
iu  much  of  his  journeying.  §  Subse- 
quently, the  Apostle  gave  him  over- 
sight of  the  Church  at  Ephesus.  It  is 
while  he  serves  in  this  capacity  that 
the  Apostle  addresses  to  him,  from 
l^lacedonia,  the  letter  we  call  the  first 
Epistle  to  Timothy.  I 

But  soon  the  great  Apostle's  course 
is  hastening  to  its  close.  In  a  little 
time  he  is  seized  and  carried  to  Rome  a 

•  Thes.  Hi.  2,  8. 
t  OoloB.  i.  1,  Philemon  i. 
X  Phil.  ii.  19,  23. 
1 1  Tim.  i.  8. 

I  Conybeare  uid  Howbod,  ^'Life  of  St. 
Paul,**  vol.  ii.,p.  408. 


prisoner  a  second  time.*  It  is  amid 
the  rigors  of  the  great  first  general  per- 
secution under  Nero.  The  first  im- 
prisonment was  like  a  June  day  com- 
pared with  the  second,  which  was  like 
an  Arctic  winter.  To  be  known  aa 
Paul's  friend  now  was  a  very  serious 
and  dangerous  matter.  It  is  too  haz- 
ardous a  thing  for  some  who  have  hith- 
erto called  themselves  his  friends.  De- 
mas  forsakes  him.  Crescens  leaves  him, 
too.  Possibly  even  Titus  fails  in  thor- 
ough friendship.  \  Only  Luke  stands 
faitliful.  And  the  aged  Apostle  yearns 
for  Timothy.  And  so  he  writes  to  him 
what  we  know  as  the  Second  Epistle  to 
Timothy,  urging  him  to  come  to  him. 
There  are  most  pathetic  touches  in  this 
Second  Epistle— the  last  one  we  haye 
from  the  hands  of  the  Apostle.  Paul 
is  aged,  and  his  prison  is  cold,  and  his 
covering  scanty,  and  so  he  asks  Tim- 
othy to  be  sure  to  bring  the  travelling 
cloak  he  left  at  Troas.  Also  he  tells 
him  to  certainly  bring  as  well  the  books 
and  parchments  % — these  will  ease  a  lit- 
tle the  tedium  of  his  captivity. 

If,  as  is  the  opinion  of  many  scholars, 
we  believe  thst  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews was  not  written  by  Paul  but  by 
some  other  hand,  possibly  by  that  erf 
Barnabas  or  of  ApoUos,  and  shortly 
after  the  death  of  Pftul,§  we  learn  there 
how  nobly  Timothy,  true  to  the  last, 
responded  to  this  call  of  Paul  the  aged. 
For  in  the  18th  chapter  of  that  Epistle 
and  at  the  2dd  verse  the  author  says, 
**  Know  ye  that  our  brother  Timothy  is 
set  at  liberty  ?  **  So  that  Timothy  came 
to  Paul  at  Rome,  and  stood  by  him  even 
to  sharing  his  imprisonment,  though  at 
that  time  he  misses  Paul's  fate,  for  Paul 
was  slain.  Afterwards,  tradition  says* 
Timothy  himself  met  also  a  martyr's 
death  at  Ephesus.  | 

Gather  up  now  certain  lessons. 

1.  The  value  of  a  religious  ancestry 
(3  Tim.  i.  5) . 

*  Conybeare  and  Howson,  **Life  of  St. 
Paul,"  vol.  ii.,  pp.  488,  491. 

t  2  Tim.  iv.  10.  X  2  Tim.  !▼.  ML 

I  Conybeare  and  Howson,  **Life  of  8k 
Paul,"  vol.  ii.,  pp.  511,  518. 

I  From  my  *"  Gleams  from  Faurs  Priaon.** 
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2.  The  power  of  a  Christian  moth- 
erhood. Get  a  glimpse  of  the  house- 
training  of  Timothy's  mother,  Eunice 
(2  Tim.  iu.  14,  15) . 

8.  Learn  never  to  think  the  conver- 
sion of  a  child  of  small  account.  Tim- 
othy was  but  fifteen  years  old.  Doubt- 
less the  oldest  converts  at  Lystra  spoke 
of  him  as  "only  little  Timothy. "  But 
little  Timothy  was  the  most  important 
convert  Paul  gained  in  Lystra. 

4.  Learn  what  exceeding  carefulness 
should  be  exercised  about  introduction 
into  the  Christian  ministry  (Acts  xvi. 
2;  1  Thn.  v.  22;  1  Tim.  iii.  1,  7). 

5.  Learn  the  power  of  Christ  over 
natural  disposition .  This  Timothy  was 
not  naturally  a  great,  strong  pioneering 
character  (1  Tim.  v.  23)  ;  nor  one  who 
naturaNy,  in  an  easy  way,  shouldered 
responsibility  (2  Tim.  ii.  1,  3)  ;  nor 
naturally  a  man  careless  of  criticism  and 
insensitive  (2  Tim.  i.  4).  But  how  the 
power  of  Christ  in  him  triumphed  over 
natural  disposition. 

6.  What  a  great  and  noble  thing  it 
is  to  be  the  means  of  the  conversion  of 
a  young  Timothy. 


Oct.  14-20.— The  Need  of  a  Right 
DoiNQ  Without. — John  xii.  24. 

The  noble  life  is  not  the  life  ascetic. 
True  words  these  of  Frederic  W.  Rob- 
ertson's* "To  shroud  ourselves  in  no 
false  mist  of  holiness ;  to  dare  to  show 
ourselves  as  we  are,  making  no  solemn 
affectation  of  reserve  or  difference  from 
others;  to  be  found  at  the  marriage 
feast;  to  accept  the  invitation  of  the 
rich  Pharisee  Simon,  and  the  scorned 
publican  Zaccheus;  to  mix  with  the 
crowd  of  men,  and  yet,  amid  it  all, 
to  remain  a  consecrated  spirit — a  being 
set  apart  alone  in  the  heart's  deeps 
with  Ood ;  to  put  the  cup  of  this 
world's  gladness  to  the  lips  and  yet  be 
unintoxicated ;  to  gaze  steadily  on  all  its 
grandeur  and  yet  be  undazzled,  plain 
and  simple  in  personal  desires ;  to  feel 
the  world's  brightness  and  yet  deny  its 
thrall — this  is  the  difficult  and  rare  and 
glorious  life  of  God  in  the  soul  of  man. " 


Behold  the  domain  and  possession  of 
the  Christian  (1  Cor.  iii.  21,  23). 

And  yet,  though  the  noble  life  is  not 
asceticism,  and  though  it  have  posses- 
sion as  wide  as  the  world  and  as  limit- 
less as  eternity,  in  most  real  and  even 
grim  sense  sacrifice  must  be  in  the  no- 
ble life ;  there  must  be  in  it  a  real  yield- 
ing, a  right  doing  without.  For,  ac- 
cording to  the  teaching  of  the  Master 
in  our  Scripture,  the  symbol  of  the  noble 
life  is  the  buried  seed.  And  the  buried 
seed,  in  order  that  it  may  grow  and 
greaten  into  harvest,  yields  much— its 
beautiful  smoothness  and  roundness, 
its  stores  of  nutriment — that  the  germ 
within  it  may  be  fed,  the  outer  air  for 
the  darkness  of  its  burial. 

A  right  doing  without — this  is  the 
inexorable  need  and  the  inexorable  note 
and  badge  of  the  true  life. 

See  how  true  thi^  is,  and  in  several 
directions. 

I.  A  right-doing  without  is  the  need 
and  badge  of  the  better  life  in  the  direc- 
tion of  a  material  irroapenty. 

And  every  one  should  desire  this  sort 
of  prosperity.  That  is  admirable  ad- 
vice which  Robert  Bums  sings  to  a 
young  friend : 

**To  catch  Dome  Fortune*s  golden  Binile, 

Assiduous  wait  upon  her; 
And  gather  gear  by  ev^ry  wile 

That's  justified  by  honor; 
Not  for  to  hide  it  in  a  hedge, 

Not  for  a  train  attendant ; 
But  for  the  glorious  privilege 

Of  being  independent** 

But  a  man  cannot  do  this  in  right 
ways  and  honest  except  he  make  up  his 
mind  that  there  are  multitudes  of  things 
which  he  must  do  without.  Thomas 
Carlyle  says,  ^'A  man  who  has  a  six- 
pence is  master  of  the  world  to  the  ex- 
tent of  that  sixpence.  **  But  a  roan  can 
only  hold  such  mastery  as,  doing  with- 
out a  useless  expenditure,  he  keeps  his 
sixpence.  This  is  the  true  path  to  hon- 
orable fortune. 

II.  A  right  doing  without  is  the 
need  and  badge  of  the  better  life  in  the 
realm  of  the  aequiring  cf  knowledge. 
Here  is  a  bit  of  a  story  I  once  came  on. 
Fifteen  years  ago  two  poor  boys  from 
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the  old  town  of  Plymoutli.  in  New  Eng- 
land, went  down  to  a  lonely  part  of  the 
coast  to  gather  a  certain  seaweed  from 
the  rocks,  which  when  bleached  and 
dried  is  sold  as  Irish  moss.  The  l>oj8 
lived  in  a  little  hut  on  tlic  beach ;  they 
were  out  before  dawn  to  gather  or  pre- 
pare the  moss,  which  had  to  bo  wet  with 
salt  water  many  times,  and  spread  out 
in  the  sun  until  it  was  thoroughly  whi- 
tened. They  had  one  hour  each  day 
free  from  work.  One  of  them  spent  it 
lying  on  the  sand  asleep,  and  in  places 
of  amusement  nnd  grog8ho]>s.  The 
other  had  brought  out  his  books  and 
stutlied  for  that  hour,  trying  to  keep 
up  with  his  sclioolmates.  The  first 
boy  is  now  a  middle-aged  man.  He 
still  gathers  moss  on  the  coast  near 
Plymouth.  The  other,  in  a  Western 
State,  is  a  wealthy  and  most  influential 
citizen.  "No  matter  what  was  my 
work,  "  he  said  lately,  "  I  always  con- 
trived to  give  one  hour  to  my  educa- 
tion. That  is  the  cause  of  my  success 
in  life.  "  The  bit  of  a  story  is  easy  of 
application.  No  education  was  ever 
won,  even  in  the  most  favorable  circum- 
stances, but  the  one  who  won  it  did 
bravely  without  leisure,  disinclination 
from  attacking  hard  problems,  many  a 
soliciting  delight,  when  study  was  the 
duty. 

III.  A  right  doing  without  is  the  fre- 
quent need  and  badge  of  the  nobler  life 
in  the  direction  of  tlie  mMing  cf  a  help- 
ing and  controlling  Christian  influence. 

Paul's  refusal  to  eat  meat,  if  in  any 
way  he  should  thus  run  the  risk  of  ma- 
king a  weak  brother  stumble,  is  a  case 
in  point. 

IV.  A  doing  without  and  yielding 
of  sin  is  the  inexorable  need  in  the  di- 
rection of  becoming  Christian. 

The  Christian  life  is  not  the  ascetic 
life.  The  domain  of  the  Christian  is 
very  broad  and  beautiful.  But  in  or- 
der to  enter  and  possess  it,  a  man  must 
yield  and  do  without  a  conscious  sin- 
ning. Christ  came  to  save  us  from  our 
sin,  not  in  our  sin.  A  man  must  do 
without  his  sin  if  he  would  become  a 
Christian. 


Oct.  21-27.— Oxjk  Hofe.— 1  Tim. 
i.  1. 

Many  a  time  in  "dark"  hours — for 
sometimes  there  are  dark  hours — the 
memory  of  this  which  some  one  else  haa 
written  has  come  to  me,  singing  its  song 
of  a  cheerful  Hope:  "Here  is  Cyrus 
Field  conceiving  the  idea  of  binding  the 
Atlantic  with  a  cord,  of  making  that 
awful  crystal  dome  a  whispering  gal- 
lery between  two  worlds.  In  canying 
out  this  idea  the  man  has  two  servants 
to  help  him,  the  Faith  that  it  can  be 
done,  and  the  Hope  that  he  shall  do  it. 
With  these  ideas  he  goes  to  work. 
Faith  steadies  him  ;  Hope  inspires  him. 
Faith  works ;  Hope  flies.  Faith  delib- 
erates ;  Hope  anticipates.  Faith  lets  the 
cable  go,  and  it  breaks  and  is  lost; 
'  Nay,  not  lost,  *  cries  Hope,  and  fishes  it 
up  again.  Faith  threw  the  cord ;  Hope 
caught  it. " 

Yes,  it  is  precisely  so.  What  strung 
the  cable  through  the  waste  of  the  At- 
lantic was  Faith  indeed,  but  mainly 
Hope.  It  is  only  where  Hope  lights 
her  torch  and  holds  it  bravely  flaming 
over  the  way  of  life  that  man  can  have 
much  heart  for  treading  it.  The  hope- 
less man  is  always  the  defeated  man. 

I  wonder  if  you  have  ever  noticed 
this  most  remarkable  thing  about  the 
Apostle  Paul,  that  he  was  a  man  of 
steadily  increasing  and  brightening 
hope,  away  down  to  the  very  end ; 
away  down  to  the  stroke  of  the  sword 
of  the  Roman  executioner.  Therefore 
was  Paul  such  a  valiant  man  and  van- 
quishing. 

But  do  not  imagine  that  the  Apostle 
did  not  meet  immensities  of  things 
which  would  naturally  damage  his  hope 
and  dampen  it. 

(a)  There  was  his  perpetual  physical 
infirmity — the  thorn  in  the  flesh. 

(b)  There  was  the  trouble  breaking 
out  in  the  churches  he  had  founded 
with  such  painstaking. 

(c)  There  was  the  steady  dragging 
at  him  of  his  enemies. 

(d)  There  was,  I  think,  a  great  spir- 
itual disappointment  concerning  the 
second  coming  of  the  Lord.    Not  at 
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once  and  wholly  was  revelation  made  to 
Paul.  I  think  at  tirst  Paul  thought 
the  Lord  would  return  during  his  own 
lifetime,  and  that  later  he  came  to  see 
that  the  time  of  that  return  was  distant 
and  hidden,  and  that  he  himself  was 
not  to  be  one  of  those  who,  missing 
death,  was  to  be  caught  up  to  meet 
the  Lord  in  the  air.  And,  as  I  gather 
from  a  quite  extensive  study  of  the 
matter,  this  fell  on  Paul  as  the  heaviest 
sort  of  a  spiritual  disappointment.  He 
had  so  longed  otherwise  for  himself. 

And  yet  the  Apostle  does  not  fail  in 
a  vanquishing  and  cheering  hope 
(PhU.  i.  23;  2  Cor.  V.  1). 

And  now  the  Apostle  is  here  a  pris- 
oner in  Rome,  and  he  writes  to  his  son 
Timothy ;  and  his  first  word  to  him  is 
a  word  of  hope,  our  Scripture,  "And 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  which  is  our  hope.  ** 

Notice  the  ground  and  reason  of  the 
Apostle's  hope.     It  was  not  in 

(a)  Dispositional  tendency. 

(6)  Nor  in  favoring  circumstances — 
he  was  prisoner. 

{e)  Nor  in  his  human  friendships — 
for  many  of  these  failed  him. 

It  was  in  the  person,  Jesus  Christ. 
"  And  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  which  is 
our  hope. " 

Think  of  some  of  the  ways  in  which 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  our  hope. 

I.  Because  He  is  the  revelation  to 
us  of  the  essential  worth  and  dignity 
of  our  human  nature.  For  He  became 
incarnate  in  it.  It  is  so  great  and 
worthful  a  thing,  your  human  nature 
and  mine,  that  He  would  become  in- 
carnate in  it.     Oh,  where  hope  flickers. 


and  you  think  you  can  be  nothing  and 
achieve  nothing,  remember  that  your 
nature  is  a  thing  so  grand  and  great 
that  even  Deity  deigns  to  wear  itl 
And  thus  get  heart  that  you  can  be 
and  do. 

II.  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  our 
hope  because  He  is  the  revelation  of 
the  Divine  love  to  us.  Gazing  at  Christ, 
it  is  impossible  to  doubt  God's  love. 
Nature  may  be  "  red  in  beak  and  claw,  " 
but  God's  heart  is  love,  for  Christ  dis- 
closes it. 

III.  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  our 
hope  because  He  is  the  revelation  of  a 
particular  Providence  toward  us.  So 
we  are  not  in  the  grip  of  chance  or  fate, 
but  in  the  hand  of  a  care  infinite.  Hope 
thus. 

rV.  Also  Jesus  Christ  is  our  hope  be- 
cause He  is  the  revelation  of  another  life 
to  us.  Read  Tennyson's  exquisite 
"  Crossing  the  Bar.  "  It  was  impossible 
that  such  a  song  be  sung  save  in  the 
light  of  another  life  which  Jesus  Clirist 
reveals  to  us. 

Some  practical  reflections. 

{a)  Since  we  have  such  a  hope  as  is 
furnished  in  Jesus  Christ  we  ought  not 
to  allow  ourselves  to  despair. 

(h)  We  ought  to  persistently  look  at 
the  brighter  side  of  things;  and  be  sure 
there  is  a  brighter  side. 

(c)  We  ought  cheerfully  to  lay  our 
hands  to  things. 

(d)  The  way  to  keep  young  and  fresh 
is  to  cheerfully  lay  one's  hands  to  things 
in  hope.  It  is  impossible  ever  to  think 
of  Paul  as  a  failing  and  complaining  old 
man. 


LIGHT  ON  SCRIPTURAL  TRUTHS  FROM  RECENT 

SCIENCE  AND  HISTORY. 

By  Rev.  Geo.  V.  Rkichel,  A.M.,  Brockport,  N.  Y.,  Member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 


"For  What  is  Your  Life.  "  The 
vanity  of  earthly  pomp  and  power  is 
well  shown  by  the  famous  painting, 
•*  Les  Conqu6rants,  "  recently  executed 
by  Pierre  Frilel.     It  represents  upon  an 


immense  canvas  a  scene  in  the  valley  of 
the  Shadow  of  Death. 

While  the  whole  lies  in  appalling 
gloom,  the  observer  may  recognize  ad- 
vancing toward  him  the  form  of  Julius 
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CflBsar,  who  leads  a  grim  procession,  in 
close  ranks,  of  earth's  most  famous 
kings  and  warriors.  Among  these  we 
single  out  Napoleon  and  Charlemagne, 
with  Attila,  Tamerlane,  and  Hannibal, 
followed  by  Rameses  and  Alexander 
riding  in  their  imperial  war- chariots. 
Each  apparition  appears  clad  in  the 
habiliments  supposed  to  have  been  most 
generally  worn  in  life.  But  despite 
the  glittering  accouterments  of  rank, 
the  flush  of  victory,  the  pride  of  con- 
quest, and  the  conscious  air  of  autliority 
are  al)sent.  Sad,  remorseful,  hollowed 
of  check  and  sunken  of  eye,  the  tt^rri- 
ble  procession  Lssues  from  the  depths  of 
the  darkness  only  to  reenter  the  night 
again  in  one  endless,  unbroken  line. 

The  effect  of  the  picture  is  deepened 
by  the  presence  of  a  <louble  row  of 
naked  corpw^s  lying  prone,  with  feet 
stretched  toward  the  passing  multi- 
tudes. 

**  We  Brought  Notiitno  into  This 
World,  and  it  is  Certain  wk  can 
Carry  Nothing  Out"  (1  Tim.  6,  7). 
— Albert  Maignan  has  recently  pro- 
duced a  large  painting,  which  he  has 
dedicated  to  the  memory  of  the  sculptor 
Carpeaux. 

In  it  be  has  depicted  a  striking  scene. 
Carpeaux  is  represented  seated  in  his 
studio,  dying.  On  every  side  he  is 
surrounded  by  all  that  is  finest  of  his 
work.  These  creations  have  left  the 
marble,  and  in  human  semblance  are 
seeking  to  console  tlieir  creator  in  his 
last  moments.  One  of  them,  a  beauti- 
ful nymph,  is  bending  over  him  and 
impressing  a  farewell  kiss,  while  the 
**  Fountain  Figures, "  the  "  Opera- 
House  Dance,  "  and  the  "Flore"  of  the 
Tuileries,  and  others  are  appropriately 
grouped  about  the  dying  figure,  look- 
ing upon  him  with  intcnsest  sympathy 
and  pity. 

"And  This  is  His  Commandment, 
that  We  Should  Love  One  An- 
other" (1  John  iii.  23).— Another 
work  of  art,  just  finished,  by  Henri 
Camilla  Danger,  is  illustrative  of  the 
above  text. 


This  is  a  large  painting,  representing 
an  immense  plain  under  a  frowning 
sky.  Everywhere,  as  far  as  the  eye 
can  see,  are  strewn  naked  human  bod- 
ies, bleeding  and  mutilated  in  a  most 
terrible  manner.  In  the  background 
of  this  awful  picture  are  to  be  seen 
many  ruins  of  walls,  towers,  cities,  and 
monuments.  The  last  fires  of  a  wide- 
spread conflagration  are  paling  upon 
the  horizon,  while  numberless  stand- 
ards of  war  hang  from  battered  wall 
and  casement,  or  lie  upon  the  plain  torn 
and  shattered.  Through  all  this  horror 
and  desolation  passes  the  beautiful  fig- 
ure of  the  Christ,  veiling  His  eyes  from 
tlie  awful  sights. 

"I  Will  Give  Thee  the  Utter- 
most Parts  of  the  Earth  for  Thinb 
Inheritance.  " — This  is  one  of  the 
promises  to  Christ  *s  Church  which  lias 
not  yet  Ix^en  entirely  fulfilled. 

While  almost  every  portion  of  the  In- 
habited globe  has  been  reached  by  the 
Gospel,  it  still  remains  a  fact  that  nearly 
one -quarter  of  the  globe  is  altogether 
unknown  to  us.  It  is  therefore  of  vast 
interest  to  observe  the  untiring  efforts 
made  to  reach  these  unexplored  regions, 
to  bring  to  them  the  light  and  benefits 
of  Christian  civilization. 

Thus  the  exploits  of  Nansen  and 
Peary  in  the  Arctic  zone,  of  Bauman 
in  Africa,  to  say  nothing  of  those  few 
but  intrepid  hearts  who  are  seeking  to 
penetrate  into  the  new  sections  of  the 
Kuen-Lun  and  the  Sulimani  Mountains 
and  vast  areas  of  Arabia,  fill  us  with 
anticipation.  Thibet  also,  and  Afghan- 
istan, with  Beloochistan,  Mongolia,  and 
sections  of  Siberia,  South  America,  and 
the  Philippine  group,  wait  their  natal 
hour,  which  by  Divine  grace  we  trust 
is  not  far  distant.  As  yet,  however, 
only  the  promise  is  ours. 

"There  be  Four  Things  which 
are  but  Little  upon  the  Earth,  but 
They  are  Exceeding  Wise"  (Proy. 
XXX.  34).— The  ant,  the  cony,  the  lo- 
cust, and  the  spider  are  the  four  **  little* 
but  "wise"  things  referred  to. 

The  truth  of  the  wise  man's  observa* 
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tion  has  recently  been  most  beautifully 
shown,  for  Mr.  L.  N.  Badenocb,  in 
his  **  Romance  of  the  Insect  World, " 
gives  us  the  following  interesting  facts 
concerning  the  ant. 

He  tells  us  that  in  nothing  is  the  wis- 
dom of  the  ant  so  clearly  demonstrated 
as  in  his  wonderful  house-building. 
Take,  for  example,  the  instance  of  the 
tree  ant  (Eeaphylla  smaragdina) ,  which 
builds  its  nest  of  leaves.  **  The  leaves 
utilized,  **  says  Mr.  Badenoch,  **  were 
as  broad  as  one's  hand,  and  were  bent 
and  glued  to  each  other  at  their  tips. 
How  the  ant  manages  to  bring  the 
leaves  into  the  required  position  was 
never  ascertained,  but  thousands  were 
once  seen  uniting  their  strength  to  hold 
them  down,  while  other  busy  multi- 
tudes were  employed  within  in  apply- 
ing the  gluten  that  was  to  prevent  them 
turning  back. " 

So,  again.  ^  in  the  forests  of  Cayenne, 
the  nests  of  Formica  bispinosa  are  re- 
markably like  a  sponge  or  an  overgrown 
fungus.  The  down  or  cottony  matter 
enveloping  the  seeds  in  the  pods  of  the 
Bombax  ceiba  is  used  for  their  con- 
struction— vegetable  fibers  that  are  too 
short  to  convert  into  fabrics,  but  which 
the  ants  contrive  to  felt  and  weave  into 
a  compact  and  uniform  mass  so  dexter- 
ously that  all  trace  of  the  individuality 
of  the  threads  is  lost.  The  material 
much  resembles  amadou,  and,  like  that 
substance,  is  valuable  for  stopping  vio- 
lent discharges  of  blood.  In  size,  the 
nests  generally  have  a  diameter  of  eight 
or  nine  inches.  The  ant  itself  is  little 
and  dark,  and  noted  for  two  long  spines 
of  great  sharpness  on  its  thorax,  one  on 
either  side ;  hence  its  scientific  name  of 
bispinosa.  Popularly,  it  has  been  called 
the  fimgus  ant. 

The  genus  Chartergus,  one  of  the 
important  groups  of  the  cardboard  or 
paper-making  insects,  includes  insects 
apparently  similar,  which  practice  two 
strangely  different  forms  of  nidification. 
The  nests  of  C.  chartarius,  the  most 
common  in  collections,  are  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  tropical  America.  Their 
cardboard  is  white,  gray,  or  of  a  buff 


color  tending  to  yellow,  very  fine,  and 
of  a  polished  smoothness ;  at  the  same 
time  it  is  strong,  and  so  solid  as  to  be 
impervious  to  the  weather. 

"  It  cannot  be  urged  sufficiently, " 
says  R^umur,  ^'that  this  kind  of  en- 
velope is  indeed  of  a  veritable  card- 
board, as  beautiful  as  any  that  man 
knows  how  to  make.  "  Reaumur  once 
showed  a  piece  to  a  cardboard  manu- 
facturer, and  not  the  slightest  suspicion 
of  its  real  nature  was  suggested  to  his 
mind.  He  turned  it  over  and  over ;  he 
examined  it  thoroughly  by  the  touch ; 
he  tore  it,  and  after  all  declared  it  to  be 
made  by  one  of  his  own  profession, 
mentioning  manufacturers  in  Orleans 
as  the  probable  producers. 

"  Doth  the  Hawk  Fly  by  Thy  Wis- 
dom, AND  Stretch  her  Winos  Toward 
THE  South?" — In  experimenting  upon 
the  possibilities  of,  at  some  near  period, 
finding  means  to  navigate  the  air,  sci- 
entists have  been  led  to  study  more  and 
more  closely  the  structure  of  a  bird's 
wing.  The  marvelous  wisdom  of  the 
Creator  is  shown  in  the  following  de- 
scription by  Prof.  Joseph  Le  Conte.  He 
says: 

**The  structure  of  a  bird's  wing  is  a 
marvel  of  exquisite  contrivance  —  a 
wonderful  combination  of  lightness, 
elasticity,  and  strength.  The  hollow 
quill,  the  tapering  shaft,  the  vane  com- 
posed of  barbs  clinging  together  by  elas- 
tic hooks,  making  thus  an  impermeable 
yet  fiexible  plane — all  this  has  been 
often  insisted  on  by  writers  on  design 
in  nature.  But  there  are  two  points 
not  so  often  noticed,  which  especially 
concern  us  here.  Of  the  two  vanes  of 
each  feather,  the  hinder  one  is  much 
the  broader.  This,  together  with  the 
manner  of  overlapping,  causes  the 
feathers  to  rotate  and  close  up  into  an 
impervious  plane  in  the  down -stroke, 
and  to  open  and  allow  the  air  to  pass 
freely  through  in  the  up-stroke.  This 
structure  and  arrangement  produce  tlie 
greatest  possible  effectiveness  of  the 
down-stroke  and  the  least  possible  loss 
in  recovery  for  another  stroke.     The 
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plane  of  the  wing,  also,  is  supported 
not  along  the  middle,  but  along  the  ex- 
treme anterior  border,  as  shown  in  any 
diagrammatic  cross-section  of  a  wing. 

The  same  admirable  adaptation  is  car- 
ried out  in  every  part  of  the  bini.  The 
whole  bird  is  an  exquisitely  constructed 
flying-machine.  The  smallness  of  the 
head,  the  feet,  and  the  viscera,  the 
lightness  and  the  strength  of  tlie  bones, 
all  show  that  everything  is  subordi- 
nated to  this  one  supreme  function. 

But  it  is  in  the  use  of  the  wing  as  an 
aeroplane  that  the  most  wonderful  feats 
of  bird  locomotion  consist.  If  we  are 
ever  to  achieve  artificial  flight,  it  must 
be  by  the  application  of  the  principles 
underlying  these.  There  are  four  of 
tliese  feats  of  bird  flight  which  require 
special  notice  as  bearing  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  artificial  flight.  These  are  hov- 
ering, poising,  soaring,  and  sailing.  ** 

"  He  that  IIateth  nis  Brotiier  is 
A  Murderer**  (IJohn  iii.  15). — The 
Rev.  G.  R.  Dodson,  of  Alameda,  Cal., 
speaking  recently  upon  *"  Morals  and 
the  Nervous  System.  "  said  :  **  A  part 
of  every  action  of  thinking  or  willing 
is  that  current  of  nervous  energy  which 
passes  at  the  time  through  some  portion 
of  the  nervous  system .  When  we  think 
about  doing  something,  for  instance, 
there  is  a  comparatively  faint  excitation 
of  the  nervous  system  ;  a  stronger  im- 
pulse causes  the  act  to  be  done. 
Thought  and  feeling  are  thus  actions 
which  do  not  get  beyond  the  limits  of 
our  own  bodies.  "  How  this  reinforces 
the  teaching  of  Jesus,  that  not  the  overt 
act  alone  constitutes  the  crime,  but  that 
the  sin  is  committed  when  tlie  desire  is 
cherished  in  the  heart  1  Indeed,  tlio  de- 
sire is  the  action  incomplete,  restrained 
within  the  limits  of  the  body.  Thus, 
**  He  that  hatcth  his  brotlicr  is  a  mur- 
derer, **  is  physiologically  true ;  hate  is 
murder  on  the  way.  Lust  is  adultery 
begun. 

Another  important  relation  between 
morals  and  the  nervous  system  is  that 
repetition  makes  any  action  easier.  The 
nerve  currents  meet  with  considerable 


resistance  at  flrst,  but  by  repeatedly 
going  over  the  same  paths  they  **  hew 
out**  and  "* widen**  the  ways,  so  to 
speak,  until  they  become  lines  of  small 
resistance  and  actions  become  easy. 

From  the  close  connection  between 
thinking  about  an  action  and  directing 
the  body  in  the  performance  of  it  there 
comes  a  surprising  result.  To  be  ever 
thinking  of  doing  anything  is  to  be  al- 
ways beginning  to  do  it.  The  contin- 
ual use  of  the  nervous  system  in  think- 
ing of  some  evil  deed  is  really  practic- 
ing the  thing  itself— is  making  more 
pervious  to  the  nerve  currents  the  nerve 
paths  w^hich  would  be  used  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  action.  Thus  it  is  that 
some  time,  when  off  guard,  the  temp- 
tation (the  physiological  stimulus) 
comes,  a  surplus  of  nervous  energy  is 
discharged  along  these  lines  of  least  re- 
sistance, and  the  deed  is  done.  In  this 
way  many  young  people,  who  were 
supposed  to  be  the  models  of  moral  per- 
fection, have  to  their  own  surprise,  as 
well  as  that  of  their  friends,  suddenly 
fallen.  In  such  cases  the  evil  desire, 
which  had  before  been  kept  within  the 
limits  of  the  body,  is  simply  continued 
and  completed  in  the  outer  world. 
With  what  force  come  to  us  the  words, 
**  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart, "  and 
again,  **  Whatsoever  things  are  true, 
honorable,  just,  lovely,  pure  and  of 
good  report,  whatever  is  praiseworthy 
and  virtuous,  think  on  these  tJangs!^ 

Physiological  psychology  gives  the 
strongest  emphasis  to  these  old  moral 
precepts.  Nerve -paths  used  constantly 
in  true  tliinking  and  noble  sentiment 
become  the  lines  of  least  resistance, 
while  those  for  ignoble  thought  and 
feeling  become  like  unused,  neglected 
roads— difficult  to  travel.  It  thus  be- 
comes constitutionally  easy  to  live  no- 
bly, and  organically  difilcult  to  do 
wrong.  In  the  second  place,  when 
evil  thoughts  are  aroused  they  are  at 
once  automatically  negatived  (inhib- 
ited) by  good  impulses,  and  without 
any  action  of  the  will  there  is  an  in- 
stinctive recoil  from  the  evil  sugges- 
tion. 
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The  Pursuit  of  Truth. — The  Bible 
often  reminds  us  that  in  the  very  pur- 
suit of  knowledge,  to  overtake  truth, 
we  find  our  reward.  The  more  per- 
sistently we  follow  our  aim,  the  more 
do  we  realize  that  we  are  fulfilling  it, 
though  it  be  capable  of  infinite  expan- 
sion and  opportunity  immeasurable. 

William  H.  Dall  concludes  a  recent 
lecture  on  biology  before  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  thus : 

''But  those  whose  high  privilege  it 
has  been  to  commime  with  Nature  in 
her  sacred  haunts,  to  waste  in  studious 
mood  the  midnight  oil  and  grasp  by 
efforts  slow,  severe,  prolonged,  some 
new  truth  from  the  mazy  labyrinth, 
these  will  feel,  with  Newton,  that  their 
labors  in  the  past,  and  all  that  any  sin- 
gle man  may  hope  to  add,  are  to  the 
contents  of  great  Nature's  book  but  as 
the  gleanings  of  some  little  child  gath- 
ering shells  along  an  ocean  strand.  ** 

Yet,  notwithstanding  this,  the  stu- 
dent rightly  feels  that  every  new  truth  is 
gathered  for  all  time,  and  is  its  own  re- 
ward ;  and  that,  in  spite  of  human  er- 
ror, prejudice,  and  weakness,  imperfect 
comprehension  of  the  glories  of  the 
harvest  and  faulty  applications  of  expe- 
rience, progress  is  constant.  Before 
the  strong  breath  of  persevering  and  re- 


peated investigation,  fiake  by  flake,  the 
chaff  is  winnowed  away.  That  which 
remains  fit  for  the  granary  of  knowledge 
is  imperishable.  Let  us,  then,  accept 
the  lesson,  in  graceful  verse  recorded  by 
a  poet  naturalist,  taught  by  the  ever- 
expanding  camerated  coil  of  pearly 
nautilus,  contemporary  of  the  ages 
past  as  well  as  of  the  living  present : 

**Year  after  year  beheld  the  silent  toil 

That  spread  his  lustrous  coil ; 

Btill  as  the  spiral  grew 

He  left  his  past  year's  dwelling  for  the  new, 

Stole   with  soft  step  its  shining  archway 

through. 
Built  up  its  idle  door ; 
Stretched  in  his  new-found  home  and  knew 

the  old  no  more. 

Thanks  for  the  heavenly  message  brought  by 

thee. 
Child  of  the  wandering  sea. 
Cast  from  her  lap  forlorn;  from  thy  dead 

lips  a  clearer  note  is  borne 
Than  erer  Triton  blew  from  wreathed  horn; 
While  on  mine  ear  it  rings 
Through  the  dark  caves  of  thought, 
I  hear  a  voice  that  sings: 

'Build  thee  more  stately  mansions,  O  my 
soul. 

As  the  swift  seasons  roll ; 

Leave  thy  low  vaulted  past ! 

Let  each  new  temple,  nobler  than  the  last. 

Shut  thee  from  heaven  with  a  dome  more 
vast. 

Till  thou  at  length  art  free. 

Leaving  thine  outgrown  shell  by  Life's  un- 
resting sea. '  ** 
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ST.  PAUL'S  SEBKONS. 

By  Prop.  W.  Garden  Blaikib,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  Nbw  College,  Edinburgh. 

It  does  not  appear  that  nature  had 
been  very  bountiful  to  St.  Paul  in  the 
outward  or  physical  gifts  of  an  orator. 
Appearance,  voice,  and  manner  seem 
all  to  have  been  naturally  against  him 
(2  Cor.  X.  10) .  To  these  disadvantages 
another  was  added  when  it  seemed  most 
out  of  place,— the  •*  thorn  in  the  flesh,  " 
as  to  the  nature  of  which  we  can  only 
guess,  but  the  effect  of  which  was  to 
impede  him  greatly  in  preaching  the 


Gospel.  His  natural  good  sense  would 
lead  him  to  remedy  as  far  as  possible 
the  ordinary  physical  defects  under 
which  he  labored ;  and  as  to  the  thorn 
in  the  flesh,  **  the  messenger  of  Satan  to 
buffet  him, "  he  was  so  troubled  by  it 
that  thrice  over  in  a  season  of  very  near 
communion  with  his  Lord  he  entreated 
that  he  might  be  set  free  from  it,  but 
in  that  form  the  entreaty  could  not  be 
complied  with.  All  his  life  long,  there- 
fore, like  Jacob  limping  on  his  injured 
thigh,  he  labored  under  some  defect 
which  embarrassed  him  greatly  in  pro- 
claiming the  Gospel. 
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But  both  nature  unci  grace  were  very 
bountiful  to  him  otherwise.  Nature 
gave  him  that  extraoniinary  vital  force 
which  we  sec  alike  in  his  body,  his  in- 
tellect, his  imagination,  and  his  heart ; 
and  grace  gave  him  thoei*  intimations 
of  spiritual  truth  and  those  intense 
yeanlings  for  the  g(xxi  of  others  that 
caused  his  wonls  to  be  uttered  not  only 
with  all  the  fervor  of  his  own  soul,  but 
in  the  very  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
It  was  not  only  that  he  held  the  truth, 
he  was  held  by  it — U /uo  ei  Utuvr;  his 
thought  and  feelings  came  to  him  in 
great  waves  and  currents,  and  his  en- 
thusiasm guided  him  instinctively  to 
the  mast  suitithle  forms  of  expression 
and  modes  of  a]iiH'al.  Of  lalK)red  and 
artificial  oratory  he  knew  absoluU'ly 
nothing ;  but  during  all  his  preaching 
life  he  miust  have  been  constantly  pour- 
ing out  passages  of  extraordinary  power 
and  beauty — tlie  appropriate  and  nee- 
essjiry  outcome  of  a  head  so  richly  fur- 
nished, and  a  heart  so  powerfully 
moved. 

The  reconls  of  his  sermons  are  very 
scanty.  In  the  Acts  of  tlic  Apostles, 
besides  a  few  brief  notices,  we  have 
only  a  short  outline  of  two,  —that  de- 
livered at  Antioch  in  Pisidia,  (ch.  xlii.) 
and  that  at  Mars  II ill  in  Athens  (ch. 
xvii. ) .  These  would  be  altogether  in- 
sufllcicnt  to  enable  us  to  form  a  judg- 
ment of  his  qualities  as  a  preacher. 
But  in  his  epistles  w^c  And  passages 
that  arc  sermons  in  substance  though 
not  in  form,  and  that  give  us  a  much 
better  idea  of  his  preaching  gifts.  We 
propose  in  this  paper  to  examine  one 
discourse  of  each  class,  and  probably 
the  most  instructive  will  be  found  to 
be  the  sennon  at  Athens,  a  discourse  in 
form  as  well  as  in  reidity,  and  the  ex- 
position of  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrec- 
tion in  1  Cor.  xv. ,  a  sermon  in  reality 
though  not  in  form. 

1.  The  sermon  at  Athens  is  in  many 
respects  a  peculiar  one.  This  arises 
from  the  fact  that  there  was  so  litfle 
common  ground  between  the  preacher 
and  his  audience.  At  Antioch  in  Pisi- 
dia he  was  addressing  Jews,  and  with 


them  ho  had  a  threefold  oonunon 
ground— a  common  history,  a  oommoD 
book,  and  a  witness  whom  they  both 
acknowledged— John  the  Baptist  (see 
Acts  xiii.).  But  for  the  Athenians 
neither  history,  nor  literature,  nor  biog- 
raphy f umislied  him  with  anything  of 
the  kind.  He  must  find  his  conunon 
ground  elsewhere.  And  find  it  he  did. 
Perambulating  the  8tre(*ts  he  had  seen 
an  altar  with  the  inscription.  AnfOrrO 
GEU— "To  an  unknown  God."  So 
he  and  the  Athenians  were  at  one  in  ac- 
knowledging a>  God,  and  in  offering 
Him  worship.  But  the  light  of  nature 
was  too  dim  to  illuminate  this  very  vi- 
tal region  of  duty  and  privilege.  Was 
it  not  a  pnK)f  of  this  that  in  their  city 
an  altar  had  been  erected  to  a  God  of 
whom  even  his  worshipers  knew  noth- 
ing? ''You  own  that  there  is  an  un- 
known Go<l .  The  very  duty  committed 
to  me  is  to  make  Him  known  1**  Was 
not  this  a  stroke  of  genius — making  a 
trifle,  which  to  most  men  would  only 
have  occasioned  a  sigh,  subserve  a  great 
end?  Some  one  has  defined  ''genius** 
to  be  the  power  of  perceiving  analogies, 
natural  but  not  obvious.  Was  it  not 
genius  that  found  a  text  for  a  Christian 
sermon  on  a  pagan  altar,  suddenly  turn- 
ing the  gun  of  the  enemy  right  against 
himself? 

The  report  of  the  address  is  crowded 
into  a  few  lines,  and  we  have  often  to 
read  between  them  to  get  the  sense. 
We  find  first  a  series  of  appeals  to  the 
intellect,  and  thereafter  the  conscience 
is  summoned  into  court. 

The  folly  of  idolatry  is  shown  from  a 
variety  of  sources,  (a)  It  is  proved 
from  the  immensity  of  God.  He  is 
Lord  of  heaven  and  earth  (24)  ;  there- 
fore it  is  absurd  to  think  of  Him  as 
confined  to  temples  built  with  human 
hands.  (5)  He  is  the  owner  and  giver 
to  all  of  life  and  breath  and  all  things ; 
therefore  He  stands  in  no  need  of  ou\ 
gifts  and  offerings,  nor  can  we,  by 
means  of  these,  place  Him  under  any 
obligation  to  us  (25).  (e)  He  hath 
made  of  one  blood  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  and  determined  their  appointed 
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seasons  and  the  bounds  of  their  habita- 
tion ;  therefore  the  idea  of  local  deities 
or  tutelary  protectors  of  this  country 
or  of  that  is  out  of  the  question  (26) . 
(d)  He  has  implanted  in  men's  hearts 
desires  after  Him,  made  them  eager  to 
find  him,  as  being  not  far  from  any  one 
of  them ;  but  men  have  been  bafiled  in 
their  gropings  after  Him,  and  therefore 
ought  to  listen  eagerly  to  any,  who, 
like  the  Apostle  and  his  comrades,  pro- 
fess to  have  found  Him  (27) .  (e)  He 
is  the  author  of  our  spiritual  nature, 
of  all  that  raises  us  above  the  animals 
and  stamps  us  with  godlike  features ; 
**  in  Him  we  live  and  move  and  have 
our  being.  **  Therefore  it  is  not  me- 
chanical but  spiritual  worship  that  we 
should  ofifer  to  him  (28) .  (/)  We  bear 
to  him  a  still  closer  aflinity,  as  one  of 
your  own  poets  has  said,  **  We  are  aU 
also  his  offspring  ** ;  there  is  a  commun- 
ity of  nature  between  us ;  therefore  "  we 
ought  not  to  think  that  the  Godhead  is 
like  to  gold  or  silver  or  stone  graven  by 
art  and  man's  device"  (29).  We  may 
readily  understand  how  thoroughly 
Paul  would  be  in  his  element  expanding 
these  elementary  views  of  theism  and 
the  relation  of  God  to  man. 

But  now,  like  a  skilful  preacher,  as  he 
was,  the  Apostle  changes  his  tack. 
Turning  round  on  his  audience,  he  now 
makes  an  appeal  to  their  consciences. 
It  was  not  only  an  error  to  worship 
idols,  but  a  sin.  It  was  not  a  mere  fault 
of  judgment,  but  a  crime  against  nature, 
an  affront  to  God.  It  was  to  degrade 
God  beneath  the  level  of  man — to  deny 
him  all  His  preeminent  glory.  True, 
God  had  borne  long  with  this  unworthy 
treatment.  But  this  season  of  forbear- 
ance was  now  at  an  end.  His  call  to 
men  everywhere  was  to  repent.  A 
crisis  had  come,  a  day  of  universal 
judgment  had  been  appointed,  and  the 
Lord  ■  had  given  assurance  of  these 
events  to  all,  in  that  he  had  raised  the 
appohited  judge  from  the  dead  (80,  81) . 

The  whole  discourse  was  peculiar. 
There  was  nothing  in  it  of  the  Cross  or 
of  the  Saviour.  Either  the  preacher 
was  interrupted,  or  the  report  of  his 


discourse  is  imperfect.  It  seems  most 
probable  that  having  once  roused  the 
consciences  of  his  audience  by  show- 
ing them  the  folly,  the  sin,  and  the 
coming  judgment  of  idolatry,  he  de- 
signed to  show  them  their  need  of  re- 
demption, and  then  to  guide  them  to 
the  blood  of  sprinkling.  That  he  made 
a  certain  impression  on  his  audience 
we  cannot  doubt.  They  seem  to  have 
been  in  that  critical  condition  in  which 
a  very  little  thing  turns  the  balance  one 
way  or  another — like  the  people  of 
Nazareth  when  they  wondered  at  the 
gracious  words  that  proceeded  out  of 
Jesus'  mouth.  In  the  case  of  the 
Athenians  it  was  the  idea  of  the  resur- 
rection that  turned  the  scale,  and  turned 
it  the  wrong  way.  **  When  they  heard 
of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  some 
mocked.  "  Was  this  the  wonderful  so- 
lution of  the  mysteries  of  life  and  death 
which  Paul  professed  to  be  able  to  offer : 
**  Parturiimt  montes,  nascitur  ridiculus 
musi**  On  the  other  hand,  some  of 
his  hearers  were  impressed  and  became 
converts,  although  not  so  many  as  to 
make  the  church  of  Athens  a  notable, 
or  even  a  noticeable,  one  in  the  history 
of  the  early  Church. 

The  theory  of  Renan  and  others  that 
Christianity  was  the  outcome  of  Hellen- 
ism and  Hebraism  finds  no  countenance 
from  Paul's  experience  at  Athens. 
Greek  art  and  culture,  Greek  philoso- 
phy and  literature,  did  not  turn  out  in 
this  case  to  be  much  of  a  **  prepai-atio 
evangelica. " 

2.  We  proceed  to  what  we  may  call 
the  Apostle's  sermon  on  the  resurrection 
of  the  body  (1  Cor.  xv.).  It  is  a  re- 
markable circumstance  that  the  subli- 
mest  piece  of  writing  that  ever  came 
from  his  pen  bore  not  on  our  immortal 
spirit,  but  on  the  inferior  part  of  our 
nature.  And  this  is  the  more  remark- 
able because  St.  Paul  was  so  strenuous 
an  advocate  of  bodily  discipline  and 
control,  and  counted  the  claims  of  the 
body  so  unworthy  of  consideration 
when  they  clashed  with  spiritual  duty 
or  enterprise.  We  cannot  but  connect 
his  surpassingly  high  view  of  the  resur- 
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lection  of  the  body  with  what  he  saw  on 
the  way  to  Damascus — the  glorified 
human  body  of  our  Lord.  That  was  in- 
deed a  memorable  sight !  Such  beauty 
of  expression,  such  tenderness  of  feel- 
ing, such  majesty  of  intellect,  revealed 
themselves  through  that  bodily  form, 
that  the  apostle  was  ravished — it  was  a 
revelation  of  beauty  and  glory  infinitely 
surpassing  all  he  had  ever  seen.  And 
must  it  not  have  been  that  glorified 
body  that  was  in  his  view  when  he  de- 
scribed the  product  of  the  n^Rurrcctiou 
— sown  in  weokncss,  mised  in  jwwcr — 
sown  a  natural  body,  raised  a  spiritual 
body — this  corruptible  putting  on  iu- 
comiption,  and  this  mortal  immortal- 
ity? Not  only  hero  but  in  other  pas- 
sages the  glorified  body  of  Jesus  is  the 
type  to  which  the  bodies  of  all  Chris- 
tians would  be  conformed,  since  God 
hod  **  predestinated  them  to  be  con- 
formed to  the  image  of  His  Son  that  Ho 
might  be  the  firstborn  among  many 
brethren. " 

The  resurrection  is  discussed  under 
two  divisions :  argumentative  (1-84) , 
and  illustrative  (35-57)  ;  these  are  fol- 
lowed by  a  brief  applic4ition  (58) . 

The  argument,  which  is  emphatically 
Pauline  in  form  and  character,  is  di- 
rected to  show,  first,  tlic  reality  of 
Christ's  bodily  resurrection,  and  then, 
by  way  of  inference,  the  certainty  of 
the  resurrection  of  the  bodies  of  His 
people. 

The  proofs  adduced  of  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Jesus  culminate  in  His  own  ex- 
perience on  the  way  to  Damascus.  The 
Lord  appears  to  have  revealed  his  bod- 
ily glory  more  fully  to  Paul  than  to  any 
other  apostle,  creating  an  indelible  im- 
pression both  that  it  was  a  real  body 
and  that  it  was  a  body  of  unsurpassable 
glory. 

The  proof  derived  from  our  Lord's 
resurrection  of  the  resurrection  of  his 
people  is  varied  and  manifold,  (a)  He 
begins  with  a  negative  proof,  a  sort  of 
reductio  ad  absurdum  (12-19)  ;  if  the 
dead  are  not  to  be  raised,  Christ  could 
not  have  risen,  and  if  Christ  has  not 
risen,  the  whole  fabric  of  Christianity 


crumbles  into  ruin.  Christ  and  his 
people  are  of  the  same  nature ;  but  if 
in  the  future  life  the  one  should  have  a 
corporeal  nature  and  not  the  other,  they 
would  not  be  the  some.  Either  boUi 
will  have  the  corporeal  nature,  or 
neither ;  if  His  people  are  not  to  have  it. 
He  cannot  have  it — He  cannot  be  risen ; 
and  if  Christ  be  not  risen,  where  is  the 
evidence  that  Ood  has  accepted  of  His 
redeeming  work,  and  where  is  the  proof 
that  He  is  Lord  of  death  and  the  grave? 
(h)  This  is  further  brought  out  by  the 
reprcscntatite  character  of  Christ ;  He  is 
the  second  Adam,  and  those  whom  He 
represents  must  share  His  life  (20- 
23) .  (<?)  Further,  it  is  proved  by  the 
tMltation,  of  Christ  (24-28).  He  has 
been  constituted  the  head  of  a  glorious 
dispensation  for  putting  down  all  rule 
and  all  authority  and  power  that  con- 
flicts with  His  own,  preparatory  to 
the  time  when  all  the  objects  of  His 
mediatorial  dominion  having  been 
achieved,  He  shall  resign  it  into  the 
hands  of  the  Father.  And  is  it  to  be 
imagined  that  He  would  hold  His  work 
completed  so  long  as  Death  retained  its 
control  even  over  the  bodies  of  His 
people?  {d)  He  confirms  this  view 
by  reference  to  an  obscure  practice — 
baptism  for  the  dead  (29) ,  and  («)  by 
reference  to  the  unexampled  sufferings 
that  he  and  others  were  undergoing  in 
the  cause  of  Christ  (80-82) . 

All  this  makes  a  long  argument.  It  is 
time  now  to  change  the  tone  and  have 
a  thrust  at  conscience.  This  he  does  by 
a  hint  that  it  is  evil  company  that  has 
been  perverting  the  Corinthians  on  the 
subject  of  the  resurrection  (88,  84), 
and  that  if  they  would  awake  to  righte- 
ousness and  sin  not,  they  would  not  be 
entangled  in  the  meshes  of  heresy. 

And  now  comes  the  more  brilliant 
part  of  the  discourse — the  illustration. 
This  likewise  is  in  two  parts :  first,  a 
series  of  analogies,  and  then  a  living 
dramatic  picture,  as  often  happened 
in  the  cose  of  our  Lord  (Luke  x.  29^ 
XV.  2,  etc.).  It  is  in  his  answers  to 
the  objections  of  opponents  that  the 
apostle  brings  out  his  richest  views  of 
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truth.  In  answering  the  question, 
''How  are  the  dead  raised?**  he  gives 
us  his  first  analogy — the  seed  dying  and 
losing  its  old  life  in  giving  birth  to  the 
new.  Then  follows  a  whole  series  of 
analogies  derived  from  the  difference 
between  one  kind  of  fiesh  and  another, 
and  then,  rising  higher,  between  the 
various  heavenly  bodies — all  of  them 
designed  to  illustrate  the  difference,  yet 
substantial  identity,  of  the  present  body 
and  the  resurrection  body.  Can  we 
find  anywhere  a  more  felicitous  expres- 
sion of  contrasts?  **  It  is  sown  in  cor- 
ruption, it  is  raised  in  incomiption ;  it 
is  sown  in  dishonor,  it  is  raised  in  glory ; 
it  is  sown  in  weakness,  it  is  raised  in 
power ;  it  is  sown  a  natural  body,  it  is 
raised  a  spiritual  body,  **  and  so  on  till 
the  climax  is  reached :  ^  And  as  we 
have  borne  the  image  of  the  earthy,  we 
shall  also  bear  the  image  of  the  heav- 
enly. " 

The  way  is  now  fully  prepared  for 
the  grand  finale— the  dramatic  picture 
of  the  resurrection — which  is  to  the 
whole  discourse  like  the  Hallelujah 
chorus  to  Handel's  oratorio.  The  end 
will  come  with  awful  suddenness :  **  In 
a  moment,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye, 
at  the  last  trump ;  for  the  trumpet  shall 
sound,  and  the  dead  shall  be  raised  in- 
corruptible, and  we  shall  be  changed.  ** 
This  will  bring  a  complete  end  to  that 
reign  of  Death,  under  whose  gloomy 
government  all  earthly  life  has  hitherto 
been  spent — **  death  shall  be  swallowed 
up  in  victory. "  And  then,  like  one 
possessed  by  that  glorious  truth ;  like 
one  who  sees  with  his  mental  eye  the 
world  passing  from  the  dominion  of 
death  to  tlie  dominion  of  life ;  who  sees 
the  old  monarch  dethroned,  his  tombs 
and  charnel-houses,  and  poisoned  darts, 
and  crossbones,  and  skeletons  all  swept 
clean  off  the  scene  and  replaced  by  the 
brightness  and  the  beauty  and  the  glad- 
ness of  the  new  creation— he  bursts  into 
the  apostrophe :  "  O  death,  where  is  thy 
sting  ?  O  grave,  where  is  thy  victory  ?  " 
But  lest  we  should  forget  what  it  is 
that  has  given  to  Death  his  dominion, 
and  who  that  stronger  One  is  that  has 


disarmed  and  overpowered  him,  he 
adds :  **  The  sting  of  death  is  sin,  and 
the  strength  of  sin  is  the  law;  but 
thanks  be  to  Ood,  who  giveth  us  the 
victory  through  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ. " 

Such  a  discourse  needs  but  little  for- 
mal application.  The  ^preacher  has 
been  in  contact  with  the  most  suscepti- 
ble parts  of  the  heart,  especially  toward 
the  close ;  he  has  kindled  the  spirit  of 
wonder  and  exultation,  and  made  his 
hearers  conscious  of  an  incalculable  obli- 
gation. A  single  word  of  fervent  and 
affectionate  counsel  is  all  that  is  needed : 
"Therefore,  my  beloved  brethren,  bo 
ye  steadfast  and  immovable;  always 
abounding  in  the  work  of  the  Lord,  for- 
asmuch as  ye  know  that  your  labor  is 
not  in  vam  in  the  Lord.  " 

Could  the  two  great  objects  of  preach- 
ing— instruction  and  persuasion— have 
been  more  successfully  combined  ?  The 
appeal  to  intellect,  conscience,  feeling, 
and  imagination ;  the  varied  figures  of 
speech  —  analogy,  resemblance,  con- 
trast, alliteration,  antithesis,  and  apos- 
trophe ;  the  play  of  life  in  every  part ; 
the  sublime  heights  to  which  he  rises, 
from  which  he  finds  it  easy  to  come 
yet  down  to  the  common  paths  of  duty ; 
the  glow  of  feeling  with  which  the 
whole  is  warmed ;  the  glorious  vista 
opened  into  the  future ;  the  hopes  that 
are  raised,  vague  from  their  very  glory, 
yet  disclosing  ''scenes  surpassing  fa- 
ble**— all  such  things  indicate  the  work 
of  a  mighty  preacher,  and  yet  of  one 
who  made  so  little  of  himself  and  his 
methods,  and  had  such  surpassing  con- 
fidence in  the  powdr  of  the  Spirit  as 
the  only  power  to  move  man's  heart, 
that  he  could  say  of  himself:  "My 
speech  and  my  preaching  was  not  with 
enticing  words  of  man's  wisdom,  but 
in  demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and  of 
power.  **  "I  have  planted,  Apollos 
watered,  but  God  gave  the  increase.  ** 
It  would  be  a  blessed  achievement  could 
we  combine  the  two  things — such  skill 
in  dealing  with  the  human  soul,  and 
such  dependence  for  the  desired  effect 
on  the  Spirit  of  Qod  I 
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SOCIOLOGY  AND  COMPARATIVE   RELIGION. 


Pftpen  in   Sooial  Soienod  and  Oom- 
paratiye  Beligion. 

By  Rirv'.  B.  F.  Kiddkii.  Ph.D. 

IV.— iNTEMrEIlANCE  AND  ImMOIIALITT 

IN  Mohammedan  CorNTiiiES. 

That  Moliammeduns  At  present  drink 
IcFs  wine  than  nominullj  Christian 
nu-es  there  can  be  no  doubt.  I  say  at 
presenty  because  indications  are  not 
wanting  (as,  for  example,  in  Algiers, 
where  Christian  (?)  civilization  is  most 
strongly  nuxlifying  Mohammedan 
types)  that  the  followers  of  the  Prophet 
will  some  time  rival  their  Christian 
brothers  in  devotion  to  the  pagan  Bac- 
chus. Mohammed's  prohibition  of  the 
use  of  wine  has  certainly  exerted  a 
marvelously  strong  and  good  influence 
over  his  followers  for  more  than  1,200 
years.  We  would  not  detract  one  iota 
from  his  farsightedness  or  from  their 
faithfulness  in  this  reganl,  but  rather 
unite  with  all  good  Mohammedans  in 
the  earnest  wish  that  the  **  backsliders*" 
may  bo  **  reclaimed,  **  and  that  the 
"faithful"  may  have  sense  and  grace 
enough  in  spite  of  corrupting  influences 
from  without  to  keep  the  precept  unto 
the  end. 

Having  said  tliis,  it  is  necessary  to 
say  a  great  deal  more.  The  question 
of  intemperance  among  Mohammedans 
is  not  so  easily  to  be  disposed  of.  Un- 
fortunately for  the  Mussulman  as  for 
everybody  else,  wine  is  not  the  only 
thing  that  brings  "woe,  sorrow,  con- 
tentions, babbling,  wounds  without 
cause,  redness  of  eyes.  ^  The  Moham- 
medan  has  studied  his  Koran  far  more 
carefully  than  many  of  those  who  praise 
him  for  his  abstinence  from  wine,  and 
he  has  discovered  that  the  Prophet  said 
nothing  about  cognac,  neither  did  he 
prohibit  drunkenness;  and  like  many 
others  who  profess  better  things,  he 
often  rigidly  keeps  the  letter  of  the 
law,  and  takes  advantage  of  his  oppor- 
tunities. 

Among  the   surprises  which  Prof. 


Max  M Oiler  has  reocotly  given  the 
reading  public  is  the  statement  made  in 
his  article  on  "  Moliammedanism  and 
Christianity,  ^  which  appeared  in  the 
February  number  of  The  Hiueteentk 
Centun/,  to  the  effect  that  Mohammed- 
anism has  cured  that  cancer  of  our 
civilization,  intemperance.  The  very 
day  Uiat  my  attention  was  called  to  this 
article  I  had  been  ol)8erving  the  effect 
of  cognac  upon  a  Mohammedan  tippler 
at  Cairo,  and  came  uncomfortably  near 
suffering  personal  violence  for  my 
temerity.  This  would  amount  to  com- 
paratively nothing,  as  an  isolated  expe- 
rience, any  more  than  the  sight  of  a 
drunken  member  of  a  Christian  church ; 
but,  unfortunately,  it  stands  for  a  too 
general  condition  of  things  which  is 
causing  increasing  alarm  among  the 
mc»st  thoughtful  and  conscientious  Mo- 
hammedans. The  use  of  spirituous  and 
intoxicating  liquors  is  an  evil  which 
threatens  Mohammedan  countries 
hardly  less  gravely  than  it  threatens 
Christendom.  I  am  glad  to  record  that 
no  Mohammedan  city  which  I  have  vis- 
ited presents  any  such  array  of  grog- 
shops, or  turns  loose  upon  its  streets 
any  such  horde  of  drunken  rowdies,  as 
may  be  seen  in  many  cities  of  the  West ; 
but  the  evil  is  working  subtly. 

Much  of  the  curse  from  which  Mo- 
hammedan c(mntries  suffer  has  been 
brought  to  them  from  lands  that  are 
more  advanced,  and  that  have  the  light 
of  a  better  gospel.  Ours  is  the  greater 
shame.  But  the  evil  is  not  wholly 
from  without.  Tliero  is  a  native  liquor 
which  is  causing  greater  havoc  among 
the  Mohammedans  of  Barbary,  Egypt^ 
and  Turkey  than  any  that  is  imported 
from  Europe  or  America.  I  refer  to 
the  ccmcoction  known  as  "  roki,  **  used 
not  so  much  by  the  "aristocracy  "as  by 
tlie  "  common  people. " 

In  tlie  very  city  in  which  Professor 
Mailer  received  from  his  Mohammedan 
friends  such  marvelous  reports  in  re* 
gard  to  their  sobriety,    I  learned  of 
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many  recent  cases  of  delirium  tremens 
and  death  from  the  use  of  this  peculiar 
drink.  An  eminent  scientist  in  Con- 
stantinople (a  professor  in  Roberts  Col- 
lege) ,  who  has  made  an  analysis  of  tlie 
poison,  and  who  has  carefully  observed 
its  effects  upon  tliose  who  use  it,  is  au- 
thority for  the  statement  that  it  is  the 
worst  of  all  the  different  kinds  of  alco- 
hol known  to  science.  This  liquor  is 
being  consumed  in  increasing  quanti- 
ties by  Mohammedans ;  and  the  results 
are  not  perceptibly  different  from  those 
produced  by  other  kinds  of  alcohol 
upon  other  men — drunkenness,  disease, 
death,  to  say  nothing  of  moral  effects. 

It  is  not  easy  to  secure  statistics 
among  people  who  keep  no  statistics, 
and  whose  private  lives  are  so  deeply 
hidden  from  the  general  view  ;  but  the 
facts  here  stated  in  a  somewhat  general 
way  are  attested,  not  only  by  personal 
observations  at  Constantinople  and  in 
all  of  the  Mohammedan  countries  of 
the  Mediterranean  except  the  regency 
of  Tripoli,  but  also  by  Mohammedan 
testimony,  as  well  as  by  the  testimony 
of  many  Europeans,  Americans,  and 
others,  who  have  spent  years  among 
the  Mohammedans  as  business  men, 
educators,  missionaries,  and  especially 
physicians,  who  often  have  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  private  life  where 
others  can  receive  only  general  impres- 
sions. 

Undoubtedly  some  will  say :  **  But 
why  such  conflicting  accounts  from 
those  studying  social  c*onditions  in  the 
same  territory?  What  are  we  to  be- 
lieve?" If  any  of  the  statements  made 
in  this  paper  are  incorrect,  I  shall  be 
pleased  for  any  one  who  is  in  posses- 
sion of  facts  (not  merely  suffering  from 
an  attack  of  aentiment),  to  point  out 
such  mistakes.  And  if  any  shall  feel 
that  our  conclusions  or  the  processes 
which  have  led  us  to  those  conclusions 
are  unreliable,  he  is  at  liberty  to  take 
them  at  his  own  valuation,  or  pass  any 
criticism  that  he  may  see  fit.  I  must 
claim  for  myself  the  privilege  thus 
freely  granted  to  others,  and  without  in- 
tending the  slightest  affront  to  the  great 


savant  of  Oxford,  I  shall  venture  to  tell 
the  readers  of  The  Review  something 
which  I  know  that  many  of  them  will 
be  pleased  (at  least  amused)  to  hear, 
and  that  is  the  way  in  which  the  dis- 
tinguished professor  was  led  to  his  re- 
markable conclusions.  I  give  the  ac- 
count as  it  was  given  to  rao  by  an  emi- 
nent and  most  highly  respected  resident 
of  Constantinople. 

Not  long  since,  some  Mohanmiedan 
in  India  started  the  report  that  the  Brit- 
ish (Government  was  about  to  remove 
the  official  head  of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey 
and  place  some  other  man  on  the  throne 
of  the  Caliphs.  Tlie  Sultan  was  greatly 
alarmed.  This  happened  Just  before 
Professor  Mtlller's  visit  to  Constantino- 
ple. A  bright  young  man,  whose  iden- 
tity I  need  not  disclose  (residing  at 
Constantinople) ,  hit  upon  a  very  bright 
plan  to  help  secure  for  Professor  Mtil- 
ler  a  pleasant  reception  in  the  famous 
capital ;  and  he  caused  the  report  to  be 
circulated  in  such  a  way  that  it  was 
sure  to  come  to  the  Sultan's  cars  that 
the  celebrated  Professor  M.,  of  Oxford, 
who  was  about  to  visit  the  city,  was 
very  widely  and  favorably  known  in 
India,  and  probably  had  more  influence 
with  the  Mohammedans  of  that  country 
than  any  other  living  man.  (This  was 
of  coursQ  without  the  slightest  knowl- 
edge or  collusion  on  the  part  of  Pro- 
fessor M. )  The  ruse  worked  perfectly. 
The  distinguished  professor  had  hardly 
arrived  in  ConstAntinople  before  he  was 
invited  to  the  Royal  Palace,  and  he  was 
most  royally  feasted  and  f^ted  by  the 
Sultan  and  his  friends,  and  told  many 
beautiful  things  concerning  Moham- 
medans, some  of  which  he  saw  fit  to 
repeat. 

More  subtle  and  more  serious  than 
the  question  of  intemperance  is  the 
question  of  immorality  among  Moham- 
medans. Professor  Mfdler  was  led  by 
his  Mohammedan  friends  to  believe  that 
this  cancer  has  also  been  cured.  This 
were  indeed  a  marvel — nay,  more,  a 
miracle — if  it  were  true ;  but  the  only 
marvelous  thing  about  it  in  reality  is  the 
fact  that  a  man  of  ProlesBot  ^^^i^ssC  ^ 
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intelligence  could  l)c  made  to  believe 
Buch  un  absurdity.  He  says :  **If  I  may 
trust  my  Turkish  friends,  no  Turkisii 
^lohammeilan  woman  leads  an  openly 
immoral  life.  "  It  may  be  true  that  no 
Mohanmiedan  woman  in  Turkey  sits 
unveiled  at  the  dcH)r  of  her  house,  as 
descrilKil  by  Solomon,  or  walks  the 
street  as  a  painted,  brazen  strum[)et, 
seeking  her  victims ;  I,  with  l*rofc»ssor 
Mailer,  txjrtainly  saw  none  such ;  but, 
unfortunately,  the  virtue  of  Moham- 
medan women  cannot  be  s<j  easily  es- 
tablished. 

The  rigidity  of  the  social  conditions 
to  which  all  Mohammedan  *women  arc 
submitted,  however  pure  and  noble 
they  may  be  (as.  for  example,  the  wear- 
ing of  the  veil,  and  their  exclusion  from 
the  society  of  all  men  except  their  t»wn 
husbands),  of  necessity  comi>els  the 
impure  to  adopt  tactics  that  are  some- 
what peculiar  to  the  situation.  If  any 
man  doubts  that  these  women  have 
procurers,  let  him  tiiko  an  evening 
stroll  along  the  streets  of  Constantino- 
ple. Beiroot,  Damascus,  or  almost  any 
other  Turkish  citv,  and  his  doubts  will 
soon  be  dissipated. 

But  how  is  any  decent  mjm  to  be 
reasonably  sure  that  the  inmates  of 
these  places  are  Mohannneilans  ?  There 
is  gi>od  evidence  that  may  be  secure<i. 
An  intelligent  young  Syrian  who  had 
lived  a  fast  life  until  his  conversion  to 
Christ  about  a  year  ago,  assured  me 
that  to  his  personal  knowledge  most  of 
the  inmates  of  the  houses  of  ill -repute 
in  Damascus  and  a  large  per  cent,  of 
those  at  Deiroot  were  Mohammedans. 
An  intelligent  l^Iohammedan  at  Cairo, 
whose  veracity  among  those  who  know 
him  is  unquestioned,  told  me  (witliout, 
of  course,  suspecting  the  U3c  which 
might  be  made  of  the  information)  the 
story  of  his  once  dissipattul  and  im- 
moral life ;  and  the  picture  which  he 
drew  of  nights  in  Turkish  brothels  will 
quite  equal  anything  that  has  ever  l)een 
brought  t<?  light  in  darkest  New  York. 
These  are  only  two  among  many  sim- 
ilar witnesses  whose  testimony  cannot 
be  lightly  set  aside. 


It  might  not  be  counted  a  strange 
thing  if  Mohammedan  countries  should 
furnish  a  quota  of  depraved  women  as 
well  as  bad  men,  even  if  the  precepts  of 
Islam  were  perfect.  Islam  certainly 
contains  many  lx*autiful  moral  precepts, 
such  as  exhortations  to  **  truthfulness,  ** 
''honesty  in  business,**  ** modesty,  or 
decency  of  behavior,  "  **  fraternity  **  (be- 
tween all  Moslems) ,  ^  benevolence  and 
kindness  toward  all  creatures, "  etc. , 
none  of  which  we  would  wittingly  min- 
imize. But,  in  spite  of  all  this,  it  con- 
tains pn>cepts  and  directly  sanctions 
practices  which  must  open  the  flood- 
gates of  immorality.  Evidence  of  this 
result  is  overwhelming. 

A  ^lohammetlan  may  call  a  woman 
his  wife  (and  by  woman  is  meant  a 
girl  anywhere  from  eight  or  ten  years 
of  age  upward) ,  and  after  three  weeks 
cast  her  off,  without  excuse  save  his 
own  caprice.  (The  abuse  in  regard  to 
concubines  is  even  less  restricted.)  A 
few  of  these  unfortunate  girls  may  be- 
come the  wives  of  other  men ;  but,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  many  of  them  sink  to 
lives  of  shame. 

It  is  true  that  the  orthodox  Moslem 
holds  up  his  hands  in  holy  horror  at 
this  moral  lapse,  and  is  ready  to  take 
up  stones  to  stone  the  offender;  but 
his  wrath  is  too  much  like  that  of  Judah 
against  Tamar.  If  the  Creator  has 
made  any  discrimination  between  wo- 
man's sin  and  man's,  if  he  has  discrim- 
inati>d  against  that  which  is  unholy, 
for  a  single  day,  in  favor  of  essentially 
the  same  thing  for  a  little  longer  period 
of  time,  we  have  not  yet  heard  of  it. 
If  both  are  not  damnable,  the  moral 
law  has  failed  to  disclose  the  fact,  at 
least  to  uninspired  intelligence.  Mo- 
hammed said  that  the  Almighty  assured 
him  that  the  thing  was  all  right  in  his 
case ;  but  the  rest  of  us  have  received 
no  such  word. 

This  is  not  a  charge  of  personal  im- 
morality against  all  Mohammedans. 
Many  of  them  are  living  pure  lives, 
each  of  them  the  husband  of  one  wife, 
the  keeper  of  no  concubine.  But,  until 
the  system  is  revised,  MohnmmedanJMn 
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must  bear  the  weight  of  the  immorality 
which  it  sanctions,  and  the  immoral 
conditions  which  it  creates  and  fosters. 

If  any  such  thing  could  be  laid  to 
the  charge  of  Christianity,  the  common 
conscience  of  Christendom  would  call 
for  a  revision  of  the  system.  It  is  fairly 
safe  to  assert  that  the  larger  part  of  the 
Christian  public  listened  with  mingled 
amazement,  sorrow,  and  indignation  to 
a  certain  proposition  made  some  time 
after  the  so-called  "Dark  Ages"  for 
the  church  to  open  a  vestry  saloon  for 
its  young  men  (doubtless  as  a  kind  of 
final  substitute  for  the  prayer- meeting)  ; 
but  it  is  still  safer  to  assert  that  even  the 
few  who  may  have  favored  the  saloon 
proposition  will  turn  away  with  un- 
qualified disgust,  or  boldly  utter  their 
denunciation,  if  any  would-be  reformer 
shall  ever  suggest  that  the  Church  of 
Christ  become  patron  to  such  relations 
between  the  sexes  as  everywhere  pre- 
vail under  Islam. 

The  licensing  of  vice  in  Mohammedan 
countries  can  hardly  be  balanced  against 
the  licensing  of  vice  in  nominally  Chris- 
tian countries;  for,  in  the  former 
(where  Church  and  State  arc  one) ,  it 
is  the  direct  act  of  the  religious  body  ; 
while  in  the  latter  it  is  in  spite  of  the 
direct  protest  of  the  religious  body. 
If  any  State- Church  or  Church-State  is 
guilty  of  this  crime  against  society,  it 
must  individually  bear  the  responsibil- 
ity ;  the  Spirit  of  Christ  and  the  Church 
Universal  have  no  part  or  lot  in  the 
matter. 

It  is  painful  to  disclose  even  the  small 
part  of  the  evidence  which  seems  neces- 
sary to  a  fair  understanding  of  this 
case,  but  truth  demands  it. 

The  present  ofiicial  head  of  Islam  is 
perhaps  one  of  the  best  who  has  occu- 
pied that  distinguished  place.  In  both 
mental  and  moral  tone,  he  is  certainly 
far  above  many  who  have  preceded 
him.  Yet,  may  we  not  ask  what  must 
be  the  moral  influence  upon  the  Mos- 
lem rising  generation  when  this  spirit- 
ual head  and  great  religious  light,  in 
addition  to  his  numerous  wives,  prob- 
ably keeps  more  concubines  than  any 


other  living  man?  Nay,  more,  when 
(if  it  be  true,  as  every  Intelligent  man 
in  Turkey  with  whom  I  conversed  on 
the  subject  unhesitatingly  believes,  and 
as  certain  of  good  repute  would  be 
willing  to  prove  were  it  not  for  the  fact 
that  disagreeable  witnesses  in  that  part 
of  the  world  have  the  disagreeable  habit 
of  not  living  to  old  age)  he  receives  at 
least  once  every  year  at  the  close  of  the 
great  religious  Fast  of  Ramadhan  the 
addition  (often  temporary)  to  his  harem 
of  the  most  beautiful  woman  that  can 
be  found  in  Turkey? 

There  arc  many  things  that  contrib- 
ute to  an  understfnding  of  moral  con- 
ditions in  Mohammedan  countries. 
Throughout  the  North  African  States, 
as  well  as  in  Turkey  proper,  I  was  as- 
sured by  people  of  irreproachable  can- 
dor and  undoubted  intelligence  that,  as 
a  rule,  the  young  Mohammedan  who 
does  not  keep  one  or  more  mistresses  is 
guyed  and  goaded  by  his  friends  and 
held  up  to  ridicule  as  being  less  than  a 
man. 

I  am  not  unaware  of  the  fact  that  so- 
ciety in  Christian  lands  is  far  from  be- 
ing in  an  ideal  state  in  this  regard. 
But  everywhere  in  Christendom,  the 
man,  young  or  old,  married  or  unmar- 
ried, rich  or  poor,  who  keeps  a  mistress 
is  branded,  not  always  by  fawning, 
vapid  "  society, "  so  called,  but  by 
sturdy  Christian  sentiment,  as  a  "  rake.  "^ 
One  of  the  most  terribly  suggestive  and 
painful  disclosures  that  was  made  to 
me  In  the  progress  of  these  investiga- 
tions came  from  hospitals  and  medical 
men.  Without  exception,  in  answer 
to  the  question,  "  What  are  the  prevail- 
ing diseases  among  Mohammedans?** 
the  first  named  was  the  most  loathsome 
private  disease  known  to  the  medical 
profession.  In  one  of  these  hospitals 
for  the  treatment  of  Mohammedans, 
the  head  missionary  told  me  that  among 
those  treated  for  this  malady  are  many 
of  very  tender  years.  When  the  first 
of  these,  a  lad  of  14,  came  to  the  hos- 
pital, the  physician  expressed  his  sur- 
prise, and  the  boy  replied  in  substance : 
**  I  don't  believe  that  you  can  find  a  boy 
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of  my  age  in  all (mentioning  the 

name  of  the  city)  who  has  not  sufFcred 
more  or  less  from  this  disease.  **  The 
safne  medical  authority  said  to  mc  (I 
quote  his  exact  words)  :  "  Sodomy  also 
prevails  among  them  to  a  frightful 
extent. " 

It  nmy  l>e  tnie,  as  is  often  claimed, 


that  the  moral  regime  which  Moham- 
medanism inaugurated  is  better  than 
that  which  it  displaced,  but  this  is  poor 
ex('US(*  in  itself  for  its  continuance.  The 
ciuictT  of  Mohammedan  civilization 
cannot  be  cured,  at  least  by  any  force 
within  Islam,  until  tlie  knife  is  laid  at 
the  root  (if  iKlam's  cancer. 


MISCELLANEOUS   SECTION. 


The  Christian  Xinister  and  Tobacco. 

By  Ukv.  N.  I.  M.  B(k;ekt,  Clovkr 
lIiLL,    N.  J. 

TiiK  Geiieml  Assembly  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  which  met  at  Port- 
land, Oreg.,  in  1892,  passed  the  follow- 
ing rcs4)lution : 

**  IltfKtived^  That  this  Assembly  would, 
and  does,  hereby  earnestly  call  the  most 
thoughtful  and  serious  attention  of  all 
our  ministers  and  elders  and  our  candi- 
dates for  the  ministry  in  the  academy, 
college,  and  seminary  to  the  very  appar- 
ent propriety  and  pressing  importimcc 
of  total  altstinenco  from  the  tobacco 
habit."     (Minutes,  p.  217.) 

It  is  understood,  of  course,  that  we 
have  here,  not  the  enactment  of  a  pro- 
hibitory law,  but  a  strong  expression 
of  the  Rontiment  of  the  Qcneral  Assem- 
bly. Is  such  an  expression  wise?  Is 
it  demanded  by  circumstances?  No 
one  can  ever  look  upon  this  highest 
court  of  one  of  our  most  respected  de- 
nominations without  a  profound  regard 
for  its  intelligence  and  spiritual  worth, 
and  the  presumption  therefore  is  that  a 
matter  claiming  its  notice  is  of  much 
importance.  The  fact  that  the  conserv- 
ative American  Tract  Society  pub- 
lishes a  64- page  essay  on  **The  Influ- 
ence of  Tobacco  upon  Life  and  Health" 
strengtliens  the  presumption  in  favor 
of  the  above  resolution.  If  we  draw  a 
circle  and,  for  argument's  sake,  call  it 
now  the  field  of  personal  liberty,  there 
are  two  propositions  to  which  all  min- 
isters of  Christ  will  give  their  assent, 
for  they  indicate  what  plainly  lies  be- 
yond the  territory  of  indifferent  things. 


1.  No  minUter  of  the  Qoepd  hoe  a 
right  to  ii\jure  hU  health  or  impair  his 
higher  jiowcrs. 

Wo  say  **  nu'nister,  **  because  what  is 
true  regarding  ei>ery  man  is  especially 
true  in  reference  to  the  preacher  of  the 
Gospel.  Is  any  work  in  the  world  so 
important  as  his?  Docs  any  employ- 
ment require  such  a  splendid  condition 
of  the  whole  man,  physical,  mental,  and 
moral?  The  conception  and  elabora- 
tion of  sermonic  truth,  the  optimistic 
view  of  life,  the  powerful  utterance, 
the  glow  of  feeling,  with  an  abundance 
of  eiTort  in  pulpit  and  out,  and  often  of 
the  most  exhaustive  kind,  require  that 
one  keep  himself  in  the  best  possible 
condition.  The  physical  man  must 
therefore  be  preserved  in  vigorous 
health  and  strength.  A  full  measure 
of  years,  with  powers  unimpaired, 
sliould  be  eagerly  sought  by  the  minis- 
ter of  Christ  as  by  no  other  man.  That 
tobncco  may  be,  and  is,  often  used  to  the 
extent  of  physical  injury,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  harm  to  the  higher  powers,  no 
one  will  deny.  Is  it  ever  so  used  by 
ministers?  The  innocence  of  the  ques- 
tion produces  a  smile.  Any  minister 
in  middle  life,  we  venture  to  say,  can 
recall  instances  in  the  range  of  personal 
acquaintance  of  those  who  have  injured 
health,  contracted  usefulness,  and  even 
shortened  life  by  sudi  use.  And  these 
instances  multiply  with  increasing  years 
and  a  wider  observation.  When  needs 
of  the  world  are  so  great  for  all  the 
moral  forces  that  can  be  secured,  is  not 
such  a  fact  lamentably  sad,  especially 
if  for  years,  according  to  the  ritual  ol 
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their  Church,  these  victims  of  tobacco 
have  read  aloud  to  the  listening  congre- 
gation every  Sabbath  morning  the  com- 
mandment, '"Thou  Shalt  not  kill'*? 

2.  Tht  other  proposition  which  cannot 
be  denied  is  that  no  minister  of  the  Gos- 
pel can^  without  contracting  gnilt,  put 
himself  in  bondage  to  any  physical  haMt, 

Paul,  in  1  Cor.  vi.  13,  says :  "  All 
things  are  lawful  for  me,  but  I  will  not 
be  brought  under  the  power  of  any,  " 
i.e.,  I  will  not  make  myself  its  slave. 
Dr.  C.  Hodge,  in  his  commentary,  says 
with  reference  to  this  passage : 

**  It  is  of  great  importance  to  the  moral 
health  of  the  soul  that  it  should  preserve 
its  self-control,  and  not  be  in  subjection 
to  any  appetite  or  desire,  however  in- 
nocent that  desire  in  itself  may  be. 
This  is  a  Scriptural  rule  which  Chris- 
tians often  violate.  They  are  slaves  to 
certain  forms  of  indulgence,  which  they 
defend  on  the  ground  that  they  are  not 
in  themselves  wrong,  forgetting  that 
it  is  wrong  to  be  in  l^ndage  to  any  ap- 
petite or  habit. " 

Are  ministers  ever  thus  in  bondage? 
Many,  alas  I  are  the  very  slaves  of  the 
tobacco  habit.  Tobacco  shows  no  re- 
spect to  great  minds  or  noble  hearts; 
it  lays  hold  of  the  nervous  system.  When 
the  sexton  must  keep  a  spittoon  in  the 
pulpit,  when  at  the  end  of  the  sermon 
a  quid  must  be  taken,  or  when  one  can- 
not sit  down  in  his  study  without  biting 
off  one  end  of  a  cigar  and  putting  a 
match  to  the  other,  surely  no  further 
evidence  of  ignoble  servitude  can  be 
demanded.  Even  in  the  schools,  before 
the  arena  of  life  is  reached,  students, 
as  is  well  known,  will  grasp  hands  for 
mutual  assistance  on  a  pledge  for  a 
month's  abstinence  from  tobacco.  We 
write  from  vivid  recollection.  To  show 
that  we  are  not  dreaming  here,  we  will 
quote  from  a  volume  called  **  Oats  and 
Wild  Oats."  written  by  Dr.  J.  M. 
Buckley,  of  the  Methodist  Church. 
The  author  tells  us  his  own  experience 
and  says : 

*^  Its  (tobacco's)  hold  can  be  seen  in 
the  fact  that  of  all  I  have  known  to  try 
to  Quit  it,  very  few  indeed  have  suc- 
ceeded. And  I  failed  more  than  ten 
times,  and  that  after  solemn  pledges  to 
friends  before  I  finally  succeeded. 


Dr.  Talmago  writes  to  young  men : 

''To  get  rid  of  the  (tobacco)  habit 
will  require  a  struffsle,  as  I  know  by 
bitter  experience.  Cigars  and  midnight 
study  nearly  put  an  end  to  my  exis- 
tence at  25  years  of  age.  I  ^ot  so  I 
could  do  no  kind  of  study  without  a 
cigar  in  my  mouth — as  complete  a  slave 
was  I  as  some  of  you  are.  ^ 

Mr.  Chauncey  M.  Depew  at  one 
time  smoked  20  cigars  a  day.  When 
he  became  convinced  that  tobacco  was 
ruining  him,  he  determined  to  abandon 
it,  and  gained  the  victory,  but  the 
severity  of  the  struggle  may  be  seen  in 
these  words  of  his :  **  For  three  months 
thereafter  I  underwent  the  most  awful 
agony.  I  never  expect  to  suffer  more 
in  this  world  or  in  the  next.  ** 

Wisely  indeed  did  Dr.  John  Hall  an- 
swer when  asked  in  his  Yale  lectures 
on  preaching,  Have  you  any  opinion  on 
clerical  smoking?  ''I  would  advise 
those  who  have  not  become  dependent 
on  tobacco  to  preserve  their  freedom** 
(p.  270).  Shall  a  man  sharing  the 
anointing  of  Christ  **"  to  proclaim  liberty 
to  the  captives  and  the  opening  of  the 
prison  to  them  that  are  bound  **  be  him- 
self a  hopeless  prisoner,  in  agony  at 
times  for  the  intoxication  of  nicotin? 
Can  he  with  any  assurance  declare  that 
God's  spirit  and  grace  can  break  every 
yoke  so  long  as  he  himself  remains  in 
fetters?  Will  not  other  bondmen,  those 
of  alcohol  or  opium,  for  instance,  reply 
when  they  hear  the  call  to  freedom, 
"Physician,  heal  thyself**? 

Let  us  now,  with  agreement  on  the 
above  propositions,  enter  the  field  of 
personal  liberty,  so-called,  to  which  we 
referred  in  the  beginning,  where  the 
bondage  has  not  as  yet  begun  nor  any 
injury  been  given  to  the  frame.  In 
this  territory  is  the  real  arena  of  dis- 
cussion. Wo  may  remark,  in  passing, 
that  this  boundary  line  is  very  much 
like  the  equator,  which  sailors  often 
pass  in  the  night,  and  therefore  do  not 

We  remark  that  even  within  the  in- 
dicated bounds — 

1.  Many  ministers  become  unfitted  for 
the  discharge  of  several  important  ojfleee. 
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S<jTne  of  the  most  delicate  tasks  of  a 
pustor — I  might  say  his  flDcst  work — 
demands  proximity  of  person.  He 
holds  intimate  conversations  with  indi- 
viduals or  with  families,  when  afflic- 
tion, l)ereavement,  or  some  other  sorrow 
distresses  the  heart.  He  l)ends  over  the 
sick  and  hhi verses  with  religious  in- 
quirers. Now,  shall  he  mar  his  wel- 
cmne  and  injure  his  uscfulnc^ss  by  an 
(Hlor  of  clothing  or  of  breath  which  is 
to  ninny — to  the  ladies  for  example,  and 
especially  to  sick  ladies — distressing? 
This  case  recently  came  to  our  notice : 
A  minister  was  called  in  to  see  a  sick 
woman.  When  the  latter  was  asked 
after  a  while  whether  she  would  like 
another  visit,  she  replied;  "No,  don't 
s(>nd  for  him ;  I  cannot  endure  his 
breath.  "  This  consideration  of  unfit- 
ness induce<l  ha.s,  as  we  know,  led 
some  to  give  up  tobacco. 

2.  The  "  ht}dy  is  thf  temple  of  the  Holy 
Ohtutt,  "  and  tre  tth/nild  keep  it  pure. 

Some  may  object  to  this  point,  deny- 
ing that  it  is  relevant  to  the  subject. 
We  admit  the  delicacy  we  feel  here, 
and  content  ourselves  with  quoting 
from  a  sermon  by  that  grand  man. 
President  Mark  Hopkins,  who  bore  the 
title  of  M.D.  as  well  as  D.D.  : 

"  It  is  said  that  a  German  professor 
can  soak  his  system  in  lager  beer  and 
sat  unite  it  with  tobacco  and  be  as  pro- 
found a  student  and  live  as  long  as  he 
would  otherwise.  Be  it  so.  The  ques- 
tion here  is  not  that.  It  is  on  a  higher 
plane.  It  is  whether  he  can  do  these 
things  and  consecrate  his  body,  as  ho 
might  otherwise,  to  be  a  temple  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  A  temple  may  stand  as 
long  as  it  would  otherwise  and  be  as 
strong,  and  yet  be  defiled.  It  is  of 
defilement  rather  than  of  impaired 
stn^ngth  that  a  temple  is  in  danger, 
and  he  who  would  hold  his  body  as  a 
temple  must  study  and  heed  in  its 
broadest  import  the  injunction,  'Keep 
thyself  pure. 


»  n 


He  adds  further  on : 

"  Let  me  say,  therefore,  to  those  who 
expect  to  be  ministers,  that  I  believe 
that  sermons,  even  those  called  great 
sermons,  which  are  the  product  of  alco- 
liolic  or  narcotic  stimulation  are  a  service 
of  God  by  '  strange  fire, '  and  that  for 
men  to  be  scrupulous  about  their  attire 


as  clerical  and  yet  to  enter  upon  relig- 
ious services  with  narcotiicd  bodies  and 
a  breath  that 'smells  to  heaven'  of  any- 
thing but  incense,  is  an  incongruity 
and  an  olTcnse,  a  cn>pping  out  of  (he 
old  Pharisaism  that  made  clean  *the 
outside  of  the  cup  and  the  platter. '  Not 
that  al>stinence  has  merit  or  aecurea 
consecration.  It  is  only  its  beat  con- 
dition. " 

8.  Tlie  {jrample  of  the  tobaeeo-ueing 
vi  in  inter  is  if{;uriou$. 

He  is  a  man  of  education  and  of  moral 
worth.  A  knowle<lgc  of  the  laws  of 
health,  refinement  of  manner,  tender- 
n(^s  of  heart,  and,  above  all,  high  con- 
sci(*ntiousness  arc  so  many  strong  cords 
to  liold  him  within  certain  limits,  and 
often  sucessfully  ;  but  multitudes  about 
him,  who  ol)serve  his  habits  and  bear 
his  voice,  do  not  have  these  restraints, 
^lany  arc  ignorant,  rude,  witliout  any 
culture,  even  of  the  heart,  and  they 
often  walltfw  in  the  very  filth  of  to- 
biicco.  Shall  we  by  our  example  en- 
courage others,  and  especially  the 
young,  to  do  what  in  their  case,  if  not 
in  ours,  will,  in  many  instances,  work 
harm?  Does  not  Paul's  declaration, 
**  If  meat  make  my  brother  to  offend,  I 
will  eat  no  flesh  while  the  world  stand- 
eth,  lest  I  make  my  brother  to  offend, " 
apply  here? 

Thus,  in  the  sphere  of  the  lawful,  so- 
called,  do  not  the  considerations  of  un- 
fitness, in  part,  for  the  discharge  of 
important  duties,  the  defilement  of  the 
temple  of  the  body,  and  the  baneful 
influence  of  example  indicate  an  expe- 
diency which  has  the  grip  of  a  moral 
principle?  And  it  may  be  said  also, 
dropping  now  all  moral  considera- 
tions— 

1.  None  are  m  independent  of  thi$9ourc$ 
of  good  {so  caUed)  as  the  minieter  qf 
Christ. 

No  class  of  men  are  so  broad  in  their 
culture  and  sympathies.  God's 
thoughts  thrill  their  souls.  God's  spirit 
dwells  in  them  in  large  measure.  Here 
is  exhilaration.  (See  sermon  by  F. 
TV.  Robert.son  on  **  Be  not  drunk  with 
wine  wherein  is  excess,  but  be  filled 
with  the  Spirit. ")  All  literature,  nm- 
turc,  art,  refined  society,  and  noble  af- 
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fectioDS  minister  to  the  joy  of  the 
preacher  of  the  Gospel.  He  ranges 
through  the  eternities,  and  the  universe 
is  his  home.  He  knows  not  **  the  for- 
midable curse  of  'toedium  vitae,  *"  of 
which  poor  De  Quincey  speaks.  He 
needs  not  **  an  artificial  state  of  pleas- 
urable excitement,  ^  as  the  renowned 
opium-eater  thought  he  did. 

2.  No  one  should  be  90  devoted  to  the 
natural,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  as 
the  Christian  minister. 

He  who  preeminently  stands  close 
to  the  God  of  nature  should,  above  all 
others,  it  is  evident,  be  a  friend  to  na- 
ture. He  ponders  the  divine  wisdom 
in  the  natural  world.  He  often  declares 
the  sad  fact  of  human  life,  that  it  is 
unnatural,  abnormal,  fallen  awa>  ^rom 
its  original  constitution.  By  him,  then, 
natural  stimulation  by  proper  food,  ex- 
ercise, and  sleep  should  be  sought  rather 
than  the  artificial.  To  him  God's  way 
is  ever  better  than  man's.  Gk)d-given 
appetites  are  enough.  Human  nature 
has  all  that  it  can  do  (and,  alas!  too 
often  more)  to  govern  aright  its  wild 
horses,  the  natural  appetites,  without 
making  the  problem  of  life  more  diflS- 
cult  by  adding  the  artificial — a  new 
world  of  appetite  to  conquer.  Hannah 
More  has  well  written : 

"To  acknowledge  that  we  find  it 
hard  to  serve  God  as  we  ought,  and  yet 
to  be  systematicallv  indulging  habits 
which  must  naturally  increase  the  difil- 
culty,  makes  our  character  almost 
ridiculous,  while  it  renders  our  duty 
almost  impracticable.  The  determined 
Christian  becomes  his  own  pioneer ;  he 
makes  his  path  easy  by  voluntarily 
clearing  it  of  the  obstacles  which  im- 
pede his  progress. " 

Besides,  nature  tells  us  that  the  saliva 
has  an  important  ofilce  in  connection 
with  our  food  and  should  not  be  ejected 
from  the  mouth  ;  that  inhalation  should 
be  by  the  nostrils,  not  by  the  mouth ; 
and  of  fresh  air,  not  of  smoke.  The 
senses  should  be  kept  keen  for  the  odor 
of  Gk)d'8  flowers  and  the  taste  of  God's 
fruits.  Wives  and  mothers  need  a  sed- 
ative as  much  as  any  man  who  may  toil 
with  hand  or  brain,  but  the  sharp  line 


between  the  sexes  in  the  use  of  tobacco 
shows  how  artificial,  superficial,  and 
therefore  unnecessary  the  whole  busi- 
ness is. 

We  conclude,  therefore,  that  the 
resolution  of  the  General  Assembly  with 
which  we  began  is  a  wise  and  necessary 
one.  No  doubt  nine-tenths  of  what  is 
seen  in  ministerial  life  here  is  the  fruit 
of  early  habit  formed  before  the  minis- 
try was  contemplated,  before,  perhaps, 
grace  touched  the  heart.  As  the  ice- 
berg floats  down  to  the  tropics,  so  early 
habits  are  often  carried  into  the  minis- 
terial career.  The  resolution,  therefore, 
speaks  of  **  the  academy  **  as  well  as 
**  the  college  and  seminary, "  and  so  in- 
timates that  the  early  and  formative 
period  of  life  should  be  guardecj. 
Here  is  the  real  battle-ground,  where  the 
surest  victories  may  be  achieved.  Mr. 
Beecher  once  wrote :  **  1  rejoice  to  say 
that  I  was  brought  up  from  my  youth 
to  abstain  from  tobacco.  Jt  is  un- 
healthy, it  is  filthy  from  beginning  to 
end.  "  We  venture  the  assertion  that 
every  other  minister  who  has  been  thus 
by  a  father's  example  and  counsel 
shielded  from  the  evil  of  tobacco  re- 
members the  unspeakable  good  done 
him  all  his  days.  Good  Dr.  Miller,  of 
Princeton  Seminary,  in  his  "Letters  on 
Clerical  Manners,  ^  pleads  earnestly  on 
this  subject.  He  l)egs  his  "Student** 
not  to  touch  tobacco  and  says : 

"  I  beseech  you,  my  young  friend,  not 
to  disregard  this  advice.  Rely  on  it,  if 
you  are  so  happy  as  to  escape  the  thral- 
dom which  the  odious  vegetable  in 
question  has  imposed  upon  millions, 
you  will  rejoice  in  it  as  long  as  you 
live.  ** 

We  believe  that  the  ideal  and  ultimate 
character  and  equipment  of  the  Chris- 
tian minister  will  show,  with  many 
other  features,  of  course,  an  elimination 
of  both  stimulants  and  narcotics.  Let 
none  despair,  thinking  the  standard  be- 
yond reach.  See  the  advance  as  to 
stimulants  since  the  early  days  of  Dr. 
Goodell  (Memoirs  by  E.  D.  G.  Prime, 
D.  D. ,  pp.  20,  21) ,  when  the  pastor  in 
his  visits  felt  compelled  to  drink  or 
give  offense,   until   his  head  became 
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nffcctotl  and  he  wns  in  dan^rof  snying 
or  doing  some  foolish  thing.  When 
do  we  now  lK»ar  of  the  prcM^iitation  of 
a  gold  snuff -]k)x,  a  thing  common  in 
the  davs  of  .TackiiKin  and  Welwter?  Al- 
n>ady  the  Mothixliflt  Episcopal  Church 
reciuiros  of  its  ministers  that  they 
**  wholly  alKttain  fn»m  the  us«i  of  to- 
bact*o.  "  The  Government  schools  at 
West  Point  and  Annapolis  forbiii  the 
use  of  the  weed,  to  make  better  s<ildiers 
and  sailors,  and  why  should  not  the 


beneficiaries  of  our  boanls  of  education 
be  requireil  to  abstain  as  thereby  aecur- 
ing.  in  one  respect,  the  best  ooDdition 
for  success  and  preserving  from  waste 
the  money  given  for  a  definite  and  sa- 
cred purpose? 

We  sincerely  hope  that  the  time  may 
speedily  come  when  all  our  teachen  of 
tlie  yoimg  in  school,  college,  and  semi- 
nary will,  by  example  and  precept,  help 
to  raise  up  a  non-tolmcco- using  minis- 
try. 


FBEACBSBS  EZCHANGINa  VIEWS. 

Confpreno^,  Not  Crtilcliim— Not  a  ]t«^virw  Nertlon— Not  Discamlon,  but  Rxperlences 

and  SumrestloiM. 


Bishop  Xoorhonse  and  Sennonettes. 

When  the  late  Dr.  Guani  entere<l 
upon  his  pastorate  in  Baltimore,  he  ad- 
vertised his  people  that  he  should 
preach  no  sennonettes,  and  nobtxiy 
ever  desirtKi  him  to  do  so.  Bishop  Moor- 
house  seems  to  forget  that  all  Gospel 
preachers  are  not  burdened  with  an  al- 
most interminable  liturgy,  such  is  ex- 
hausting to  both  preacher  and  hearer 
before  the  sermon  is  i cached.  An  Epis- 
copal rector  recently  said  tome  that  the 
reading  of  his  **  service **  required  fully 
an  hour,  and  that,  however  it  might  be 
with  his  audience,  before  the  sermon 
was  reached  ho  at  least  was  quite  tired 
out.  It  is  easy  enough  to  understand 
that,  under  such  circumstances,  a  20- 
minute  sermon,  especially  if  a  poor  one, 
would  be  a  godsend,  or  on  a  hot  day. 
In  case,  however,  one's  introductory  be 
but  15  minutes,  a  20-minute  sermon 
would  bring  the  whole  service  within 
the  limit  of  35  or  40  minutes — obviously 
ridiculously  brief.  Meantime,  some- 
times other  than  a  liturgical  service  is 
burdened  with  an  unnecessjirily  lengthy 
introductory.  If,  besides  the  reading 
of  a  responsive  psalm,  two  chapters 
from  the  Bible  are  read  and  the  "long" 
prayer  is  literally  so  long  as  to  lull  a 
congregation  to  sleep,  or  the  choir  seeks 
to  entertain  the  hearer  by  rendering  not 
less  than  four  set  pieces  of  one  sort  and 


another,  it  is  not  difficult,  we  admit,  to 
realize  the  eminent  fitness  of  a  30-min- 
utc  sermon.  But  where  the  introduc- 
tory i>ortion  of  the  service  occupies  no 
more  than  25  or  30  minutes,  leading  up 
naturally  to  the  senmm — assuming  the 
latter  to  be  thoughtful  and  fervent,  a 
real  message  and  not  simply  a  homily, 
an  essay,  or  a  rehash  of  doctrinal  plati- 
tudes— 30,  40,  or  45  minutes  can  hardly 
be  deemed  unn\isonably  long  for  the 
discourse.  Even  then  the  entire  seryice 
may  be  brought  within  the  limit  of  1 
hour  and  15  minutes. 

Of  course  the  proper  length  of  the 
sennon  must  be  estimated  somewhat  bj 
the  place  the  latter  occupies  in  the 
Chunrh  service.  If  to  the  liturgy  be  as- 
signed the  first  place,  as  doubtless 
Bishop  31oorhouse  holds  it  should,  then 
the  latter  is  consistent  enough  in  advoca- 
ting that  the  sermon,  recognized  as  only 
a  sort  of  adjunct  or  appendage  to  the 
liturgy,  should  be  brief — ^the  briefer  the 
better.  Our  non-liturgical  Churches, 
however,  on  the  other  hand,  proceeding 
upon  the  assumption  that  the  factor  of 
worship  should  be  made  subsidiary  to 
the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  and  real- 
izing that  the  power  and  success  of 
their  religious  service  depend  chiefly 
on  the  pulpit,  naturally  assign  not  only 
a  large  but  the  chief  place  in  religiotis 
exercises  to  the  sermon.  Within  the 
limit  prescribed  by  the  Bishop,  in  the 
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estimation  of  the  average  Gk)spel  minis- 
ter, time  is  afforded  only  for  a  brief  ex- 
plication of  the  text  and  a  still  briefer 
appeal.  Preceded  by  a  praise  and  fol- 
lowed by  what  we  Methodists  call  an 
"altar  service,  "  or  an  "inquiry  meet- 
ing, **  such  a  discourse  were  admirably 
adapted  to  the  Sunday  evening  meet- 
ing. But  in  20  minutes,  plainly  no 
great  practical  spiritual  truth  can  ever 
be  unfolded,  applied,  enforced ;  nor 
within  that  time  could  the  average 
speaker's  faculties  become  fully  roused. 
Shut  up  to  such  a  limit,  who  would 
have  ever  heard  of  Simpson,  Spurgeon, 


Durbin,  Punshon,  or  Robert  Hall? 
The  late  Dr.  Daniel  Curry  once  said 
that  the  preacher  who,  other  things 
equal,  could  not  interest  an  audience 
45  minutes,  had  obviously  mistaken  his 
calling.  Meanwhile,  suppose,  by  way 
of  variety,  some  of  the  strictures  ordi- 
narily devoted  to  long  sermons  as  the 
cause  of  tediously  protracted  religious 
or  Church  services  be  directed  to  long 
prayers,  long  lessons,  long  ceremonies, 
long  voluntaries,  and  long-winded  pul- 
pit notices. 

R.  H.  Howard. 

Newton  Lower  Falls,  Mass. 


EDITORIAL   SECTION. 

XZVINa  ISSUES  FOB  PULPIT  TBEATKE27T. 


The  Indian  Question. 

By  Chaplain  C.  C.  Bateman,  U.  8. 
A. ,  Fort  Assineboine,  Mont. 

A  RESIDENCE  of  more  than  80  years 
west  of  the  Missouri  River,  20  years  of 
which  time  being  spent  in  the  Pacific 
States  and  Territories,  may  have  given 
the  writer  of  this  article  some  knowl- 
edge of  Indians  and  Indian  affairs. 
His  information  was  gained  in  part  by 
actual  official  service  on  two  Indian 
reservations.  He  is  more  or  less  fa- 
miliar with  the  character  and  customs 
of  ten  tribes  inhabiting  the  far  West. 

The  views  herein  set  forth  are  not,  I 
fear,  those  commonly  held  by  readers 
of  the  "Leather-Stocking  Tales." 
Cooper's  ideal  Indians  I  have  never  en- 
countered. 

In  the  year  1878.  Sheldcn  &  Co. ,  of 
New  York,  published  a  book  entitled 
''The  Indian  Question,  "  by  Lieut. -Col. 
Elwell  S.  Otis,  an  officer  of  the  regular 
army.  The  author  is  to-day  no  less  a 
personage  than  the  Brigadier-General 
commanding  the  military  department 
of  the  Columbia,  including  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  The  book  did  not  strike  a 
popular  chord — it  was  too  true  to  be 
popular,  and  is  now  out  of  print.  But 
its  doctrines  are  known  to  embody  the 


highest  wisdom  in  a  setting  of  unan- 
swerable argument.  Truth  always 
bums  through  to  daylight,  though  ever 
so  deeply  covered  by  the  rubbish  of 
antiquated  opinion  and  prejudice. 

When  the  Indian  is  the  subject  un- 
der consideration,  not  a  few  prefer  po- 
etry to  hard  fact  and  plain  prose. 
There  are  no  fiights  of  fancy  in  the  work 
referred  to,  but  its  premises  and  con- 
clusions remain  unshaken  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
American  savage. 

The  history  of  our  ''Indian  policy" 
is  a  record  of  lamentable  blunders.  To 
have  ever  conceded  a  national  status  to 
roaming  barbarous  tribes  was  a  colos- 
sal legal  mistake.  There  is  not,  and 
there  never  was,  a  tribe  of  savages  on 
the  continent  possessed  of  the  elements 
of  national  solidarity.  We  have  for  a 
century  treated  with  chiefs  who  in  turn 
were  unable  to  hold  their  followers  to 
the  fulfilment  of  stipulations. 

No  Indian  father  exercises  control 
over  a  son  after  the  latter  is  strong 
enough  to  draw  a  man's  bow  or  shoul- 
der a  rifle.  Parental  government  is  a 
thing  unknown  to  the  domestic  life  of 
our  uncivilized  aborigines.  The  re- 
doubtable chieftain  is  not  altogether 
master  in  his  own  tepee;  how,  then. 
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nuiy  ho  be  expccteil  to  biiul  tlu*  con- 
sciences of  a  tribe  to  the  faithful  per- 
formance of  a  covenant?  In  reading 
Purkman,  no  conviction  has  fon*ed  it- 
self so  strongly  upon  me  as  that  the 
Indian  has  received  more  credit  than 
was  his  just  due.  This  *" child  of 
nature"  overmn  primeval  America  for 
ages.  All  the  rt'sources  were  hen'  under 
his  feet  and  about  his  dwelling.  What 
use  did  he  make  of  them?  It  required 
fnnn  6.000  acres  to  50,000  acres  per 
Indian  to  supply  the  game  upon  which 
he  subsisted. 

lie  left  the  soil  untilled,  the  forest 
uncleared,  the  mines  uuworked,  the 
aiUinit-ts  unharnessed.  He  had  proved 
himself  an  unprofitable  steward  of  the 
ricliest  estates  ever  spread  out  to  the 
conquest  and  cultivation  of  man. 

Canaan  was  a  land  flowing  with 
milk  and  honey  while  the  natives  still 
possessed  it  undiKturl)ed.  Were  the 
Canaan ites  worthy  of  such  a  country? 
Clearly  they  were  not.  An  inferior 
race,  devoid  of  genius,  incapable  of 
noble  ideas,  institutions  of  enlighten- 
ment, and  national  progress,  it  was  in 
the  providence  of  God  that  the  land 
should  be  given  to  another  people. 
God  has  not  allowed  peo])les  to  abuse 
their  privilege  l)eyond  a  certain  ])oint. 

This  should  have  l)een  the  lirst  lesson 
taught  tiio  Indian :  that  the  European 
liad  come  to  share  with  him  these  neg- 
lected lands ;  and  that  he  was  to  adjust 
himself  to  new  conditions,  joining  with 
a  brother  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  arts 
of  peace.  Ah,  we  were  not  brave  and 
humane  enough  to  announce  such  doc- 
trines and  stand  by  them ! 

Instead,  we  fed  and  flattered  him 
into  the  belief  that  he  was  a  nation ; 
that  he  owned  the  land  ;  that  the  tim- 
ber, mines,  and  rivers  were  his.  We 
confessed  to  ourselves  and  to  him  tliat 
we  had  come  to  steal  his  country ;  we 
still  confess  that  we  arc  a  nation  of 
thieves.  A  Christian  race  pleading 
guilty  to  the  gigantic  crime  of  stealing 
a  hemisphere  1 

The  truth  lies  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion.   When  tho  Indian  failed  to  uso 


the  country's  resources  for  purposes  of 
gMHi  he  forfeited  his  title  to  this  emi- 
nent domain,  and  henceforth  he  was  a 
man  without  a  country.  To  regain 
any  part  of  his  lost  heritage,  be  must 
consent  to  develop  it.  We  purchased 
of  him  what  he  had  no  right  to  sell ;  we 
pandere<l  to  his  inordinate  self-esteem. 
Ue  boasted  that  he  was  a  great  man. 
and  we  agreed  with  him  most  perfectly. 

That  it  sliould  have  required  numer- 
ous and  bloody  wars  to  amvince  him 
that  he  was  not  the  superior  man  he 
had  imagined  himself  to  be  seems  not 
strange  in  the  light  of  all  we  had  by 
implication  taught  him. 

Our  Indian  wars  have  cost,  in  round 
numbers,  the  stupendous  sum  of  $500, - 
000.000.  and  necessitate  still  the  main- 
tenance  of  numerous  and  expensive 
garrisons  on  the  fnmtier.  The  number 
of  Indians  killed  in  these  wars  has  been 
usually  exaggerated.  From  1778  to 
187H,  a  iH'riod  including  all  our  notable 
armed  struggles,  about  8,000  Indians 
fell  in  battle  with  the  whites — some  say 
not  over  G, 000.  The  Indian's  antago- 
nist has  suffered  far  greater  losses.  The 
compensation  for  the  Indian's  property 
conllscated  or  destroyed  has  been  muni- 
ficent. 

We  are  reminded,  now  and  again. 
that  the  Indian  is  fast  dying  out. 
What  are  the  facts?  It  is  believed  by 
many  whose  views  are  entitled  to  re- 
spect that  there  are  living  in  this  year 
of  grace  nearly  or  quite  as  many  na- 
tives as  were  in  existence  when  Colum- 
bus first  landed  at  San  Salvador. 

Inter- tribal  wars  always  kept  the  In- 
dian population  sparse ;  many  of  these 
were  most  destructive,  and  wiped  out 
largo  villages.  It  is  true  some  tribes 
have  become  extinct  since  the  advent 
of  the  white  man,  but  there  are  several 
tribes  which  enroll  a  greater  number 
than  at  any  previous  period.  During 
the  past  decade  there  has  been  an  ap- 
preciable increase.  The  present  policy 
of  massing  tribes  on  large  reservations 
is  one  fraught  with  evil,  in  that  it  gives 
duration  to  the  blanket  age. 

The  Indian  is  somehow  to  bo  evolved 
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out  of  the  age  of  the  blanket  and  tepee. 
On  large  reservations,  far  removed  from 
localities  where  the  home-life  and  in- 
dustries of  our  people  may  be  best  ob- 
served, the  conditions  are  found  for  the 
perpetuation  of  tribal  peculiarities  and 
customs. 

Here,  also,  race  hatreds  are  nurtured 
and  murders  planned.  I  recall  the 
possible  peril  which  surrounded  an 
agent  and  his  small  group  of  officials 
upon  a  reservation  where  hundreds  of 
Indians  were  congregated  during  the 
progress  of  the  Modoc  War,  in  the 
autumn  and  winter  of  1872-73.  The 
reservation  was  little  more  than  200 
miles  from  the  Lava  Beds,  the  scene  of 
conflict.  I  recall  the  insolence  of  the 
Indians  whom  we  were  feeding  fast 
and  full,  according  to  official  instruc- 
tions from  Washington,  to  keep  them 
quiet,  and  how  each  employee  went 
about  his  daily  duties  with  nerves 
strung  to  the  snapping  tension,  but 
determined,  should  the  worse  befall,  to 
sell  his  life  as  dearly  as  possible.  The 
gleam  of  the  signal-fires  along  the 
mountain  sides,  which  finally  told  the 
reservation  Indians  of  General  Canby*s 
death,  and  set  them  laughing  in  undis- 
guised satisfaction  among  themselves, 
is  still  vivid  in  memory. 

It  is,  therefore,  with  an  emphasis  be- 
gotten of  personal  experience  that  the 
following  paragraph  is  quoted  from 
the  book  by  General  Otis:  "The  di- 
mensions uf  reservations  should  be  de- 
termined by  calculations  based  upon 
some  opinion  regarding  agricultural 
demands  according  to  the  number  of 
proposed  occupants.  Large  tribes 
ought  to  be  divided  as  to  residence. 
Experience  proves  that  small  tribes  are 
more  susceptible  of  improvement  than 
those  which  are  numerous,  after  both 
have  been  located.  An  aggregate  of 
1,000  or  1,500  souls  collected  upon  a 
smgle  reservation  exacts  the  entire  time 
and  ability  of  the  faithful  agent  and 
his  corps  of  assistants.  Small  bodies 
are  also  more  easily  tranquilized  and 
influenced  in  all  respects  than  great 
ones.    The  attempt   to   collect   large 


masses  upon  the  reservations  in  the 
Northwest  and  control  them  efficiently 
has  resulted  in  disaster,  because  of  con- 
tinued agitation  and  turbulence  thereby 
rather  provoked  than  allayed.  Agents 
could  do  little  more  than  feed  them, 
and  if  a  portion  reached  a  well- 
considered  intention  to  locate  and  till 
the  soil,  the  opposition  was  too  strong 
to  allow  of  its  execution.  Those  reser- 
vations became  nurseries  for  treasonable 
projects  and  criminal  designs.  Pam- 
pered indolence  indulged  in  licentious 
debauchery  and  all  those  vices  in 
which  depraved  barbarous  nature  takes 
delight.  The  agent  was  at  the  mercy 
of  his  savage  people.  His  safety  con- 
sisted in  the  fact  that  he  was  the  dis- 
penser of  Government  bounties,  and 
therefore  proflt  insured  his  preserva- 
tion. 

The  policy  of  allotting  to  tribes  vast 
tracts  of  country',  in  remote  regions, 
only,  to  take  the  same  from  them  when 
civilization  shall  have  reached  those 
parts,  is  a  national  disgrace.  When 
these  lands  are  required  for  actual  set- 
tlement, a  commission  is  appointed  who 
re-enact  that  childish  but  expensive 
play  of  "trading  back."  There  has 
been  such  a  commission  at  work  very 
recently,  and  representative  Indians 
have  paid  numerous  visits  to  Washing- 
ton in  order  to  interview  the  **  Great 
Father"  concerning  their  real  or  imag- 
inary wrongs.  Prodigal  in  the  use  of 
money,  with  no  real  appreciation  of 
property  value,  they  will  for  a  trifle  dis- 
pose of  to  individuals  that  which  the 
Government  would  purchase  at  a  hand- 
some price.  No  tribe  was  ever  entirely 
satisfied  with  tbe  result  of  any  trade 
whatsoever. 

Touching  this  phase  of  the  Indian 
question,  I  have  clipped  the  following 
editorial  paragraph  from  a  well-known 
Western  newspaper : 

"  It  is  but  natural  that  the  Indian,  in 
his  supersensitive  dread  of  being 
cheated  at  the  hands  of  the  white  man, 
should  flock  to  Washington  whenever  a 
question  that  interests  him  comes  up ; 
but  it  is  a  fact,  none  the  less,  that  more 
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good  could  be  accomplished  by  k(»cpiDg 
the  ceaseless  procession  of  Indian  lob- 
byists and  attonieys  at  home.  In  the 
case  of  the  Kiowas,  Comanches,  and 
Apaches,  who  have  petitioned  against 
the  ojwniug  of  the  P\>rt  Sill  c^ountry, 
there  is  a  well-detineii  suspicion  that 
they  are  actuated  by  the  inten*sts  of 
the  cattlemen  as  much  as  by  their  own. 
^>ec^eta^y  Smith  htis  promised  these 
trilK!S  that  they  will  be  protected  in 
their  lease  until  the  sale  of  the  lands  is 
ratirted.  but  Congress  can  hanily  be 
expected  to  annul  the  whole  tn>aty  and 
keep  3,(H)(),(K)0  acres  of  fertile  land  un- 
opened on  any  such  grounds  as  those 
set  forth  in  the  ixaititm.  " 

The  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  of 
public  funds  exi>endeil  upon  several 
contract  scIumjIs,  which  have  been  of 
little  real  service  to  the  Indian,  might 
have  bi»en  more  wisely  used  in  the  pur- 
chase of  small  fertile  reservations  in 
the  heart  of  highly  civilized  and  thrifty 
communities.  Upon  these,  divisions 
of  large  tribes  should  long  ago  have 
been  placed  and  set  to  work.  The  con- 
tract-school system  has  in  not  a  few  in- 
stances proved  a  grave  disappointment 
in  quantity  and  quality  of  results.  The 
policy  of  appropriating  funds  from  the 
Feil'^ral  treasury  for  the  support,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  of  sectarian  schools 
among  the  Indians  is  one  so  clearly 
opposed  to  the  genius  of  our  civil  in- 
stitutions that  its  discontinuance  can- 
not come  too  soon.  3Iost  of  the  large 
religious  bodies  have  signified  their  dis- 
inclination to  receive  further  aid  from 
public  funds.  The  Baptists  have  been 
conspicuous  always  for  their  consistent 
course  in  opposition  to  sectarian  con- 
tract si'hools.  The  Catholics,  who  re- 
ceive verj-  large  subsidies,  are  as  consist- 
ently opposed  to  relinquishing  any  cus- 
tomary claim  upon  the  national  coffers. 
With  a  few  notable  exceptions,  the 
Government  schools,  free  from  every 
species  of  sectarianism,  are  incompara- 
bly superior  to  those  of  the  contract 
system. 

Tliere  is  hope,  largo  hope,  for  Indian 
youth,  but  chiefly  through  a  consistent 


policy  of  segregation  from  the  parent 
mass.  The  experiment,  on  trial  dur- 
ing recent  years,  of  making  soldiers  of 
superfluous  able-bodied  Indiana  has 
practically  ended  in  failure.  The  un- 
educated Indian  cannot  be  satisfacto- 
rily dis(*iplined  as  a  regular  soldier.  He 
is  a  bom  savage,  not  a  bom  soldier. 
Take  from  him  his  liberty  to  roam,  and 
he  will  either  mutiny  at  an  unexpected 
time  or  sink  into  hopeless  or  sullen  in- 
action, a  prey  to  the  most  violent  form 
of  nostalgia. 

A  homesick  Indian  is  about  the  moat 
woe-lH>gone  human  specimen  yet  cata- 
logued. Ik'fore,  however,  the  present 
policy  of  the  War  Department  to  abol- 
ish the  companies  of  regular  Indian  sol- 
diers shall  have  been  fully  carried  into 
effect,  I  hope  to  see  an  experiment 
made  which,  it  seems  to  me,  is  worth 
trying.  It  is  noticed  that  the  discon- 
tented Indians  in  barracks  arc  the  more 
stupid,  illiterate  ones.  Why  could  not 
the  places  of  these  men  be  filled  by  the 
brightest  and  best  young  Indians,  who 
are  year  by  year  completing  the  course 
of  study  in  the  Government  schools? 
This  policy  would  provide  positions 
for  a  number  who  are  confronted  with 
the  grave  question  on  leaving  school, 
**What  am  I  to  do?"  These  Indian 
youths  »innot  be  left  to  lapse  into  the 
old  life  of  the  blanket.  To  be  sure, 
many  will  be  urged  and  helped  to  en- 
gage in  agricultural  pursuits.  Some  are 
car{)entcrs,  some  brick  and  stone  ma- 
sons, but  when  the  Jobs  are  all  manned, 
there  still  remains  an  overplus  of  un- 
used force. 

I  have  known  some  of  the  brightest 
youngsters  to  become  first-class  gam- 
blers, largely  because  there  seemed  to 
be  no  place  to  put  them.  It  is  simply 
out  of  the  question  to  think  that  the 
Government  can  prepare  Indians  for 
the  learned  professions.  Such  a  policy 
would  be  an  unfair  discrimination 
against  the  whites  and  blacks  of  the 
country.  The  Government  might  place 
a  few  hundred  vacancies  in  the  file  of 
the  regular  army  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Indian  schools  as  special  rewards  for 
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proficiency.  Indeed,  it  was  currently 
reported  during  the  year  1893  that  one 
class  of  Indian  school"*  graduates**  peti- 
tioned to  be  admitted  as  privates  into 
the  army,  upon  the  ground  that  they 
could  not  return  to  the  old  life  on  the 
reservation  without  much  loss,  and  there 
were  no  positions  open  to  them  among 
white  people,  with  whom  they  wished 
to  reside  in  future. 

Social  sorrows  fall  heavily  upon  a  race 
in  its  transition  period.  We  wish  to 
care  for  the  Indian ;  in  our  desire  to  do 
so  we  create  in  him  a  dependent  spirit. 
He  knows  we  will  not  allow  him  to 
starve,  hence  he  will  lazily  rely  upon 
our  bounty.  If  we  are  a  little  slow  in 
securing  to  him  his  weekly  rations,  he 
knows  well  how  to  hasten  matters.  A 
^  row  in  camp,  **  mutterings  against  the 
**  dishonest  agent,  **  the  killing  unlaw- 
fully of  a  few  head  of  cattle  off  the  res- 
ervation, an  insolent  remark  that "  some 
Injuns  go  on  warpath** — these  gentle 
reminders  bring  the  rations,  and  possi- 
bly an  order  removing  the  agent  "  for 
cause." 

No  philosopher  has  yet  found  a  solu- 


tion to  the  Indian  problem ;  but  it  is 
within  the  truth  to  assert  that  nowa- 
days it  is  the  white  man  who  is  the  one 
imposed  upon.  Policies  of  the  imme- 
diate future,  howsoever  wisely  con- 
ceived, may  scarcely  be  expected  to 
wholly  correct  the  evils  which  are  inci- 
dent to  and  have  grown  up  about  the 
Indian  question. 

It  is  well  always  to  remember  that  an 
Indian's  testimony  may  sadly  substi- 
tute wants  for  needs.  Good  and  faith- 
ful agents  have  been  sacrificed  by  ofli- 
cial  decapitation  and  newspaper  con- 
demnation because  they  recognized  the 
Indian's  needs,  but  refused  to  entertain 
voluble  statements  of  his  wants.  I  have 
heard  Indians  argue  their  wants  with 
such  vehemence  as  would  do  credit  to 
a  criminal  lawyer  skilled  in  the  art  of 
making  the  lesser  appear  the  greater 
reason. 

Exact  justice  is  to  be  done  tlie  Indian, 
the  officials  who  directly  control  him, 
and  the  Government  which  supports 
him.  Any  act  which  discriminates 
against  either  of  these  three  parties  post- 
pones the  day  of  equitable  adjustment. 


ESZTOBZAL   VOTES. 


A  Drawing  Preacher  or  a  Holding 

Ohurcht 

It  is  said  that  Dr.  Henry  Van  Dyke, 
of  New  York,  was  at  one  time  re- 
quested to  recommend  to  a  wealthy 
church  a  preacher  who  would  dravo^ 
and  that  he  replied  :  **  What  you  want 
is  a  church  that  will  hM,,  You  haven '  t 
got  it.  Twenty  congregations  have 
passed  through  your  church  in  the  last 
twenty  years,  and  they  have  passed 
through  because  you  have  not  had  a 
church  that  will  hold.  .  .  .  Success 
depends  not  half  so  much  upon  the 
minister  as  upon  you,  the  church.  ^ 

There  is  more  than  a  little  truth  in 
the  reply,  as  it  has  a  general  applica- 
tion. The  preacher's  function  is  not 
that  of  drawing  or  tliat  of  holding ;  it 
is  that  of  preaching,  and  that  alone. 


His  mind  is  not  to  be  taken  up  with 

distracting  anxiety  as  to  how  to  get 

men  to  come  to  him.     His  absorbing 

thought  should  be  to  present  the  truth 

so  as  to  get  men  to  come  to  Christ. 
The  preacher  who  is  an  adept  at  ^  draw- 
ing" congregations  is,  in  ninety-nine 
cases  out  of  every  one  hundred,  a  failure 
at  winning  souls.  Unconsciously  it 
niay  be,  yet  too  surely,  he  yields  to  the 
temptation  of  tickling  ears  rather  than 
fulfilling  his  obligation  of  touching 
hearts.  This,  we  say,  is  almost  invari- 
ably true  of  one  who  thinks  much  about 
**  drawing.  "  But  it  is  equally  true  that 
he  who,  possessing  average  abilitv  and 
making  a  consecrated  use  of  it  m  the 
study  of  the  Word,  of  nature,  of  provi- 
dence, and  of  man,  gives  himself  to  the 
work  of  winning  souls,  will  be  a  draw- 
ing preacher. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  in  the  power 
of  a  Church  to  do  either  of  two  things 
with  those  who  are  «lrawn  to  it :  to  thaw 
them  in  or  to  freeze  them  out.     We  sa^ 
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•*  thaw  them  In.  **  that  is,  by  manifosta- 
tion  of  a  truly  ChriKtiaii  love,  move  tliem 
to  a  more  and  more  cfompletc  icientili- 
cation  of  tlicmsclves  with  the  Chun^h  in 
its  various  expressions  of  life  and  ac- 
tivity. Love  on  the  part  of  the  people 
more  than  the  eloquence  of  the  pastor 
will  hold  a  con^n^gation  together, 
while,  on  the  contrary,  indilTerence  and 
coldness  on  the  part  of  the  jn'ople,  de- 
spite all  the  ability  shown  in  the  pulpit, 
will  serve  to  dissipate  any  congrt>gation. 


The  Boman  Catholio  Churcli  and  the 
Liquor  Traffic. 

The  decision  of  the  Papal  Dc^legatt*, 
Satolli,  in  supporting  the  position  ojf 
Bishop  Watterson  with  reference  to  the 
expulsion  of  liquor  dealers  from  mem- 
l)ership  in  Catholic  societies  will  be 
hailed  by  evangelical  (-hristinns  every- 
where with  gn;at  satisfaction  and  de- 
light. The  fact  that  so  large  a  proj)or- 
tion  of  those  engaged  in  the  nefarious 
trafllc  have  their  meml)ership  in  the 
Homish  Church,  and,  despite  the  in- 
iquity of  their  business,  have  hitherto 
been  permitted  to  enjoy  all  tlie  ollices 
of  that  Church,  renders  this  decision  one 
of  momentous  signilicance.  It  brings 
the  Papacy  into  accord  on  this  question 
with  the  majority  of  our  Potestant 
denominations,  many  of  which  have 
long  since  taken  similar  action.  "When 
it  is  definitely  settled  that  there  is  no 
ecclesiastical  refuge  for  men  who  seek 
to  enrich  themselves  at  the  cost  of  their 
neighbors'  degmdation  and  pauperiza- 
tion, it  can  hardly  be  questioned  that 
many  will  be  deterred  from  entering 
upon  this  ])usiuess,  and  some,  at  least, 
who  are  in  it  will  forsake  it.  That  en- 
lightened Christian  sentiment  is  almost 
unanimously  opposed  to  it  as  a  mighty 
enemy  of  tlie  general  weal  will  tend  to 
make  men  think  twice  before  adopting 
it  as  a  means  of  livelihood.  The  great 
Roman  Church  has  never  been  regarded 
as  **cranky  "  upon  any  question  of  pub- 
lic morals,  and  this  action  will  not  Ihj 
regarded  as  the  outcome  of  a  8pasmo<lic 
enthusiasm  or  fanaticism,  but  of  a  de- 
liberate conviction  which  has  come  to 
stay.  **  The  morning  comet h  ! "  It  will 
yet  be  seen  that  Hum  and  Romanism 
are  not  inseparably  joine<i  together. 
The  stjitement,  apparently  official,  that 
the  Pope  has  determined  to  make  Sa- 
tolli  sovereign  in  e(;clesiastical  matters 
in  America,  following,  as  it  does,  im- 
mediately upon  this  important  decision, 
seems  to  indicate  that  the  Supreme 
Pontiff  is  in  sympathy  with  his  repre- 
sentative's \iews  and  is  ready  to  sup- 
port them. 

Printed  in  the 


It  is  gnitifying  to  note  the  agitation 
and  alann  expressed  in  the  leading  or- 
gans of  the  liquor  traffic.  It  is  the  best 
of  indications  that  the  Delegate's  **  f  ul- 
mination*"  is  regarded  as  something 
more  than  thunder.  There  is  consid- 
erable lightning  in  it.  By  the  confes- 
sion of  The  Wine  and  J^rit  OazetU, 
"^the  strict  enforcement  of  this  decree 
would  ho.  a  severer  blow  to  the  liquor 
trade  than  anything  the  Prohibition 
cmnks  and  the  cold -water  fanatics 
hav(>  accomplislied  within  the  last  40 
years. " 

Suppression  of  Lotteries. 

Alt.  friends  of  mondity  will  sincerely 
rejt>ice  in  the  action  of  the  present  Con- 
gn?ss  looking  to  the  suppression  of  lot- 
tery trafllc  through  national  and  inter- 
national commerce  and  the  postal 
service  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  and 
laws  of  the  United  States.  By  this 
acti<m  **any  person  who,  within  the 
juris<liction  and  subject  to  the  laws  of 
the  United  States,  shall  contrive,  pro- 
pose, set  up,  or  draw  a  lottery,  so-called 
gift  concern,  or  similar  enterprise  offer- 
ing prizes  dependent  upon  lot  or 
chance,  or  assist  in  such  contriving, 
proposing,  setting  up,  or  drawing,  in 
any  place  within  the  jurisdiction  and 
subject  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
and  who,  from  any  place  whatever, 
whether  within  or  without  such  juris- 
diction, shall  cause  to  be  sold,  trans- 
ferred, or  delivered  within  any  place, 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  and  laws  of 
the  United  Suites,  and  who  shall  cause 
to  be  brought  within  anv  place  subject 
to  the  jurisdiction  ancl  laws  of  the 
United  States  from  abroad,  or  deposited 
or  carried  by  the  mails  of  the  United 
States,  or  carried  from  one  State  to  an- 
other in  the  United  States,  any  paper, 
certificate,  or  instrument  purporting  to 
be  or  represent  a  ticket,  chance,  share, 
or  interest  in  or  dependent  upon  the 
event  of  such  lottery,  so-called  gift 
concern,  or  similar  enterprise  offcrmg 
prizes  dependent  upon  lot  or  chance,  or 
shall  cause  any  advertisement  of  such 
lottery,  so  called  gift  concern,  or  sim- 
ilar i)rize  enterprise  ofTering  prizes  de- 
pendent upon  lot  or  chance,  to  be 
brought  into  the  United  States  or  de- 
posited in  or  carried  by  the  mails  of  the 
United  States,  or  transferred  from  one 
State  to  anotlier  in  the  same,  shall  be 
guilt v  of  a  felony,  and  be  punishable  in 
the  first  offense  by  imprisonment  for 
not  more  than  two  years  or  by  a  fine  of 
not  more  than  |1,000,  or  both,  and  in 
the  second  and  after  offenses  by  im- 
prisonment only. " 
United  States. 
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REVIEW    SECTION. 

I.— WHAT    THE  PREACHEB  MAY  GAIN  FROM  A   STUDY 

OF  COLERIDGE. 

By  Prof.  J.  0.  Murray,  D.D.,  Princbton,  N.  J. 

Among  the  books  which  should  be  fonnd  in  the  library  of  every 
minister  may  be  named,  with  some  decisiveness,  the  works  of  Samuel 
Taylor  Coleridge.  It  is  a  large  debt  which  the  Christian  ministry 
owes  to  Dr.  Shedd  for  his  writings.  And  it  admits  of  little  question 
that  the  edition  of  Coleridge's  complete  works,*  published  under  his 
editorial  care,  with  an  introductory  essay  from  his  pen,  and  Dr. 
Marsh's  preliminary  essay  to  ^  Aids  to  Reflection,"  makes  a  very  con- 
siderable part  of  that  obligation.  Coleridge  will  never  be  introduced 
to  the  public  under  better  auspices.  This  edition  appeared  in  1856. 
The  influence  of  Coleridge  upon  American  thought  is  perhaps  less  to- 
day than  it  was  a  generation  since.  The  same  may  be  true  of  Eng- 
land. The  best  authors  fluctuate  in  their  hold  on  the  public  mind. 
But  there  are  some  signs  that  interest  in  the  writings  of  this  remark- 
able man  is  far  from  extinct.  Such  essays  as  that  of  James  Martineau, 
"Personal  Influences  on  Present  Theology:  J.  H.  Newman,  S.  T. 
Coleridge,  T.  Carlyle;"  or  that  of  Professor  Shairp,  in  his  **  Studies  in 
Poetry  and  Philosophy,"  on  Coleridge;  "The  Life  of  Coleridge,"  in 
the  "English  Men  of  Letters  Series,"  by  Mr.  H.  D.  Traill,  clearly 
evince  that  he  has  not  yet  passed  to  the  limbo  of  neglected  or  forgotten 
authors.  As  I  write  these  lines,  there  comes  into  my  hands  a  little 
volume  of  **  Selections  from  Coleridge's  Prose  Writings,"  by  Professor 
Beers  of  Yale  University,  in  a  series  of  "  Readings  for  Students." 

But  whether  or  no  Coleridge  holds  the  influential  place  in  English 
and  American  thought  he  once  held,  it  is  certain  that  both  in  Eng- 
land and  America  he  has  powerfully  molded  the  thinking  of  some  of 
our  ablest  divines.  I  am  well  aware  that  in  some  quarters  there  has 
existed,  and  does  still  exist,  distrust  of  his  methods  and  of  his  influ- 
ence.    The  epithet  "  Coleridgian"  carried  with  it  a  suspicious  sound. 

*Ool«rldge*8  Oompleto  WoriOL    Edited  by  Profenor  Shedd.    In  leTeii  Tolumet:  Htrpar  ft 
Brotiien. 
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That  he  exerted  a  profound  influence  on  Maurice  is  doubtless  true; 
but  it  is  certainly  fair  to  question  whether  Maurice^s  vagueness  and 
indeterminution  were  not  in  spite  of,  rather  than  because  of,  Coleridge. 
And  it  cannot  be  forgotten  that  he  was  the  formative  influence  in  the 
making  of  that  remarkable  scholar,  Julius  Hare,  whose  *^  Mission  of 
the  Comforter,"  with  its  magnificent  defense  of  Martin  Luther,  is  a 
classic  in  evangelical  theology.  If  the  school  of  transcendental 
thought  in  New  England  is  thought  to  be  a  progeny  of  his  philoso- 
phizing, let  it  be  remembered  that  Christian  scholars  like  Dr.  Marsh 
and  Dr.  Shedd  may  be  the  legitimate  offspring,  and  that  New  England 
transcendentalism  (whatever  that  may  mean)  may  after  all  be  only  a 
hybrid  product. 

A  general  reason  for  making  the  intimate  acquaintance  of  Cole- 
ridge^s  writings  lies  in  the  fact  that  he  is  in  touch  with  so  many  sides 
of  life.  lie  belongs  to  the  class  of  "  myriad-minded"  men — poet, 
metaphysician,  theologian,  political  philosopher,  editorial  contributor 
to  the  London  Courier,  one  of  the  three  or  four  conversationalists 
who  have  left  enduring  contributions  to  English  literature — this  fact  of 
his  many-sided  genius  creates  an  interest  in  knowing  something  of 
such  a  man.  His  "  Table  Talk"  is  one  of  those  suggestive  books  which 
can  be  taken  in  hand  at  odd  moments,  and  which  is  always  sure  to 
start  valuable  trains  of  tliought.  Coleridge  was  fond  of  the  aphorism. 
The  aphoristic  vein  in  him  was  rich,  and  many  of  its  choice  nuggets 
could  be  found  in  his  "Table  Talk."  Open  it  at  random,  and  they 
will  appear.  His  "Miscellanea"  in  the  "Friend"  and  the  "Bio- 
graphia  Literaria"  are  discussions  in  philosophy  and  literature  and 
human  affairs  which  are  fragmentary ;  but  notwithstanding  their  frag- 
mentary character,  mentally  stimulating.  His  "Literary  Bemains"i8 
a  body  of  literary  criticism  which  is  the  best  text-book  extant  on  that 
subject — all  the  better  for  its  purpose  that  it  is  in  structure  so  differ- 
ent from  the  ordinary  text-book.  If  literary  taste  in  poetry  or  prose 
is  anything  worth  cultivating,  it  is  well  worth  the  while  of  every  clergy- 
man to  master  its  secret  as  Coleridge  has  unveiled  it.  Indeed,  one  of 
the  great  services  he  rendered  the  world  of  English-speaking  people 
was  the  begetting  a  style  of  criticism  remarkable  at  once  for  '*  fineness 
of  insight  and  breadth  of  comprehension."  Any  preacher  will  read 
his  Shakespeare  to  far  better  purpose,  with  higher  discernment  for 
the  elements  of  dramatic  power,  who  has  made  himself  familiar  with 
Goleridge^s  way  of  looking  at  the  drama,  and  at  the  drama  as  embodied 
in  Shakespeare.  In  fact,  his  comments  on  nearly  every  writer  of  note 
in  English  literature  will  be  found  to  have  in  them  a  germ  of  true 
critical  perception. 

On  his  poetry,  as  a  field  for  clerical  study,  we  must  dwell  more  at 
length.  "  The  same  spirit,"  says  Professor  Shairp,*  "  which  pervaded 
the  philosophy  and  theology  of  that  era  (eighteenth  century)  is  appar- 

*  Stadles  In  Poetry  and  PhUosophj.    Coleridge,  p.  ML 
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ent  not  less  in  its  poetry  and  literature."  Coleridge  is  a  reaction  from 
and  protest  against  this  spirit  of  hard,  dry,  cold  understanding,  both 
in  philosophy,  theology,  and  literature.  He  struck,  together  with 
Wordsworth,  the  deeper,  because  the  spiritual,  note  in  our  poetry.  If 
for  no  other  reason,  for  this  alone  Coleridge's  poetry  should  interest 
the  religious  thinker.  Ho  abandoned  early — too  early  indeed — the 
cultivation  of  the  Muse  for  the  pursuit  of  philosophy.  For  the  last 
thirty  years  of  his  life  he  was  wholly  absorbed  in  problems  of  theology 
and  philosophy.  There  is,  therefore,  no  very  large  outcome  of  his 
poetry  which  is  worthy  of  study.  Of  the  seven  volumes  of  his  works, 
one  contains  his  poems  of  every  kind.  His  daughter  marks  off  four 
epochs  in  his  poetic  production — youth,  early  manhood,  middle,  and 
declining  life.  All  his  best  poetry  lies  in  one  of  these,  that  of  early 
manhood. 

I  may  be  allowed  to  select  a  number  of  poems  from  this  period 
which  it  will  repay  any  minister  to  read  and  reread  for  the  spiritual 
element  in  them,  as  contrasted  with  tlie  dominant  note  in  the  poetry 
of  Pope,  et  idoiniie  genus,  I  need  scarcely  mention  his  "  Hymn  before 
Sunrise  in  the  Vale  of  Chamouni."  But  the  following  poems,  less 
known,  are  vital  with  the  finer  and  deeper  breath  of  the  new  poetry : 
"  Fears  in  Solitude,"  "  The  Eolian  Harp,"  "  The  Nightingale,"  "  Frost 
at  Midnight,"  "Reflections  on  Having  Left  a  Place  of  Retirement," 
"France:  an  Ode,"  "Dejection:  an  Ode,"  "Work  without  Hope," 
"  Complaint  and  Reproof. "  They  belong  to  a  species  of  poetry  which 
either  elevates  the  soul  to  nobler  moods,  or  subdues  it  from  restless- 
ness and  turmoil  into  tranquillity,  and  in  either  case  fulfils  the  higher 
poetic  ofi&ce.  If  there  is  in  English  poetry  a  gentler  and  sweeter  note 
than  is  struck  in  the  closing  lines  of  "Fears  in  Solitude,"  I  do  not 
know  where  to  find  it,  and  one  must  read  long  in  the  poetry  before 
he  will  come  upon  a  more  lofty  and  impassioned  strain  than  in  the 
"Ode  to  France."  Throughout  his  poems,  indeed,  we  find  couplets 
and  quatrains,  and  sometimes  entire  miniature  poems,  which  are  full 
of  the  breath  and  finer  spirit  of  all  wisdom.  In  the  third  and  fourth 
periods  of  his  poetic  career,  as  Professor  Shairp  has  truly  noted,  his 
poetry  is  mainly  gnomic  in  character,  "  in  which,  if  the  visionary  has 
disappeared,  the  wisdom  wrought  by  time  and  experience  is  excel- 
lently condensed."  Such  lines  as  those  in  "Humility  the  Mother  of 
Charity,"  or  "Love,  Hope,  and  Patience  in  Education,"  which  con- 
tain the  whole  secret  of  moral  pedagogy,  the  twin  poems,  "  Complaint 
and  Reproof,"  are  illustrations  of  this  gnomic  poetry.  I  cannot  for- 
bear quoting  the  last  named : 

COHFLAINT. 

How  seldom,  friend  I  a  good  great  man  inherits 
Honor  or  wealth,  with  aU  bis  worth  and  pains  1 

It  sounds  like  stories  from  the  land  of  Spirits, 

If  any  man  obtains  that  which  he  merits 
Or  any  merit  that  which  he  obtaina. 
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Reproof. 

For  shame,  dear  friend !  renounce  th j  canting  strain  1 

What  wouklst  thou  have  a  good  great  man  obtain? 

Placx* — titles — salary — a  gilded  chain — 

Or  throne  of  corses  which  his  swonl  hath  slain? 

Greatness  and  gcxxlncKR  are  not  means,  l)ut  ends  I 

Hath  he  not  always  treasures,  always  friends. 

The  gtxxl  gn^at  man? — three  tn^asun's,  love  and  light, 

And  calm  tlio lights,  n'gular  as  infant's  hreath ; — 
And  thn'e  llrm  friends,  more  sure  than  day  and  night— 

Himself,  His  Maker,  and  tlie  Angel  Death. 

The  "  Ancient  Mariner"  and  ''  Ghristaber*  stand  in  a  class  by  them- 
selves. They  deserve  to  be  studied,  as  is  finely  shown  by  Mrs. 
Olyphant  in  her  "Liteniry  History  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,"  as 
illustrations  of  the  fact  that  a  supernatural  clement  in  poetry  is  essen- 
tial to  its  deeixjst  mood.*  Too  few  readers  of  the  "Ancient  Mariner" 
have  noticed  the  remarkable  quotation  with  which  it  is  prefaced.  It 
is  taken  from  the  works  of  the  higenious  and  eloquent  Thomas  Bur- 
net, author  of  the  "Sacred  History  of  the  Earth."  "Facile  credo, 
plures  esse  Natura>  invisibiles  quam  visibiles  in  rerum  universilate 
sed  horum  omnium  familiam  quis  nobis  enarrabit,  et  graduo  et  cog- 
nationes  et  discrimina  et  singulosum  numera?  Quid  agunt?  Quaa 
loca  habitant?     Harum  rerum  notitium,"  etc.,  etc. 

It  is  quite  hopeless  to  argue  with  the  men  who  are  always  insisting 
that  poetry  must  prove  something.  The  "  Ancient  Mariner"  is  vague, 
mystical,  full  of  a  weird  supernaturalism  and  as  a  study  for  the  imag- 
ination not  easily  surpassed.     AVliat  imagery! 

Or  wedding  guests !  this  soul  hath  been 

Alone  on  a  wide,  wide  sea ; 
Bo  lonely  'twas  that  God  Himself 

Scarce  seemed  then  to  be. 

And  no  one  can  appreciate  the  divine  ending  of  the  poem  in  the 

following  lines  who  has  not  again  and  again  steeped  himself  in  its 

spirit: 

**  He  prayeth  well,  who  loveth  well 

Both  man  and  bird  and  beast. 

He  prayeth  best,  who  loveth  best 

Ail  things  both  great  and  small ; 

For  the  dear  God,  who  loveth  us. 

He  made  and  loveth  all.  " 

**Ohristabel,"  says  Mrs.  Olyphant,  "  is  a  romance  of  Ohristianity — 
a  legend  of  the  saints."  It  is  a  presentation  of  the  never-ending  con- 
flict between  good  and  evil,  innocence  and  moral  foulness,  perfect 
purity  and  contagious  vice,  when  Ghristabel,  the  impersonation  of 
heavenly-mindedness,  is  all  unaware  of  what  evil  pain  is  in  Geraldine, 
the  first  witch.  "Never,"  to  quote  again  from  Mrs.  Olyphant,  "was 
there  a  higher  or  more  beautiful  conception."    It  is  a  companion  to 

*  Vol.  1,  pp.  £48,  t%  Mg. 
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the  ^  Ancient  Mariner"  in  its  poetic  use  of  snpernatnralism.     As  such, 
both  poems  are  inviting  studies  for  the  preacher. 

He  will  also  find  in  Coleridge  a  profitable  study  as  regards  some 
prevalent  errors  in  doctrine  and  morals.  The  errors  of  his  time  are 
largely  the  error  of  our  age,  only  in  intenser  degree  or  different  form. 
The  error  which  he  combated  most  stoutly  was  Pantheism,  all  the 
more  stoutly,  indeed,  that,  as  there  is  good  reason  to  believe,  he  him- 
self was  at  one  time  more  or  less  entangled  in  its  meshes.  In  his  in- 
troductory essay.  Dr.  Shedd  says,  "  This  author  (Coleridge)  is  to  be 
recommended  and  confided  in  as  the  foremost  and  ablest  English  op- 
ponent of  Pantheism."  The  reader  of  this  luminous  and  cogent  essay 
will  find  that  Dr.  Shedd  has  clearly  traced  the  growth  and  the  processes 
of  Coleridge's  strenuous  argumentation,  pointing  out  the  different  fea- 
tures of  his  works  in  which  it  is  brought  out.  Dr.  Shedd  has  shown 
how  Coleridge  successfully  assaulted  and  carried  the  Pantheistic  re- 
doubts. It  was  not  by  a  simple  destructive  process.  It  was  rather 
the  opposite.  Coleridge  was  compelled  to  construct  a  profoundly 
theistic  system  of  philosophy. 

Pantheism  in  America  has  never  gained  any  large  or  lasting  foot- 
hold among  the  common  people,  however  it  may  be  in  Germany.  The 
system  is  too  abstruse,  too  metaphysical  for  this.  Hence  the  preacher 
will  have  small  occasion  to  preach  against  pantheistic  notions.  The 
larger  part  of  his  audience  would  not  know  what  he  was  driving  at 
or  talking  about.  He  would  seem  to  them  as  ''  one  that  beateth  the 
air."  One  does  occasionally  hear  a  sermon  in  which  the  preacher 
strikes  out  vigorously  against  pantheistic  views — but,  it  seems,  no  real 
foe  is  assailed — a  shadowy  form,  which  practical  people  knew  very 
little  about.  But  agnosticism  is  a  very  different  sort  of  matter.  It 
is  much  more  insidious,  much  more  prevalent.  To  say,  "  We  don't 
know,"  "  We  can't  know"  anything  about  God  and  immortality,  "  they 
are  not  verifiable  by  any  processes  of  human  logic,"  seems  a  very  sim- 
ple and  very  plausible  philosophy.  And  the  agnosticism  of  to-day  has 
bound  many  an  unlettered  man  in  its  toils. 

A  study  of  Coleridge  will  form  a  source  of  strength  in  combating 
agnostic  as  well  as  pantheistic  error.  The  preacher  will  greatly  find 
his  account  in  an  acquaintance  with  the  stalwart  theism  on  which 
Coleridge  built  up  his  doctrinal  belief.  And  when  we  see  that  **  the 
doctrine  of  responsible  self-determination  and  not  of  irresponsible 
natural  development  is  the  doctrine  by  which  [he]  constructs  [his] 
systems  of  philosophy  and  religion,"*  we  can  see  how  vital  this  knowl- 
edge of  Coleridge's  method  may  become  to  a  preacher  in  his  effort  to 
proclaim  and  send  home  to  the  conscience  the  dread  fact  of  human 
responsibleness.  A  true  ethics,  as  well  as  a  true  theology,  is  in  dan- 
ger to-day;  indeed  the  peril  is  greater  on  the  side  of  ethics  than  theol- 
ogy.    It  is  well  known  to  every  well-furnished  clergyman  that  the 

*  Shedd  *8  Introductory  Essaj,  p.  88.    The  italios  are  oan. 
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effort  to  constrnct  ethical  Bystcms  on  a  naturalistic  basis  has  been  in 
the  past  thirty  years  incessant  and  able.  A  vast  amount  of  ingenuity 
has  lx?cn  exerted  to  account  for  the  ethical  principle  in  man  on  a 
basis  of  naturalistic  evolution.  Herbt^t  Spencer's  philosophy  here 
has  been  widely  accopteJ.  The  nexus  bi'tween  morality  and  religion 
has  been  cut  asunder.  TIu'  iii.<(aK<si<.T)  has  taken  a  wide  variety  of 
form.  If  any  one  cares  to  see  over  liow  large  a  field  the  discussion 
has  ranged,  he  can  do  so  by  looking  through  Martineau's  "T}'pes  of 
Etliical  Theory."  That  the  foundations  of  morality  have  been  sonie- 
wliat  loosened  in  the  process,  there  can  be  very  little  doubt.  At  least 
no  one  will  be  much  inclined  to  doubt  it  who  has  read  an  aiticle  in 
The  Quarterly  licview  for  January,  1891,  entitled  the  "Ethics  of  To- 
day." 

And  what  is  significant  as  to  all  these  reconstructions  of  ethics  on 
a  basis  entirely  independent  of  revealed  religion,  is  that  they  all  in- 
volve, as  the  root,  utilitarian  ends.  This  is  their  common  vinculum. 
Moreover  if  any  one  will  ]>e  at  pains  to  sound  the  opinions  of  common 
men — the  rank  and  file — as  to  the  foundations  of  morality — as  to  why 
this  or  that  thing  is  wrong — in  half  the  cases  the  answer  will  show  that 
some  doctrine  of  utilitv  is  at  the  bottom  of  these  ethical  theories — so 
far  as  they  happen  to  have  any.  And  moral  heresies  arc  the  worst 
of  all  heresies. 

Now,  in  his  resolute  and  trenchant  onset  upon  the  Paleyan  doctrine 
of  ethics — that  virtue  wjis  "the  doing  good  to  mankind  in  obedience 
to  the  will  of  God  and  for  the  sake  of  everlasting  happiness;"  or,  as 
stated  in  another  form,  "  We  are  obliged  to  do  nothing  but  what  we 
ourselves  are  to  gain  or  lose  something  by,  for  nothing  else  can  be  a 
violent  motive"  * — Coleridge  has  furnished  the  modern  pulpit  with 
abundant  weapons  for  vindicating  the  old  and  true  i)08ition,  that 
morality  must  find  its  roots  in  religion.  Let  any  one  turn  to  that 
chapter  in  the  "  Friend"  (second  section)  in  which  Coleridge  takes  to 
pieces  the  utilitarian  theory  of  morals,  and  he  will  find  a  rich  store  of 
keen  and  sound  argumentation.  And  throughout  his  writings  he  is 
at  pains  to  expose  the  shallowness  of  a  prudential  morality.  To  him 
the  "  Lockeian  metaphysics  and  Paleyan  ethics"  were  alike  harmful, 
the  one  landing  us  in  atheism  or  pantheism,  and  the  other  in  a  paraly- 
sis of  conscience,  denied  to  it  the  true  education  by  a  false  doctrine  of 
morality.  It  would  be  interesting  to  trace  Coleridge's  method  of  de- 
fense for  Christianity.  It  was  his  weariness  of  the  eighteenth  century 
methods  of  apologetic  reasoning  which  led  him  to  say:  **  Evidences  of 
Christianity!  I  am  weary  of  the  word.  Make  a  man  feel  the  want 
of  it;  rouse  him,  if  you  can,  to  the  self-knowledge  of  the  need  of  it, 
and  you  may  safely  trust  it  to  its  own  evidence,  remembering  always 
the  express  declaration  of  Christ  himself,  'No  man  cometh  to  Me 
unless  the  Father  leadeth  him.'  "    In  other  words,  Coleridge  laid  the 

•  Quoted  by  Profwisor  Shalrp.    Studies  In  Poetry  and  PhiloBophy,  p.  1T8, 
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emphasis  on  internal  rather  than  external  evidence.  He  did  a  much 
needed  work  here.  The  stress  had  been  too  much  laid  on  the  exter- 
nal evidence  of  miracle  and  prophecy  by  eighteenth  century  writers. 
Christian  apologetics  need  not,  can  not,  dispense  with  either  type  of 
testimony.  Each  has  its  province.  Both  together  make  the  entire 
chain  of  proof.  But  when  it  comes  to  preaching  it  will  be  found  that 
internal  evidences  lend  themselves  most  readily  to  pulpit  uses.  Ex- 
ternal evidences  seem  most  naturally  in  place  in  the  theological  lecture- 
room  or  in  the  reasoned  treatise.  The  preacher  can  bend  his  energies 
to  rousing  in  the  human  soul  the  sense  of  need  and  then  do  his  best 
to  show  how  fully  and  how  immediately  Christianity  meets  all  that 
need.  The  "Aids  to  Reflection"  will,  in  all  this  work  of  handling 
the  internal  evidences  of  Christianity,  be  found  an  invaluable  hand- 
book. For  profound  and  glowing  presentation  of  this  style  of  Chris- 
tian apologetics,  the  writings  of  all  theologians  in  any  century,  seven- 
teenth, eighteenth  or  other,  can  furnish  no  parallel.  Its  very  want 
of  system  has  its  advantages.  The  preacher  need  not  demand  a  fore- 
noon or  evening  of  uninterrupted  study  as  he  takes  the  "  Aids"  in 
hand.  A  spare  hour  or  half-hour  can  be  profitably  passed  with  Cole- 
ridge. The  plan  of  the  book,  with  its  aphorisms  and  comments,  is  pre- 
cisely adapted  to  this  fragmentary  use  of  time.  And  what  is  there  for 
all  our  possessions  more  than  time,  to  which  the  divine  teaching 
more  closely  applies,  "  Gather  up  the  fragments  that  nothing  be  lost?" 
Readers  of  Charnock's  sermons  will  recall  his  method  of  concluding  his 
discourses  with  several  uses  of  the  truth  discussed.  There  are  two  of 
these  uses  to  be  specified  in  connection  with  a  study  of  Coleridge. 
First,  a  use  of  mental  discipline.  Coleridge  is  not  always  easy  reading. 
We  grow  a  bit  weary  of  his  digressions,  and  sometimes  find  his  style 
exceeding  dry.  Again,  however,  we  are  charmed  with  his  force  of 
statement  and  by  his  effective  marshaling  of  words  in  sentences  full  of 
eloquence.  There  are  passages  in  Coleridge's  writings  not  easily  sur- 
passed by  any  writers  of  English  prose.  Still  it  is  eminently  true  that 
Coleridge  will  set  his  readers  thinking.  Beyond  most  writers  on  such 
subjects,  he  has  the  gift  of  stimulating  inquiry.  The  mental  disci- 
pline to  be  gained  from  acquaintance  with  such  a  writer  is  great.  Mr. 
Traill,  in  his  "  Life  of  Coleridge,"  characterizes  him  as  a  "  writer  of  the 
most  penetrating  glance  into  divine  mysteries,  and  writing  always 
from  a  soul  all  tremulous,  as  it  were,  with  religious  sensibility."  The 
judgment  is  a  just  one,  and  every  preacher  who  deals  much  with  him 
will  find  his  mental  processes  quickened  and  i)erhap8  clarified  also. 
The  second  u^e  is  of  warning;  warning  against  desultoriness.  For 
an)ong  the  bad  habits  some  very  good  preachers  may  acquire  are  des- 
ultory habits  of  reading,  of  thinking,  and  of  writing  too.  This  was 
Coleridge's  besetting  mental  sin.  He  lacked  continuity  of  mental 
effort.  He  brought  no  plan  fully  to  completion.  **  I  have  laid  too 
many  eggs,"  he  said,  ''  in  the  hot  sands  of  the  wildemees,  the  world, 
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with  ostrich  carolcssucss  and  ostrich  oblivion."  Bnt  his  example  iB  a 
warning  to  many  men  far  inferior  to  him  in  intellectual  gifts,  to 
avoid  those  shoals  and  quicksands  of  desultory  intellectual  habits.  In 
spite  of  his  wonderful  genius,  this  mental  vice  robbed  Coleridge  of 
more  than  half  his  power  for  good  among  men.  The  sin  of  desultori- 
noHs  will  play  fearful  havoc  with  men  of  average  capacities.  They  need 
all  their  ])owcrs  focused  upon  an  effort.  They  cannot  afford  to  scatter 
their  mental  energies.     They  may  read  Coleridge  and  take  warning. 


II.— THE  FOUR    GOSPELS    AND    THE   FAITH  OF  CHBIS- 

TENDOM. 

By  D.  8.  ScHAFF,  D.D.,  Jacksokvillb,  III. 

{Continued  from  page  297.) 

The  canon  of  the  New  Testament  fixed  itself  before  ecclesiastical 
authority  sat  upon  it.  *'  It  did  not  meddle  with  the  canon  until  that 
question  had  pretty  well  settled  itself*'  (Salmon).  Sooner  or  later, 
the  original  documents  of  Christianity  would  become  matter  for 
conciliar  discussion  and  action.  But  instead  of  weakening  the 
authority  of  the  four  Gospels  and  the  other  writings  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, it  must  be  considered  of  the  highest  apologetic  importance 
that  they  found  their  own  way,  and  were  accepted  by  general  consent 
long  before  any  Council  enumerated  the  sacred  books.  When  the 
Council  spoke,  the  faith  of  the  Church  was  already  fixed.  All  con- 
ciliar declarations  are  vain  concerning  the  Scriptures,  unless  there  be 
the  living  faith  in  Christians,  moved  thereunto  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Luther  found  out  that  Cliurch  Councils  also  could  err  when  he  was 
exercised  with  the  case  of  John  Huss.  His  statement  of  the  doctrine 
of  Inspiration  in  the  first  edition  of  his  German  New  Testament  is 
liable  to  abuse,  but  it  is  far-reaching.  ''That  which  does  not  teach 
Christ  is  not  apostolic,  though  Peter  and  Paul  should  teach  it;  and 
again,  whatsoever  teaches  Christ  is  apostolic,  though  Judas,  Annas, 
Pilate,  and  Herod  should  teach  it."  Church  assemblies  have  claims 
upon  our  regard  only  in  proportion  as  the  men  constituting  them  were 
men  of  piety  and  full  of  wisdom.  A  Synod  of  Ephesus  (431)  gets  the 
notoriety  of  the  Hobber  Synod,  in  spite  of  its  being  composed  of  eccle* 
siastics.  The  opinion  of  a  single  individual  like  Augustin,  Bernard, 
or  Fenelon  may  be  of  more  value  than  the  decisions  of  all  the  Councils 
of  Toulouse  or  Toledo.  There  is  no  virtue  in  the  decision  of  a  Coun- 
cil of  itself.  The  Gospels  will  not  stand  by  the  counsel  of  man.  They 
came  into  recognition  by  their  merits,  as  the  diamond  among  other 
white  crystal  organisms.  Tlie  canon  was  settled  before  the  Synod  of 
Laodicea  (303)  convened,  or  Euscbius  made  the  distinction  between 
Homologoumcna  and  Antilegomena  on  the  one  hand,  and  spurious 
and  heretical  books  on  the  other. 
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The  Gharch  expects  her  documents  to  be  subjected  to  constant 
inyestigation.  The  sacredness  of  the  Christian  system  is  no  reason 
why  it  should  have  immunity  from  scrutiny  and  energetic  assault. 
The  human  mind  will  always  claim  the  right  to  test  their  trustworthi- 
ness by  the  most  searching  methods.  The  Berean  spirit  is  the  mother 
of  a  liying  faith.  If  investors  test  with  minute  care  before  they  make 
a  purchase  of  silver  mines  in  Colorado  or  a  sapphire  field  in  Montana, 
earnest  students  of  the  supernatural  will  demand  the  prerogative  of 
going  behind  the  decisions  of  even  the  most  venerable  Councils. 
Annoying  as  assaults  are  which  tend  to  shake  the  faith  of  Christen- 
dom, they  are  inevitable  except  in  a  stagnant  condition  of  the  Church. 
The  true  attitude  of  the  Christian  Church  is  to  welcome  all  fair 
investigation.  The  way  to  meet  assaults  is  for  it  to  maintain  a  con- 
stant watch  over  its  own  breastworks,  and  in  time  of  peace  to  prepare 
for  war.  On  this  principle,  thei  English  Government  has  recently 
reorganized  the  defenses  on  the  fortress  of  Gibraltar.  The  old 
redoubts  of  Christian  apologetics  need  to  be  furnished  with  all  the 
new  defenses  drawn  from  the  archeological  discovery  and  scientific 
achievement  of  the  nineteenth  century,  in  order  that  the  Church  may 
meet  the  assaults  of  the  doubt  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Assaults 
from  without  are  no  more  dangerous  than  the  sullen  or  apathetic 
silence  of  death  within  the  Church.  Indeed,  they  may  be  made  the 
occasion  of  renewed  spiritual  activity,  as  has  proved  the  case  with 
the  attacks  of  this  century  and  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury upon  the  integrity  of  the  New  Testament,  stirring  up  a  vast 
amount  of  patient  and  painstaking  research,  and  resulting  in  the  dis- 
covery of  harmonies  and  depths  in  the  Gospel  before  not  adequately 
recognized.  "  These  assaults,"  Bishop  Westcott  has  said,  "  upon  their 
historic  truth  have  brought  out,  with  the  most  striking  clearness,  the 
separate  characteristics  of  the  Gospels."  It  is  as  if  the  keepers  of  a 
castle  were  aroused  by  menacing  voices  outside,  but  being  awakened, 
not  only  repelled  the  enemy,  but  saw  the  bright  lights  of  an  aurora 
borealis  they  would  otherwise  have  missed.  Ecclesiastical  decisions 
are  valuable,  as  they  are  the  summing  up  of  the  results  of  clear  and 
far-reaching  investigation.  Fulminations  only  for  a  time  seem  to 
clear  the  ecclesiastical  breastworks.  The  besiegers  will  make  assault 
again.  Nay,  in  a  thinking  and  restless  age,  such  fulminations  will  be 
but  as  the  report  of  harmless  bombs,  if  not  an  impediment  to  future 
generations,  which  their  apologetics  will  have  to  clear  away  in  order 
that  the  path  of  faith  may  become  plain. 

A  special  design  of  Providence  has  been  discerned  in  the  transmis- 
sion of  more  than  a  single  Gospel  record.  Irenseus  went  so  far  as  to 
argue  that  there  must  be  four  Gospels,  just  as  there  are  four  winds, 
and  four  quarters  of  the  earth.  They  have  been  compared  with  the 
four  rivers  that  went  out  from  the  Garden  of  Eden  and  to  the  four 
cherubim  of  Ezekiel.     If  there  is  any  advantage  to  be  derived  from 
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seeing  an  object  from  diflerent  angles,  we  have  that  advantage  in  the 
four  records.  If  only  the  Gospel  had  come  down  to  as  which  Paul 
called  "'My  Gospel,"  we  would  have  had  an  infallible  guide,  but  we 
would  be,  in  an  unutterable  degree,  less  rich  than  we  are  now,  by  reason 
of  the  four  narratives.  They  present  Jesus  Christ  at  four  sittings,  as 
it  were,  and  yet  He  is  the  man  Christ.  It  is  as  if  four  tourists  had 
ascended  the  same  mountain  from  dilTereut  points  of  the  compass  and 
given  an  account  of  what  tliey  saw.  Tiie  hill  is  the  same;  the  descrip- 
tions vary  both  in  their  material  and  in  the  statement  of  the  same 
])henomenn.  A  careful  comparison  of  the  Gospels  reveals  a  remark- 
able unitv  in  the  main  narration;  with  diiferences  in  detail.  The 
underlying  ])urp(>se  of  tiie  Evangelists  is  the  Siime;  namely,  to  depict 
the  mission  of  Jesus  Christ,  His  work  and  suifering  for  the  redemption 
of  the  world.  The  cardinal  features  which  they  have  in  common  are: 
First,  that  Jesus  was  the  Son  of  God;  second.  Ho  wrought  miracles; 
third.  He  s])ake  as  never  man  spake;  fourth.  He  was  the  promised 
Messiah;  ilfth,  He  came  to  establish  the  kingdom  of  God;  sixth,  He 
was  crucified ;  seventh,  rose  again ;  eighth,  the  Gospel  must  be  preached 
on  the  earth.  With  these  striking  agreements,  there  are  noticeable 
dilTerences,  but  not  so  noticeable  as  to  arrest  the  average  reader.  A 
faultless  harmony  of  the  Gos]X3l  has  not  been  reached,  but  in  all  great 
essentials  the  agreement  is  evident.  The  differences  in  details  attest 
the  independence  of  the  writers,  and  at  the  same  time  refute  the  theory 
that  they  were  simply  lis  phonophones  used  by  the  Spirit  without  any 
reference  to  their  own  natural  endowments.  They  also  have  served  a 
purpose  by  stirring  up  careful  study.  "  Lively  attention,  minute 
observation,  careful  comparison  and  inquiry,  which  is  never  fully 
satisfied,  are  awakened  at  every  step  by  that  singular  combination  of 
resemblances  and  differences,  and  the  mind  is  thus  engaged  to  dwell 
longer  on  the  scenes,  conversing  among  them  in  a  more  animated 
spirit,  and  with  an  interest  which  is  perpetually  refreshed"  (Ber- 
nard). The  Church  has  contended  always  that,  while  there  are 
striking  differences  in  the  narrations  of  the  Evangelists,  there  are 
no  discrepancies.  Aspects  of  Christ's  person  and  work  may  be  pre- 
sented in  Matthew  that  are  not  found  emphasized  in  John,  but  there 
are  no  contradictions  to  be  reconciled  in  essential  statements  of  facts 
and  discourses.  Sometimes  tliere  are  difficulties  at  which  scholarship 
must  be  silent;  but  what  Origen  said  may  contain  some  truth,  that 
"  the  divine  Word  ordered  some  stumbling-blocks  and  stones  of  offense 
in  the  sacred  records,  that  we  might  not  be  led  away  by  the  unalloyed 
attractiveness  of  the  narratives,  and  seek  for  nothing  more  divine." 
Any  differences  in  the  fundamental  treatment  of  their  subject  may  be 
attributed  to  differences  in  the  intellectual  constitution  of  the  Evan* 
gelists,  their  training,  the  constituencies  for  whom  they  wrote,  and, 
as  in  the  case  of  John,  the  ago  in  which  they  wrote. 

From  the  earliest  times,  the  diversity  in  tiie  Evangelists'  treatment 
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has  been  emphasized.  Matthew,  the  tax-gatherer,  writing  for  Jews, 
presents  Christ  as  the  Messiah;  and  a  **  doctrinal  epitome"  of  his  Gos- 
pel may  be  found  in  the  words,  '^  I  am  not  come  to  destroy,  but  to 
fulfil"  (Farrar).  Mark,  with  the  best  opportunities  for  gathering 
materials  from  his  residence  in  Jerusalem,  and  his  companionship 
with  Peter,  who  calls  him  his  son,  Marcus,  wrote  for  Bomans,  and 
presents  Christ  as  the  Mighty  Conqueror.  Beginning  with  the  public 
ministry,  he  emphasizes  the  impression  of  wonderment  made  by  the 
mighty  works.  If  Matthew's  is  the  didactic  Gospel,  Mark's  is  the 
energetic  Gospel.  Luke,  as  the  companion  of  St.  Paul,  lays  stress  upon 
the  doctrine  of  free  salvation.  He  alone  gives  the  parables  of  the 
Good  Samaritan  and  the  Prodigal  Son,  and  the  account  of  Zaccheus. 
nis  is  the  Gospel  of  sacred  song  and  of  childhood — the  Gospel,  as 
Lange  has  said,  '^  of  the  Son  of  Man,  of  the  humanity  of  Christ,  the 
sublimation  of  all  humanity."  Benan  has  called  the  third  Gospel 
the  most  beautiful  of  all  writings,  as  he  has  called  Matthew's  Gospel 
^the  most  important  book  of  Christendom,  yea  the  most  important 
book  ever  written"  (Les  Evangiles,  p.  212).  John's  Gospel  plainly 
states  its  purpose  to  be  that  men  might  be  led  to  ''  believe  that  Jesus 
is  the  Son  of  God,  and  that,  believing,  men  might  have  life."  The 
Synoptists  used  to  be  called  the  bodily  Gospels,  John's  the  spiritual 
Gospel,  "giving,"  as  Herder  puts  it,  "  the  echo  of  the  older  Gospels 
in  the  upper  choirs."  It  is  the  Gospel  of  the  Incarnation  of  the 
"  I  ams" — of  the  mystic  relations  between  the  Son  and  the  Father, 
and  the  Master  and  His  disciples.  The  early  Church  saw  reason  for 
calling  John  preeminently  "  the  theologian." 

The  chief  problem  of  New  Testament  criticism  lies  in  harmonizing 
the  treatment  of  John's  Gospel  with  the  Synoptist  Gospels.  The  pres- 
entation of  the  latter  is  in  fundamental  particulars  the  same.  The 
careful  reader  observes  no  difference  of  level  as  he  passes  from  the  one  to 
the  other.  It  is  otherwise  with  John.  Here  he  finds  himself  ascend- 
ing a  staircase  to  another  standpoint.  This  fact  may  be  easily 
explained  by  the  purpose  which  John  had  in  writing,  the  age  in  which 
he  wrote,  the  constituency  for  whom  he  wrote,  and  his  own  personality. 
From  Matthew,  the  tax-gatherer,  and  the  other  disciples,  John  differed 
in  a  metaphysical  turn  of  mind,  a  mystical  intuition.  He  leaned 
npon  the  Saviour's  bosom,  was  in  most  intimate  intercourse  with  Him, 
saw  into  the  depths  of  His  soul  as  no  other  one  did.  Peter  was 
adapted  to  be  an  ecclesiastical  leader;  John  to  be  the  personal  biog- 
rapher of  the  Lord.  This  was  his  gift.  The  personality  of  Christ 
fixed  itself  upon  his  soul  as  upon  a  mirror,  and  when  his  time  came, 
he  was  able  to  present  that  image  with  mystical  features  such  as  are 
not  prominent  in  the  other  Gospels.  The  parables  are  missing  in  his 
Gospel,  but  the  profound  allegorical  discourses  and  the  last  sayings  are 
given,  which  reveal  the  deep  feelings  of  Christ's  soul.  The  time  at 
which  John  wrote,  in  the  last  years  of  the  first  century,  demanded  a 
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presentation  such  as  Jolin  could  give.  The  sharp  antagonism  of 
gnosticism,  and  the  refined  perversion  of  docetism  had  ahreadj  begun 
to  manifest  themselves.  At  Ephesus,  the  meeting-place  of  Hellenic 
philosophy  and  Asiatic  theosophy,  the  pure  Christian  system  was 
already  8ubjectc<l  to  adulteration,  as  it  has  been,  say,  in  India,  with  the 
school  of  the  Brahmo  Somaj  as  the  outcome.  John,  discerning  the 
docetic  tendencies,  laid  stress  upon  the  personal  contact  of  the  disci- 
ples with  the  Son  of  God :  "  The  Word  was  made  flesh" ;  "  We  beheld 
His  glory."  On  the  other  hand,  discerning  the  seeds  of  gnosticism, 
He  lays  stress  upon  faith  as  opposed  to  knowledge,  and  upon  the  full 
assumption  by  the  eternal  Logos  of  human  nature.  "  He  dwelt  among 
us,"  and  was  not  a  mere  flitting  phenomenon,  the  temporary  indwelling 
of  an  eon. 

If  John  seems  to  lay  an  emphasis  on  the  divine  side  of  the  Lord's 
person,  which  the  other  Evangelists  have  been  charged  with  not 
appreciating,  we  must  not  forget  that  He  is  no  less  careful  to  lay  em« 
phasis  upon  the  miraculous  agency,  not  only  by  recording  eight  mira- 
cles, and  some  of  them  the  greatest,  but  by  urgent  statement  (iii.  2; 
vii.  31 ;  X.  41 ;  xi.  47,  etc.).  If  Jesus  was  the  Eternal  Word,  He  also, 
according  to  John's  delineation,  wsis  subject  to  human  infirmities. 
He  was  troubled  in  spirit;  wearied  at  Jacob's  well;  He  wept  at  the 
grave.  If  John  magnifies  love,  it  is  not  at  the  expense  of  faith — a 
word  which,  in  its  verbal  form,  he  uses  more  often  than  the  other 
three  Gospels  together. 

The  scholarly  and  well-meant  attempt  of  many  theologians,  and 
more  recently  the  most  able  attempts  of  Weiss  and  Holtzmann,  to  solve 
the  agreements  and  disagreements  of  tlie  Gospels  by  making  Mark  or 
one  of  the  other  Gospels  the  original  and  model  Gospel,  must  be 
regarded  as  thus  far  unsatisfying — in  fact,  a  failure.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  the  attempt  to  show  the  dependence  of  the  Synoptists,  at 
least,  upon  some  primary  source,  whether  it  be  a  supposed  original 
Mark,  or  tlio  Lngia  of  Matthew  mentioned  by  Papias  and  supposed  to 
be  a  volume  different  from  the  present  Gospel  of  Matthew.  However 
ingenious  the  reasoning  may  be,  these  theories  will  remain  conjectures, 
and  nothing  more,  until  a  source  like  the  one  suggested  be  discovered. 
The  faith  of  Christendom  finds  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  four 
Gospels  as  they  lie  before  us  in  the  oral  statement  of  the  Gospel,  as 
it  was  made  current  through  preaching,  and  in  the  ample  opportunity 
each  of  the  accredited  authors  had  of  being  acquainted  with  the  facta 
they  record. 

The  differences  of  the  canonical  Gospels  in  matters  of  detail  are 
of  the  highest  apologetic  importance,  as  making  impossible  the  charge 
of  collusion  among  the  Evangelists.  Each  wrote  in  his  own  way  from 
personal  conviction,  and  with  the  purpose  of  delivering  a  message  of 
world-wide  significance.  Whence  was  it,  then,  that,  with  practical 
unanimity  in  all  parts  of  Christendom,  these  Gospel  records  oame  at 
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BO  early  a  period  to  have  weight,  if  it  was  not  from  the  fact  that  the 
writers  were  men  of  superior  authority  in  the  Church,  by  reason  of 
their  exceptional  opportunities  to  know  the  facts  of  Christ's  life?  In 
ihe  first  three  Gospels,  the  authors  have  incorporated  nothing  of  a 
personal  nature.  In  the  case  of  the  Qospcl  by  Matthew,  not  a  word, 
Doi  a  question,  not  an  act  of  his  own,  is  inserted,  albeit  ho  was  one  of 
the  twelve.  The  Evangelists  were  solely  intent  upon  presenting  tlie 
person  and  work  of  Christ;  and  it  was  with  no  selfish  or  sordid  pur- 
pose, but  because  they  could  not  help  but  write  the  things  which  they 
knew.  The  easiest  solution  of  the  substantial  agreement  of  four 
persons  in  presenting  a  portrait,  so  superior  to  any  presented  anywhere 
else  in  history,  is  in  the  historic  reality  of  it  and  the  trustworthiness 
of  the  writers.  This  Christ  was  a  root  out  of  dry  ground.  No 
materials  existed  in  that  age  for  the  invention  of  such  a  character. 
The  Gospel  authors  were  not  endowed  by  original  faculties  or  fitted  by 
surroundings  to  invent  it  themselves,  nor  would  martyrs  from  the  first 
have  given  their  lives  for  a  myth  of  Matthew's  brain  or  a  legend  of 
Luke's  invention.  "  That  the  Jewish  mind,"  said  the  late  Archbishop 
Thomson,  'Sn  its  lowest  decay,  should  have  invented  the  char- 
acter of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  and  the  sublime  system  of  morality  con- 
tained in  his  teaching;  that  four  writers  should  have  fixed  the  popular 
impression  in  four  plain,  unadorned  narratives,  without  any  outbursts 
of  national  prejudice,  or  any  attempt  to  give  a  political  tone  to  the 
events  they  wrote  of,  would  be  in  itself  a  miracle  harder  to  believe 
than  that  Lazarus,  at  the  Lord's  call,  came  out  from  his  four  days' 
tomb." 

Another  line  of  argument,  by  which  the  faith  of  Christendom  renews 
its  reverence  for  the  four  Gospels,  is  by  contemplating  their  infinite 
superiority  to  the  so-called  Apocryphal  Gospels.  There,  attempts  to 
fill  out  the  gaps  left  by  the  canonical  records,  and  to  satisfy  the  pruri- 
ent curiosity  of  a  certain  constituency,  bear  upon  their  face  the  marks 
of  invention,  and  inure  to  the  estimation  of  the  genuine  Gospels,  as  a 
torch  lit  in  the  daytime  only  brings  out  more  strongly  the  pre- 
eminent glory  of  the  sun.  Here  Christ  is  presented  as  a  thauma- 
turge. There  is  a  protrusion  of  the  marvelous.  The  wanton  use  of 
miraculous  power  runs  into  cruelty,  as  when  the  child  Jesus  invokes 
death  upon  the  children  who  interfere  with  His  play.  And  while 
there  is  this  surfeit  of  the  marvelous,  the  moral  purpose  insisted  upon 
in  the  New  Testament  is  wanting.  A  most  subordinate  place  is  given 
to  the  teachings  of  Christ,  and  not  a  single  saying  is  reported — not  in 
the  four  Evangelists — which  is  of  the  least  credibility.  Of  our  Lord's 
discourses,  it  must  be  said  that  in  all  early  Patristic  literature  there 
is  nothing  comparable  to  them,  and  that  a  marked  change  is  felt  in 
this  respect  when  we  pass  from  the  Gospels  to  the  apostolic  Epistles, 
what  there  is  said  being  a  development,  as  it  were,  from  the  Lord's 
recorded  words.     The  disappearance  of  other  attempts  to  record  thj^ 
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lifo  of  Jesus  of  Naziireth,  and  tho  unapproached  majesty  of  the  four 
Gos|)els  when  compared  with  the  oldest  and  least  crude  of  tho  Apocry- 
phal Ciospels,  can  only  l>e  accounted  for,  as  Professor  Dods  has  again 
said,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  by  witnesst^s  who  had  immediate 
access  to  authoritative  information.  As  according  to  the  saying  of 
the  Romans,  those  who  have  once  drank  from  the  fountains  of  Trevi 
will  be  sure  to  return;  so  one,  after  having  once  drawn  from  the 
springs  of  life  in  tlie  four  Gospels,  will  turn  back  to  them  again. 

It  is  ))robabIe  that  all  the  Gospel  the  Church  shall  know  till  Christ  • 
c(»nics  agiiiu  is  contained  in  these  four  records  of  the  Evangelists. 
This  is  not  because  they  exhausted  tlieir  subject,  as  is  evident  from 
St.  John^s  distinct  statement  that  he  had  only  given  a  part  of  the 
mcniorijils  of  tlie  Lord  (John  xxi.  25).  The  rich  discoveries  of 
i'atristic  documents  and  Scriptural  manuscripts  have  added  no  single 
feature  to  the  portraiture  of  Christ.  The  Gosi)el  is  0|ien  to  new 
elucidations,  but  during  eighteen  centuries  has  received  no  addition 
of  new  materials.  All  ritual  observances,  all  ecclesiastical  ordinances 
(distinct  from  the  two  sacraments  of  btiptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper, 
and  tho  fundament^il  oftices  of  worship),  have  in  them  no  recognition. 
Tho  honor  conferred  upon  St.  Peter  (Matt.  xvi.  18)  and  tho  authority 
conferred  upon  the  Apostles  (John  xx.  22-23)  are  the  only  elements 
of  ecclesiastical  discipline  there  suggested  with  any  distinctness  what- 
soever. Til  is  is  a  source  of  great  encouragement  to  those  who  look  for 
the  spiritual  reunion  of  Christendom  upon  the  basis,  not  of  a  strict 
formulation  of  esoteric  doctrines  or  a  liturgical  code  of  ecclesiastical 
ceremonies  of  universiil  obligation,  but  upon  a  iilial  obedience  to  the 
command  given  by  Christ  at  the  opening  and  again  at  the  close  of 
Ilis  life,  "Follow  Me."  In  personal  union  of  heart  to  the  Christ  of 
the  four  Evangelists,  who  is  alive  forevermore,  lies  the  secret  of  the 
power  and  the  hope  for  the  extension  of  the  kingdom  of  God  among 
men.  Back  to  the  Person  whose  portrait-lines  they  draw  the  Church 
will  ever  go  for  the  justification  and  fervor  of  its  faith,  finding  in  it, 
and  so  in  their  narratives,  all  the  elements  of  that "  everlasting  Gospel 
which  is  to  be  preached  to  them  that  dwell  upon  the  earth,  and  to 
every  nation,  and  kindred,  and  tongue,  and  people"  (Rev.  xiy.  16). 


III.— A  HINDU  MISSIONARY  IN  AMERICA. 

By  F.  F.  Ellin  wood,  D.D.,  New  York  City. 

Whatever  may  be  the  final  outcome  of  the  Parliament  of  BeligionB 
held  in  Chicago  in  1893,  some  results  are  already  apparent.  For  one 
thing,  the  idea  of  a  general  brotherhood  of  all  religious  faiths  which 
was  there  proclaimed  has  not  been  accepted  as  an  accomplished  fact 
by  our  Oriental  guests.     At  the  close  of  the  sessions  certain  repreflent- 
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atives  from  Japan  retamed  home,  called  a  large  gathering  of  non- 
Christian  Japanese,  to  whom  they  represented  the  Parliament  as  a 
great  triumph  of  Buddhism  over  Christianity,  Americans  themselves 
being  judges.  Vivekananda  the  Hindu,  Virchand  Oandhi  the  Jain, 
and  Mohammed  Webb  the  soi-disant  missionary  of  Islam,  remained 
for  a  time  in  this  country,  apparently  for  a  campaign  against  Chris- 
tianity and  Christian  missions.  Mr.  Webb,  on  resuming  his  lectures 
in  Chickering  Hall,  strengthened  his  forces  by  employing  a  renegade 
Syrian  to  curse  for  him  the  Syrian  mission.  Vivekananda,  acting  under 
the  auspices  of  hospitable  friends  in  Detroit,  gave  a  series  of  lectures 
on  the  superiority  of  Hinduism,  which  created  no  little  stir  in  relig- 
ious and  anti-religious  circles.  He  spoke  repeatedly  in  Unitarian 
churches,  and  he  received  many  courtesies  also  from  men  of  what  are 
known  as  the  orthodox  creeds.  On  one  occasion  he  was  very  courte- 
ously introduced  to  his  audience  by  Bishop  Ninde  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  But  so  contemptuous  and  bitter  wiis  the  attack 
upon  Christianity  and  Christian  missions  which  followed,  that  the 
good  Bishop  felt  compelled  to  apologize  through  the  press  for  the 
position  in  which  his  Hindu  friend  had  placed  him  as  a  minister  and 
a  bishop  in  the  Christian  Church. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  apparent  that  there  were  in  Detroit,  as  in 
all  our  cities,  a  large  class  of  sympathizers  who  enjoyed  heartily  wliat 
the  reporters  characterized  as  the  "jabs"  made  by  the  speaker. 

To  some  of  Vivekananda's  statements  I  venture  to  reply.  I  notice, 
first,  certain  vague  expressions  which  can  only  be  regarded  as  opinions. 
For  example,  his  claim  that  "  the  missionaries  know  nothing  about 
the  people**  is  certainly  sweeping,  and  leads,  one  to  ask  how  any  for- 
eigner can  understand  Hindus,  if  thirty  or  forty  years  of  constant  in- 
tercourse and  study  of  character,  customs,  and  beliefs  are  insufficient 
to  gain  a  knowledge. 

Again,  he  gave  his  audience  to  understand  that  they  are  ignorant  of 
the  languages  of  the  country,  though  he  must  know  that  hundreds 
of  them  have  spoken  the  vernacular  tongues  of  India  for  years,  have 
translated  into  them  the  Scriptures  and  multitudes  of  religious  books 
and  school-books,  to  say  nothing  of  the  preparation  of  grammars  and 
lexicons.  Scores  of  those  now  engaged  in  missionary  work  were  bom 
in  the  country  and  have  spoken  the  Hindu  or  Marathi  tongue  from 
infancy.  Not  a  few  have  become  thorough  Sanscrit  scholars,  though 
Vivekananda  has  never  seen  one.  Max  Miiller  points  out  the  fact  that 
European  scholars  (missionaries  included)  have  awakened  the  Hindus 
themselves  from  the  torpor  of  ages  and  opened  to  them  the  treasures 
and  the  blemishes  of  their  own  Sanscrit  literature. 

Again,  Vivekananda  declares  that  "  most  of  the  missionaries  are  in- 
competent" ;  even  "  the  doctors  do  no  good  because  they  are  not  in 
touch  with  the  people."  Such  statements  couched  in  general  and  ir- 
Fesponsible  phrases  are  often  quoted  from  irreligious  consuls,  traders^ 
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naval  officers,  and  adventurers  concerning  the  missionaries  whom  they 
have  barely  met,  or  of  whom  they  have  only  heard  in  some  Aaiatio 
mart;  bat  a  professed  Hindu  scholar,  addressing  an  intelligent  audi- 
ence, should  deal  with  definite  facts,  which  are  capable  either  of  proof 
or  of  refutation. 

As  to  the  ability  of  missionaries,  they  are  of  all  grades,  from  the 
high  rank  of  Carey,  Duff,  and  Wilson,  down  to  the  unlearned  but  de- 
voted *' private"  in  the  Salvation  Army;  bat  it  is  safe  to  say  that  those 
who  are  commissioned  by  the  leading  missionary  societies  would  pre- 
sent a  higher  intellectual  and  moral  average  than  the  home  ministry 
of  Europe  or  America;  this  would  be  found  true  both  in  the  Protes- 
tant and  in  the  Catholic  Churches. 

Yivekananda  informed  his  audience  that  in  conversions  the  mission- 
aries accomplish  nothing  except  perhaps  in  winning  to  their  standards 
**  the  few  who  make  a  sort  of  living  by  hanging  around  the  mission.'* 
In  a  witticism  not  very  complimentary  to  his  countrymen,  he  adds  that 
the  **nindu  is  cute;  he  takes  the  bait  but  rejects  the  hook."  That 
there  may  be  professed  converts  who  are  influenced  by  mercenary  mo- 
tives no  one  will  deny,  but  those  who  are  at  all  familiar  with  the  his- 
tory of  Indian  missions  will  remember  that  in  that  terrible  ordeal, 
the  Sepoy  Bebellion  of  1857,  when  it  was  all  that  a  man's  life  was 
worth  to  confess  Christ,  and  when  complete  safety  was  promised  to 
all  who  would  deny  Him,  less  than  one  in  a  hundred  of  the  native 
Christians  in  North  India  failed  to  stand  the  test.  George  Smith, 
LL.D.,  in  his  able  work,  "The  Conversion  of  India,"  after  mention- 
ing nine  names  of  Christian  catechists  who  thus  died  rather  than  deny 
their  faith,  says:  "The  Mohammedans  always,  and  the  Hindus  occa- 
sionally, offered  to  such  (the  Christians)  their  lives  at  the  price  of  de- 
nying their  Lord,  but  not  one  instance  can  be  cited  of  failure  to 
confess  Him  by  men  and  women,  very  often  of  weak  physique,  and 
but  yesterday  of  the  same  faith  as  their  murderers.  The  only  known 
instances  in  which  life  was  purchased  by  denial  were  those  of  one  officer 
of  mixed  blood  and  some  band-boys  of  Portuguese  descent  and  relig- 
ious profession." 

At  the  close  of  the  mutiny  there  were  found  to  be  130,000  native 
Christian  professors  in  India,  all  tried  so  as  by  fire.  The  Christianity 
of  India  advanced  to  a  recognized  place  from  that  time.  The  Matiny 
had  tested  the  native  Church,  and  at  the  same  time  quickened  the 
consciences  of  all  British  residents  and  won  for  it  their  respect.  In 
recognition  of  the  loyalty  of  the  native  Christians,  they  were  thence* 
forth  placed  on  an  equal  basis  with  other  citizens. 

There  are  some  things  in  Vivekananda's  address  with  which  we  are 
partly  in  accord.  His  allusions  to  the  rapacity  of  the  East  India 
Company  none  will  deny,  though,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  he 
leaves  an  impression  that  the  sins  of  that  old  company  are  the  sins  of 
the  missionaries  of  to-day.     His  condemnation  of  the  sordid  commer- 
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cial  policy  and  the  fanaticism  of  the  early  Portuguese  traders  could 
elicit  no  complaint  if  he  had  frankly  admitted  that  that  also  belonged 
to  the  past  and  not  to  the  age  and  the  work  that  he  is  criticizing.  In 
his  strictures  on  the  luxurious  lives  of  missionaries,  he  misapprehends 
the  whole  spirit  of  Christianity.  He  judges  its  methods  by  Hindu 
standards.  Beligion  in  India  means  asceticism.  A  religious  man  is 
one  who  seeks  perfection  by  self-mortification ;  he  is  wholly  idle,  and 
to  all  besides  himself  absolutely  useless.  Christianity,  on  the  other 
hand,  demands  a  healthy  activity  for  the  good  of  others.  It  places  no 
honor  upon  a  mulcted  and  sickly  manhood,  and  it  abominates  self- 
righteous  idleness  and  mendicancy.  It  does  require  frugality,  and  that 
is  observed. 

There  have  been  missionaries  who  yielded  to  the  Hindu  conception 
with  the  hope  of  winning  greater  confidence  and  securing  greater  use- 
fulness. A  conscientious  and  noble  example  of  this  was  the  late  Bev. 
Oeorge  Bowen,  of  Bombay,  who  renounced  his  missionary  salary  and 
led  a  semi-ascetic  life  in  the  hope  that  he  might  accomplish  greater 
good.  But  after  twenty  years  of  experiment,  he  confessed  that  he  had 
made  a  mistake.  The  true  missionary  is  not  an  impressive  spectacle, 
but  an  earnest  laborer,  and  those  conditions  are  best  which  enable  him 
to  acomplish  most. 

Vivekananda  speaks  of  Buddhism  as  "  the  first  great  missionary  re- 
ligion, and  one  which  won  its  millions  of  converts  without  a  resort  to 
the  sword."  But  he  ought  to  know  that  the  rapid  growth  of  Bud- 
dhism in  India  was  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  Gautama,  its  founder, 
belonged  to  the  warrior  caste.  It  was  a  protest  against  the  sacerdotal 
tyranny  of  the  Brahmans.  Taking  advantage  of  it,  a  chieftain  named 
Chandra  Gupta  built  up  a  dynasty  of  Buddhist  kings  by  his  military 
power.  Under  the  scepter  of  his  grandson,  Ashoka,  the  Buddhist  faith 
reached  its  zenith  of  glory  and  became  the  religion  of  the  state.  When 
this  military  power  lost  its  grasp.  Buddhism  rapidly  declined.  The 
Brahmans  regained  their  ascendency,  and  history  records  the  striking 
fact  that  a  system  which  had  dominated  a  great  empire,  not  by  con- 
verting it,  but  largely  by  force,  utterly  passed  away  from  India  by 
the  eighth  or  ninth  century  of  the  Christian  era.  In  the  North  also 
the  Buddhism  of  Eublai  Khan,  forming  a  league  between  the  droning 
Lamaism  of  Thibet  and  the  military  power  of  the  Chinese  Empire, 
has  for  seven  centuries  held  all  the  dependencies  of  China  by  a  power 
not  spiritual,  but  temporal.  And  as  for  the  gentle  and  peace-loving 
influence  of  Gautama  in  Asia,  there  is  scarcely  a  nation  in  the  world 
more  savage,  and  among  whom  life  is  more  unsafe,  than  the  Mongols, 
the  most  fanatical  of  all  Buddhists.  In  Buddhist  Japan  also,  from 
fhe  sixth  century  onward  to  the  downfall  of  the  Shogunate,  the  whole 
history  of  the  country  was  one  of  war  and  bloodshed. 

Vivekananda  asserts  that  "  Hindus  have  never  persecuted."  How, 
then,  was  Buddhism,  so  mild  and    peaceful,   driven  from  India? 
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Partly,  it  is  true,  by  the  corrnpting  influences  which  it  had  received 
from  the  lascivious  Hindu  Tantrism,  or  worship  of  the  wives  of  Saeva, 
but  mainly  by  the  persistent  persecution  of  the  Bralimans.  Hindu- 
ism could  receive  any  faith  of  mankind  up  to  the  limit  of  its  digestion — 
it  even  embraced  and  absorbed  many  elements  of  Buddhism — but  a 
rival  system  it  could  not  tolerate. 

Another  astonishing  statement  is  to  the  effect  that  caste  in  India  is 
a  comparatively  modern  system;  that  while  it  existed  in  ancient  times, 
it  is  only  within  the  last  thousand  years  that  it  has  assumed  its  full 
force.  But  every  one  familiar  with  the  history  of  Hinduism  knows 
that  caste  developed  its  monstrous  tyranny  in  the  Brahmana  period, 
more  than  500  B.C. ;  that  in  the  Code  of  Manu,  of  nearly  coeval  date, 
it  is  presented  in  such  extravagant  form  as  to  consign  any  man  who 
should  assault  a  Braliman  to  hell  for  a  thousand  years.  ^  A  Brahman, 
whether  learned  or  unlearned,  is  a  mighty  divinity,"  says  Bk.  IX.  317. 
'*  Let  not  a  King  though  fallen  into  the  greatest  distress  provoke 
Brahmans  to  anger,  for  they,  if  once  enraged,  could  instantly  destroy 
him  with  all  his  army  and  retinue"  (Bk.  IX.  13).  The  Mahabharata 
is  full  of  the  doctrine  of  caste,  and  the  boasted  Bahgavad-Oita  rep- 
resents the  divine  Krishna  as  Siiying  to  Arjuna: 

**  Better  to  do  the  duty  of  one's  caste. 
Though  bad  and  ill  performed  and  fraught  with  evfl, 
Than  undertake  the  business  of  another  (caste) , 
However  good  it  be.  " 

The  truth  is  that  although  the  last  thousand  years  have  multiplied 
the  subdivisions  of  cnste  by  intermarriage,  they  have  practically  alle- 
viated its  ancient  rigors. 

Still  another  contention  of  Vivekananda  is  that  Hinduism  aims  to 
do  full  justice  to  woman;  to  quote  his  own  words,  "from  the  Hindu 
standpoint,  she  receives  all  her  rights."  All  the  worse  then  for  the 
Hindu  standpoint.  I  shall  not  stop  for  refutations  on  this  subject.  I 
will  only  refer  the  reader  to  the  thrilling  pages  of  PunditaRamabai^s 
"  Hindu  Widow,"  and  to  the  "  Laws  of  Manu,"  which  she  quotes. 

Over  against  the  vague  assertions  of  our  infatuated  Hindu  friend  re- 
specting the  influence  and  success  of  our  missionaries,  it  would  be  easy 
to  present  scores  of  testimonies  of  a  precisely  opposite  character,  and 
from  men  of  the  highest  intelligence  and  honor,  who  have  been  en- 
gaged for  years  as  administrators  of  the  Anglo-Indian  Government. 
Their  commendations  of  the  missionaries  as  to  their  character,  their 
work,  their  general  influence  and  success,  have  been  so  often  quoted 
in  the  missionary  apologetics  of  the  last  ten  years  that  to  all  well-in- 
formed people  they  are  in  danger  of  seeming  trite.  The  only  reason 
for  their  repetition  is  that  new  and  ignorant  assailants  of  missions  are 
every  year  reproducing  the  old  misrepresentations  to  new  audienoeB 
or  readers  as  ignorant  as  themselves.  Fresh  refutations  are  therefore 
demanded  because  the  work  is  far  off,  and  one  *'  who  has  been  there," 
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and  especially  if  he  has  a  turban  on  his  head,  is  fairly  sure  of  a  follow- 
ing. But  men  like  Sir  Richard  Temple,  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  Sir  Charles 
Aitcheson,  Sir  Herbert  Edwards,  Sir  John  Lawrence,  Sir  W.  W.  Hun- 
ter, Sir  Monier  Williams,  Lord  Northcote,  Dr.  Bobert  N.  Cust,  Sir 
Donald  McLeod,  Sir  William  Mnir,  Sir  Augustus  Bivers  Thompson, 
and  many  others  have  spoken  and  written  in  such  unequivocal  terms 
and  with  such  remarkable  unanimity  on  this  subject  that  no  candid 
man.  Christian  or  otherwise,  can  doubt  that  missionary  labor  has  been 
the  greatest  and  most  salutary  of  all  the  intellectual  and  moral  forces 
that  our  century  has  brought  to  bear  upon  the  millions  of  India. 

While  Vivekananda  was  lecturing  on  the  ignorance  and  incompe- 
tency of  our  missionaries,  The  Quarterly  Review  of  January,  1894,  was 
saying  that  "  Men  of  mark  for  scholarship,  in  larger  numbers  than 
ever,  devote  their  talents  to  the  labor  or  the  literature  of  the  mission 
field  and  add  to  its  prestige.  The  sons  of  English  bishops  no  longer 
monopolize  the  richest  livings  here  at  home,  but  give  themselves  to 
this  most  trying  form  of  work  abroad."  About  the  same  time  also 
that  he  was  scoring  the  missionaries  for  the  edification  of  the  Uni- 
tarians of  Detroit,  one  of  their  own  co-religionists,  the  Bev.  Francis 
Tif^y,  a  distinguished  minister  of  the  Unitarian  Church  and  an  un- 
usually competent  observer,  was  writing  from  India  in  a  quite  different 
strain,  as  follows  : 

''To  the  missionaries,  decried  and  sneered  at  on  every  hand,  are 
due  the  inception  and  first  practical  illustration  of  every  reform  in 
education,  in  medicine,  in  the  revelation  of  the  idea  of  a  common 
humanity,  in  the  elevation  of  the  condition  of  woman,  afterward  taken 
up  by  the  Government.  It  seems,  however,  to  be  the  correct  thing 
for  the  ordinary  tourist  to  speak  with  unutterable  contempt  of  mis- 
sionaries, and  then,  to  avoid  being  prejudiced  in  any  way,  carefully 
to  refrain  from  ever  going  within  ten  miles  of  them  and  their  work. 
The  thing  to  take  for  granted  is  that  they  are  narrow-minded  bigots, 
with  nothing  they  care  to  import  into  India  but  hell-fire.  To  all  this 
I  want  to  enter  my  emphatic  and  indignant  protest.  Such  of  them 
as  I  have  fallen  in  with  I  have  found  the  most  earnest  and  broad- 
minded  men  and  women  anywhere  to  be  encountered — the  men  and 
women  best  acquainted  with  Indian  thought,  customs,  and  inward 
life,  and  who  are  doing  the  most  toward  the  elevation  of  the  rational 
and  moral  character  of  the  nation.  It  has  brought  tears  to  my  eyes 
to  inspect  such  an  educational  establishment  for  girls  and  young 
women  as  that  of  Miss  Thobum  in  Lucknow,  and  to  see  what  new 
heavens  and  a  new  earth  she  is  opening  up  to  them.  The  consecra- 
tion of  spirit  with  which  these  young  women  are  dedicating  themselves 
to  the  work  of  getting  ready  to  lift  out  of  the  gulf  of  ignorance  and 
superstition  their  sister  women  of  India,  was  one  of  the  most  moving 
sights  I  ever  beheld." 

But  if  it  be  said  that  Vivekananda's  statements,  as  coming  from  a 
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Hindu,  arc  more  conclusive  tbun  all  English  or  American  opinions,  it 
wore  easy  to  meet  him  on  that  ground  also  by  quoting  numerous  and 
disinterested  testimonies  from  men  of  his  own  race.  In  the  columns 
of  The  Hinduy  a  widely  circulated  vernacular  {)a])er  in  Madras,  con- 
ducted by  a  Hrahman  of  a  renowned  priestly  family,  the  following 
editorial  utterance  is  quoted:  "  We  entertain  no  longer  any  hope  for 
that  religion  which  we  consiiler  dearer  to  us  than  our  life.  Hindu- 
ism is  now  on  its  death -bed.  .  .  .  What  we  regret  more  than  all  is 
the  fact  that  tlie  native  Christians,  once  Hindus  like  ourselves,  now 
come  forward  and  with  deadly  weapons  attack  their  old  mother  (Hin- 
duism). .  .  .  This  ti»rrible  crusjule  is  carried  on  by  the  native  Chris- 
tians with  a  tenacity  of  purpose  and  a  devotion  that  defy  failure." 

'Hie  Indu  PraUtith^  a  ntitivo  newspaper  of  Honibay,  speaks  thus:  "  We 
daily  see  Hindus  of  every  caste  becoming  Christian  and  devoted  mis- 
sionaries." And  an  educated  Hindu,  and  not  a  professing  Christian, 
in  a  public  address  delivered  in  Bombay,  is  quoted  as  saying:  "Cast 
your  eyes  abroad  and  take  a  survey  of  the  nations.  What  has  made 
the  nations  of  Europe  great?  Christianity!  What  has  started  our 
present  religious  Somajas  all  over  India?  Contact  with  missionaries! 
Who  began  female  education  in  Bombay?  The  good  old  missionaries, 
Dr.  W^ilson  and  Mrs.  Wilson,  of  blessed  memory." 

Not  only  in  such  occasional,  and  by  no  means  infrequent,  utterances 
as  these  do  wo  fmd  proofs  that  Christianity  is  making  what  Hindus 
regard  as  an  alarming  progress  in  India,  but  also  in  the  practical 
means  which  are  used  to  guard  against  it.  In  all  the  great  cities  and 
at  the  bathing  festivals  professional  disputants  are  employed  who  shall 
appear  at  the  bazaars  and  other  preaching-places  of  the  missionaries, 
and  by  questions  or  expressions  of  ridicule  shall  break  the  thread  of 
their  discourse.  These  men  have  familiarized  themselves  with  the 
arguments  and  sneers  of  Bradlaugh,  Ingersoll,  and  others  for  this  very 
purpose.  In  Madras  a  Hindu  tract  society  has  been  formed  for  the 
defense  of  Hinduism.  One  of  its  issues,  published  in  Tamil,  is  ad- 
dressed **  to  all  sects  and  castes,"  warning  them  that  their  ancient  relig- 
ion is  in  danger;  that  a  foreign  religion  is  gradually  influencing  the 
masses,  and  that  it  is  the  solemn  duty  of  all  Hindus  to  arouse  them- 
selves and  arrest  its  progress."  "  And  to  this  end,"  it  adds,  "learned 
pundits  must  go  forth  and  put  the  missionaries  to  shame  by  their 
dialectics.  Tracts  against  Christianity  must  be  published  in  all  the 
vernaculars  and  distributed  over  the  land.  Committees  must  be 
formed  in  all  the  towns  and  villages  to  warn  the  people  against  listen* 

ing  to  Christian  preachers." 

{To  be  continued.) 


Thoughtless  persons  are  beginning  to  wonder  whether  the 
doctor  who  was  surprised  that  he  discovered  no  soul  in  the  body  he 
dissected,  could  have  had  any  soul  in  his  own  body. 
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IV.— nOMILETIC   HELPS  FROM  THE  FINE  ARTS  OP  THE 

COLUMBIAN  FAIR. 

By  Rev.  J.  Westby  Earnshaw,  Lowville,  N.  Y. 

{Continued  from  page  315.) 

Besides  the  mythological  aud  historical,  there  are  other  snbjects 
taken  from  the  point  at  which  the  present  seems  merging  into  the 
past;  and  it  is  the  province  of  art  to  preserve  these  vanishing  phasea 
of  human  life,  as  well  as  to  reproduce  and  interpret  anew  those  things 
which  have  so  indelibly  impressed  the  imagination  and  memory  of  the 
race.  We  have  the  harvest-field,  the  plowman,  the  haymakers,  and 
the  gleaners,  as  onr  fathers  knew  the  same,  as  we  may  have  seen  them 
in  other  days,  and  as  perhaps  they  may  still  bo  seen  in  spots  unvisited 
of  modern  progress;  but  the  very  quaintness  of  the  pictured  scenes, 
like  the  momentary  vividness  of  a  fading  memory,  brings  the  actual 
before  us  more  effectually  perhaps  than  would  direct  presentation.  We 
have  flocks  and  herds  browsing  and  resting  as  of  yore ;  but  where  they 
are  represented  as  alarmed  by  the  proximity  of  savage  beasts,  as  in 
Thoren's  "In  the  Vicinity  of  the  Wolf,"  it  seems  to  us  like  an 
obsolete  tradition,  while  the  representation  of  them  as  affrighted  by 
the  passing  train,  as  in  Leon  Barillot's  "Train  47,"  brings  before  us 
a  much  more  familiar  scene. 

Still  more  are  we  impressed  with  this  in  the  works  in  which  dis- 
tinctively modern  phases  of  life  are  presented,  particularly  those 
which  we  may  class  in  a  general  way  as  socialistic^  as  for  instance: 
"Miners  on  Strike,"  by  G.  La  Touche,  in  the  French  section,  a  lurid 
and  baleful  scene,  in  which  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep  of  human 
passion  seem  broken  up  by  intolerable  pressures,  and  o'er  which  the 
spirit  of  anarchy  hovers;  "The  Ill-Fed,"  by  0.  Da  Molin,  in  the 
Italian  section,  an  oblong  canvas  filled  with  faces  in  which  every  phase 
of  impoverished  humanity  is  depicted;  "The  Struggle  for  Work,"  a 
statuary  group,  by  J.  Gelert,  in  the  United  States  section,  represent- 
ing the  fierce  struggle  of  a  number  of  unemployed  artisans  for  a  work- 
ticket  thrown  from  a  factory  window ;  "Waifs and  Strays,"  by  Joseph 
Clark,  in  the  British  section;  "Evicted,"  by  Bhiiulford  Fletcher,  also 
in  the  British  section;  "The  Foreclosure  of  the  Mortgage,"  by 
G.  A.  Reid,  in  the  Canadian  section;  "The  Death  in  Siberia,"  which 
I  cannot  now  locate;  with  many  other  pieces  on  kindred  themes. 

In  all  this  work  there  is  a  touch  of  sympathy  which  shows  that, 
though  art  is  so  largely  the  monopoly  of  the  rich,  it  hears  and  echoes 
the  cry  of  the  struggling  poor;  and  in  a  thousand  other  ways  the 
signs  of  the  modern  democratic  and  humanitarian  spirit  appear.  One 
feels  the  same  difference  between  the  modern  world  of  art  and  the 
antique  that  we  do  between  Mrs.  Browning's  "Drama  of  Exile,"  and 
Milton's  "Paradise  Lost;"  Mrs.  Oliphant'g  "Stories  of  the  Seen  and 
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Unseen,"  and  Dante ^s  "Divine  Comedy,"  or  the  sermonB  of  Mr. 
Beeoher,  or  Phillips  Brooks,  and  those  of  Jonathan  Edwards  and 
Jeremy  Taylor. 

This  is  something  of  which  I  think  the  preacher  often  needs  to  be 
reminded:  that  ho  is  living  in  the  world  of  to-day;  that suflScient and 
adapted  only  unto  the  day  is  the  good  thereof,  and  that  he  cannot 
work  with  the  spent  force  of  the  water  that  has  passed  the  mill. 

There  is  one  tendency  in  modern  art  \\&  it  appeared  in  this  exhibition 
which  the  pulpit  cannot  but  deplore  and  censure,  that  is,  the  tendency 
to  too  much  nior])liology  and  pliysical  realism.  Of  anatomical  science 
and  technical  skill,  moilern  art  has  wonderful  mastery,  but  it  lacks  the 
unconsciousness  and  idealism  by  which  in  classical  art  morphology  is 
transfigured.  As  Julian  Hawthorn  has  said,  the  taint  of  the  modelis 
on  it.  The  words  of  Phillips  Brooks  on  irreverence  in  art  are  emi- 
nently in  point  here :  ^^  What  is  more  dreadful  than  irreverent  art, 
which  paints  all  that  it  sees,  because  it  sees  almost  nothing,  and  yet 
does  not  dream  that  there  is  more  to  see;  which  suggests  nothing 
because  it  suspects  nothing  profounder  tlian  the  flimsy  tale  it  tells, 
and  would  fain  make  us  believe  that  there  is  no  sacredness  in  women, 
nor  nobleness  in  man,  nor  secret  in  nature,  nor  dignity  in  life? 
Irreverence  everywhere  is  blindness  and  not  sight.  It  is  the  stare 
which  is  bold,  because  it  believes  in  its  heart  that  there  is  nothing 
which  its  insolent  intelligence  may  not  fathom,  and  so  which  finds 
only  what  it  looks  for,  and  makes  the  world  as  sliallow  as  it  ignorantly 
believes  the  world  to  be." 

Poetry  has  been  wonderfully  purified  of  sensual  grossness  in  this 
age,  as  is  seen  in  the  works  of  all  the  great  masters;  nor  has  it  been 
emasculated  or  enfeebled  thereby.  Why  may  there  not  be  a  like  purifi- 
cation of  art?  Why,  as  in  Kenyon  Cox's  celebnited  representation, 
should  the  Ars  Picturie  be  nude,  while  the  Ars  Poetica  is  decorously 
draped? 

One  cannot  study  this  so  widely  representative  exhibition  without 
catching  the  impression  that  art  is  not  so  religious  as  it  used  to  be. 
This  may  seem  a  homiletic  discouragement  rather  than  help,  but  it  is 
something  which  the  preacher  will  do  well  to  note. 

Of  course  the  exhibition  contained  many  works  on  religious  themes 
— Christs,  Madonnas,  Holy  Families,  Apostles,  Martyrs,  Saints, 
scenes  from  the  Saviour's  life,  Bible  narrative,  and  church  history, 
First  Communions,  Masses,  Processions,  and  other  simpler  but  intenser 
phases  of  the  devout  life — ideal  conceptions  of  the  mystery  of  redemp- 
tion, as  "The  Light  of  the  Incarnation,"  by  Carl  Gutherz,  in  the 
United  States  section,  in  which  with  wonderful  effects  of  color  and 
expression,  the  birth  in  the  Bethlehem  khan  is  represented  as  shed- 
ding a  vivifying  and  gladsome  light  on  all  the  world,  and  every 
creature,  those  which  have  come  into  human  friendship  and  use,  and 
those  with  which  man  is  still  at  feud,  as  well  as  wondering  shepherds 
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and  rejoicing  angels,  tipped  with  the  new  radiance,  and  stirring  with 
the  new  life  and  joy,  turn  toward  the  point  where  the  Babe  is  born ; 
or  ""  Christmas  BeUs,"  by  E.  H.  Blashfield,  also  in  the  United  States 
section,  which  has  been  so  reproduced  that  all  have  seen  some  more  or 
less  worthy  copy  of  it;  impressive  depictions  of  Christian  faith  and 
steadfastness,  such  as  "The  Victory  of  Faith,"  by  St.  George  Hare, 
in  the  British  section,  in  which  two  young  maidens  are  represented 
lying  manacled  on  a  pallet  of  straw  in  a  dungeon,  clad  only  in  their 
modesty  and  spirituality;  they  are  of  different  races,  Caucasian  and 
African,  but  their  sisterly  embrace  implies  a  deeper  fellowship  than 
mere  community  in  suffering  begets:  they  will  probably  be  executed 
to-morrow,  yet  they  are  peacefully  sleeping,  and  the  serene  expression 
of  their  countenances  tells  of  the  spirit's  triumphant  calm  and  dawn- 
ing beatitude;  or  ^^  Christians  Awaiting  Death  after  the  Free  Supper," 
by  Theodore  Bronnikov,  in  the  Bussian  section,  a  scene  in  which 
martyrdom  is  transfigured  by  the  almost  ecstacy  of  Christian  joy; 
vivid  portrayals  of  the  fierce  and  cruel  zeal  with  which  religious  con- 
troversy has  been  waged,  as  in  "The  Trial  of  Wicklif,"  J.  Mardox 
Brown,  in  the  British  section,  or  of  religious  fanaticism,  as  in  "  The 
Flagellants,"  by  Carl  Marr,  in  the  United  States  section,  a  most 
graphic  representation  of  that  strange  mania  of  self-torture  which 
prevailed  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  and  which  the 
Church  sanctioned  and  organized  into  imposing  spectacles;  and  beau- 
tiful ideal  picturings  of  the  devout  life,  as  "At  the  Temple  Gate,"  by 
G.  L.  Bulbeid,  in  the  British  section,  in  which  a  maiden  of  wondrous 
and  most  spiritual  beauty,  in  the  fresh  bloom  of  early  womanhood, 
bearing  a  basket  of  flowers,  is  about  to  enter  a  garlanded  door,  whose 
symbolical  designs  indicate  the  sacred  character  of  the  edifice  of  which 
it  is  the  portal,  one  of  the  smaller  canvases,  but  one  that  haunts  the 
memory  with  sweet  effect;  with  many  more  of  kindred  character. 

This  list  of  religions  pieces  seems  to  refute  the  statement  with 
which  it  was  prefaced.  But  the  exhibition  was  not  dominated  by  the 
religious  element,  as  is  wont  to  be  the  case  with  older  collections,  but 
impresses  rather  with  its  prevalent  secular  tone. 

This  may  be  partly  accounted  for  by  the  freedom  which  art  has  won 
since  the  Beformation,  so  that  it  is  no  longer  under  the  almost 
exclusive  patronage  and  control  of  ecclesiastics,  nor  finds  its  almost 
sole  employment  in  the  decoration  of  churches  and  other  religious 
houses.  But  the  explanation  lies  deeper  than  this.  It  is  another 
manifestation  of  the  secular  spirit  which  is  so  characteristic  of  the  age. 
The  same  tendency  appears  in  the  kindred  arts  of  Poetry  and  Music. 
All  these  arts  have  been  nourished  by  Beligion,  and  their  earliest  uses 
have  been  in  its  sacred  service.  Have  they  now  turned  away  from  the 
benign  power  that  nurtured  their  early  development?  If  it  be  so,  if 
the  secular  spirit  which  is  so  pervasive  in  modem  life  have  taken  the 
religions  motive  out  of  art  and  robbed  it  of  the  inspiration  of  Chria- 
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tian  faith  and  love,  then  art  is  doomed  to  degradation  and  decay; 
for  it  is  from  the  religious  impulse  that  the  dearest  life  of  art  springs, 
and  the  religious  interest  that  consecrates  its  noblest  work. 

The  treatment  of  sacred  themes  by  art  is,  however,  in  some  instances, 
fraught  with  valuable  suggestion  to  the  pulpit,  as  showing  how  what 
has  grown  trite  may  be  brought  to  now  effect  by  casting  aside  conven- 
tion, translating  olden  truth  into  new  forms,  and  making  the  repre- 
sentations of  art  to  speak  the  language  of  the  people.  Of  this  I  will 
refer  to  but  two  examples. 

The  first  is  "The  Son  of  Man,"  by  Chr.  Skredsvig,  in  the  Norway 
section.  It  is  a  large  picture  and  attracted  much  attention.  Gazing 
upon  it,  one  soon  feels  its  exquisite  pathos  and  the  charm  of  its 
simplicity  and  intensity;  but  I  found  it  hard  at  first  to  understand  its 
meaning  and  construe  its  title.  It  was  a  scene  of  lowly  life  in  Norway. 
A  group  of  persons,  manifestly  convened  and  controlled  by  some  rare 
interest,  constituted  the  central  part  of  the  picture.  Among  them 
was  a  clergyman  of  venerable  and  gentle  aspect,  and  another  who  may 
have  been  a  physician ;  the  rest  were  peasants.  Many  of  them  were 
sick  or  disabled,  and  all  had  an  expression  of  deep  interest  and  yearn- 
ing desire,  touched  with  dawning  hope.  But  there  was  no  figure 
resembling  any  traditional  representation  of  the  Son  of  Man.  The 
principal  figure  in  the  group  was  a  peasant,  in  rude  dress,  with  coarse 
heavy  shoes,  and  destitute  of  neckcloth  and  collar.  He  looked  like 
an  artisan  who  had  just  left  his  toil.  But  the  face  was  one  of  great 
tenderness  and  strength.  He  was  looking  with  compassion,  and  com* 
passion  that  had  boon  in  it,  upon  a  sufferer  standing  near.  In  the 
foreground,  on  the  riglit,  was  a  man  conveying  toward  this  central 
figure  a  sick  girl,  propped  up  with  pillows,  in  a  wheelbarrow;  and,  on 
the  loft,  a  woman  with  loving,  grateful  face,  was  spreading  mats  and 
rugs  from  her  cottage  hard  by,  in  the  path  along  which  the  wonderful 
peasant  was  to  pass,  and  placing  her  potted  flower-plants  at  its  sides. 
But  where  was  the  Son  of  Man?  I  looked  and  looked,  until  at  length 
it  dawned  upon  me  that  the  rudely  dressed  artisan  with  the  strong 
and  benignant  face  was  the  artist's  conception  of  the  Divine  Man, 
interpreted  in  the  picture-language  of  the  peasants  of  Norway;  and 
it  seemed  to  me  that  art  had  had  its  Pentecost,  and  received  its  gift 
of  tongues. 

The  other  work  to  which  I  will  refer  in  this  connection  is  a  series 
of  four  pictures  by  J.  Tissot,  in  the  French  section,  interpreting  the 
parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son.  The  significant  feature  in  these  pictures 
is  that  they  portray  the  prodigal  of  to-day,  and  not  of  two  thousand 
years  ago.  "  The  Departure"  is  simply  a  quiet  scene  in  a  gentleman's 
private  room,  in  which  a  father  consents,  though  evidently  with  grave 
concern  and  serious  misgivings,  to  an  enterprise  which  his  son  has 
resolved  upon,  and  portions  him  therefor.  The  second  scene,  ^Ins 
Strange  I^and,"  is  the  only  one  which  has  an  unfamiliar  aspect;  and 
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fitly  80)  when  we  think  of  it,  for  it  is  the  one  in  which  the  young 
man  is  away  from  home.  ^  The  Return"  represents  just  the  way  such 
a  broken,  penitent,  and  home-sick  fellow  would  come  back,  and  be 
received  in  a  Christian  home  to-day.  ''Well,  father,"  we  can  almost 
hear  him  say,  ''the  game's  up.  IVe  lost  all,  and  am  a  worthless, 
ruined  good-for-nothing.  But  I  had  to  come  home.  I  got  thinking 
about  you,  and  I  had  to  come;  but  I  don't  deserve  any  favors,  and 
I'm  not  worthy  to  bear  your  name."  And  the  father's  response  seems 
likewise  audible:  "Well,  well,  poor  fellow,  you've  had  a  sad  experi- 
ence. But  I'm  glad  you're  home.  We've  missed  you  terribly.  Take 
your  old  place,  and  begin  anew."  And  the  last  scene,  "The  Fatted 
Calf,"  shows  in  the  same  manner  the  prodigal's  rehabilitation.  The 
tidings  of  his  return  have  spread  as  of  a  glad  event,  and  friends  come 
trooping  in,  oarsmen  in  their  boating  suits  from  the  river  near  by, 
youthful  associates,  and  family  and  friendly  connections  from  adjacent 
homes;  and  in  their  greetings  and  gladness,  the  renewal  of  old  associ- 
ations, and  the  revival  of  olden  interests,  his  sense  of  degradation  is 
erased,  and  he  feels  himself  again  his  father's  son. 

We  can  spare  the  haloed  Ghrists  and  traditionary  saints  of  medie- 
val art  if  modem  art  will  give  us  such  representations  of  the  Divine 
Man,  and  such  renderings  of  His  teachings  as  these.  And  may  it  not 
be  that  religion  is  becoming  less  a  convention,  both  in  art  and  in  life, 
and  more  a  vital  and  pervasive  power  in  each? 

There  are  lessons  for  the  pulpit  in  the  treatment  of  nature  by 
modem  art.  In  olden  art,  nature  received  but  subordinate  attention, 
and  natural  scenery  appears  for  the  most  part  only  as  a  setting  for 
human  action  and  incident;  and  when  not  dominated  by  human 
interest  (or  divine,  in  mythological  subjects),  the  treatment,  as  Dr. 
Waldstein  has  said  in  his  recent  booklet  on  Buskin,  is  either  bucolic  or 
idyllic.  There  is  no  evidence  of  a  love  of  nature  for  its  own  sake,  or 
on  account  of  any  interest  it  inspires,  or  significance  it  possesses  in 
itself;  no  sign  of  a  penetrating  and  unfolding  sympathy;  and  so  no 
real  observation,  and  no  interpretation  of  it  as  a  revelation  of  the 
divine.  But  modem  art  comes  to  nature  with  a  finer  sensibility  and 
a  more  reverent  regard,  and  studies  it  with  a  more  assiduous  care.  It 
is  in  this  quality  that  modern  art  rivals  the  ancient,  and  has  its  prin- 
cipal excellence.  There  is  more  true  description  of  nature,  and  more 
true  and  noble  art  that  is  of  this  character,  in  this  exhibition  than  was 
extant  a  century  ago. 

Hundreds  of  illustrations  on  this  point  might  be  referred  to,  but 
the  very  multitude  forbids  citation. 

To  bend  a  closer  ear  to  nature  will  have  as  beneficial  an  effect  upon 
preaching  as  the  corresponding  attitude  has  had  upon  pictorial  art. 
Poetry,  which  holds  an  intermediate  place  between  pictorial  art  and 
sacred  oratory,  has  caught  this  secret;  it  caught  it  indeed  before  pic- 
torial art  did,  and  it  has  educated  pictorial  art  therein.     And  there 
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arc  other  works  standing  at  a  i>oint  yet  nearer  to  the  sermon  which 
are  full  of  this  new  spirit,  and  they  are  among  the  very  best  things 
in  modern  literature.  Of  these  we  may  mention  e8i)ecially  the  works 
of  John  Uuskin,  and  that  gem,  published  some  time  ago  anonymonsly 
by  the  IIar|>crs,  authorship  of  which  has,  however,  been  acknowledged 
by  II.  M.  Aldcn,  "God  in  His  World." 

This  exhibition  gives  also  new  illustration  of  the  old  power  of  the 
pathetic.  Of  this  a  conspicuous  examjjle  is  the  picture,  "Breaking 
Homo  Tics,"  by  Thomas  Ilovenden,  in  the  United  States  section.  It 
is  a  simple  piece  representing  a  lad  leaving  home.  But  it  is  bathed 
in  human  interest,  feeling,  and  affection,  and  presided  over  by  the 
gcniuH  of  Home,  Sweet  Home.  Heaving  bosoms,  and  tears,  and  pray- 
ers are  in  it,  as  witness  its  elTccts  upon  the  spectators,  and  spectators 
never  fail  it.  And  yet  this  is  only  one  piece  out  of  hundreds  in  this 
exhibition  which  weave  their  charm  out  of  the  old  tendernesses  of 
donu^stic  life  and  love. 

Let  the  pulpit  then  vie  with  the  gallery  and  museum  in  unfolding 
the  tendernesses  of  human  alTection,  tlie  charm  of  home,  the  inner 
life  and  mystic  meanings  of  nature,  the  nobleness  of  self-sacrifice,  the 
beauty  of  holiness,  the  glory  of  goodness,  the  inspirations  of  faith,  and 
the  everlasting  harmonies  of  truth. 

As  we  thus  strive,  like  fabled  Pygmalion,  whose  story  has  been  anew 
interpreted  by  Gerome  in  this  exhibition,  we  shall  find  our  work 
glowing  beneath  our  hand  with  the  throbbing  warmth  of  life,  and 
smiling  upon  us  with  responsive  and  rewarding  love.  But  let  not  our 
interest  become  selfish,  or  like  Orpheus  of  the  classic  myth,  whose 
almost  recovery  of  his  lost  Eurydice  is  still,  as  ever,  a  favorite  theme 
of  art,  we  may  lose  the  complete  fruitions  of  our  work  through  our 
self-gratifying  regard. 

Among  the  architectural  exiiibits  in  the  United  States  section  one 
piece  specially  attracted  my  attention,  and  impressed  me  with  its  aspi- 
ring grandeur  and  ethereal  beauty.  It  was  a  design  for  a  cathedral, 
and  was  one  of  the  four  approved  by  the  committee  on  designs  for  the 
Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine,  to  be  erected  in  New  York  City. 
It  luid  not  been  actually  adopted  for  said  structure,  however;  for, 
though  admired  as  noble  and  majestic,  it  was  deemed  impracticable. 
Perhaps  the  architect  had  not  sufficiently  considered  the  limitations 
of  structural  art ;  perhaps  he  had  not  sufficiently  contemplated  world's 
use — but  his  design  expresses  a  magnificent  conception,  and  as  ex- 
hibited at  the  Fair  it  bore  the  significant  title,  ^'Jerusalem  the 
Golden." 

So  we,  while  trying  to  build  God's  temple  here  on  earth,  though 
unable  to  embody  our  conceptions  in  actual  results,  may  be  none  the 
less  surely  outlining  our  heaven,  and  may  find  that  the  things  we 
could  not  do,  but  only  design  and  desire  to  do — "the  high  that 
proved  too  high,  the  heroic  for  earth  too  hard,  the  passion  that  left 
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the  ground  to  lose  itself  in  the  sky" — are  prophetic  of  that  "  Jeru- 
salem the  Golden"  which  shall  fulfil  all  worthy  purpose  and  endeavor, 
and  crown  aspiring  hope  with  immortal  fruitions. 


v.— LIGHT  ON  SCRIPTURAL  TEXTS  FROM  RECENT  DISCOVERIES. 
By  William  Hates  Ward,  D.D.,  New  York  City. 

BEomNmo  op  the  Human  Race. 

The  most  interesting  and  as  yet  the  most  puzzling  question  we  can  ask  is : 
What  was  the  origin  of  man  upon  the  earth?  Where  and  when  did  man  begin? 
Was  it  in  Egypt,  or  in  Babylonia,  or  was  it  in  Central  Africa,  or  in  some  sunken 
continent,  the  home  of  the  primeval  simian,  man's  lost  progenitor?  We  go  to 
the  Bible  for  its  information,  and  we  are  met  with  the  question,  Is  it  real  history, 
or  is  it  a  religious  poem  or  an  inspired  legend,  a  world-myth  clarified  and  glorified 
by  its  religious  spirit,  and  which  is  to  be  interpreted  for  its  religious  teaching,  and 
not  for  its  astronomy,  geology,  or  geography?  Something  like  the  latter  seems 
to  be  the  prevalent  view  at  present,  but  if  we  accept  the  literal  interpretation  we 
are  met  with  the  question.  Where  was  Eden?  Was  it  in  Southern  Babylonia,  or 
the  Persian  Gulf,  or  was  it  in  Armenia,  or  in  Persia,  or  in  Ethiopia,  or  in  Central 
Asia,  or  at  the  North  Pole?  for  all  these  interpretations  have  been  put  by  repu- 
table scholars  on  the  words  ""  Garden  of  Eden.  "  We  may  say  that  the  indications 
arc  that  somewhere  about  the  rivers  Tigris  and  Euphrates  was  the  Mosaic  Paradise, 
and  perhaps  we  had  best  stop  there. 

But  will  profane  history,  and  especially  the  recovered  monuments  of  far  an- 
tiquity, give  us  further  information  ?  For  an  answer,  it  is  of  little  use  to  ask  Greek 
or  Roman  antiquity,  for  their  antiquity  is  quite  modem  beside  any  that  we  must 
consult.  There  are  only  two  nations  as  yet  known  to  us  that  have  a  real  antiquity 
with  historical  records,  and  they  are  Egypt  and  Babylonia.  What  can  they  say 
for  themselves,  and  docs  either  claim  to  furnish  the  beginning  of  human  history? 

So  far  as  yet  known,  Egyptian  history  goes  back  to  about  four  thousand  years 
before  Christ.  Babylonian  history  does  just  about  the  same.  We  actually  cannot 
tell  which  is  the  older.  It  is  curious  that  this  is  just  about  the  age  of  the  human 
race  according  to  the  biblical  history,  only  that  the  biblical  history  seems  to 
interrupt  the  historic  succession  by  a  flood  nearly  two  thousand  years  later,  which 
requires  a  fresh  beginning  of  the  human  race.  Such  a  universal  destruction  of 
human  life,  and  such  a  break  in  history,  or  such  a  new  beginning,  Egyptian  history 
knows  nothing  of,  and  indeed  forbids.  Babylonian  history  knows  as  little  of  it, 
and  equally  forbids  it,  only  knowing  it  as  a  myth. 

But  leaving  out  mere  mythical  poetry,  such  as  the  creation  myths  of  Babylonia, 
we  ask  with  the  deepest  interest  what  were  the  earliest  races  that  inhabited  Baby- 
lonia and  Egypt,  and  were  they  indigenous,  or  did  they  come  from  some  other 
region?  Very  little  that  is  really  new  has  very  lately  come  to  us  in  answer  to 
this  question  from  Babylonia.  We  know  that  nearly  six  thousand  years  ago 
there  were  in  that  region  two  different  races  of  men,  one  which  we  may  call 
Turanian,  or  Kushite,  or  Eassite,  or  Tartar,  all  meaning  something  Mongolian, 
which  appears  to  have  been  the  older,  and  the  other  Semitic.  It  was  then  just 
as  it  is  to-day,  wlien  both  the  Turkish  and  the  Arab  races  and  languages  are 
found  in  the  same  region,  with  the  Persian  Aryan  added  as  the  representative 
of  the  third  great  linguistic  family.  Prom  the  earliest  times  we  can  reach,  the 
two  races,  Mongolian  and  Semitic,  alternated  in  ruling  over  Babylonia.  The  later 
Mongolian  invasions  came  from  the  East,  from  Persia ;  but  whether  the  earliest 
Mongolian  inhabitants  also  came  from  the  East,  nobody  knows. 
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It  is  only  witliin  the  last  year  that  some  frcsli  and  important  light  on  the  origin 
of  the  Egyptians  has  conic  to  the  knowle<lgo  of  8(*h()l:irs.  We  have  been  in  tLe 
habit  of  speaking  of  tlie  Egyptian  culture  as  indigenous,  and  so  doubtless  it  was 
for  the  most  \vxri ;  but  it  now  seems  almost  proved  that  the  earliest  known  rulers 
of  Egypt  were  not  of  Egyptian  origin,  and  that  they  1)rought  some  seeds  of  cul- 
ture with  them  when  they  invaded  the  valley  of  the  Nile.  First,  as  tlio  readers  of 
TiiK  HoHiLKTic  Uevikw  Imvc  been  informed.  Professor  Ilommel,  of  Munich, 
announced  two  yesirs  ago  as  the  result  of  his  comparison  of  the  mythology  of  the 
two  countries  that  the  l>eginningH  of  Egyptian  history  were  later  tlian  tliose  of 
Babylonia.  Now,  Mr.  Petrie's  latest  discH>veries  indicate  that  Egypt  was  settled 
by  inunigrauts  from  Arabia,  or  at  least  received  its  earliest  civilization  from  that 
direction. 

For  a  long  time  the  oldest  known  historical  monument  of  Egypt  has  been  the 
Pyramid  of  Si*nefru.  who  was  the  father  of  the  1)uilder  of  the  gn*at  pyramid  of 
Khufu,  or  Cheops,  of  tlie  fourth  dynasty.  But  it  was  evident  that  tliere  must 
have  been  a  considerable  history  before  these  wonderful  constructions  could  have 
been  maile.  Already  the  arts  wen*  well  develojM'd — that  of  tlie  muson,  the  weaver, 
the  painter,  and  the  sculptor.  The  oldest  lKx>k  in  the  world,  ** Tlie  l^Iaxiras  of 
Ptah-hotep,  "*  goes  back  very  nearly  to  tliis  time,  and  it  teaches  admirably  the  best 
lessons  of  morality  and  religion. 

According  to  the  ancient  Egyptian  traditions,  the  gods  Amen,  Ilorus,  Hother, 
and  Bes,  came  fn)m  the  sacreil  laud  of  Punt,  or  southwestern  Arabia,  including 
the  opjwsitc  Somali  caast,  and  occupied  the  lower  Nile  valley.  It  was  from  this 
settlement  that  ^lencs,  the  first  of  the  Pharaohs,  originated,  and  he  founded  the 
earlier  Egyptian  capital  at  This. 

There  was  but  one  route,  by  way  of  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  by  which  such  a 
ioumey  could  have  been  made,  and  acconlingly  Prof.  Flinders  Petrie  devoted 
his  time  last  year  to  the  explonition  of  this  region,  excavating  the  Nile  termina- 
tion of  this  road  at  Koptos.  the  modem  Kuft,  hoping  to  tind  traces  of  these 
primitive  settlers.  The  site  had  never  before  l>een  excavated,  and  tlie  results 
convinced  him  that  tliere  was  truth  in  the  tradition  that  the  lirst  settlers  had  come 
by  this  road. 

Among  other  things.  Professor  Petrie  found  fragments  of  a  vase  containing  the 
cartouche  of  Cheops.  This  proved  that  the  town  existed  as  far  back  as  8,700  b.o. 
There  were  other  relics  of  dynasties  nearly  as  old.  besides  the  less  important  ob- 
jects reaching  down  to  comparatively  modem  times.  But  below  all  these  relics 
of  a  historical  period,  on  a  bed  of  alluvial  clay,  were  found  some  antiquities 
unlike  anything  previously  discovered,  and  which  arc  older  than  the  pyramids 
of  Seuefru  and  Cheops. 

The  most  important  of  these  were  the  pieces  of  three  great  monolithic  statues, 
thirteen  feet  high,  of  a  primitive  character,  such  as  must  auti^dat^;  the  fine  cut  stone 
stiitues  of  Egyptian  kings  hitherto  known.  They  are  very  rude— great  columns, 
we  might  say,  split  out  of  limestone  or  red  granite — and  l>ear  on  them  no  mark  of 
the  chisel.  They  are  simply  hammered  out  into  a  rude  representation  of  the 
human  form.  The  hair  and  beard  are  thus  indicated,  but  there  is  no  suggestion 
of  a  face.  Where  the  face  would  l)e  there  are  five  holes  made,  evidently  to  fasten 
on  thereby  the  wooden  mask  which  represented  the  face.  The  hands  and  arms 
are  rudely  delineated.  Around  the  waist  is  a  girdle,  with  a  llap  hanging  down 
at  the  side,  precisely  as  in  the  oldest  Babylonian  representations  of  Gilgamesh, 
or  Nimrod.  On  the  sides  of  the  figures  arc  various  objects  rudely  sculptured  in 
relief,  of  which  the  most  important  is  the  fetish  pole  of  the  god  Khem,  or  Min,  of 
whom  these  were  doubtless  tlie  statues.  Among  other  objects  there  figured  in 
relief  are  the  gazelle,  elephant,  ostrich,  hyena,  and  bull.  These  figures  are  very 
much  like  some  very  archaic  representiitions  of  these  animals  found  by  Mr.  Petrie 
at  Silsie,  and  by  M.  Golcnischeir  at  Wady  Ilummamat.  just  over  the  Egyptian 
border,  and  serve  to  indicate  Die  iiMite  by  which  the  settlera  caiue. 
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These  statues  are  those  of  the  local  god  Min,  but  they  much  resemble  the  familiar 
ones  of  the  god  Bes,  who  to  the  later  times  wore  the  mask,  and  they  are  Just  a 
step  removed  from  the  fetish  stone  gods  of  Arabia. 

Connected  with  these  statues,  and  in  the  sacred  enclosure,  was  found  a  consid- 
erable quanity  of  very  archaic  pottery  made  of  coarse  Nile  mud,  but  carefully 
faced  with  a  polish  of  red  hematite.  The  figures  on  the  pottery  are  carefully 
modeled,  with  correct  anatomical  details.  The  work  is  earlier  than  the  fourth 
dynasty  (that  of  Cheops,  3, 700  b.  c. ) ,  as  is  shown,  says  W.  St.  Chad  Boscawen, 
by  the  cord  on  the  collar  of  a  dog,  precisely  similar  to  that  on  a  hieroglyph  of  tlie 
earliest  date  that  went  out  of  use  in  the  time  of  the  fourth  dynjisty.  These  clay 
objects  give  us  a  period  of  plastic  art  anterior  to  the  developed  stone  sculpture  of 
Egypt,  and  explain  some  of  the  strange  conventionalities  in  that  art,  which  imi- 
tated the  earlier  statues  of  clay. 

All  this  is  not  absolutely  convincing  that  the  earliest  Egyptians  came  from 
Arabia,  and  thus  it  may  be  from  still  farther  East,  perhaps  even  from  as  far  us 
Babylonia.  But  it  is  proved  that  the  earliest  known  remains  in  Egypt,  those 
which  go  back  of  the  most  ancient  monuments  of  the  fourth  dynasty,  are  found 
close  to  where  the  ancient  road  from  Arabia  enters  into  Egypt,  and  that  tliey 
have  peculiar  Arabian  characteristics.  The  old  tradition  is  made  more  probable, 
which  represented  the  earliest  gods  of  Egypt  as  having  come  from  the  land  of 
Punt,  and  so  in  the  evidence  agrees  with  the  biblical  tradition,  which  places  the 
origin  of  the  human  race  not  in  Africa,  but  in  Asia. 


SERMONIC    SECTION. 


SPISXTUAL  OEZLrBEN  OF  GOD. 

By  Rev.  G.  A.  Neepp  [LxmiERAN], 
Santa  Ffe,  N.  Mbx. 

•*  And  the  child  grew  and  waxed  strong  in 
spirit,  filled  with  wisdom,  and  the  grace 
of  Qod  was  upon  Ilim, " — Luke  ii.  40. 

The  New  Testament  does  not  tell  us 
much  of  the  early  life  of  Jesus.  The 
story  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  is  simply 
but  graphically  told  by  each  holy  writer 
in  his  own  words,  inspired  by  the  same 
love  to  this,  their  Saviour.  Jesus  goes 
as  a  child  to  Nazareth .  We  hear  nothing 
more  until  we  read  the  so- pleasant  story 
of  our  text.  Here  we  catch  a  glimpse 
of  the  life  of  our  Lord  which  is  of  un> 
told  value.  We  have  here  one  of  the 
many  priceless  pearls  which  glisten  in 
the  diadem  of  the  life  of  Christ.  Hav- 
ing Uicse  words  we  need  no  such  mira- 
cle-working child  as  the  so-called  New 
Testament  Apocrypha  would  tell  us 
about  in  their  extraordinary  stories,  be- 
cause we  have  here  an  epitome  of  His 
life  at  home  with  His  parents,  until  He 


stepped  out  into  the  world  to  accom- 
plish the  work  of  His  Heavenly  Father, 
as  the  Redeemer  of  the  world,  which 
fully  satisfies  all  rational  expectations. 

Jesus  grew,  that  is  what  is  first  told 
us.  How  very  simple  this  statement 
— yet  how  true!  Whatever  is  God's 
will  is  natural  and  true,  and  so  it  is 
natural  and  true  for  a  man  to  grow. 
But  do  not  underrate  this  truth  because 
it  is  a  natural  truth,  one  inherent  in 
nature!  We  mostly  regard  only  the 
supernatural  and  miraculous  worthy  of 
especial  attention.  But  with  God  it  is 
different ;  for  Him  it  is  natural  to  do 
wonders,  as  the  Psalmist  says :  **  Thou 
art  the  God  that  doeth  wonders!" 
Whatsoever  God  does  is  wondrous! 
So  it  is  likewise  wondrous  that  we 
grow.  God  formed  man  out  of  the 
dust  of  the  ground  and  breathed  into 
him  the  breath  of  life,  man  became  a 
living  soul,  and  because  he  is  a  living 
soul  he  grows.  Is  not  all  this  a  natural 
wonder? 

**  The  child  grew. "  How  wonderful 
this  body  of  ours  is!  **!  will  praise 
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Thee.  I  am  fearfully,  wonilcrfully 
made ;  marvelous  are  Thy  works, " 
says  the  Oue  Humlrc<l  and  Thirty- 
uiuth  Ps:dm.  ]>'t  iis  not  Ik*  come  so 
earthly  and  llt'slily  as  to  forget  that 
it  was  the  living  GihI  above  who 
formed  us. 

The  child  Jesus,  no  doubt,  ri'nlized 
this;  it  was  the  tlrst  step  towuRls  a 
hiter  reali/ati(m  of  the  thought  that  Ik* 
must  Im.'  alnnit  1 1  is  Fatlicr's  eoneeins. 
If  Ilr  did  not  know  that  \h\  gn'W,  He 
could  know  notliing  of  His  Father. 

Oh.  how  many  propU*  live  day  by 
dav  without  R-ali/.inL?  tliat  tlirv  have  a 
Father  in  hraven,  A\it!iout  easting  a 
hingh"  glance  heavenward  in  a  spirit  of 
asking,  or  in  that  of  thankfulness  !  Liet 
n<»t  tliis  be  said  uf  thee,  th(»u  who  pn)- 
fcssest  to  Ih^  a  Christian.  If  you  really 
Im'  a  Christian,  then  make  this  first  step 
— acknowledge  the  goodness  of  your 
Father  in  heaven  who  gives  you,  day  by 
day,  out  of  His  lK)untiful  hand,  food 
and  raiment,  health  and  comfort,  l)e- 
cause  he  wishes  to  make  you  feel  your- 
self more*  and  more  his  own  dear  child. 
Thus  we  siK)U  learn  to  be  no  mon; 
earthly,  iidiabited  by  the  lusts  and  de- 
sires of  this  llesh.  but  become,  like  Him, 
spiritual  and  godly.  What  has  l>een 
to  us.  as  children  of  the  world,  an  in- 
comprehensible miracle  and  wonder, 
will  now  Ik'  something  (piite  natund  : 
we  will  become  the  spiritual  children 
of  God. 

Allow  me  to  ask  you  the  monotonous 
question:  ** Are  you  a  child  of  God?" 
If  not,  how  you  can  becrome  such — if 
so,  how  you  can  remain  one — that  shall 
be  the  subject  of  our  discourse.  May 
G<k1  grant  us  His  blessing! 

Are  you  a  cliild  of  God  ?  I  put  the 
question  to  each  one  of  you.  But 
you  ask:  What  is  a  chiM  of  Go<l? 
Then  once  more  I  ask :  15 ut  how  are 
children  made?  They  arc  not  made, 
thev  are  born,  vou  sav.  Yes,  when 
God  calls  them  out  (»f  darkness  and 
death  a  soul  is  born  to  eternal  light  1 
But  how  does  Got!  do  this?  vou  whis- 
per.  Gradually  and  slowly  he  takes 
the  fonn  of  clay,  and  breathes  into  it 


the  breath  of  life,  and  man  becomes  a 
living  soul.  This  clod  of  earth  is  the 
natural  man.  When,  through  the  al- 
mighty Word,  the  spirit  of  God  begins 
to  work,  then  the  spiritual  man  begins 
to  grow.  And  this  growing  is  seen 
outwanily,  t(H).  To  grow  means  more 
than  eating,  drinking,  and  sleeping. 
All  of  this  is  necessjiry.  Tlie  Chris- 
tian, more  than  any  man,  is  capable  to 
live  rightly,  <*.<'.,  so  to  eat,  so  to  drink, 
and  so  to  work  an<l  rc^st,  that  it  will  be 
most  conducive  to  his  IxHlily  health. 
"Sound  IxMly,  souud  mind!^  is  also 
true  in  the  nOigious  si)herc.  Rut  more 
than  this.  To  the  Christian  must  be 
law-giving  :  -  Know  ye  that  your  boiiy 
is  tlie  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  you, 
which  you  have  of  God ;  you  arc  not 
your  own**  (1  Cor.  vi.  19,  20).  The 
aim  of  the  child  of  God  is  to  be  the 
clean  vehicle  of  the  Holy  Spirit  within 
him.  How  c:m  a  clean  spirit  live  in  an 
unckran  house?  Must  not  the  house  be 
swept  and  garnished  before  it  can  be  a 
dwelling  of  the  pure  and  good  mes- 
senger of  God? 

Then  the  Spirit  of  God,  taking  pos- 
session of  a  man,  patterns  everything 
after  the  likeness  of  God.     Daily  taught 
by  the  Sj^irit  is  the  man  whose  dwelling 
he  is.     Only  so,  my  Christian  brother, 
can  you  wander  in  this  unclean  world 
and  1h'  kept  clean  and  undetilcd.    Then 
the  bl(KKi  of  Christ  is  a  daily  sacrifice 
to  you,  cleansing  you  from  sin,  wick- 
edness,    unrighteousness,    unholiness. 
Then  will  you  shine  as  a  light  ha  this 
world.     That  means  that  in  matters  of 
natural  import  3'ou  shidl  be  able  to  give 
potent  advice.     The  mineral  life,   the 
plant  life,  the  animal  life,  shall  be  open 
to  you.      Because   you    love    Christ, 
above  all  earthly  wisdom  the  best  knowl- 
edge, because  you  understand  heavenly 
things,  you  sliall  also  comprehend,  by 
diligent  study,  in  the  light  of  Scrip- 
ture truth,  also  the  earthly  things,  as 
Jesus  Himself  told  the  Pharisee  Kloo- 
denms,  who  came  to  llim  by  night.     I 
go  farther :  your  face  even,  that  window 
of  your  soul,  will  express  that  you  are 
loving  the  Lord  and  Creator  of  tbis 
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beautiful  world.  This  may  be  seen  in 
the  days  of  your  health,  in  your  phys- 
ique, in  the  manner  in  which  you  take 
care  of  your  body.  But  also  in  the 
days  of  your  weakness  and  sickness, 
your  body  will  be  able  to  radiate  the 
transparent  glory  of  the  Lord  over  life 
and  death  within  you.  In  you  will  be 
running  that  stream  of  life  wliich  never 
suffers  death.  Then  you  will  not  waste 
nor  squander  the  gifts  of  God,  either 
in  time  of  plenty  or  in  tlie  time  of 
meager  years,  you  will  always  have  a 
morsel  for  the  poor,  a  coat  for  the  shiv- 
ering brother,  a  cold  drop  of  water  to 
allay  the  thirst  of  the  wanderer,  a  penny 
or  two  for  the  holy  cause  of  the  church 
militant  here  on  earth.  The  spirit  of 
the  Lord  will  also  teach  you,  as  a  child 
of  God,  to  preserve  this  eartlily,  tran- 
sient life  to  the  service  of  your  heavenly 
king,  you  shall  learn  to  take  the  proper 
care  of  your  person,  not  to  expose  your- 
self unnecessarily,  but  to  increase  the 
gift  of  health  which  you  hold  as  a 
pound  from  the  Master's  hand.  You 
can  bravely  defend  others  also,  when 
such  is  demanded,  a  thousimd  times 
better  than  a  cowardly  slave  of  his 
passions  and  lusts.  Thus  you  will  learn 
to  be  a  defender  of  the  dearest  rights 
upon  earth. 

This  growing  is  of  a  twofold  nature. 
It  is  a  growth  upward  and  a  growth 
downward  ;  up  into  the  heavens,  down 
into  the  earth.  Growing  upward,  you 
shall  quaff  in  the  delicious  breath  of 
God  and  hear  His  voice,  you  shall  drink 
in  His  bounty  and  emit  the  perfume  of 
His  love ;  growing  downward  into  the 
soil  of  humanity  you  shall  strike  your 
loving  roots,  full  with  nourishment,  out 
and  out,  until  they  meet  other  friendly 
roots  and  become  stronger  and  stronger, 
a  mainstay  in  the  soil,  a  salt  in  the 
earth. 

This  thought  suggests  another  which 
allow  me  to  mention.  If  we  are  living 
members  of  Christ,  then  our  children, 
some  time  or  another,  must  become 
Christ's.  As  they  sit  around  the  fam- 
ily table,  80  they  also  ought  to  be 
guests  at  the  table  of  the  Lord ;  they 


ought  to  belong  to  the  family  of  Christ's 
saints.  If  this  is  not  so — why  not? 
liead  in  the  Old  Testament  about  Job : 
"  When  the  days  of  feasting  were  about 
going  to  an  end,  then  Job  sent  and  sac- 
rificed and  rose  up  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  offered  burnt-offering  to  the 
number  of  them  all,  for  Job  said:  'It 
may  be  that  my  sous  have  sinned  and 
cursed  God  in  their  hearts. '  Thus  did 
Job  continually.  "  Are  you  such  priests 
before  God,  carrying  before  His  throne 
the  souls  of  your  loved  ones  or  lost 
ones  ?  Have  you  ever  watched  children 
play  together?  How  interested  they 
are  in  the  actions  of  each  other,  how 
sorry  one  is  for  the  other  if  it  should 
happen  to  suffer  by  some  accident,  how 
sincere  in  its  expressions  of  regret  for 
such  an  afflicted  one  t  Let  us  learn 
from  this  that,  as  children  of  God,  we 
must  learn  to  care  for  each  other  in  a 
godly  spirit,  for  the  farthest,  for  the 
nearest  of  our  relatives,  our  brethren, 
on  this  sinful  earth.  Let  a  father  ask 
pardon  for  his  erring  daughter,  let  a 
mother  pray  for  her  wandering  son,  let 
the  loving  son  weep  repentance  for  his 
careless  mother,  and  a  living  daughter 
keep  on  hoping  for  her  spiritually  dead 
father.  Let  every  redeemed  soul  upon 
the  wide  world  hope  and  labor  and  pray 
for  these  who  are  not  yet  children  of 
God,  until  the  earth  is  filled  with  glory  I 
But  also  a  word  to  the  children.  How 
can  you  become  more  like  your  elder 
brother  Christ?  By  learning,  like  Him, 
to  obey  those  that  love  you  dearly 
— and  those  that  love  you  not — ay, 
even  those  that  hate  you.  You  must, 
like  the  child  Jesus,  become  a  little 
child  of  God  I  Seek  Him  early  on 
your  pathway,  learn  to  love  your  Christ 
while  you  walk  with  Him,  confiding 
in  Him,  your  hand  in  His,  as  only  the 
childlike  spirit  can.  Love  that  com- 
mences early  hardly  ever  fails.  No 
love  that  is  thus  placed  is  ever  lost. 
How  consoling  the  thought  must  be  to 
thee,  thou  beloved  little  one,  that  Christ 
knows  thy  little  heart  with  all  its  wick- 
edness and  malice,  but  also  with  all  its 
honest,  costly  love. 
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Let  us  grow  thus  in  our  natural  rela- 
tions to  G(k1  our  Futlicr  in  keeping 
tlic  natural  laws  of  obedience  and  love 
to  G(xl  and  our  fellow  men,  through 
the  power  of  llim  who  grew  in  these 
relations  from  the  sUirting  point  of  Ilis 
life.  In  Him  lived  the  Spirit  of  God, 
and  therefore  He  was  the  Life  and 
Light  of  men.  Then  we  shall  attain 
more  fully  the  ideal  of  a  true  man.  As 
we  grow  up  let  the  expression,  **  gn>wn 
up"  unply  that  we  have  ret«ived  the 
knowledg(f  to  live  acnrording  to  the  laws 
of  our  Heavenly  Father.  May  we  grow 
in  iKHlily  strengtli,  in  power  and  in 
courage,  but  also  not  be  lacking  in 
sympathy,  kindness,  and  love.  \i  the 
bohlest  and  bravest  of  creatures  in  the 
animal  kingdom,  the  lion,  d(K's  at  times 
combine  these  qualities,  let  not  such  an 
example  in  a  sphere  beneath  us  put  to 
shame  those  that  call  tliemselvcs  chil- 
dren of  God. 

n.  Until  now  wo  have  been  medi- 
tating upon  our  natural  relations  to 
God  as  our  Father,  and  although  there 
can  be  no  power  in  the  natural  sphere, 
if  there  be  none  accompanying  it  in  the 
spiritual  one,  yet  our  discourse  has 
mainly  dwelt  on  the  natural  path  of 
man  as  he  walks  toward  his  Father  in 
heaven,  whom  he  does  not  yet  fully 
know  as  such.  Let  us  now  consider 
more  closely  that  aspect  of  man  which 
brings  him  into  that  dearest  relation  to 
his  Heavenly  Father  after  he  has 
grown  to  undersUmd  his  relation  to 
him  more  fully  even  than  already  con- 
sidered— I  mean  that  of  a  spiritual  child 
of  God,  with  all  tlie  prerogatives  of  a 
son  and  heir. 

It  has  not  only  been  said  that  the 
child  grew,  but  furthennore,it  is  stated, 
that  He  waxed  strong  in  spirit.  But 
that  also  seems  natural— yes,  to  a  cer- 
tain degree.  Man  has  not  only  a  body, 
but  also  a  soul  and  a  spirit,  and  as 
every  part  of  the  boily  grows  with  age — 
the  blood,  the  bones,  the  tissues,  and 
the  organs — so  also  the  inner  power  of 
man,  his  soul-life  and  his  spirit- life, 
must  grow.  It  is  not  only  said  of 
Jesus  that  He  grew  and  waxed  strong 


in  spirit,  but  in  the  preceding  chapter 
we  read  the  stimc  of  John  the  BaptlBt : 
**  And  the  child  grew  and  waxed  strong 
in  spirit,  and  was  in  the  desert  till  tlie 
day  of  liis  showing  unto  Israel. "  Where 
the  intellect  doe«  not  keep  pace  with 
the  bodily  growth  of  a  person,  we 
8i)eak  of  an  abnormal  condition.  Each 
man  has  received  some  gifts  from  €k)d» 
some  pound,  whicli  is  to  be  increased, 
not  harboHKi  away.  As  in  every  otlier 
sense  of  the  word  of  the  Baptist,  ^^A 
man  cim  receive  nothing  except  it  be 
given  to  him  of  heaven"  (John  iii.  27). 
So  we  are  to  use  our  **  natural  talents,  ** 
like  the  bodily  gifts,  for  the  glory  of 
His  name.  By  gynmastic  exercise  we 
tmin  our  body  to  become  stronger,  and 
by  using  our  intellectual  capacities 
these  powers  of  the  soul  grow  wider 
and  fuller.  But  if  these  same  gifts  are 
not  continually  placed  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  power  from  on  high,  they 
may  prove  as  much  a  curse  as  a  bless- 
ing, when  used  rightly.  How  often 
men  employ  their  education,  which  is 
but  an  exercising  of  the  mental  poten- 
cies, in  a  wrong  way,  and  have  their 
energies  misdirected  into  a  channel 
where  the  plentiful  supply  becomes 
stagnant  and  liarmful.  For  this  reason 
one  sees  so  many  "  wrecked  talents, "  so 
that  the  Christian  philanthropist  often 
sheds  tears  of  deepest  anguish,  behold- 
ing ruins  of  what  might  otlicrwise  have 
been  ornaments  to  human  society,  and  a 
towering  castle  if  placed  on  the  strong- 
hold and  firm  rock  of  Christianity,  to 
staud  up  and  shine  a  beacon -light  to 
the  world. 

Some  time  ago  a  man  whose  name  I 
need  only  mention  to  you  and  you  will 
then  know  what  is  the  spirit  that  pos- 
sesses him,— I  refer  to  Col.  Robert  In- 
gersoU — made  some  very  flippant  re- 
marks about  Christianity.  This  man 
seems  to  take  delight  in  destroying  the 
structure  raised  by  God  Hhnself ,  try- 
ing to  wrest  down  from  its  stronghold 
God's  covenant  with  his  people.  He 
said  that  when  Mr.  Moody  was  on  the 
ship  Spree,  in  mid-ocean,  in  the  time 
of  a  great  storm,  that  ship,  as  Mr. 
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Moody  stated,  was  saved  by  prayer; 
but  when  the  steamer  JSbrdland,  some 
time  ago,  was  in  the  same  plight,  some 
gentlemen  whiled  away  Uieir  trouble 
with  a  game  of  poker.  This  gives  the 
Colonel  a  chance  to  remark,  since  both 
ships  were  saved,  poker  has  the  same 
effect  with  God  as  prayer.  It  is  really 
blasphemous  to  make  such  a  remark, 
and  yet  there  may  be  thousands  of  care- 
less, non-thinking  men  to-day  who 
are  willing  to  applaud  such  an  ignorant, 
worthless  talk,  if  the  talker  is  only 
known  to  them  as — what  they  call — a 
**  brainy  man.  "  We  will  not  comment  on 
this  remark.  Every  Christian  believer 
can  upset  it  with  only  a  few  true  words, 
and  Robert  Ingersoll  the  next  morning, 
after  he  had  slept  off  the  sarcastic  state 
of  his  then  sordid  mind,  after  some 
consideration  with  the  mind  which 
Qod  gave  him,  would  probably  have 
blushed  for  having  let  such  a  venom- 
ous word  escape  his  unclean  lips.  But 
it  Just  shows  what  a  man  is  liable  to 
do  and  to  utter  who  stands  not  under 
the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  no 
matter  how  cultured  the  human  intel- 
lect of  that  man  may  be.  If  he  is  not 
tutored  by  Qod  Himself  through  Christ, 
these  words  of  Christ  prove  true :  **  Out 
of  the  heart** — that  is  out  of  the  heart 
of  the  naturally  tutored  man — **  pro- 
ceed evil  thoughts,  murders,  adulteries, 
fornications,  thefts,  false  witness,  blas- 
phemies; these  defile  a  man"  (Matt. 
XV.  20) .  Oh,  that  we  might  learn  not 
to  kick  at  the  thorn,  but  endure  it  until 
there  shall  appear  so  many  roses 
around  it,  untLt  we  shall  have  learned 
that  it  is  necessary  in  order  to  bring 
about  good  I  This  thorn  against  our 
flesh  is  the  Word  of  God— indeed,  like  a 
hammer  that  casts  apart  the  rocks,  and 
like  a  sword,  two-edged,  piercing  even 
to  the  dividing  asimder  of  soul  and 
spirit,  and  of  the  joints  and  marrow — a 
discemer  of  the  thoughts  and  intents 
of  the  heart.  This  the  Word  must 
first  become  before  it  can  be  ''sweeter 
than  honey  and  the  honeycomb, "  be- 
fore we  can  say  with  the  Psalmist: 
*Thy  word  is  a  lamp  unto  my  feet, 


and  a  light  upon  my  path!"  Then 
only  we  commence  to  wax  strong  in 
the  spirit,  in  good  days  and  in  bad,  in 
rain  and  in  sunshine,  growing  stronger 
until  we  shall  have  become  Samsons  of 
faith,  when  our  inward  man  is  re- 
plenished day  by  day  by  the  living 
bread  and  the  everlasting  stream  of  life. 

As  we  become  lawgivers  in  matters 
of  health,  as  a  healthy  man  is  best  able 
to  give  advice  how  to  become  strong — 
Qladstone,  for  instance,  might  write  a 
good  treatise  on  **  How  to  Live  Long  " — 
so,  if  we  wax  strong  in  spirit  by  the 
power  of  God  overshadowing  us,  we 
shall  become  such  teachers  as  those  of 
whom  the  seer  says :  **  They  shall  shine 
as  the  brightness  of  the  firmament" 
(Dan.  xii.  3) .  And  so,  before  we  hardly 
notice  it,  we  are  filled  with  wisdom  from 
above.  Then  we  may  not  only  receive 
advice  as  to  our  spiritual  welfare  in 
happy  and  in  dark  times,  but  also 
make  happy  the  paths  of  those  aroimd 
us,  for  our  wisdom  is  life ;  we  shall  be 
able  to  "  enliven  "  everything  that  comes 
in  contact  with  us.  The  German  lan- 
guage calls  this  state  quite  appropri- 
ately that  of  being  **  Geistvoll,  "  full  of 
the  ghost  which  quickens.  We  be- 
come guides  in  knowledge,  wisdom, 
learning.  We  may  then  teach  with  imc- 
tion,  yet  with  kindness,  humility,  and 
love,  because  our  body  with  all  its 
heated  passions  will  no  more  control 
and  govern  us,  but  our  spirit,  filled 
with  the  wisdom  from  God,  will  govern 
these  abodes  of  clay,  and  make  them 
temples  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  dwellings 
of  our  Lord,  child-habitations  for  our 
Heavenly  Father. 

ni.  All  this  may  be  without  any 
overexertion  on  our  part,  just  as  the 
plant  does  nothing  more  than  receive 
that  which  it  daily  gets  and  yet  emits 
the  sweetest  perfume.  Not  by  asceti- 
cism can  we  force  ourselves  into  the 
right  relation  to  Qod,  nor  is  this  the 
wise  advice  of  our  Father.  Penalties 
placed  upon  our  bodies,  imposed  upon 
ourselves  in  the  belief  that  thereby  we 
may  appease  the  righteous  wraUi  of 
Qod,  shall  certainly  not  avail  us.    No 
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amount  of  castigation.  with  all  its 
hcathcD  accoxnpoDinients,  can  make  us 
grow  in  favor  with  God  and  man.  Not 
by  the  cutting  oft  of  the  necessary 
branches  of  life  can  we  become  plants 
bearing  beautiful  flowers.  Only  God's 
wisdom  fllliug  us  with  truth  and  right- 
eousness, coming  to  us  in  our  daily 
paths,  as  we  grow  toward  Him  in  love — 
in  one  word,  the  grace  of  God  alone 
can  make  us  children  of  God,  and, 
af Ut  we  become  such,  retain  us  in  this 
dearest  relationship  to  the  Heavenly 
Father.  God's  love  is  the  first  initia- 
tive. Christ  loved  us  first,  therefore  wo 
also  must  love,  as  the  Apostle  of  Love 
has  said  so  truly  and  beautifully.  The 
love  which  we  feel  towartl  the  Father  of 
our  Christ,  toward  our  Elder  Brother 
Himself,  and  in  Him  to  all  our  fellow- 
brethren,  is  the  highest  wisdom,  after 
all. 

Do  you  know  what  God*s  grace  is? 
Does  the  flower  know  what  sunshine 
is?  Such  is  the  grace  of  God  to  thee. 
Does  it  not  read :  Who  maketh  His 
face  to  shine  upon  thee?  You  may  not 
always  see  and  feel  the  warm  rays  of 
the  sun,  for  the  reason  that  clouds  are 
then  obstructing  them  and  hiding  them 
from  you,  but  the  sun  is  ever  in  the 
heavens.  God's  mercy  eudurcth  for- 
ever, and  His  grace  shall  shine  upon 
tliee,  if  thou  art  the  child  of  God. 
Look  at  Jesus  as  He  hangs  on  the  cross 
for  the  sins  of  the  world.  Do  we  need 
any  assurance  that  He  was  on  obedient 
child  of  God?  Was  He  not  obedient 
unto  death,  yea  unto  the  death  on  the 
cross?  And  yet  He  cries  from  the 
deep  aloud,  and  in  great  agony :  "My 
God !  My  God  1  Why  hast  Thou  for- 
saken Me?**  But  wait,  not  long  after 
and  the  Redeemer  of  the  World  ex- 
claims with  a  cry,  astonishing  heaven 
and  earth  with  its  import  of  joy  and 
thanksgiving  for  the  victory,  "It  is 
finished!** 

God  will  surely  do  His  part.  God's 
sun  will  shine  upon  His  plant.  But 
you  must  be  His  plant.  His  sun  can- 
not bring  life  into  a  stone.  If  you  ex- 
pose the  stone  to  the  sun  on  a  warm 


summer  day,  the  stone  may  become  wo 
warm  that  it  will  bum  your  hand  to 
touch  it,  yet  no  life  can  be  generated 
in  that  stone  no  matter  how  warm  the 
sun  may  shine.  You  must  be  a  child 
of  God  if  you  wish  to  grow,  If  you 
want  to  enjoy  a  spirit  made  strong.  If 
the  grace  of  God  is  to  shine  on  you. 
But  if  you  are  such  a  one,  bom  of  the 
Spirit  of  God,  then  all  your  underta- 
kings shall  prosper.  **  Whatsoever  he 
doeth  shall  prosper.  **  80  says  the 
Psalmist  of  the  righteous,  and  un- 
doubtedly he  knew  what  he  was  saying. 

Let  us,  in  quietude  and  humility,  i>a- 
ticntly  wait  fur  the  Lord,  even  when 
the  storm-clouds  hang  blackest  over 
our  heads.  The  grace  of  God  shall  ahine 
upon  His  children.  **For  the  moun- 
tains shaU  dei^art,  and  the  hills  be  re- 
moved; but  My  kindness  shall  not 
depart  from  thee,  neither  shall  the 
covenant  of  My  peace  be  removed,  saith 
the  Lord,  that  hath  mercy  on  thee  1  ** 
(Isa.  liv.  10). 

Are  we  such  children  of  God?  Do 
we  stand  in  this  covenant  relation  to 
our  Heavenly  Father  through  Christ 
our  Lord?  Let  us  follow  Him  and 
learn  from  Him  obedience,  such  obedi- 
ence that  we  can  say  at  last,  "  Not  my 
will,  but  Thine  be  done.  "  If  we  thus 
follow  Christ,  if  we  allow  Him  to  lead 
us  to  His  Father  and  to  our  Father, 
learning  daily  the  lesson  He  would 
teach  us,  then  we  shall  be  and  shall  re- 
main the  children  of  God's  choice ;  we 
shall  be  precious  in  His  sight.  The 
aged  Apostle  John,  it  is  told  us,  when 
too  old  and  feeble  to  walk  on  foot  into 
the  assembly  of  the  congregation,  kept 
admonishing  it  in  these  words :  "Little 
children,  love  one  another!"  Loving 
God  with  all  our  heart,  strength,  soul, 
and  mind,  and  our  neighbors  as  our- 
selves, means  to  place  body,  soul,  and 
spirit  at  the  command  of  God's  Spirit 
and  at  the  control  of  Christ.  This  let 
us  daily,  in  a  spirit  of  prayer,  leam 
anew.  From  the  Father  in  Heaven. 
through  the  resurrected  Christ,  will 
we  receive  heavenly  wisdom,  so  that 
we  may  grow  in  body,  even  In  visible 
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outward  form  into  full-grown  men  and 
women;  that  we  may  wax  strong  in 
spirit;  that  at  all  times  the  grace  of 
God  be  resting  on  us.  Thus  we  shall  be- 
come daily  more  like  our  Christ,  until 
at  last  we  shall  throw  off  this  earthly 
chrysalis  and  soar  up  into  that  higher 
region,  where  we  shall  reign  with  Him 
whom  we  love,  because  we  are  His  in- 
heritance in  a  world  without  end  1 

O  Jesus,  Thou  the  beauty  art  of  augel-worlds 

above; 
Thy  name  is  music  to  the  heart,  encbanting 

it  with  love. 
O  Jesus,  King  of  Earth  and  Heaven;  our 

Life  and  joy— to  Thee 
Be  honor,    thanks,    and    blessings    given 

through  all  eternity  1 


THE  AO0N7  ZN  QETESEXANE. 

A  Communion  Sebmon  bt  J.  C.  Jack- 
son, D.D.  (Mbthodibt  Episcopal), 
Jebbet  Ctty,  N.  J. 

And  He  tcent  forward  a  little  and  fell 
an  His  face,  and  prayed,  saying,  0  My 
Father,  if  it  he  pomble,  let  this  cup 
pass  away  from  Me;  nevertheless,  not 
as  I  wiU,  but  as  Thou  wilt. — Matt. 
xxvi.  89. 

As  an  introduction  to  the  study  of 
this  verse,  let  us  read  the  entire  para- 
graph of  which  it  is  a  part. 

**  Then  cometh  Jesus  with  them  imto 
a  place  called  Gethsemane,  and  saith 
unto  the  disciples,  Sit  ye  here,  while 
I  go  and  pray  yonder.  And  He  took 
V7ith  Him  Peter  and  the  two  sons  of 
^bedee,  and  began  to  be  sorrowful 
and  very  heavy.  Then  saith  He  unto 
them.  My  soul  is  exceeding  sorrowful, 
even  unto  death :  tarry  ye  here,  and 
v^atch  with  Mc.  And  He  went  a  little 
further,  and  fell  on  His  face  and  prayed, 
^ying,  O  My  Father,  if  it  be  possible, 
M  this  cup  pass  from  Me ;  neverthe- 
less, not  as  I  will,  but  as  thou  wilt. 
And  He  cometh  linto  the  disciples,  and 
dndeth  them  asleep,  and  saith  unto 
f*eter.  What,  could  ye  not  watch  with 
Me  one  hour?  Watcii  and  pray,  that 
ye  enter  not  into  temptation ;  the  spirit 
indeed  is  willing,  but  the  flesh  is  weak. 
He  went  away  again  the  second  time 


and  prayed,  saying,  O  My  Father,  if 
this  cup  may  not  pass  away  from  Me, 
except  I  diink  it.  Thy  will  be  done. 
And  He  came  and  found  them  asleep 
again:  for  their  eyes  were  heavy.  And 
He  left  them,  and  went  away  again, 
and  prayecf  the  third  time,  saying  the 
same  words.  Then  cometh  He  to  His 
disciples,  and  saith  unto  them.  Sleep 
on  now,  and  take  your  rest ;  behold, 
the  hour  is  at  hand,  and  the  Son  of 
Man  is  betrayed  into  the  hands  of 
sinners.  Rise,  let  us  be  going ;  behold 
he  is  at  hand  that  doth  betray  Me  1 " 

There  is  one  note  pervades  all  this 
section — a  sound  of  agony  :  **  Began  to 
be  sorrowful  and  sore  troubled. "  **  My 
soul  is  exceeding  sorrowful,  even  unto 
death,  "  and  the  thrice  repeated  prayer : 
"O  My  Father,  if  it  be  possible,  let 
this  cup  pass  away  from  Me. "  These 
tokens  of  a  superhuman  grief  smite 
upon  the  heart  like  the  strokes  of  a 
fimeral  knell.  As  we  hear  them,  it  is 
as  if  we  too  enter  the  Gethsemane 
shadow  and  feel  its  gloom  within  our 
spirits. 

We  raise  for  our  conmiimion  medita- 
tion a  single  question:  What  is  the 
secret  of  the  Saviour's  sorrow?  We 
confine  ourselves  to  it  and  to  some  asso- 
ciated thoughts. 

I.  It  has  been  said  by  some  that  this 
agony  arose  from  the  Father  giving  up 
the  Son  to  the  power  of  His  enemies, 
so  that  they  were  now  able  to  "do 
unto  Him  whatsoever  they  listed  " — that 
Christ  shrank  from  being  exposed  to 
this  God-opposed  will,  and  from  the 
loss  of  all  manifestations  of  the  Father's 
love  and  presence,  which  this  abandon- 
ment involved. 

Doubtless  the  fact  that  Christ  was 
now  subjected  to  the  will  of  His  ene- 
mies contributed  an  element  of  His 
deep  sadness.  And  that  these  enemies 
should  be  His  own  countrymen,  that 
they  should  be  dragging  Him  to  a 
heathen  tribunal,  and  that  this  pagan 
court  should  assume  to  have  jurisdic- 
tton  In  qjiifl^  matters  instead  of  con- 
liiiliiCJiMHBHMtaM  province, 

iBIII^^^^PB^KMiour's  sorrow. 
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But  Uiat  IIo  felt  Himself  forsaken  by 
the  Father  and  wholly  abandoned  to  the 
will  of  His  enemies  does  not  admit  of 
proof.  Ileganling  this  moment,  as  well 
as  all  others  in  His  life,  He  had  de- 
clanMi,  "I  am  not  alone,  iK't^aiise  the 
Father  is  with  Me.  **  And  as  to  U'ing 
left  helplessly  to  the  will  of  His  ene- 
mies, did  He  not.  in  tliis  same  hour, 
say  to  Peter.  ""Thinkest  thou  not  that 
I  cannot  bestHteh  My  Father,  and  He 
shall  even  now  send  Me  more  than 
twelve  legions  of  angels?" 

Sad  He  was.  but  not  with  the  sorrow 
of  an  abandon  nun  t  by  God  to  the  un- 
rt»stnune(i  will  of  His  enemies.  Sad 
He  was  from  the  enmity  of  His  coun- 
tr}'men,  but  this  pain  d(H'S  not  measure 
all  the  depths  of  our  Saviour's  agony. 

H.  There  are  those,  again,  who  would 
explain  it  by  saying  that  our  Jx)rd 
shrank  from  the  physical  torture  and 
death  He  wtvs  about  to  encounter ;  that 
He  saw  in  long  perspective  the  instills, 
the  buffeting,  the  hours  of  suffering 
upon  the  cross,  and  the  coming  disso- 
lution of  soul  and  body,  and  that  this 
it  was  which  weighed  down  His  spirit 
with  an  unutterable  dread. 

This  dread  of  death  and  suffering 
was  assuredly  felt  by  oiw  Saviour. 
"  He  was  found  in  fashion  as  a  man.  " 
It  is  even  quite  likely,  as  the  advocates 
of  this  theory  have  urged,  that,  from 
the  very  fineness  and  perfection  of  His 
physical  organization,  the  dread  of  suf- 
fering was  greater  with  Him  than  with 
oniiuary  men.  It  is  altogether  prob- 
able, also,  that  the  idea  of  death  con- 
tained for  Him  a  nameless  horror  it 
does  not  hold  for  us.  "We  are  bom 
with  the  seeds  of  death  naturally  in  us. 
We  are  brought  nigh  to  it  continually 
by  the  experiences  of  weakness,  lan- 
guor, and  decay.  AVe  dwell  in  its  com- 
pany so  continually  that  it  has  lost  half 
its  power  to  terrify.  But  to  our  Ix)rd'8 
unsinful  nature,  and  perfect  health,  and 
abounding  youth  all  this  was  different. 
Moreover,  whenever  the  idea  of  death 
confronted  Christ,  His  mind  must  have 
reverted  to  God's  saying  to  Adam,  ** In 
the  day  that  thou  eatest  thereof,  thou 


Shalt  surely  die. "  Death  must  always 
have  appeared  to  Jesus  as  the  wages 
of  sin,  and  thus  have  gained  a  new 
dn*adfulness. 

But  we  may  admit  all  this  without 
sounding  the  measureless  abyss  of 
horror  which  the  accounts  attribute  to 
Christ.  The  narration  is  too  strong  to 
l)e  thus  exhausted  of  its  meaning.  **  All 
the  three  evangelists  appear  to  search 
for  expressions  by  which  to  describe 
the  sui>erabundance  of  tlie  sorrow,  its 
superlative,  absolute  degree.  With  this 
purpose  they  select  the  unusual  and 
]H'('uliar  terms,  ath/fioveiv^  kiSafifiua6€u^ 
a^ui'ia — terms  which  find  their  explana- 
tion in  tlie  incident  before  us  and  not 
by  means  of  mere  etymological  investi- 
gations. The  impression  which  the 
narrators  wish  to  convey  is  that  the 
witnesses  of  our  Lord's  agony  had 
never  seen  Him  wear  the  same  appear- 
ance before.  He  was  transfigured  in 
glory  once  before  them,  on  the  Mount, 
and  the  fashion  of  His  countenance  was 
altered  ;  He  was  transfigured  in  agony 
now  before  them  in  the  Garden.  They 
had  often  seen  Him  deeply  troubled, 
even  to  tears  and  sighs,  but  the  super- 
abundance of  tliis  present  sorrow  was 
new  to  them  and  far  surpassed  any- 
thing they  had  ever  noticed  in  Him 
previously.  He  appeared  to  them  as 
if  on  the  verge  of  despair  (adj/z/iM^uv),  as 
if  beside  Himself  (licda/ipoc),  as  if  He 
were  in  the  agonies  of  death  {ev  aytjvla). 
And  the  confession  which  fell  from 
Christ's  own  lips  shows  that  the  im- 
pre'ssion  made  upon  the  mind  of  the 
disciples  was  a  correct  one :  **  My  soul 
is  exceeding  sorrowful,  even  unto 
death  I"  It  was  not  a  more  fear  of 
bodily  suffering  and  death  that  extorted 
that  cry !  Jesus  did  not  fall  so  much 
below  His  own  holy  martyrs,  who  in 
after  ages  went  courageously  to  the 
rack  and  the  stake.  He  who  had  bid- 
den the  disciples  not  to  fear  them  who 
could  kill  the  body,  did  not  now  fear. 
He  who  had  told  His  followers  to  re- 
joice at  His  approaching  death,  because 
He  was  going  to  the  Father,  did  not 
the  less  Himself  rejoice. 
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ni.  No,  it  was  something  more  than 
the  dread  of  falling  into  the  power  of 
His  enemies,  and  beyond  fear  of  suf- 
fering and  death,  which  bound  our 
Saviour's  spirit  in  agony.  Tread  rev- 
erently, oh,  my  soul,  as  tbou  dost  ap- 
proach the  secret  1  The  cup  that  was 
pressed  to  His  lips  was  the  cup  of  the 
world's  woe  and  sin ;  the  burden  that 
bore  Him  down  was  the  burden  of  hu- 
manity's guilt  and  misery.  His  agony 
was  bound  up  with  the  task  of  making 
atonement  for  the  sin  of  mankind.  In 
some  manner,  now.  He  took  up  the  bur- 
den of  our  griefs,  He  carried  the  load 
of  our  sorrows,  He  was  wounded  for 
our  transgressions,  He  was  bruised  for 
our  iniquities,  the  chastisement  of  our 
peace  was  upon  Him,  and  the  Lord  laid 
upon  Him  the  iniquity  of  us  all.  This 
was  the  cup  His  Father's  hand  had 
mingled  ;  this  was  the  cup  that  was  so 
bitter. 

2.  I  shrink  from  any  arithmetical  or 
legalistic  speculations.  It  is  a  matter 
to  be  understood  by  the  devout  and 
loving  heart  rather  than  by  the  curi- 
ous, critical  intellect.  I  would  not  say, 
with  Calovius,  that  Jesus  bore  then  in 
the  Garden  **  grief  and  anguish  that 
was  truly  infernal.  "  I  would  not  de- 
clare with  Hallaz,  ''He  sustained  the 
agonies  of  hell,  in  amount  equal  to  the 
everlasting  agonies  of  the  damned. " 
I  cannot  aver  with  Luther,  **When 
Jesus  prayed  in  the  Qarden,  He  was 
truly  in 'Gehenna  and  in  hell ;  He  really 
experienced  in  His  own  person  death 
and  hell ;  we  ought  to  realize  that  He 
was  there  obliged  to  suffer  the  pain 
of  hell.  "  (Quoted  from  Steinmeyer's 
"Passion  History.")  All  this  is  too 
arithmetical.  It  pretends  to  an  exact- 
ness of  knowledge  no  man  can  have, 
since  it  is  not  revealed.  It  is  too  me- 
chanical, outward,  wooden.  I  would 
not  even  call  it,  with  Gerhard,  "the 
cup  of  wrath  and  divine  fury. "  The 
Father  was  not  angry  at  the  Son ;  He 
was  His  "well -beloved  Son,  in  whom 
He  was  well  pleased"— never,  if  possi- 
Usb  toaraobtBasiiow. 

Mj  ft?"    Why.  as 


nearly  as  I  can  express  my  thought,  I 
would  say  that  Jesus  now  assumed  our 
burden,  felt  our  shame,  and  bore  our 
sin  by  entering  into  it  by  the  power 
of  divine  sympathy.  I  have  read  of  a 
Christian  merchant  who  detected  a  loved 
and  trusted  clerk  in  certain  thefts ;  of 
how  the  clerk,  overcome  with  shame 
and  remorse,  bowed  and  prayed  to  God 
to  pardon ;  of  how  the  kind  merchant 
knelt  beside  him,  and,  sympathetic, 
entering  into  his  clerk's  shame  and 
repentance,  prayed,  "God  forgive  us; 
God  have  mercy  upon  us."  And  I 
have  seen  a  tender  mother  entering 
vicariously  into  her  daughter's  shame 
and  agony,  and  a  kind  father  bowed 
down  vicariously  under  the  burden  of 
his  erring  boy's  woe  and  guilt.  All 
these  are  faint  adumbrations,  shadowy 
hints  of  the  Saviour's  entrance  into 
our  lost  estate  in  dark  Gethsemane. 
Christ's  infinite  power  of  sympathy 
enabled  Him  to  identify  Himself  with 
us.  He,  the  Immanuel,  "God  with 
us ;"  He,  coming  into  our  fiesh,  taking 
our  nature  upon  Him ;  He  bore  our 
griefs.  He  carried  our  woes.  The 
Father  showed  Him  in  that  hour  the 
world's  sin.  He  heard  the  woful  cen- 
turies crying  upward,  through  prayers 
and  sacrifices  innumerable,  "  How  shall 
man  be  just  with  God?"  He  saw  the 
shame  of  man,  when  he  feels  himself 
condemned  before  the  infinite  purity 
of  heaven.  He  felt  the  world's  con- 
demnation of  itself  for  its  wickedness. 
He  realisuMl,  if  he  was  to  be  an  Elder 
Brother  to  this  sin-stricken  humanity ; 
if  He  was  to  pour  the  healing  blood  of 
His  own  pure  spiritual  life  into  its  lep- 
rosy-tainted veins ;  if  He  was  to  breathe 
life  into  this  loathsome,  putrescent 
corpse — that  He  must  prostrate  Him- 
self, like  another  Elijah,  full  length  upon 
it,  eyes  to  eyes,  breast  to  breast,  lips  to 
lips.  And  He  did,  at  last ;  but  it  cost 
Him  strong  crying  and  tears. 

8.  And  why?  Why  should  He  have 
shrunk  so?  Why  the  thrice  repeated 
prayer,  "Let  this  cup  pass?"  Brethren, 
it  was  the  identification  of  His  purity 
with  our  impurity,  the  touch  of  His 
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holiness  with  our  sinfulness,  that  made 
Him  draw  back.  It  was  the  being 
made  a  curse  for  sin,  the  being  num- 
bered with  the  trangressors.  Never 
before  had  His  great  mission  required 
so  intimate  a  contact  with  evil.  He 
had  gone  into  much  of  our  estate  be- 
fore. At  Lazarus'  grave  he  had  wept. 
He  had  placed  His  hand  on  many  blind 
eyes,  and  borne  the  sicknesses  of  many. 
He  had  left  His  throne  on  high,  but 
this  was  a  severer  test  than  ever.  He 
had  identified  Himself  with  us  in  al- 
most every  possible  way.  He  had  en- 
tered the  womb  of  the  Virgin  and  been 
bom ;  He  had  lain  in  a  cnidlo  with  the 
beasts,  among  tlie  poorest  and  the  lowli- 
est; He  had  hungered  and  thirsted. 
But  this,  to  become  as  a  sinner,  to  enter 
into  a  sinner's  guilt  and  woe — this  had 
never  been  put  upon  Him.  From  this 
He  shrank,  as  the  deer  might  draw  back 
from  the  serpent,  as  purity  abhors  im- 
purity. It  is  scarcely  likely  He  had 
known  this  was  to  be  His  lot — hidden 
in  the  secrets  of  the  Father's  unsearch- 
able coimsel  it  was.  He  had  come  with 
tlie  design  of  doing  all  His  Father's 
will ;  but  this  was  unknown  to  Him. 
Or,  it  may  be,  that  never  before  had 
He  given  His  mind  to  the  realization  of 
what  it  meant.  But  now,  first,  it  came 
upon  Him  and  He  was  repelled,  not  by 
the  pain  of  dying,  not  by  the  fear  of 
His  foes,  but  from  the  contact  with 
pollution,  from  the  malefactor's  death. 
"Yet  not  as  I  will.  O  Father.  All 
things  arc  possible  with  Thee ;  if  possi- 
ble, let  this  cup  pass.  " 

4.  And  I  have  thought  that  if  He 
had  not  thus  shnmk  and  thus  prayed. 
He  could  not  have  been  the  Holy  Christ 
of  God.  TV  hen  it  was  first  laid  upon 
Elizabeth  Fry  that  she  must  go  and  for 
a  while  join  herself  to  magdalens  if 
she  would  lift  them  up,  she  would  not 
have  been  the  pure  woman  she  was  if 
she  had  not  shuddered  at  the  thought, 
as  her  biographer  tells  us  she  did. 
When  first  the  feeling  came  to  the  heart 
of  St.  John,  in  his  old  age,  that  he  must 
go  into  the  wilderness  and  make  his 
home  a  while  with  a  band  of  robbers, 


that  he  might  reclaim  their  leader,  who 
had  once  been  a  Christian,  he  would 
not  liavc  been  St.  John  had  he  not,  in 
his  way,  prayed,  **If  possible,  let  tbii 
cup  pass !  **  Had  it  not  sent  trembling 
to  the  Saviour's  soul  to  take  the  sinner's 
place,  to  identify  himself  with  tbeir 
cause,  to  Join  Himself  to  their  feeling 
of  guilt,  how  could  He  have  been  God's 
Holy  One?  If  a  sinful  Jacob  had  to 
say  regarding  the  wicked,  **  O  my  soul, 
come  not  thou  into  their  secret;  unto 
their  assembly,  mine  honor,  be  not 
thou  united.  **  what  must  not  Jesua 
have  felt?  It  was  the  insUnctive  reooQ 
of  a  nature  all  harmony  with  righteous- 
ness and  God  from  a  state  all  discordant 
and  unnatural. 

6.  But  no;  the  Father's  hand  stQl 
pressed  the  cup  to  the  lips  of  His  Son. 
He  heeded  not  the  thrice  repeated  prayer 
for  its  removal,  **  Hear  Me. "  The 
Father  had  fult  all  tlie  woe,  had  realized 
all  the  shame,  had  borne  all  the  burden 
of  sinful  man  before ;  therefore  He  had 
sent  His  Son  into  the  world  that  men 
might  not  perish.  Now,  He  would  lift 
the  Son  up  with  Him,  into  a  likeness 
of  feeling,  and  into  a  blessed  partner- 
ship in  the  world's  redemption.  He 
would  make  the  Son  equal  unto  Him- 
self in  love,  infuse  His  own  deep  sym- 
pathy into  the  Son's  heart.  Otherwise 
the  Son  could  be  no  sympathetic  High 
Priest  for  us.  For,  as  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  says,  "It  became  Him, 
for  whom  are  all  things  and  by  whom 
are  all  things,  in  bringing  many  sons 
unto  glory,  to  make  the  Captain  of  their 
salvation  perfect" — that  is,  a  perfect 
Saviour — "  through  suffering.  "  And 
so  into  this  last,  deepest  suffering  of 
the  consciousness  of  sin,  as  far  as  it 
was  possible  by  sympathy,  Christ  must 
go.'  For,  as  the  argument  in  Hebrews 
continues,  "Both  He  that  sanctified 
and  they  that  are  sanctified  must  be  all 
of  one  ;  for  which  cause  He  that  sane- 
tificth  must  not  be  ashamed  to  call 
them  brethren.  "  Or,  as  wo  sing  in  our 
hynm — 

"Us  to  save,  our  flesh  assumes. 
Brother  to  our  souls  becomes^** 
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Only  thus  could  tho  Advocate  have  as 
much  sympathy  as  the  Judge,  and  the 
Son  and  the  Father  unite  in  a  blessed 
copartnership  of  saving  man. 

6.  Brethren,  let  us  remember  that 
God  the  Father  first  loved  the  world, 
so  that  He  gave  His  only  begotten  Son. 
Let  us  never  forget  that  Gkxl  the  Father 
went  forth  in  the  Son,  reconciling  the 
world  unto  Himself.  Let  us  under- 
stand that,  just  in  the  degree  that  Jesus 
went  down  from  His  throne  and  sank 
in  the  scale  of  human  lowliness  and 
suffering,  just  so  He  rose  up  toward  tho 
heart  and  realized  the  affection  of  tho 
Father  for  man. 

He  went  down  in  His  human  birth ; 
down  in  the  temptation,  in  the  wander- 
ing, so  that  no  homeless  man  can  feel 
what  He  has  not  felt;  down  to  lower 
levels  still,  finding  ever  a  deeper  depth, 
dying  ever  a  bitterer  death,  but  ever  ri- 
sing nearer  the  heart  of  God  the  Father ; 
until  at  last,  in  this  sorest  hour.  He 
touched  the  lowest.  He  knew  the  hell 
of  the  heart  of  sinful  men  ;  and  at  that 
moment  He  rose  to  the  level  of  the 
heart  of  God. 

Then,  so  far  as  related  to  the  salva- 
tion of  man.  for  the  first  time  in  all  the 
cycles  of  eternity  He  and  the  Father 
were  one  in  feeling.  "  Wherefore  in  all 
things  it  behooved  Him  to  be  made  like 
unto  His  brethren,  that  He  might  be  a 
merciful  and  faithful  High  Priest  in 
things  pertaining  to  God,  to  make  rec- 
onciliation for  the  sins  of  the  people. 
For  in  that  He  Himself  hath  suffered 
being  tempted.  He  is  able  to  succor 
them  that  are  tempted.  "  And  in  that 
He  has  drunk  our  cup  of  sin  and  woe. 
He  is  able  to  present  us  before  our 
Father,  waiting  to  be  gracious,  loving 
us  before  the  foundation  of  the  world. 

7.  Too  often  has  human  thought  con- 
ceived it  otherwise.  An  angry  Father- 
God  has  been  pictured,  sitting  upon 
His  throne  inflamed  with  awful  wrath 
against  men ;  ready,  like  some  revenge- 
ful Jove,  to  hurl  the  thimderbolts  of 
destruction.  A  loving  Son  has  been 
shown  us,  interposing  His  bosom,  say- 
ing, **  Bury  thy  lightnings  In  My  heart ; 


only  spare  them  I  **  It  is  a  hoirible  dis- 
tortion of  the  truth.  All  the  love  that 
was  in  the  heart  of  the  Son  was  first 
in  the  heart  of  the  Father,  understood 
and  felt  there  before  it  was  by  the  Son. 
The  Son  is  subordhiate  to  the  Father 
in  love,  as  in  rule  and  all  things  else. 
I  would  not  have  you  love  the  Son  less, 
but  the  Father  more,  seeing  that  He 
first  loved  us.  I  would  have  you  feel 
that 

**The  love  of  Qod  is  broader 

Than  the  measure  of  man^s  mind ; 
And  the  heart  of  the  Eternal 
Is  most  wonderfully  kind." 

8.  My  hearers,  let  us  get  some  faint 
idea  of  the  shame  and  horror  of  our  sin, 
that  caused  such  shrinking  in  the  heart 
of  Jesus.  Wo  say :  **  Sin  is  a  little 
thing.  God  does  not  notice  it  much. 
He  does  not  care."  Where  shall  we 
look  for  the  measure  of  its  enormity  in 
His  sight  ?  Shall  we  think  of  the  shame 
that  would  come  upon  us,  if  the  veil 
were  taken  from  our  hearts,  and  our 
fellow  men  saw  us  as  we  are  in  our  se- 
cret thoughts?  Shall  we  imagine  how 
we  would  hide  our  heads,  and  hasten 
from  the  face  of  those  who  know  us, 
and  resolve  to  die  far  from  the  haunts 
of  familiar  men?  How  we  would  feel 
ourselves  if  all  our  fellow  men  knew 
our  sin  is  one  measure  of  its  enormity 
— how  our  cheeks  would  blister,  and 
our  guilty  hearts  almost  stop  their 
beating  1  And,  **  Beloved,  if  our  heart 
condemn  us,  God  is  greater  than  our 
hearts,  **  and  will  also  condemn  us. 

But  here  is  another  measure.  The 
pure  Saviour  shrinks  from  sitting  be- 
side us  and  standing  with  us.  He  bows 
in  agony,  but  not  from  fear  of  death  or 
insult.  The  bloody  sweat  is  wrung 
from  Him.  **My  soul  is  sorrowful;" 
''If  it  be  possible,  let  this  cup  pass;" 
**Ck)me  peril,  come  privation,  agony, 
shame,  come  death  in  any  other  shape 
than  this;"  ''If  possible,  let  this  cup 
pass." 

We  never  can  understand  it.  Some 
fit  idea,  such  as  a  finite  mind  can  have, 
we  may  obtain  when,  blood-washed 
and  robed  In  white,  we  stand  amid  tha 
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holy  hosts  of  heaven  :  but  never  here. 
But  let  what  faint  glimpse  wo  sliall 
catch  in  our  earthly  estate  deter  us  from 
sin  as  the  abominable  thing  which  God 
bates. 

How  shall  we  stand  in  the  presence 
of  the  Holy  God  at  last,  in  {kmicc,  unless 
we  reiwnt  of  it,  and  forsake  it.  and  are 
cleansed  from  it?  The  consuming  fire 
of  His  presence  must  play  upon  it  for- 
ever, wherever  it  is,  as  a  llanie  un- 
quenchable. AVero  sin  in  heaven,  that 
W(»uld  be  a  hell,  in  the  presence  of  the 
awful  holiness  of  Go<l  I 

0.  There  is  no  fitter  preparation  for 
partaking  of  the  symbols  of  our  Sa- 
viour's death  in  the  Communion  than 
meditation  upon  the  secret  of  His  final 
struggle  in  the  Ganlen.  There  is  in  all 
this  earth,  none  other  spot  so  dear  to 
every  devout  Christian  heart,  for  its 
suggestion  of  an  infinite  sympatliy  with 
us  in  our  sinfulness,  as  that  place  wheres 
at  last.  He  drank  our  bitter  cup.  May 
the  Holy  Spirit  profitably  lead  our 
thoughts  thitlier  to-day  I 

**Getb8einano,  thine  ollre  fcrove 
A  welcome  screen  for  Jesus  wove. 

To  veil  His  a^ony ; 
Oh,  when,  thou  lone  and  hallowed  spot. 
Can  he  by  friend  or  foe  fonrot. 

Thy  midnight  mystery? 

** Beneath  the  darkness  of  thy  shade. 
The  agonizinfc  Saviour  prayed ; 

And  from  the  anguish  felt 
Great  drops,  as  it  were  bloody  sweat. 
Streamed  down  His  cheeks,  and  falling,  wet 

The  ground  whereon  He  knelt. 

**Oh,  who  can  tell  the  strain  intense. 
Of  mind  in  agonized  suspense. 

In  what  He  then  achieved? 
Who  fathom  all  that  wrung  His  heart. 
As  thrice  He  lowly  knelt  apart, 

And  plead  to  be  relieved? 

***My  Father,  If  it  may  not  be. 
That  now  this  cup  shall  pass  from  Me, 

Thine  own,  and  only  Son, 
Except  I  drink  it  at  Thy  hand. 
Then,  Father,  this  My  prayer  shall  stand: 
Thy  will,  not  Mine,  be  done.  * 

**TlirIcc  did  the  lonely  sufferer  plead. 
And  thrice  returned,  as  if  in  need 

Of  sympathy's  relief. 
Thrice  they  who  came  a  watch  to  keep. 
Had  sunk  in  weariness  to  sleep, 

And  luHMled  not  His  grief. 


"Ah !  vain  from  them  a  cheer  to  nek ; 
Though  heart  were  willing,  flerii  was 

No  human  ann  could  aid. 
An  angel  for  a  moment  came. 
And,  whispering  the  Father's  naina. 
Home  strength  to  Him  ooav^yed. 

**A  world  in  that  dark  midnli^t  hoiir. 
While  coping  with  Satanic  power, 

He  bore  on  bended  knee; 
Alone  the  burden  He  sustained. 
Alone  the  victory  He  gained. 

In  thee,  Gethsemane. 

**GethMemane,  thy  name  is  gravsd 
Deep  on  the  hearts  of  all  the  saved. 

And  cannot  be  erased. 
For,  till  eternity  shall  end. 
Oh,  who  in  full  can  comprehend 

The  scene  In  thee  embraoedf 

^'Draw  near,  my  heart,  and  gase  anew 
Where  J(*sus  on  that  night  withdrew. 

To  bear  the  load  for  thee; 
Come,  read  the  love  that  in  Him  wtou^iI^ 
Come,  linger,  linger  long  in  thought. 

In  lone  Gethsemane. 

''See  where  He,  in  that  awful  test. 
Obeyed  the  Father's  high  behest 

Submissively  for  thee; 
Oh,  think  what  torture  He  enduied. 
And  what  of  bliss  f(x>  thee  ■ectiTBd, 
In  dark  Gethsemane. 

**And  when  harassed  by  many  a  doubt, 
And  darkness  gathers  thick  about, 

Without  a  cheering  ray; 
Thi*n  to  Gethsemane  repair, 
And  listen  to  the  Saviour's  prayer. 

And  learn  of  Him  to  pray. 

''But  till  life's  service  be  restgned. 
Shall  ever  sacred  be  enshrined 

That  scene  of  agony; 
Let  tears  its  clustered  memories  start, 
But  never,  oh,  my  wayward  heart! 
Forget  Gethsemane." 


TEE   a&EAT  ASVSNT  XJaET. 

Bt  Pastor  E.  Foebster,  D.D. 
(Evangelical    Pbotbstaivt),    Su* 

PERINTENDENT  IN  HaT.LK, 

EUssed  he  the  Lord  Ood  qf  Imud;  Jbr 
He  hath  Tinted  and  redeaned  JEK$ 
people,  etc.— Luke  i.  6&-79. 

To-DAT  we  enter  upon  a  new  Church 
year.  AVith  grateful  hearts  do  wa  xe- 
joice  in  the  greeting,  that  all  things 
have  their  time,  but  God's  love  endurath 
to  eternity.  The  last  Sunday  of  the 
old  Church  year  was  the  memorial  Sun- 
day of  the  dead,  and  we  went  oat  to 
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visit  the  graves  of  our  beloved  ones, 
and  stood  there  deeply  impressed  with 
the  conviction  of  death  and  of  the  pass- 
ing away  of  all  things  mortal.  To-day 
we  hopefully  look  up  to  the  Qod  of  all 
grace  who,  in  the  Advent  message,  has 
sent  us  His  fatherly  salutation  of  love. 
There  we  saw  the  dark  shadows  of 
death ;  here  the  morning  glory  of  re- 
demption. There  we  saw  the  certainty 
of  the  vanity  of  all  things;  here  we 
hear  the  joyful  message  to  be  of  good 
cheer,  for  our  Helper  is  at  hand.  One 
must  feel  it  consciously,  and  it  cannot 
be  described  in  words  what  the  Chris- 
tian heart  and  soul  feel  in  the  Advent 
season,  what  a  spring  day  of  new  life 
and  hope  it  is  to  the  believer.  It  is  the 
springtide  of  the  new  Church  year,  and 
while  all  nature  now  lies  deeply 
wrapped  in  the  sleep  of  winter,  the  sun 
of  righteousness  and  of  grace  is  arising 
in  oiur  hearts ;  but  against  the  manifes- 
tation of  such  divine  grace  it  is  pre- 
eminently proper  that  we  should  exhibit 
one's  leading  trait,  namely,  that  child- 
like disposition,  which  gladly  and  joy- 
fully receives  to  itself  the  rays  of  the 
sun  of  grace,  humbly  and  willingly 
permits  its  life-giving  power  to  become 
operative  in  the  heart,  and  believes  the 
message  of  good  joy  which  is  thereby 
brought.  And  if  a  dark  current  of 
care  or  lamentation  or  guilt  or  sin  does 
go  through  our  times,  and  we  are  often 
in  despair  drifting  hither  and  thither, 
and  the  prosperity  of  the  Church  and  of 
society  is  in  danger  of  destruction,  and 
we  look  dimly  and  darkly  into  the  fu- 
ture, then  it  behooves  us  to  keep  our 
eyes  fixed  firm  on  the  great  message 
of  salvation  which  the  Advent  season 
brings  to  us,  which  confirms  our  faith, 
strengthens  our  hearts,  and  assures  us 
anew  that  the  old  Gospel  of  Christ  em- 
braces in  itself  the  power  unto  salvation 
and  is  the  one  great  need  for  all  gen- 
erations and  all  times. 

The  hymn  of  iSachariah,  which  has 
been  read  in  your  hearing,  awakens  in 
us  a  double  line  of  thought;  namely, 
it  admonishes  us  of  the  deep,  dark 
shade  of  night,  and  speaks  to  us  also  of 


the  new  simrise  which  is  to  lighten  up 
into  the  clearness  of  day  even  the  dark- 
est night.  The  venerable  priest,  who, 
in  our  lesson,  takes  up  into  his  arms  the 
promised  son,  sees  in  him  the  certainty 
of  deliverance,  and  he  becomes  pro- 
phetic and  announces  the  dawn  of  a 
new  era.  May  he  not  put  us  to  shame 
in  the  joy  of  this  hope  and  in  his  Ad- 
vent pleasures.  We  join  him  in  his 
song  and  psalm,  and  will  meditate  on 
the  central  thoughts  of  his  hymn  of 
praise  in  speaking  of  the  great  Advent 
Light  ieen  by  the  people  dioeUing  in  dark- 
ness. 
We  see 

I.  The  night  that  lies  back  of  the 
new  day. 

II.  The  dawn  of  the  new  day. 

III.  The  day-spring  from  on  high. 

I.  Only  when  the  light  of  day  has 
come  do  we  feel  the  depth  of  the  dark- 
ness of  night  that  has  preceded  it. 
Only  in  the  full  glory  of  the  sun  of 
divine  grace  are  we  able  to  understand 
the  darkness  of  the  night  of  woe  that 
overhung  mankind  and  endangered  its 
existence.  Not  the  threats  of  the  Old 
Testament  law,  not  the  wrath  of  a  holy 
God,  can  so  effectively  convince  the 
sinful  world  of  the  depth  of  its  guilt  as 
does  the  grace  and  mercy  of  the  Lord 
in  Christ  Jesus.  Placed  over  against 
this  shinhig  background,  the  darkness 
of  night  which  surrounds  unredeemed 
humanity  appears  in  all  its  hideous 
horrors,  and  it  is  impossible  for  us 
to  appreciate  the  Advent  season  with- 
out remembering  what  preceded  it, 
the  shadows  of  death  and  the  sorrowful 
grief  which  weighed  down  the  soul. 
When  Zachariah,  in  our  lesson,  speaks 
of  the  **  darkness  and  shadow  of  death** 
in  which  mankind  walked,  this  is  not  to 
be  regarded  as  a  rhetorical  figure,  or 
a  bold  or  exaggerated  hyperbole,  but 
the  plain  historical  truth.  For  all  the 
charm  of  the  classical  world,  the  splen- 
dor of  Greece,  that  joyous  world  of 
beauty,  the  power  of  Rome,  and  all  its 
rich  elements  of  culture,  the  fulness  of 
the  arts  and  sciences  which  have  come 
down  to  us  in  the  monumenta  «a^^  ^&Xr 
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enitura  of  the  anrients,  and  which  wc 
admire  so  doi^ply  to  the  present  day, 
— yet  all  this  was  not  able  to  remove 
that  darkness  which  hung  over 
all  the  nations,  to  cover  up  the  deep 
chasm  which  went  through  their  lives, 
the  moral  binkruptcy  and  continually 
increasing  moral  degeneracy  which  was 
eating  at  their  viuds.  All  the  most 
brilliant  intellectual  attainments  of  the 
times  can  do  nothing  toward  the  re- 
moval of  moral  deiviy  ;  for  this  they  arc 
no  remetly.  What  human  science  and 
art  arc  able  to  do,  the  ancient  na- 
tions have  shown  in  their  sciences ;  but 
also  how  little  they  can  accom])lish 
without  G(xl  and  His  AVoni.  They, 
like  the  pnxligal  son,  hiul  gone  out 
from  their  father's  house  and  had  for  a 
season  been  spending  their  time  in  riot- 
ous living,  but  soon  had  made  a  failure 
of  life  and  had  squandered  the  goods 
they  had  receivcni  from  their  father,  and 
had  sunk  dee])  into  sin  and  shame. 
Sin  had  worked  their  ultimate  fate,  had 
revealed  itself  as  absolute  egotism  and 
selfishness,  and  the  few  remnants  still 
ret^uned  of  a  knowledge  or  conception 
of  God  were  not  strong  enough  to 
resist  the  disintegniting  power  of  sin. 
This  weakness  it  was  that  brought  to 
ruin  the  ancient  Gentile  world,  and  the 
noblest  minds  of  that  day  feel  this  too, 
and  have  lamented  with  intense  long- 
ings concerning  the  sorrows  and  hope- 
lessness of  life,  the  heavy  yoke  of  death 
which  all  must  carrv,  and  the  death 
of  peace  in  the  soul  which  looks  hope- 
lessly into  the  future  upon  its  inevitable 
fate :  but  these  Siiges  and  philosophers 
have  not  been  able  to  find  any  remedy 
or  to  change  this  bitter  fate.  Their 
highest  wisdom  was  found  in  the  con- 
viction :  It  were  better  wc  had  not  been 
bom  I  And  of  what  good  to  Israel  was 
the  possession  of  the  sacred  law?  This 
could  not  make  evident  to  them  the 
deep  contrast  between  the  ideal  of 
conduct,  according  to  God's  will,  and 
the  dismal  reality  in  man's  life  and 
doings.  The  terrible  '*Thou  shalt"  of 
God's  commandments  brought  out 
Into  bold  relief  this  contrast  and  the 


consciousness  of  human  inability  to  ac» 
complish  any  of  the  good  required. 
Even  if  some  of  the  saints  of  the  Old 
Testament  did  succeed  in  swing^g 
themselves  up  to  the  exalted  feeling  of 
a  peace  with  God,  this  does  not  change 
anything  in  tlie  truth  and  fact  that 
also  in  the  Old  Testament  people  of 
God,  sin  and  death  ruled  without  let 
or  hindrance,  and  that  on  the  tablets  of 
their  law  could  not  yet  be  written  the 
wonls  of  rcnronciliation  and  of  i)eaoe. 
lnd(H;d,  Ww  venerable  Zachariah  speaks 
the  truth  when  he  says  tliat  they  sat  in 
the  darkness  and  the  shadow  of  death. 

It  is  eminently  proper  that  we  take 
to  heart  the  lessons  of  history,  and  rec- 
ognize it  as  a  great  law  that  darkness 
and  the  shadow  of  death  are  the  inher- 
itance of  the  natural  man  as  long  as  he 
is  n>moved  from  the  light  of  salvation. 
I^et  no  one  say  that  we  are  living  in  the 
(^>ntury  of  light  and  of  culture,  and 
that  we  are  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  con- 
stantly developing  dvilization  and 
leaniing. 

Indeed,  we  gladly  join  in  the  praises 
of  our  day  and  century,  which  have  ae- 
com])lished  great  results,  and  we  rejoice 
at  the  conquests  of  the  mind,  at  the 
discoveries  and  inventions  and  achieve- 
ments of  our  generations,  at  its  litera- 
ture, its  learning,  its  work,  and  its 
successes.  But  the  only  true  greatness 
is  moral  greatness,  and  if  progress  and 
advance  in  moral  strength  and  the  en- 
nobling of  the  heart  do  not  go  hand 
in  hand  with  material  advancement,  we 
must  tremble  for  the  future.  This  Is 
a  great  truth  that  should  be  made 
prominent  in  the  Advent  season.  For 
this  season  admonishes  us  to  repent- 
ance, and  the  Advent  sermon  is  not  only 
to  testify  of  the  comfort  of  grace,  but 
also  to  remind  us  of  that  which  Is  dark 
and  evil,  and  which  must  be  done  away 
with,  which  does  not  harmonize  with 
the  bright  daylight  of  grace  and  mercy. 
If,  on  the  one  hand,  the  first  Ad- 
vent cries  out  to  us  that  the  night  is 
far  spent  and  the  day  at  hand,  lt»  on 
the  other  hand,  also  exhorts  us  to  lay 
aside  the  works  of  darkness.     Such 
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works,  bom  of  moral  darkness,  we  all 
know  and  have.  We  are  all  conscious 
of  the  depths  of  moral  depravity,  of  the 
spiritual  ills  and  woes  of  our  times  and  of 
modem  Christianity.  The  spirit  of  the 
age,  with  its  antagonism  of  that  which 
is  distinctively  Christian  and  Biblical, 
is  characteristic  and  instructive  in  this 
line.  The  destructive  spirit  of  mate- 
rialism in  all  the  departments  of  activ- 
ity and  thought  is  up  in  arms  against 
all  the  factors  and  forces  that  ennoble 
the  man.  The  conscience  has  become 
weak,  the  spirituality  of  the  Church 
has  degenerated.  The  culture  and 
science  of  the  day  is  largely  under  the 
spell  of  a  philosophy  that  is  antagonis- 
tic to  the  best  interests  of  Church, 
Christianity,  and  society.  In  spite  of 
all  the  progress  of  science,  invention, 
and  thought,  it  has  only  been  all  the 
more  emphasized  that  with  these  means 
it  is  impossible  to  accomplish  the  one 
great  work  without  which  man's  exist- 
ence is  a  failure ;  namely,  to  new  create 
and  regenerate  the  evil  heart,  and  make 
new  men  of  us.  This  all  human  wis- 
dom and  work  cannot  do.  With  only 
the  light  of  modem  civOization,  man- 
kind still  is  sitting  in  the  darkness  and 
shadow  of  death. 

II.  Pregnant  with  comfort  and  prom- 
ises were  the  rays  which  penetrated  the 
darkness  of  the  pre-Christian  period  as 
testimonials  of  divine  grace,  which  in- 
deed permitted  the  Gkntiles  to  go  their 
own  way,  but  nevertheless  did  not  for- 
get to  arrange  for  the  education  of  the 
entire  human  family  for  the  fulness  of 
time.  Having  chosen  to  go  their  own 
way,  mankind  had  forfeited  its  happi- 
ness and  peace,  and  just  the  noblest 
and  brightest  among  the  heathen  sages 
evinced  the  deepest  consciousness  of  this 
look  of  peace  and  want  of  happiness. 
They  feel  that  without  an  interference 
on  the  part  of  God  no  human  being 
could  attain  his  high  destiny,  and  that 
all  the  treasures  of  the  world  and  all  the 
achievements  of  human  genius  would 
not  suffice  to  satisfy  the  longings  of  the 
soul  and  free  and  deliver  it  from  its 
chains ;  that  all  philosophy  based  only 


on  the  things  of  this  life  left  man  poor 
and  a  wreck.  This  feeling  of  poverty, 
this  longing  of  the  human  soul  for  a 
higher  and  more  perfect  state,  this  un- 
rest of  the  conscience,  constituted  the 
basis  upon  which  our  heavenly  Father 
builded  for  the  deliverance  of  His  err- 
ing children.  And  how  many  a  lost 
child  has,  in  the  remembrance  of  its  joy- 
ful youth,  of  its  ancestral  home,  and 
its  happiness,  been  filled  with  a  home- 
sickness that  caused  it  to  do  as  did  the 
prodigal  son,  namely,  declare  his  inten- 
tion of  returning  to  his  father  and  re- 
penting of  his  sins.  Thus,  too,  the 
Gtentile  people  in  all  their  degeneracy 
and  departure  from  Qod  have  felt  this 
homesickness,  this  consciousness  of  a 
deep  want,  this  anxious  desire  for  a  lost 
paradise,  and  this  was  the  dawn  of 
a  new  and  a  better  day.  Of  this  long- 
ing the  merciful  Qod  constantly  re- 
minded the  people,  and  has  not  per- 
mitted His  Holy  Light  to  be  entirely 
extinguished,  even  among  the  Gentiles. 
Single  golden  gleams  of  light,  hidden, 
silent  tokens  of  divine  love  caring  for 
the  lost,  we  see  again  and  again ;  also 
there  when  deep  darkness  covered  the 
nations.  And  how  gloriously  and 
grandly  tliis  new  morning  dawn  shines 
forth  in  the  records  of  that  people  which 
God  had  selected  as  the  medium  of  His 
own  special  revelation  1  When  Zacha- 
riah  here  joyfully  proclaims,  "  He  hath 
raised  up  a  horn  of  salvation  for  us  in 
the  house  of  His  servant  David  (as 
He  spake  by  the  mouth  of  His  holy 
prophets  which  have  been  since  the 
world  began)  .  .  .  and  to  remember 
His  holy  covenant" — this  all  was  the 
object  of  the  hope  of  all  tme  Israelites. 
Even  if  the  great  majority  of  this  people 
had  in  the  course  of  centuries  ceased  to 
hoi)e  and  had  thrown  aside  their 
greater  jewel,  and  only  a  silent,  quiet, 
little  congregation  of  hopeful  souls  had 
remained,  transplanting  as  a  remnant 
their  promises  and  predictions  from 
generation  to  generation,  yet  these  held 
fast  to  the  faith  delivered  to  the  saints 
and  were  sure  that  God  would  fulfil 
His  promises.    And  when  th&  ^«i^j^- 
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men  on  the  tower  of  JiTusaleni.  the 
prophets  and  seern,  studieil  tlie  signs  of 
the  times,  and  when  those  wlio  hopeil 
asked  longingly  of  the  wutchman  if  the 
night  had  not  yet  passoil,  it  was  a  sweet 
comfort  to  be  assured  that  the  day  was 
advancing,  and  that  in  tlie  far  east  tlio 
first  rjiys  of  tlie  rising  sun  were  to  Ihj 
seen.  Even  if  many  in  Isnu'l  <ieprived 
their  h()])e  of  its  K'st  contents  and  gave 
them  a  material  and  worldly  chanuter, 
and  repR'sentcd  the  Messiah  as  a  great 
national  hero  ami  earthly  king,  yet 
among  the  silent  in  the  land  the  spirit- 
uality of  Israel's  hope  and  of  the  glori- 
ous kingdom  to  c-(mie  did  not  vanish, 
and  was  the  Si)urce  of  endless  comfort 
and  oon8olati(m,  a  horn  of  Sidvation  to 
the  jM'ople  of  God. 

These  men,  with  their  longings  and 
hopes,  are  venerable  fonns,  and  they 
look  upon  a  genenition  that  is  so  p(K)r 
in  hope,  so  satisfied  with  merely  earthly 
things,  so  full  of  doubt  and  des])air.  so 
cold  in  its  innermost  heart,  that  with- 
out fear  or  trembling  it  jK^miits  the 
revelation  of  God's  goodness  and  mercy 
to  pass  by  it  and  be  lost  for  it.  How 
little  the  children  of  our  times  t:ike 
comfort  in  the  promises  of  the  Scrip- 
tures; how  little  are  they  disturbed 
by  the  problems  of  the  most  vital  im- 
portance for  which  only  Christianity 
can  give  a  true  answer  I  And  yet  the 
salvation  of  the  world,  of  which  the 
Advent  season  brings  us  the  great  and 
good  news,  cannot  be  understood  or 
utilized  with  blessed  results  unless 
those  preconditions,  that  longing  of 
the  heart  for  new  life  and  light,  that 
unrest  of  conscience,  that  heartfelt 
anxiety,  are  present  and  operative.  True 
it  is  that  we  no  longer  stand  in  the 
portals  of  expectation,  but  in  the  full 
grandeur  of  the  revealed  grace  of 
God  ;  but  unless  we  have  felt  the  deep 
longings  for  help  sprhiging  from  a  con- 
sciousness of  our  needs  and  wants,  how 
can  we  seize  upon  the  grace  of  deliver- 
ance that  is  offered  in  the  Gospel  ?  And 
he  who  is  so  self-satisfied  and  self-suffi- 
cient that  he  does  not  experience  the 
longing  for  things   higher  ami    more 


perfect,  but  has  lost  himself  in  tho  af- 
fairs of  this  world,  has  suffered  ship- 
wreck in  his  ho})cs  and  faith — ^how 
can  such  a  person  see  the  light  of  salva- 
tion ?  I^et  us  in  this  Advent  aeason  feel 
the  earnestness  of  God's  Holy  Law, 
appn  ciate  the  greatness  of  His  moral 
demands,  and  in  the  full  consciousDess 
of  our  sins  and  un worthiness  follow 
the  desire  of  our  heart  for  salvation 
and  (H.uice  and  joy  in  the  mercy  of 
our  Goil  through  Christ  the  Saviour. 
It  is  only  under  these  conditions  that  we 
cim  appreciate  Christ  as  the  great  Ad- 
vent Light  in  the  darkness  of  our  sins 
and  despair. 

III.  "When4>y  the  day-spring  from 
on  high  still  visits  us.  **  In  these  words 
Zachariah  expresses  the  joy  of  his  heart 
and  the  joy  of  all  tlioso  who  hope  and 
are  waiting  for  that  great  time.  The 
day  has  arrived ;  the  sun  has  gone  up ; 
and  even  if  there  were  but  little  that 
they  could  see  of  the  fulfilment,  .they 
at  any  rate  knew  it  as  a  certainty  that 
He  for  whom  the  nations  had  longed, 
of  whom  the  seers  had  spoken,  this  man 
would  surely  come,  and  that  the  new 
era  of  salvation  and  grace  had  been  in- 
augurated. In  the  son  whom  the 
happy  father  bore  in  his  arms,  he  with 
the  eyes  of  faith,  sees  the  fulfilment  of 
God's  promises,  and  he  feels  as  does  a 
tmveler,  who,  after  a  long  wandering 
through  the  night,  sees  the  first  rays  of 
the  new  day.  "  The  day-spring  from  on 
high. "  Salvation  must  needs  come 
from  heaven.  Thus  those  who  knew 
the  law  appreciated  their  own  weakness 
in  spiritual  things.  The  salvation  of 
the  world  must  come  as  a  gift  of  God*8 
grace.  Christ  is  the  center  of  the 
world's  history,  and  with  Him  was  in- 
augunited  a  new  dispensation  and  a 
new  order  of  things.  He  is  the  central 
sun  of  the  day  of  salvation.  He  has 
introduced  into  the  world  of  sin  the 
power  of  sauctification ;  He  has  brought 
to  suffering  man  the  strength  of  new 
health  ;  He  has  given  to  souls  without 
peace  the  peace  that  passeth  all  under- 
standing ;  and  this  He  has  done  because 
He  was  not  only  a  man  like  unto  QS^ 
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but  was  also  from  heaven,  coming  from 
the  glory  of  God,  the  perfect  image  of 
Gkxl,  the  reflection  of  His  being,  the 
only  begotten  Son  of  the  Father. 

Is  it  not  a  source  of  sorrow  that  this 
rising  of  the  sun  of  righteousness  in 
the  history  of  mankind  has  remained 
hidden  to  so  many?  Even  in  these  Ad- 
vent days  tliere  are  many  who  do  not 
appreciate  the  great  Gospel  proclama- 
tion that  the  season  brings  with  it,  the 
message  of  salvation  from  on  high, 
bringing  deliverance  and  pardon  to  all 
who  will  believe,  joy  and  happiness  to 
tlie  world,  and  the  assurance  of  eternal 
life  to  the  faithful.  In  the  Advent 
season,  above  otliers,  we  should  feel  it 
in  our  heart  of  hearts  that  lie  who  is 
coming  is  our  Redeemer  and  our  Lord, 
and  that  with  Ilim  as  our  own  we  are 
the  children  of  God  and  the  heirs  of 
eternal  life.  Tliis  is  the  message  He 
has  come  to  bring,  and  if  this  message 
becomes  our  own,  then  has  He  become 
to  us  the  truly  great  Advent  Light. 
Amen. 


TEE  OKNIPOTENOE  OF  FAITH. 

By  8.  U.  Howe,  D.D.    (Congrega- 
tional), Norwich,  Conn. 

Jcsunmid  unto  him.  If  thou  canst  beltere, 
all  things  are  possible  to  him  tluit  he- 
lieteth. — Mark  ix.  23. 

TiiE  word  "believe"  is  wanting  in 
some  of  tlie  most  important  manu- 
scripts. The  meaning  is,  then.  As  to 
thee,  "  if  thou  canst,  '*  all  things  aro 
possible  to  him  that  believeth.  It  was 
not  a  question  of  Christ's  ability  to 
help,  but  a  question  of  the  man's  faith. 
If  faith  will  only  provide  the  diannel, 
the  streams  of  healing  will  flow  through 
it.  An  eternal  fact  is  this.  It  is  al- 
ways a  question  of  faith  in  the  recipi- 
ent. Un faith  shuts  the  door.  Unbe- 
lief gets  nothing ;  it  blocks  the  way ;  it 
stops  the  spiritual  current.  There  is 
no  way  to  get  water  bito  your  houses 
but  to  lay  the  pipes;  if  you  do  not 
make  the  connection,  there  is  no  water 
for  you,  that  is  all.     The  ofilce  of  faith 


is  not  a  fortuitous  function,  it  is  a  nec- 
essary one.  We  must  make  a  channel 
for  spiritual  life  or  it  will  never  reach 
us  while  the  world  stands. 

Believing  in  a  thing,  a  quality,  a 
person,  is  essential  to  getting  anything 
from  or  by  means  of  that  object  or 
person  believed  in.  We  must  believe 
in  good  to  get  good.  Goodness  can 
never  come  to  a  man  who  does  not  be- 
lieve in  goodness  as  better  than  its 
opposite  evil.  A  man  must  believe  in 
right  things,  and  give  those  right  things 
influence  and  sway  over  him.  Faith 
has  not  to  do  with  the  determination  of 
the  truthfulness  of  certain  facts ;  that 
is  the  ofllce  of  the  understanding  and 
the  judgment.  AVhen  you  have  settled 
questions  of  historicity  and  truthful- 
ness, the  accepted  fact  may  leave  you 
stalled  in  your  tracks,  with  the  old 
dead  inertia  still  upon  you.  But  faith 
comes  in  among  these  settled  truths 
and  accepted  truths,  and  flnds  for  them 
their  practical  uses.  It  is  not  a  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  a  man  is  a  believer  of 
truth,  so  much  as  a  question  of  the 
measure  in  which  he  is  influenced  by 
right  objects  of  faith.  The  chief  ques- 
tion is,  AVhat  are  the  objects  of  faith 
and  what  is  the  reach  of  the  influence  of 
these  right  objects  over  him?  It  was 
a  superficial  utterance  of  Harriet  l^Iar- 
tineau,  that  "  so  long  as  there  is  faith  it 
does  not  matter  what  is  believed,  and 
that  all  genuine  faith  is— other  things 
being  tlie  same — of  about  equal  value.  " 
Why,  the  fact  and  universality  of  faith 
is  as  true  as  the  axioms.  We  are 
all  men  of  faith  in  this  sense.  A  far 
more  important  question  is,  What 
are  we  believing  in?  Faith  must  have 
the  right  object,  and  that  object  deter- 
mines the  conduct  and  character  of  the 
believer.  One  man  believes  in  money, 
and  so  believes  in  it  that  it  drains  oft 
all  his  vitality ;  it  gathers  up  and  con- 
centrates aU  his  energies ;  it  dominates 
him,  commands  him,  exhausts  his  in- 
terest, to  the  exclusion  of  more  impor- 
tant things.  His  faitli  in  it  is  a  genuine 
faith,  but  it  is  very  certain  it  does  not 
make  a  saint  of  him,  however  genuine 
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and  strong  may  bo  his  believing.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  is  sun?  to  be  fiisliioned 
uito  tho  image  of  liis  idol ;  liin  very 
soul  will  Uike  (»n  a  nietallie  ring.  An- 
other man  be1iev(>s  in  pleasure  a.s  the 
cud  of  life,  and  his  vitality  i.s  drained 
oiT  in  his  serviet^  to  this  master,  and  the 
end  is  a  frivoli/ed,  volatilized,  sterilized 
nature  on  which  no  genuinu  and  noble 
virtue  ean  llnd  room  to  gn)W  ;  and  yet 
the  man  has  a  genuine  faith.  It  is 
amazing  how  genuine  and  li(»w  strong 
u  faith  ean  Inr  devel(>p(>d  along  these 
direetidus;  how  much  penple  will  do 
and  give,  and  even  sulTer  for  this  sort 
of  faith.  An  Kngll.sh  wit  said,  "Life 
woidd  be  endurable  but  for  its  pleas- 
ures. ^  If  some  peoi)le  calling  them- 
selves bv  the  name  of  Him  who  u«;ver 
did  anything  for  self  or  for  the  superfi- 
cial pleasun'S  of  life  should  1)0  iisked 
to  sacriiice  in  tiine,  money,  and  late 
hours  what  they  freely  surn-ntler  for 
self -amusement  and  for  some  j)leasures 
which  are  not  very  ennobling,  tos;iy  the 
le:u»t.  there  would  be  such  an  indignant 
outcry  and  proti'st  as  would  surprise 
some  of  us.  Such  mighty  believers  are 
they  in  their  little  gcnl — Pleasure.  Such 
little  faith  have  thev  in  Ilini  who  has 
the  absolute  right  to  command  their 
best  and  highest,  their  all.  Then  there 
is  that  man  who  believes  suj^remely  in 
himself — not  in  the  gcH>il  sense  of  a 
very  useful  self-reliance,  but  in  the 
sc>nse  tliat  this  world  was  made  for  him, 
and  that  everything  in  it  and  out  of  it 
nuLSt  bend  to  his  will.  He  is  a  genuine 
iK'liever,  too.  He  may  be  a  Napoleon 
in  war,  or  a  Byron  in  literature,  or  only 
a  lit  tit?  dude  and  snob  in  society,  it  is 
all  the  sjune ;  he  has  plenty  of  faith, 
enough  to  revolutionize  things,  if  it 
was  riglitly  based,  but  he  is  pivoted  on 
hinis(?lf,  and  thinks  the  planet  is  turn- 
ing everv  day  on  thut  vtrv  little  a.xis, 
and  the  outcome  of  it  all  is  a  seltish 
perS'Onality,  out  of  which  all  the  liner 
substances  are  eaten  away.  It  does 
depend,  then,  a  good  deal  on  what  you 
are  believing  in.  But  there  is  another 
set  of  beliefs  and  objects  of  l)clief  that 
arc  still  more  to  bo  deprecated.     One 


of  tlic  greatest  obstacles  to  the  growth 
of  all  fonns  of  good  in  the  world  is 
the  prevalence  of  human  faith  in  the 
strength  and  permanency  of  many 
forms  of  evil.  Many  of  us  are  strong 
believers  in  the  |>ower  of  wrong  and 
evil  tlungs.  To  very  many,  perhaps 
to  the  avenige  man,  this  world  is  the 
devirs  world,  and  is  going  to  remain 
his  in  8i)ite  of  all  effort  at  dispossession. 
The  kingdom  of  evil,  in  their  belief,  is 
entrenched  Ix^yond  the  power  of  dis- 
lodgment.  And  in  believing  this  they 
believe  the  mond  and  spiritual  forces 
an>  Um>  weak  for  aggressive  warfare 
upon  the  onmipotent  evil,  for  in  exact 
pn.>])ortion  as  we  believe  in  these  unre- 
ducible fortn-sses  of  evil  will  we  dis- 
believe in  the  power  of  good.  They 
believe  so  str(.)ngly  in  evil  that  it  is  to 
them  no  use  to  attack  it.  This  sort  of. 
faith  in  evil  takes  many  forms.  You 
find  it  in  the  professing  Cliristian  who 
wis4>ly  tells  you  that  he  takes  no  inter- 
est in  and  in  no  way  believes  in  foreign 
missions.  Uc  has  a  little  pinch  of  faith, 
which  lets  him  believe  some  good  can 
be  done  in  his  own  country ;  but  these 
old  incarnations  of  evil  which  he  sees 
orgiuiized  into  the  older  idolatries  are 
clearly  unassailable.  They  have  come 
to  stay,  he  thinks,  and  there  is  not 
power  enough  in  Christianity  to  sweep 
them  back  into  the  black  night  from 
whence  they  cjime.  The  very  idea  that 
these  strong,  flrndy  ingrained,  deeply 
rooteil  sujKrstitions  have  got  to  go  is 
a  clear  absurdity.  In  a  word,  he  is  a 
strong  believer  in  the  strength  and  per- 
manency of  evil.  Poor  fellow,  he  docs 
not  know  that  goodness  was  here  before 
evil,  and  will  be  here  when  evil  has 
vanished,  like  a  spent  storm,  from  the 
universe — at  least,  till  it  is  caged  and 
imprisoncrd  fon*ver.  3Ien  are  such  be- 
lievers in  the  wrong  thing  that  they 
regard  you  and  me  daft  and  unpracti- 
cal if  we  suggest  the  possibility  of 
pulling  down  these  big  organized  evils 
that  are  preying  on  society  and  wa- 
sting the  strength  of  our  communal  and 
civic  life.  They  tell  us  we  can  do 
nothing ;  these  things  arc  here  to  stay. 
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Tes,  and  tbey  will  stay  as  long  as  these 
believers  in  evil  stay.  Fortunately,  to 
the  faith  of  some  of  us  there  is  at  our 
heels  a  generation  of  mighty  believers 
in  the  reality  and  power  and  euduring- 
ness  of  goodness,  who  are  going  pres- 
ently to  be  in  the  places  of  these  inver- 
tebrate, backbonelcss  people  who  seem 
to  be  having  it  all  their  own  way,  and 
whose  most  notable  characteristic  is 
their  faith  in  the  irresistibility  of  evil, 
but  have  no  faith  in  the  power  of  God 
and  of  good  men  for  clearing  the  world 
of  its  nests  and  rookeries  of  evil.  It  is 
to  be  expected  that  tliese  minions  of 
evil  should  disbelieve  in  the  power  of 
goodness  and  believe  in  the  permanency 
of  wrong;  but  men  who  know  any- 
thing of  a  book  called  the  Bible  ought 
to  hide  their  heads  for  shame  in  con- 
fessing such  a  creed.  And  yet  this  is 
the  biggest  obstacle  in  the  way  of  all 
good  work  of  the  world  to-day :  the 
strong  faith  of  even  some  Christians  in 
the  power  of  evil,  in  their  own  hearts, 
and  in  the  world.  And  yet  we  ought 
to  know  that  evil,  even  in  its  most  com- 
pactly organized  forms,  is  but  a  house 
of  cards.  We  are  weak  before  it,  only 
because  our  faith  in  goodness  is  weak. 
Only  organisKs  the  forces  of  good,  and 
one  shall  chase  a  thousand,  and  two 
shall  put  ten  thousand  to  flight.  Noth- 
ing is  impossible  to  those  whose  faith 
is  in  right  things ;  nothing  is  possible 
for  the  right  thing  to  the  man  who  be- 
lieves in  the  irresistibility  of  wrong.  In 
the  light  of  which,  what  may  not  the 
individual  believer  be  in  his  own  inner 
life,  if  he  is  a  believer  in  the  power  of 
Christ  to  make  a  solid  new  man  of  him? 
And  what  can  he  not  do  if  organized 
into  a  compact  body  of  believers  in  the 
power  of  Qod,  and  in  the  power  of  the 
moral  forces  to  bring  down  all  the  great 
evils  of  the  world?  What  could  not 
the  Church  of  Christ  in  this  generation 
do  if  made  up  wholly  of  believers  in 
the  simple  declaration  that  greater  are 
they  that  are  for  us  than  all  they  that 
be  against  as.  Think  of  this  for  a  mo- 
ment. Believe  in  the  enduringness  of 
all  these  spiritual  despotisius;  believe 


heathenism  is  here  to  stay ;  believe  in- 
temperance can  never  be  successfully 
assailed ;  believe  these  tremendous  evils 
which  we  have  allowed  to  grow  up 
among  us  and  organize  themselves 
into  our  civic,  mimicipal,  and  social 
life  can  never  be  dislodged — believe 
this,  and  how  that  shallow  creed  takes 
the  manhood  out  of  you ;  how  it  steals 
your  courage ;  how  it  reduces  you  to  a 
dead  nonenity  among  the  moral  forces 
which  are  set  to  bring  in  the  Kingdom 
of  Ileaven ;  how  it  arrests  and  brings 
cstopment  to  all  aggressive  effort; 
how  it  paralyzes  the  energies  of  the 
Church  and  disheartens  the  men  who 
are  engaged  in  work  for  the  betterment 
of  the  world !  This  is  the  reason  the 
evils  about  us  appear  and  are  so  for- 
midable. It  is  because  we  are  so  weak 
in  faith  and  acknowledge  defeat  at  the 
outset.  It  is  because  men  believe  so 
feebly  in  goodness,  so  strongly  in  evil. 
They  arc  affrighted  at  the  wrong  and 
bad  thing,  because  they  Ix^lieve  so 
feebly  in  good.  Such  people  have  no 
boldness  in  advocating  a  principle. 
They  will  only  follow  good  if  the 
crowd  are  in  the  procession ;  they 
withold  their  allegiance  when  the  fol- 
lowing is  small  and  the  cost  heavy. 
They  are  invertebrate,  lacking  in  posi- 
tive qualities — holding  to  good  as  by  a 
hair. 

Now,  turning  from  this  class  of  be- 
lievers in  evil  to  the  men  to  whom 
nothing  is  impossible,  the  distance  is 
the  diameter  of  the  earth.  While  one 
class  believes  in  the  untakablencss  of 
the  fortresses  of  error,  this  class  looks 
upon  the  whole  kingdom  of  evil  as  a 
castle  of  straw.  These  men  know  that 
the  only  permanent  realities  in  the  uni- 
verse are  the  moral  forces.  Ood  and 
truth  and  right  are  the  only  enduring 
realities.  This  kingdom  of  righteous- 
ness was  here  before  sin,  and  is  going 
to  be  here  when  sin  is  gone.  Sin  is  not 
structural  and  inherent  in  the  nature  of 
things,  but  transient,  and  at  the  surface 
of  this  permanent  system  of  order  and 
law.  These  gigantic  wrongs  are  the 
incidents  of  an  hour,  while  goodness 
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and  righteousness  arc  pcnnanent  und 
the  cliangelcss  liiyers  of  iidumant  un- 
demeuth  the  structure  of  the  universe. 
Evil,  besides,  is  essential  weakness;  sin 
though  destructive  is  cowardice,  and 
cowers  in  the  pr(*sence  of  tlie  good. 
Goodness  is  a  mailed  angel  in  invincible 
armor ;  sin  is  a  slinking  fiend  of  dark- 
ness, unable  to  beiu*  the  heat  of  the  light 
which  flames  from  the  face  of  tlie  holy. 
How  close  to  the  facts  is  the  writer  of 
the  Apocalypse,  who  tells  us  that  when 
the  King  of  righteousni'ss  ap[H*ars  on 
the  scene  these  cringing  miscreants  of 
evil  will  run  to  hiding  in  the  dens  and 
caves  of  the  earth,  and  call  to  the  moun- 
tains and  the  rocks  to  fall  upon  them, 
to  hide  them  from  the  face  of  Him  that 
sitteth  upon  the  throne  and  the  wrath 
of  the  Lamb.  Evil  is  no  match  for 
holiness ;  wrong  is  thistle-down  before 
the  frown  of  the  good.  The  most  co- 
lossal structures  of  evil  would  be  but 
pasteboard  if  the  forc^es  of  goodness 
and  the  right  were  organized  against 
them.  To  be  in  the  right,  is  always  to 
be  on  the  winning  side.  To  be  true,  is 
to  be  a  part  of  the  victorious  forces  that 
are  going  to  cany  the  day  against  this 
at  present  tremendous  burden  of  evil 
which  the  universe  is  carrying,  and  to 
know  this  and  half  believe  it  is  to  be 
strong.  The  man  who  has  this  faith, 
who  believes  and  knows  that  evil  is 
doomed,  and  that  sin  is  weak  and  cow- 
ardly, waiting  only  for  determined  and 
inspired  souls  to  enlist  for  battle  before 
it  flees  like  the  summer's  dust — a  man 
believing  this  will  be  denied  nothing. 
All  things  are  possible  to  such  a  man. 
We  are  weak  and  helpless  only  because 
we  do  not  believe  these  tilings.  Society 
is  full  of  these  limp,  invertebrate  men 
and  women  who  never  lisp  a  protest 
against  existing  evils;  who  apologize 
for  them  ;  who  advocate  non-resistance ; 
who  are  opposed  to  what  they  call  fana- 
ticism, which  always  means  opposed  to 
all  earnest  antagonism  to  existing 
wrongs ;  who  are  never  willing  to  take 
personal  risks ;  who  venture  nothing  of 
personal  interest  for  the  sake  of  bettered 
conditions ;  society  is  full  of  these  moral 


nondescripts  who  do  not  touch  the 
world  with  one  stroke  of  redeeming  in- 
fluence, and  leave  the  world  to  creep 
into  graves  that  will  be  left  unmarked 
by  those  who  come  after  them.  This 
world  would  be,  human  history  would 
be,  a  dreary  waste  of  commonplace, 
had  it  not  been  for  our  men  of  faith ; 
men  who  have  been  bold  to  bdieYc  and 
declare  that  the  kingdom  of  evil  is  but 
a  house  of  cards,  and  so  did  their  work 
and  struck  tlieir  heavy  blows  which 
shook  and  shivered  for  the  time  this 
old  bad  order.  And  if  their  number 
could  be  multiplied,  the  kingdom  of  evil 
would  be  quickly  paralyzed.  To  a 
gild  of  mighty  believers  all  things  ore 
possible.  All  tilings  in  the  sphere  of 
personal  life,  all  things  in  the  realm  of 
personal  achievement,  all  things  in  the 
sphere  of  moral  reforms,  all  things  in 
the  direction  of  civic  and  municipal  re- 
form— all  things  would  be  possible  in 
the  sphere  of  religious  propagandism, 
for  believing  in  the  permanence  and 
victoriousness  of  the  Christianity  you 
profess,  and  in  the  inherent  rottenness 
of  all  the  world's  oppositions,  you  will 
bring  an  enthusiasm  of  faith  and  a 
measure  of  sacrifice  to  your  work  such 
as  will  bear  every  thing  before  it.  The 
world  waits  for  a  great  company  of 
such  believers;  the  Church  of  Gk)d 
waits ;  waits  for  men  and  women  who 
see  the  universe  as  it  is,  as  based  on 
righteousness ;  as  so  organized  that  evil 
can  get  no  permanent  footing  in  it ;  for 
men  believing  in  the  inherent  weakness 
and  cowardice  of  all  sin,  men  believing 
that  the  power  and  life  of  Gk)d  are  the 
only  omnipotent  forces  here  which  wait 
to  find  channels  through  which  to  flow 
out  to  the  world ;  for  a  gild  of  be- 
lievers who  shall  bring  to  their  work 
an  intelligent  faith  and  not  an  unbal- 
anced fanaticism,  for  God  works  ra- 
tionally and  through  wisely  organized 
agencies.  He  puts  honor  upon  our  in- 
telligence and  our  common  sense,  for 
this  is  a  common -sense  universe,  so 
organized  that  no  nook  or  cranny  can 
be  found  for  an  ill -regulated  fanaticism 
to  find  permanent  place.    For  the  in- 
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telligent  men  of  faith,  who  see  the  uni- 
verse as  it  is,  as  a  universe  of  righteous- 
ness, that  has  sealed  the  death-warrant 
of  every  form  of  wrong  the  world  over 
and  the  ages  through,  for  such  the 
world  waits,  the  Church  waits,  and  Qod 
waits.  To  such  all  things  are  possible. 
Through  such  the  kingdom  will  come 
with  power. 

AWAZTZNa  THE  LOAD'S  XESSAQE. 

By  Rev.  J.  C.  Johnston,  M.  A.  (Pres- 
bttebian),  Dublin,  Ibeland. 

/  wiU  stand  upon  my  tcaich,  and  9et  me 
upon  the  tower,  and  wiU  watch  to  see 
what  He  will  say  unto  me, — Hab.  ii.  1. 

Nothing  definite  is  known  of  this 
man  Habakkuk.  Who  he  was,  who  his 
father  was,  of  what  tribe  he  was,  where 
he  lived,  or  how  he  lived  is  not  told. 
To  such  a  highstrung,  richly  dowered 
soul,  life  could  not  have  been  easy ;  and 
indeed  wc  learn  as  much  from  his  pas- 
sionate throbbing  words.  Doubt  had 
harassed  it.  It  had  been  **  dipt  in  baths 
of  hissing  tears. "  Loss  had  swept 
across  it  like  a  wasting  flood.  But  out 
of  all,  that  brave,  high  soul  rose  victori- 
ous ;  and  the  song  it  sings  at  the  close 
is  unsurpassed  in  the  whole  range  of 
secular  and  sacred  song. 

His  tomb,  they  tell  us.  was  shown 
in  Christ's  day.  But  he  needed  no 
tomb.  These  three  chapters  are  his 
monument.  In  them  his  heart,  like  a 
great  eolian  harp,  swept  by  the  breath 
of  the  mighty  spirit,  gives  forth  rap- 
turous strains,  to  which  the  weary- 
hearted  have  listened  and  will  listen 
till  time  shall  be  no  more. 

In  the  text  we  see  him  preparing 
himself  for  this  holy  task— ascending 
his  tower,  that  he  may  see ;  secluding 
himself,  that  he  may  hear ;  making  his 
bosom  bare,  that  he  may  feel  the  mes- 
sage of  the  Unseen. 

To  our  rushing,  scrambling,  noisy 
age,  he  preaches  much-needed  sermons. 
Let  us  hearken  I 

I.  The  secret  of  life  is  to  realize  the 
Unse^* 


To  this  man  the  world  is  not  "empty 
as  a  nutshell, "  but  full  of  an  unseen 
majestic  presence.  The  very  air  he 
breathes  throbs  with  the  pulse  of  God, 
and  the  silence  may  be  broken  at  any 
moment  by  Qod*s  voice !  80  he  spends 
life  watching,  listening,  waiting  I 

Is  not  every  life  noble,  and  grand, 
and  true,  just  in  proportion  as  it  real- 
izes this,  in  proportion  as  it  seeks  the 
Unseen? 

See  that  husband  and  father  as  he 
goes  forth  in  the  morning  to  his  day's 
task.  See  how  he  goes  swinging  along 
as  if  he  were  going  to  a  royal  feast,  and 
his  feet  keeping  time  to  some  high  sym- 
phony. What  is  the  secret  of  it?  Ah. 
he  is  accompanied  by  the  spirits  of  his 
beloved  I  He  said  good-by  to  them 
at  the  door,  but  somehow  they  have 
slipped  out  unseen  and  are  with  him. 
Their  faces  smile  upon  his  soul ;  he 
hears  their  voices  in  his  heart.  Their 
presence  will  make  his  brain  clear  to 
think  all  the  day,  his  arm  strong  to 
work,  and  at  night  they  will  wile  him 
home. 

See  that  mother!  Her  son  went 
away  from  her  years  and  years — "  nigh 
twenty  years  ago, "  she  says.  For  her 
the  time  passes  slowly  and  seems  long. 
But  has  she  forgotten  him?  To  her  is 
his  place  empty  ?  Listen,  as  she  breathes 
her  morning  prayer  1  It  is  full  of  pas- 
sionate pleading  that  Ood  would  not  for- 
get her  boy.  Qod  and  she  have  a  con- 
troversy of  love.  God  says,  **  A  mother 
may  forget,  yet  will  not  I  forget  thee. " 
She  says,  or  fears  rather,  in  her  heart, 
**  God  may  forget,  yet  can  I  never  forget 
my  child. "  Watch  her  as  she  goes  about 
her  tasks  I  There  is  an  old  photograph 
of  her  son  hanging  against  the  wall. 
Her  eyes  know  the  way  to  it.  As  soon 
as  they  get  the  least  leisure  from  other 
tasks,  they  go  wandering  off  there  and 
gaze  upon  it.  And  now  they  see  not 
it,  nor  any  other  visible  thing.  They 
have  the  far-off,  **  absent  look,  **  we  call 
it,  in  them.  She  sees  him  as  he  was,  a 
tiny  baby.  She  feels  him  hanging  upon 
her  breast.  Now  she  is  listening  to  one 
of  the  droll  queer  sayings  he  used  to 
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utter  when  able  to  trot  round,  and  abe 
smiles.  Now,  abe  goes  to  a  drawer  and 
takes  out  a  bundle  of  old  faded  letters, 
thumbed,  tear- marked,  stained.  She 
will  certainly  ask  jou  to  read  the  ^  last 
letter"  from  him,  although  it  may  be 
the  second  or  third  time  you  have  done 
it  already,  and  you  will  not,  for  love's 
sake,  refuse.  So  every  day  does  the 
lonely  mother  people  her  dwelling  with 
the  beloved  presence ;  thus  every  day 
she  lives  and  walks  and  talks  with  the 
unseen.  And  because  of  this  her  own 
soul  has  grown  purer,  calmer,  less 
selfish,  more  Godlike,  more  dependent 
on  €k)d,  more  pitiful  toward  man. 

Consider,  again,  the  influence  of  the 
dead  upon  us.  Do  not  many  of  us 
walk  literally  compassed  about  with 
a  great  cloud  of  witnesses?  I  knew  a 
family  from  which  the  mother  was 
taken  five  and  twenty  years  ago,  but 
she  rules  it  still.  Often  her  grand- 
children, who  never  saw  her,  startle 
me  by  uttering  her  sayings  and  pro- 
nouncing her  judgments.  The  ex- 
planation is  not  far  to  seek.  She  had 
bound  her  children  to  her  by  the  might 
of  a  great  love ;  and  to  them,  when  she 
was  gone,  life  was  only  tolerable  by 
cheating  death.  So  every  day  they 
asked  themselves,  What  would  mother 
have  us  do?  How  would  mother  have 
us  act?  Mother  still  remained  umpire 
in  each  quarrel,  and  from  the  court  of 
the  holy  dead  there  was  no  appeal. 
Thus  not  only  did  the  spirit  of  the  dead 
mother  engrave  itself  upon  her  sons 
and  daughters,  but,  in  a  sense  fuller 
and  deeper  than  if  she  had  remained 
with  them  in  the  flesh,  she  dwelt  with 
them,  guided  them,  blest  them.  **  We 
are  seven, "  Wordsworth's  little  maid 
still  persisted  in  saying,  despite  the 
two  graves  in  the  green  churchyard. 
And  there  are  homes  that  talk  of 
mothers  still  in  spite  of  a  quarter  of  a 
century's  moldering  dust. 

Tennyson  illustrates  this  in  his  poem, 
**  The  Grandmother. "  In  her  extreme 
old  age,  she  has  forgotten  many  things. 
The  events  of  the  passing  hour,  even 
its  bereavements,  are  unreal  to  her ;  but 


her  early  griefs  are  very  real  and  veiy 
bitter  still.  We  can  understand  the  old 
woman  as  she  tells  her  granddaughter : 

**  Am  for  the  children,  Annie,  tb^Ye  all  about 
me  jet. 

"Fatterlog  oyer  the  boards,  my  Annie,  that 

left  me  at  two. 
Patter  the  goes,  my  own  Uttle  Annia,  an 

Annie  like  you : 
Pattering  orer  the  boards,  ibe  cornea  and 

goes  at  her  will. 
While  Harry  is  in  the  flTe-acre,  and  diarlla 

plowing  the  hilL 

**And  Harry  and  Charlie,  I  hear  them  too— 

they  sing  to  their  team : 
Often  they  come  to  the  door  in  a  pleasant 

kind  of  dream. 
They  come  and  sit  by  my  chair  and  h<nrar 

about  my  bed— 
I  am  not  always  certain  if  they  be  alive  or 

dead." 

How  purifying  and  ennobling  all  this 
is  to  the  living  I  We  need  not  stop  to 
point  it  out.  To  turn  our  souls  into 
valhallas  and  picture  galleries  of  the 
mighty  dead  is  the  surest  way  of  be- 
coming like  them.     For  when 

**The  beloved,  the  departed, 
Ck>me  to  visit  us  once  more," 

they  come  back  purged  from  every 
earthly  stain.  They  come  back  to  us 
as  they  were  at  their  best.  Their  dumb 
lips  utter  one  message — **  Excelsior.  ^ 

But  to  flll  all  our  environment  with 
God — "  to  realize  that  in  Him  we  live 
and  move ;  to  know  that  every  crimson 
bush  may  suddenly  become  afire  with 
God,  ^  and  the  solitary  desert  voiceful 
with  His  speech — this  is  the  highest  life 
of  all.  It  was  to  make  such  a  life 
possible  for  us  that  Christ  died.  His 
last  word  to  us  was,  "  Lo,  I  am  with  you 
all  the  days.  "  This  is  indeed  the  Gos- 
pel— that  God  is  now  reconciled  to  us, 
and  tliat  His  presence  broods  over  us  in 
unutterable  love.  To  realize  this  and 
enter  into  its  blessedness  is  not  only  the 
secret  of  life,  as  we  said,  but  it  is  the 
whole  duty  of  man. 

II.  We  ought  to  expect  messages 
from  the  Unseen.  "  I  will  watch,  to  see 
what  He  will  say  unto  me. "  To  the 
prophet  this  great  Unseen  One  is  no 
dumb  God.      Habakkuk  believes  that 
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He  has  something  to  say  to  Him  per- 
sonally ;  so  he  quiets  himself  to  hearken, 
and  says,  "Speak,  Lord,  for  Thy  ser- 
vant hcareth.  "  And  has  not  God  always 
something  to  say  to  His  servants? 

The  truth  is  He  seems  to  be  always 
seeking  some  heart  sufficiently  at  leisure 
from  itself  that  He  may  talk  with  it. 
He  found  such  a  one  in  Abraham,  and 
so  familiar  did  He  become  with  that 
man  that  He  could  not  conceal  what 
He  was  about  to  do  to  Sodom  from  him. 
He  found  such  a  one  in  Moses,  and 
God  almost  boasts  that  He  can  talk 
with  Moses  face  to  face.  \ 

In  the  days  of  Eli  wc  read  there  was 
"  no  open  vision. "  God  was  silent, 
for  none  could  hear  His  voice;  God 
was  invisible,  for  earth-blinded  eyes 
could  not  see  Him.  Then  in  the  child 
Samuel  God  found  one  to  whom  He 
could  speak ;  so  He  came  in  the  night, 
calling  "  Samuel,  Samuel  1 " 

"  I  have  not  call<!d  you  servants  but 
friends,  "  saith  Christ ;  "  for  all  things 
that  I  have  heard  of  the  Father  I  have 
made  known  unto  you.  ^ 

Oh,  how  true  it  is,  that  if  we  could 
but  hear  He  has  much  to  say  unto  us — 
much  about  His  purposes  of  grace  to- 
ward ourselves  and  about  His  purpose 
toward  the  world ;  much  about  the 
coming  glory.  In  these  three  ways 
especially  does  He  speak  to  us : 

1.  By  His  Spirit  through  the  Word. 
Is  it  not  the  holy  oracle  from  which  we 
shall  have  infallible  response,  if  we  seek 
in  faith  and  love  ?  "  I  opened  my  mouth 
and  panted,  "  says  David  ;  "  for  I  longed 
for  Thy  commandments.  ^  It  is  our 
"  Urim  and  Thummim, "  our  breast- 
plate of  judgment.  Let  us  quiet  our 
hearts  in  the  presence  of  the  Word  and 
say,  "Speak  Lord,  for  Thy  servant 
heareth!" 

2.  By  His  Spirit  through  our  con- 
science. He  has  a  witness  for  Himself 
within  us — a  faithful  echo  in  our  hearts 
that  repeats  His  cry.  "  Keep  on  speak- 
ing-terms with  your  conscience,  "  was 
the  advice  of  a  certain  professor  to  his 
students.  And  there  is  none  better 
for  us. 


3.  By  His  Spirit  through  His  provi- 
dence. God's  hand  and  voice  are  in  all 
that  befalls  us  every  day.  When  wo 
shall  read  our  own  lives  correctly  in  the 
light  of  heaven,  tliey  will  spell  the  word 
God.  "  Thou  hast  beset  me  behind  and 
before,  and  art  acquainted  with  all  my 
ways.  "  Even  in  the  coming  of  flames 
David  heard  God's  voice ! 

Oh,  the  blessedness  of  this,  to  know 
that  all  that  befalls  us  is  with  His  full 
knowledge  and  by  His  will !  May  we 
not  only  read  "God's  own  hand  in  the 
familiar  violets,  ^  but  also  in  the  com- 
mon things  of  the  common  day,  our 
petty  cares,  our  small  but  irksome 
crosses  1 

Truly  we  need  these  voices  from  the 
Unseen  to  guide  and  help  us  in  the  sor- 
rows and  perplexities  of  our  lives.  No 
muttering,  wizard  voice,  but  clear  and 
full  and  sweet,  like  a  mother  talking 
to  her  child.  The  age  of  miracles  you 
say  is  past.  I  do  not  know  what  you 
call  a  miracle.  If  it  be  a  miracle  for 
the  Unseen  to  speak  with  men,  that  is 
a  miracle  that  happens  almost  every 
hour.  The  hearts  of  God's  saints  pas- 
sionately long  for  this,  and  God  grant 
it  to  them !  "  That  thou  mightest 
see  that  Just  One  and  hear  the  wonls 
of  His  mouth"  is  the  will  of  God  re- 
garding the  humblest  believer,  as  it  was 
His  will  concerning  Paul. 

HI.  How  we  sliould  dispose  ourselves 
to  receive  God's  messages. 

1.  We  should  get  up.  up  above  the 
heads  of  the  crowd,  up  above  the  crush 
and  clamor  of  the  worldly  throng,  to 
where  there  is  clearer  air  and  greater 
peace. 

"  I  will  stand  upon  my  watch  and  set 
me  upon  the  tower.  **  Zaccho^us  did 
this,  that  he  might  see  Christ.  We 
must  do  the  same  thing  spiritually,  if 
we  would  get  a  glimpse  of  the  same 
vision.  Ah,  brother,  there  is  no  breath- 
ing space  down  below — there  is  such 
a  scrambling  there  for  the  world's  re- 
wards, such  a  clamor  for  the  world's 
praise  and  catering  for  the  world's  ap- 
plause! 

Go  into  some  homes  or  into  certain 
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circles  of  society  and  all  t!io  talk  is  like 
this :  **  I>o  you  know  the  latest  fashion?" 
"It  is  the  very  newest  style  now  I" 
**  Have  you  8t.i'n  the  new  play  at  the 
theater?  Why,  it  is  the  whole  rage!" 
**  Do  you  know  that  sueh  and  such  is  tho 
most  fashionalile  ehurt^h  in  the  city?" 
Ah !  there  is  no  nKini  to  brtMithe  in  an 
atnu)Si)here  like  that.  I^'t  us  get  up 
above  the  crowd.  We  would  not  Ix) 
in  the  fashion,  but  al>ove  the  fashion, 
with  the  fashions  of  Uie  world  beneath 
our  feet. 

It  is  not  the  new  play  we  want  nor 
the  nu»st  fashionable  church,  but  the 
new  vision  of  His  face.  Wherever  wo 
can  get  most  of  tliat,  is  the  place  for  us. 

2.  We  are  next  to  (juicken  our  whole 
being  into  a  listening  and  receptive  atti- 
tude. "I  will  stand,**  not  sit.  **! 
will  watch, "  not  sleep.  God  shows 
none  of  His  secrets  to  stupetied  ones, 
and  He  never  Udks  to  men  asleep.  Ho 
calls  Sanniel  first  before  He  sjieaks  to 
Him.  **He  wakeneth  morning  by 
morning,  He  wakeneth  mine  car  to 
hear  the  learned.  ^ 

3.  Quiet  is  needed  also;  for  God 
speaks  oftenest  in  a  still,  small  voice. 
Quiet,  then,  ye  chimoring  passions ; 
quiet,  relK'llious  will ;  (juiet,  complain- 
ing heart,  that  I  may  hear  what  God 
the  Lord  will  speak  ! 

Ixit  mo  clear  awav  these  mists  of 
tears  h^st,  like  Magdalene,  I  mistake 
Him.  Ix't  me  bestir  myself,  like  Bar- 
tim:eus,  lest  He  be  gone.  Let  mc  rouse 
me  frc^m  my  stupor  of  grief,  lest,  like 
the  two  disciples  on  the  way  to  Enmiaus, 
He  speaketh  to  me,  and  I  know  Him  not. 
Above  all,  let  me  hearken  for  his  mes- 
sage to  mf.  To  me  must  His  word  first 
come.  If  I  am  to  become  His  mes- 
senger to  others,  I  must  first  receive  it 
myself. 

Oh,  let  my  life  be  spent  in  watching 
to  see  what  He  will  say  unto  mc  !  And 
let  me  not  forget  that  when  this  life  is 
done  His  message  will  not  he  exhausted. 
There  will  remain  what  eye  hath  not 
seen,  nor  ear  heard,  nor  hath  entered 
the  heart  of  man  to  conceive.  Then  I 
shall  inherit  that.    Then,  in  that  region 


of  deep  ixuicc,  Ho  will  speak  and  I  shall 
hearken  while  He  explains  tho  mjs- 
U*ries  of  the  desert  way. 

For  you,  O  soul  I  it  is  life  to  hear 
His  voice,  to  sec  II is  face. 


PAUL'S  ''  TEOBN  ZN  TEE  FLESH." 
By  Pkof.  Henry  E.  Dosker,  D.D. 

(KeFORMKD),   IIOLL.VND,  MiCH. 

And  U*t  I  uliull  be  txtilttd  abore  meature 
thivutjh  the  abundance  of  the  retila- 
tiouH,  there  mis  giren  to  me  a  thorn 
in   the  /«'jj/<,    the  messenger  of  Sdian 
to  buffet  me,  lest  I  should  be  exalted 
abtfre  measure.     For  this  thing  I  be- 
sintght  the  Ijord  thrice,  that  it  might 
dqtti rt  fivm  me.    And  He  said  unto  tns^ 
My  grace  is  sufficient  for  thee:  for  My 
strt  ngth   in  made  jterject  in  tpeakness, 
MoHt  gladly,  thenfore,  trill  I  rather 
glory  in  my  inffrmitiis,  that  the  potter 
of  Christ  may  rest  vj)on  me.     2 here- 
fore  I  take  jtltasure  in  infirtnities,  in 
reprottches,  in  7iecessities.  in  persecu- 
tions, in  distresses,  for  Christ's  sake: 
for  irhen  lam  icaik,  then  am  I  strong. 
—3  Cor.  xii.  7-10. 

TiiK  text  is  a  wonderfully  rich  one, 
so  ri(*h  indeed  that  no  one  may  hope  to 
exhaust  its  fulness,  and  that  we  can 
only  attempt  to  point  out  the  great  and 
shadowy  outlines  of  the  vast  territoiy 
of  Christian  experience  here  revealed 
to  us. 

The  text  places  before  us  Paul  of 
Tarsus,  that  wonderful  exhibition  of 
the  great  inherent  forces  of  Christian 
faith. 

What  consecration,  what  struggles, 
what  victories,  what  experiences,  what 
conscious  inciwelling  of  the  rich  life  of 
Christ  in  His  poor  sinful  one,  are  cm- 
bodied  in  the  comparatively  brief  his- 
tory of  His  serviw ! 

Indeed,  Paul  is  the  ideal,  the  typical 
Christian  of  the  ages.  And  yet  how 
low  under  God,  how  truly  humble,  is 
this  greatest  of  the  apostles ! 

It  must  be  profitable  to  meditate  oq 
the  ex])eriences  of  such  a  life,  to  watch 
the  gradual  unfolding  of  such  great- 
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ness,  to  trace  the  onward  strivings  of 
grace  in  such  a  heart. 

And  Paul  is  ever  an  open  book,  "•  an 
epistle  known  and  read  of  all  men.  ^ 

Of  him  the  words  of  the  great  (Ger- 
man poet  are  strictly  true : 

**Qra8p  but  about  thee,  in  this  life  so  rich, 

so  free, 
And  where  thou  touchest   it  will   interest 

thee." 

It  may  prove  a  matter  of  interest  and 
instruction  to  look  for  a  few  moments 
at  the  mystery  in  Paul's  life,  at  his 
"thorn  in  the  flesh.  " 

Several  questions  at  once  present 
themselves,  and  the  most  natural  of  all 
certainly  is . 

What  woM  the  thorn  in  the  flesh  and  for 
what  purpose  was  it  given  himf 

As  we  read  the  text,  the  logical  an- 
swei  to  the  first  part  of  the  question 
seems  to  be  that,  whatever  may  have 
l)ecn  its  nature  (a) ,  this  "  thorn  in  the 
flesh"  was  a  corporeal  something. 

But  no  sooner  do  we  open  our  com- 
mentaries but  we  see  that  there  are 
at  least  three  leading  explanations. 

(a)  Says  one  party :  It  ica^  a  trouble 
vhich  had  its  scat,  its  origin,  in  the 
A}iotf(le*s  mind,  but  tchic/i  revealed  itself  in 
his  flesh. 

It  was  the  agony  of  an  accusing  eon- 
science,  say  some. 

And  indeed  there  was  room  for  such 
pain,  for  the  epistles  give  us  abundant 
proof  tliat  the  memories  of  the  early 
days,  that  the  scenes  of  persecution  in 
Paul's  life,  were  never  forgotten  by 
him.  They  evidently  controlled  his 
self-estimate,  and  abode  with  him  till 
the  very  last,  when  he  styled  himself 
"  the  greatest  of  sinners.  " 

But  Paul's  idea  of  God's  sovereign 
grace  was  too  clear,  too  deep  and  logi- 
cal tlian  that  the  memory  of  his  early 
antagonism  should  have  been  a  "  thorn 
in  the  flesh, "  from  which  he  had  re- 
peatedly besought  the  Lord  to  deliver 
liim. 

It  was  unbelief,  say  others.  And  here 
again,  no  doubt,  the  possibility  of  in- 
ward wrestlings  is  undeniable.  For 
Paul's  mind  was  one  of  unusual  ca- 


pacity and  depth.  lie  possessed  the 
largest  head  as  well  as  the  largest  heart 
of  all  the  apostles. 

But  it  is  scarcely  conceivable  that  the 
man  whose  set  aim  was  "the  casting 
do\iii  of  all  imaginations  and  of  every 
high  thing  that  is  exalte<l  against  the 
,  knowledge  of  God  and  the  bringing  of 
every  thought  into  captivity  to  the 
obedience  of  Christ,  ^  that  this  man,  I 
say,  should  suffer  from  doubt  as  from 
a  "  thorn  in  the  flesh.  " 

A  still  more  questionable  conception 
of  this  "thorn''  is  to  ascribe  to  Paul, 
as  do  some  Catholic  expositors,  strong 
animal  passions,  aroused  by  contact 
with  the  beautiful  but  licentious  Thecla. 

Imagine  such  a  "  thorn  **  in  tlie  life  of 
the  man  who  dared  to  say,  "I  would 
that  all  men  were  as  I  am !  ** 

{b)  A  second  class  of  commentators 
tells  us  that  this  "thorn"  consisted  in 
direct  opposition  against  the  Apostle's 
work  and  claims  by  such  men  as 
Philetus  and  Hymcno^us. 

A  careful  reading  of  the  text  will  at 
once  forbid  us  to  accept  this  theory. 
It  is  far-fetched  and  unlikely. 

(c)  The  Uigical  explanation  of  these 
wonls  is  that  it  was  some  bodily  ailment 
which  produced  great  suffering  and 
anxiety  of  mind.  That  Paul  was  weak 
and  often  ill  we  know  from  his  epis- 
tles. 

What  may  his  specific  disease  have 
been?  Periodic  and  excruciating  head- 
aches ?  Melancholia  or  epilepsy  ?  Who 
knows?  Numerous  diseases  have  been 
named,  and  of  all,  supposed  traces  have 
been  found  in  Paul's  writings.  The 
likeliest  conjecture  would  seem  to  be 
that  Paul  was  suffering  from  chronic 
ophthalmia,  the  common  disease  of  the 
eye  of  Oriental  countries. 

This  theory  has  a  great  deal  in  its 
favor.  The  Apostle  wrote  his  letters 
by  an  amanuensis,  with  the  only  excep- 
tion of  that  to  the  Galatians,  and  there 
is  a  note  of  wonder  in  the  words :  "  See 
with  how  large  letters  I  have  written 
unto  you,  with  mine  own  hand^  (^11)> 
Of  these  same  Galatians  he  says  that, 
were  it  possible,  they  would  have  dug 
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out  tbcir  own  eyes  and  have  given  them 
to  himself. 

There  is  much  to  say  for  this  sohition 
of  the  riddle,  and  yet  nothing  e^n  bo 
said  which  bears  the  stamp  tif  absolute 
reliability.  Whatever  may  have  Wh^w 
the  diameter  of  the  diseiis>c.  we  l.i!iive 
it  to  have  lH*i*n  some  physical  ailment, 
which  ac(X)unts  fur  the  unsightliness  of 
the  Ap(mtle  and  the  fre(iuent  enforcc^d 
periiMls  of  inactivity  in  his  ministry. 

(«/)  It  mis  a  jKtiftful  ailmint.  The 
peculiar  word  us(td  tissures  us  of  H. 
The  "skuloiJS**  Si-ems  to  point  to  the 
ancient  Assyrian  punishment  of  tnins- 
tlxing  a  victim  with  a  shar{X'ned  stick 
or  pole.  Calvin  speaks,  in  this  con- 
nection, of  **bi'ing  gored  with  a  bull's 
horns.  **  And  surely  when  Paul  speaks 
of  buffet- like  blows  we  need  not  doubt 
but  that  this  ^  thorn  ^  ent^iiled  upon  him 
gn*at  and  crushing  agony. 

(<)  Paul  ascn'M  it  to  A*<tttt/iic  infltt- 
cncfSy  "an  angel  of  Satan."  Undeni- 
ably the  Ijonl  uses  the  powers  of  hell 
to  discipline  and  chastise  his  childnm. 
Acconiing  to  the  Jewish  and  early 
C'hristian  conception,  all  disease  was  in 
some  way  connected  with  the  powers 
of  darkness.  And  primitive  as  the 
thought  may  api>ear  to  us,  who  boast 
of  our  enlightenment  and  clarified  vis- 
ion, it  is  h>gir4iUif  true.  For  sin  opened 
the  box  of  Pandora,  from  which  issucil 
the  cruel  foes  of  humanity ;  and  sin 
again  roots  itself,  as  far  as  Inmianity  is 
concerned,  in  the  powers  of  hell. 

(/)  Pauliras  deeply  co/ntcious  of  the 
fact  as  well  as  of  tJui  cause  and  needful- 
ness of  his  "  thorn .  " 

Happy  is  the  man  who  finds  the 
cause  of  his  misery  somewhere  in  his 
own  life ! 

For  him  there  is  hope ;  and  his  cross 
will  blossom  like  Aaron's  staff. 

Now  Paul  was  human,  and  nothing 
human  was  lacking  in  him.  lie  was 
fully  aware  of  the  importance  of  his 
life  and  labors  to  the  Master's  cause. 

The  man  who  docs  not  know  what 
he  t>,  and  possesses,  and  does,  is  no  one, 
is  nothing. 

The  humility  of  great  men  is  not 


owing  to  a  lack  of  sclf-conscSousnesB, 
but  to  the  consciousness  of  the  infinite 
att«iinment^  lieforc  them.  Read  Chap- 
ter xi.  lS-:)3,  and  xii.  1-7,  and  tell  me 
whether  Paul  knew  himself  and  whether 
he  was  tbreatencd  by  trcmendouB  dan- 
gers, lie  ntidcil  his  "thorn**  as  a 
counterbalance. 

The  smoothly  moving  elevator  is 
kept  fn^m  an  irresistible  upward  flight 
or  downward  plunge  by  its  unseen 
counterpoise.  The  diver  maintains  his 
place  and  keeps  at  work,  at  a  great 
depth,  by  his  ponderous  footwear. 
The  cl(;aii-cut  vessel  plows  a  straight 
furrow  through  the  billows  and  carries 
its  proud  canvas  by  the  un poetic  bal- 
last deep  down  in  the  hold. 

The  twice  rt^peated  **  that  I  should  not 
be  exalted  overmuch**  affords  us  a  pro- 
found hisight  into  the  consciousness  of 
the  need  of  this  thorn  in  the  fleak, 
wheri'by  the  Apostle  was  enabled  to  ac- 
cept this  cross  as  a  needful  divine  dis- 
pensation. 

He  felt  the  pain  of  the  *^  thorn,  "  but 
did  not  wonder  at  its  existence. 

II.  What,  thrn,  teas  PauVg  attitude 
tomird  this  croi*sf 

{a)  He  iras  fntin fully  conseioue  of  its 
exifittftce.  Superficial  natures  make 
light  work  of  life  and  its  changing  ex- 
periences. Butterfly-like,  they  flutter 
in  the  sunlight  and  avoid  the  shadows. 
And  even  in  apparently  calm  and  well- 
disciplined  Christian  characters  we 
sometimes  meet  with  something  which 
passes  for  strength,  and  in  truth  is 
weakness  or  callousness.  When  God 
leads  His  people  through  deep  places, 
they  show  at  times  a  quietness  of  bear- 
ing which  is  interpreted  as  great  grace. 
And  sometimes,  sometimes,  it  is  but 
lack  of  feeling.  Hark!  "Thou  hast 
smitten  Thy  ix?ople  and  they  have  felt 
no  pain.  "  Paul  felt  the  burden  and  it 
bowed  him  down.  Keep  courage,  ye 
afflicted  ones,  who  stagger  under  your 
burdens ;  look  and  learn.  Paul's  ex- 
ample is  before  you. 

(b)  Ife  prayed  earnestly  for  drf^^ar- 
ance.  To  whom  did  he  go?  To  *' the 
Lord'^^ia  the  New  Testament^  alwayi 
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Jesus  the  Saviour,  our  Lord.  I  have 
heard  people  condemn  prayers  dhrected 
to  Christ  as  unbiblical. 

Paul  went  directly  to  Christ  with  his 
pain.    And  how  natural  1 

To  whom  will  the  suffering  soul  feel 
itself  more  attracted  than  to  the  suffer- 
ing Christ? 

To  whom  did  Paul  go  in  the  hour  of 
his  trouble  but  to  Christ?  He  prayed 
earnestly,  not  three  single  times,  as  I 
see  it,  but  rather  he  remembered  three 
distinct  periods  in  his  life  wherein  this 
thorn  had  been  the  burden  cf  hU  prayers. 

Without  it  he  conceived  that  he  could 
do  better^  larger  work  for  Christ,  and 
thus  he  prayed  with  increasing  earnest- 
ness and  power. 

(e)  Hie  prayer  teas  aneioered,  but 
not  in  his  way. 

What  would  become  of  our  lives  if 
the  Lord  should  hear  our  every  earnest 
prayer?  He  knows  better  than  we 
what  crosses  we  must  and  can  bear,  for 
He  sees  the  end  from  the  beginning. 

Suddenly,  as  Paul's  earnestness  in 
prayer  has  reached  a  climax,  the  inward 
voice  comes  to  him :  **  My  grace  is 
sufficient  for  thee,  for  My  strength  is 
made  perfect  in  weakness. " 

Paralyzing  experience!  How  mys- 
terious these  words  must  have  sounded 
in  the  Apostle's  inner  consciousness. 
And  yet  did  he  not  follow  in  the  Mas- 
ter's footsteps?  And  had  the  Master 
not  prayed  thrice  for  His  cup  to  pass 
from  Him,  till  at  last  Qod's  will  became 
His  will  in  a  triumphant  humiliation 
and  utter  self-forgetfulness? 

This  answer  which  Paul  received 
taught  him  three  things,  viz.,  that 
Chd's  child  lives  by  grace  ;  that  this  grace 
is  like  an  inexhaustible  fountain  of  living 
waters;  that  thus  Ood  receives  all  the 
glory,  and  that  the  Christian  life  becomes 
the  life  of  Christ  in  us. 

HI.  ITie  fruit  of  the  abiding  *"  thorn."* 
The  **thom^  remained,  but  it  was  a 
thorn  no  longer.  The  entire  later  life 
of  the  Apostle  was  changed  by  this 
final  exx)erience  in  regard  to  his  per- 
sonal cross.  He  remained  the  same  and 
yet  became  utterly  different. 


What  he  gained  by  it : 

(a)-  A  new  view  of  the  cross,  ''to 
glory  in  weaknesses.  **  Ah,  I  like  this 
glorying  better  yet  than  the  glorying 
in  suffering  and  work  and  revelations 
of  chapters  xi.  and  xiL 

And  how  deeply  in  earnest  Paul  was 
in  this  glorying  his  epistles  abundantly 
testify.  He  glories  in  tribulations  and 
considers  the  suffering  of  the  present 
life  unworthy  of  comparison  with  the 
raptures  of  the  future. 

It  became  in  Paul's  soul  a  new  Welt- 
anschauung,  a  new  philosophy  of  life. 

The  doud  which  repels  us  by  its 
tintless  gray  on  a  gloomy  fall  day  be- 
comes an  object  lesson  of  entrancing 
beauty  if  the  sun  illumines  it  by  its 
transforming  rays.  In  every  "buffet" 
of  Satan,  Paul  now  felt  the  touch  of 
the  hand  of  Christ. 

{b)  And  would  you  know  the  secret 
of  this  change,  **  that  the  strength  of 
Christ  may  rest  upon  me?"  The  word 
here  used  defies  translation.  It  really 
means  to  **  over- tabernacle,  "  to  over- 
shadow, like  the  outspread  wings  cover 
the  cowering  brood. 

What  sufferings  have  men  not  en- 
dured for  the  smile  of  approval  of  some 
great  leader  I  Paul  longs  for  the  con- 
scious nearness  of  Christ  in  the  experi- 
ence of  his  painful  need.  Ah,  how  I 
remember  the  sick  days  of  childhood, 
when  mother  left  all  things  alone  and 
attended  to  the  needs  of  her  suffering 
one! 

Thus  with  Paul.  And  this  desire  for 
the  appreciable  nearness  of  the  Saviour 
casts  a  formerly  unknown  halo  of  glory 
around  the  cross.  A  cross,  and  yet  a 
cross  no  longer. 

(e)  The  suffering  is  now  loved  for  what 
it  brings,  **  weaknesses,  injuries,  ne- 
cessities, persecutions,  distresses  for 
Christ's  sake. "  The  Apostle  here  looks 
at  suffering  in  all  its  varying  forms, 
from  within  and  from  without,  from 
the  Church  and  from  the  enemy.  It  is 
all  **for  Christ's  sake." 

His  weakness  has  now  become  his 
strength,  for  in  his  strength  he  stands 
alone,  and  in  his  weakness  he  leans  on 
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the  omnipotent  arm  of  an  over- loving 
Saviour. 

He  is  never  stronger  than  when  he  is 
weakest,  for  tlien  most  of  this  almighty 
power  is  revealed  in  him. 

God  bo  praised  for  His  unspeakable 

gift! 

And^t/r  thorn? 

Or  have  you  no  cross  to  bear?  Ite- 
member,  ^'Gixl  hnd  one  Son  without 
sin.  but  never  a  child  without  a  cross.  ** 

Do  you  suffer  uncicr  it?  Have  you 
prayed  over  it?  Did  Paul's  ex{K*ricnce 
become  yours?  Arc  you  strongest  in 
your  weakest  hours  through  the  in- 
dwelling power  of  Christ  f 


TH7  NEIQEBOB  AS  THYSELF. 

By  Rev.  F.  B.  Nash,  M.D.  (Protes- 
tant Episcopal)  ,  Fargo,  N.  Dak. 

And   thy    neighbor   as    thyself. — Luke 
X.  27. 

The  altruistic  nature  of  Christianity 
Is  one  of  its  chiefest  crowns.  We  use 
the  obscure  word  "  altruistic,  "  not  for 
love  of  obscure  wortls,  but  because  this 
one  word  means  all  you  can  pack  into 
many  sentences.  It  means  the  being 
thoughtful  to  others,  aircful  for  others, 
considerate  of  others,  devoted  to  others. 
It  means  tlu;  highest  kind  of  unselfish- 
ness. Hence  at  the  btise  of  our  religion 
we  alwavs  see  the  Golden  Rule.  And 
the  Ix)rd  tells  us  that,  to  love  God  and 
thy  neighbor  as  thyself,  these  two  make 
the  sum  of  all  the  commandments. 

And  so  plainly  is  this  the  message 
of  Christ  no  one  would  for  a  moment 
contest  it.  Nor  am  I  about  to  take  our 
morning  hour  to  prove  that  which  in 
the  abstract,  at  least,  all  stand  ready  to 
grant.  But  taking  it  for  granted,  there 
yet  remains  a  vast  abimdance  for  our 
honest  meditations  in  this  so  often  and 
so  strenuously  reiterated  command  of 
Christ :  **  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor 
as  thyself.  ** 

Abstractly,  we  are  all  prepared  to 
say,  so  we  should  do  and  live.  Prac- 
tically, and  in  our  own  liearts  we  often 
say,  I  do  not  see  just  how  I  am  to  fulfil 


this  command.  We  accept  it  in  a  dazed 
sort  of  way,  thus  sometimes  feeling 
sadly  enough.,  Alas  1  what  a  failure  I 
am  in  the  highest  reaches  of  my  faith  ! 
And  do  I  treat  my  neighbor  as  myself? 

Well,  no,  I  do  not ;  that  is  the  can- 
did and  oinm  fact  of  the  matter.  So 
communing  with  ourselves,  we  are 
either  apt  to  get  discouraged  or  to 
think  that  our  Saviour  has  laid  down  a 
law  impossible  for  us  to  follow. 

I  would  like  to  observe  in  passing 
that  the  law  is  not  to  treat  thy  neighbor 
as  thyself,  but  to  love  him  as  thyself. 

Now,  this  takes  us  upon  higher 
ground  at  once.  It  puts  another  phase 
on  the  matter.  Of  course  we  do  not 
treat  our  neighlwrs  as  ourselves.  If 
we  did,  what  a  terrible  state  our  neigh- 
borluKHl  would  be  in  in  a  very  brief 
period ! 

There  are  two  sides  to  this  matter,  aa 
we  will  see  very  quickly  on  inspection. 
If  I  served  my  friends  as  roughly  as  I 
serve  myself ;  if  I  spoke  as  plainly  to 
them  as  I  do  to  myself;  if  I  gave  to 
them  on  all  occasions  my  whole  thought. 
just  i\s  I  do  to  myself,  I  suppose  there 
would  be  no  living  together  of  people 
in  this  world. 

Again,  I  ask  myself  to  do  things,  to 
attend  offices,  which  I  would  not  dream 
of  asking  friend  or  neighbor  to  do. 

There  are  some  important  respects  in 
which  we  treat  our  neighbor  distinctly 
better  than  we  do  ourselves,  yet  not 
for  any  love  of  him  so  much  as  for  the 
natural  desire  to  have  his  good  opinion. 

We  generally  treat  our  neighbor  bet- 
ter than  ourselves  in  this,  that  we  aim 
and  strive  to  show  him  the  best  there  is 
in  us. 

We  grant  to  him  readily  a  cheerful 
courtesy,  a  pleasing  and  agreeable  de- 
meanor, which  we  certainly  often  fall  to 
grant  to  our  own  silences  and  solitary 
thoughts. 

It  is  because  we  are  not  so  much  un- 
real, perhaps,  as  at  our  best  before  him 
while  giving  ourselves  the  worst  we 
have  to  give.  Yet  this  is  not  so  much 
for  any  love  for  him  as  the  desire  to 
keep  up  appearances,  and  the  hoi^Bt 
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wish  to  be  at  peace  and  hannony  so 
far  as  we  can  in  life. 

As  a  simple  matter  of  fact,  I  am  in- 
clined to  believe  that  we  give  to  our 
neighbor  in  material  hospitalities,  in 
our  personal  demeanor  to  him,  in  our 
general  treatment  of  him,  a  measure 
which  fills  fairly  well  the  command- 
ment. Where  we  fail  is  in  our  defini- 
tion of  our  neighbor  in  confining  the 
term  to  those  only  who  are  our  social 
equals  and  friends. 

We  make  the  word  neighbor  too  nar- 
row, and  forget  that  the  parable  of  the 
Good  Samaritan,  which  we  should  re- 
call, was  given  in  answer  to  the  in- 
quiry, "And  who  is  my  neighbor?" 

And  we  fail  again,  and  here  the  worst 
of  all,  in  putting  **  treatment"  in  the 
place  of  **  love. "  Our  actions  to  him 
are  either  amiable  for  the  sufficient  rea- 
sons of  average  friendliness,  or  they  are 
cold  and  distant  for  reasons  of  personal 
antagonisms.  They  are  on  the  surface 
of  things  too  much.  We  do  not  readily 
grant  him  that  love  which  is  anxious 
for  his  betterment,  and  concerned  with 
his  growth  in  grace,  wisdom,  and  char- 
acter. 

Yet  to  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself 
must  stand  above  all  for  this.  And 
the  truth  is  there  is  an  amiable  and 
pleasant  side  to  the  love  we  should  bear 
our  neighbor,  in  which  we  succeed  fairly 
well,  while  there  is  a  serious  and  solemn 
side  to  it,  also  not  so  agreeable,  more 
intense  and  harder  to  fulfil ;  and  here 
we  fail  to  love  our  neighbor  as  our- 
selves. In  our  thoughts  upon  our  duty 
to  others  we  should  all  devoutly  pray 
and  labor  to  be  more  concerned  upon 
this  solemn  side  of  human  associations. 
Love,  real  love,  for  my  neighbor  is 
bound  to  prompt  me — yea,  to  compel 
me— to  make  a  better  style  of  man  of 
him,  and  sc  have  him  make  of  me  a 
better  pattern  of  character  through  a 
natural  exchange  of  experiences,  ex- 
amples, and  encouragements. 

Here,  indeed,  is  a  sacred  realm  of 
good  influence.  And  here,  indeed,  we 
are  all  of  us  solemnly  bound  to  be  mis- 
sionaries for  Ood  and  all  that  is  good. 


I  think  in  the  realities  of  the  fair  and 
majestic  life  to  come  we  shall  find  here 
our  saddest  retrospects.  For  if  there 
be  indeed  any  memory  of  this  life  here, 
and  life  cannot  continue  without  ful- 
ness of  memory,  in  that  life  to  come 
we  shall  look  back  with  the  deepest 
sorrows  and  mourning  over  failure  to 
do  good  to  all  men  as  we  had  oppor- 
tunity. 

To  do  good  is  not  merely  to  grant 
charities,  to  extend  a  helping  hand  in 
material  needs  or  times  of  sickness. 

Never  can  we  so  narrow  its  meanings. 
The  noblest  of  all  the  good  offices  I  do 
on  earth  are  those  offices  by  which  my 
doing  has  encouraged,  bettered,  and 
elevated  others.  The  best  good  I  can 
do  my  neighbor  is  to  stand  as  a  child 
of  God's  wisdom,  and  help  him  to  find 
and  see  and  know  for  himself  his 
heavenly  Father's  love  for  him.  The 
best  good  I  can  do  my  neighbor  is  to 
awaken  him  to  his  own  greatness,  to 
introduce  him  to  his  own  soul,  his  real 
spiritual  being ;  to  arouse  his  spiritual 
ambitions,  and  point  him  to  the  only 
source  of  peace,  rest,  love,  life. 

This,  in  the  long  run,  will  do  him  the 
best  service  for  a  time,  for  it  will  help 
to  make  a  real  man  of  him.  But  it  also 
passes  over  and  beyond  things  tem- 
poral, and  is  doing  good  to  him  for  all 
eternity. 

Do  I  fail  egregiously  in  this  solenm 
department  of  love  to  my  neighbor? 
If  so,  it  must  be  because  I  have  first 
failed  in  true  and  noble  love  to  myself. 

This  brings  us  to  a  view  of  this  com- 
mandment that  I  wish  to  emphasize 
especially  to-day.  Our  text  says, 
"  And  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.  "  Sup- 
pose we  reverse  it  and  put  it,  ''And 
thyself  as  thy  neighbor.  **  I  think  we 
all  of  us  need  counsel  and  exhortation 
here  also. 

Unless  we  truly  and  rightly  love  our- 
selves we  may  be  sure  we  sliall  never 
rightly  love  others.  Christ  enjoined 
no  sad  and  dreary  asceticism. 

He  made  little  of  merely  material 
things,  it  is  true;  and  that  because, 
first,  material  things  seemed  so  cheap 
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to  an  inhabitant  of  heaven— tliov  w^emod 
80  shallow  and  low  as  rnds  of  living ; 
and,  MU'ond,  iH'cniifie  temptations an> all 
around  us,  enticing  us  to  lie  al)sorbcd 
and  wnippcd  up  in  them.  Hut  our 
I^)nl  would  have  us  all  give  unto  our- 
selves the  iK^st  we  have  to  give.  Whv? 
!Rerausc>  we  need  it  and  must  have  it 
rightly  to  gfow  in  gni<r<«  and  ehanirter ; 
and  iKfaus*?,  luiless  we  do  so  gn)W  in 
thc*se  qualities  which  make  for  love  in 
ours4rlves,  we  shall  have  no  love  to 
give  to  others.  Only  the  man  who 
has  tastcil  the  .sweets  of  gmcious  be- 
havior to  himself  can  appn^ciate  the 
hunger  of  others  for  the  stunc.  Only 
the  man  who  knows  by  exiM'rienct^ 
the  civilizing  effect  upon  his  soul 
of  clean  and  decent  and  comfortable 
surnmndings  will  be  anxious  to  give 
tht'se  Sjime  essentials  of  go<Kl  living  to 
others.  Onlv  the  man  who  knows  the 
use  imd  beauty  of  all  civilizing  and  en- 
nobling enjoymeutJii  will  put  himself 
out  to  see  that  a  needy  neighbor  may 
hav(^  as  much  as  possible  of  them.  And 
finally,  only  the  man  who  has  known 
Go<i's  love  for  himsc^lf  will  C4ire  to  take 
others  to  that  love. 

AVho  isconccrrned  for  his  friend's  sal- 
vation from  sin  and  ignorance  and  death 
but  that  high  soul  which  has  known 
itself  to  be  n-deemed  from  these,  who  is 
walking  in  the  holy  paths  of  faith  and 
hope  and  knowledge  of  God,  and  there 
lias  learned  what  real  charity  is? 

And  ere  we  can  love  ourselves  rightly 
we  must  discover  what  life  means  in  its 
greater  aspects.  Says  Holland,  "If 
life  once  fails  to  txj  prophetic  and  its 
true  meaning  dies  out  of  it,  it  all  lapses 
inU>  a  dreary,  insignificant  common- 
place affair.  Human  life  must  be  felt 
to  Ikj  the  veil  of  a  hidden  wonder,  or 
all  its  power  vanishes. " 

Now,  if  I  am  to  love  myself  as  I 
should  love  my  neighbor,  I  must  above 
all  human  verities  realize  that  life  is 
this  hidden  wonder. 

Would  you  tnily  do  your  highest 
duty  to  your  neighbor?  Then  first  do 
your  highest  duty  to  thyself.  No 
Stream  rises  higher  than  its  fountain- 


head.     You  must  rise  high  before  you 
can  lift  another  higher. 

Treat  yourself  as  you  know  God 
commands  you  to  treat  your  neighbor. 

Have  for  yourself  tlic  best  you  have 
to  give  of  charity  tempered  by  Judg- 
ment, court^'sy  mingled  with  discreet 
criticism,  love  guided  by  wisdom. 
You  would  hG  genial  to  your  neighbor ; 
be  genial  to  yourself. 

You  would  not  go  about  thrusting 
your  cares  and  worries  and  troubles 
upon  Inm,  would  you?  Then  do  not 
grind  them  into  j'our  very  heart  by  per- 
petually dwelling  upon  them.  Cares 
and  worries  have  eaten  up  the  very 
souls  of  men.  Wrest  yourself  from 
their  tyrant  domination,  and  refuse  to 
be  absorbed  in  them.  Have  you  any 
faith?  Is  your  religion  a  source  of 
pea(re  and  comfort  to  you?  Then  take 
your  cares  to  its  peace;  go  home  in 
your  silences  to  God  and  eternity,  and 
Ix!  comforted.  He  has  promised  to  re- 
lieve your  cares.  Take  them  to  Him. 
Seek  peace  and  insure  it  for  yourself, 
and  in  this  r(^s{>ect  give  to  yourself  as 
good  as  you  are  expected  to  give  your 
neighbor.  If  a  friend  sees  you  long 
and  often,  you  do  not  want  him  to  be 
forever  dinning  his  business  into  your 
ears.  You  want  him  to  give  someliiing 
of  his  nature,  himself,  to  you.  Take 
the  caution  home  to  your  own  soul,  and 
do  not  be  forever  grinding  away  at  the 
tasks  and  pri)blems  of  your  work.  Tour 
work,  your  business,  these  are  not 
ends ;  they  are  merely  means  to  an  end, 
and  that  end  is  life. 

Life  here  is  of  a  higher  quality,  a 
worthy  preparation  for  a  higher  yet 
beyond.  And  love  thyself  as  thou  art 
commanded  to  love  thy  neighbor,  fai 
the  acquisition  of  wisdom  and  higher 
knowledge.  Be  a  student  of  Gkxl  and 
life.  Gr(*at  tasks  and  problems  are  be- 
fore you,  into  which  dollars,  bargains, 
and  schemes  do  not  enter  as  component 
factors. 

Remember  that  day  and  night.  Seek 
for  yourself  the  riches  of  grace  In  the 
honest  thought  and  industiy  of  a  ml 
spiritual  existence. 
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Get  out  of  the  dark  and  dreary  woods 
of  this  world  into  the  sunlight  of  things 
spiritual.  Decline  to  dwell  too  much 
and  too  long  in  the  shadow  of  your 
cares  and  labors.  Stand  in  the  sun  and 
give  yourself  a  chance  to  grow  as  the 
lily  grows.  You  must  advance  to  a 
higher  level. 

Love  yourself  as  an  inhabitant  of 
eternity  thus ;  and  I  verily  believe  that 
so  you  shall  win  God's  blessing,  that 
so  He  will  best  enable  you  to  love  your 
neighbor  as  yourself  in  all  the  best 
statements  of  love.  In  this  kind  of 
self-love  and  self- treatment,  in  the 
providence  of  God,  a  Saul  became  a 
St.  Paul,  a  household  name  with  men 
forever. 

So  Christ's  heroes  and  workers  grew 
and  learned  to  love  and  gave  them- 
selves truly  to  God's  highest  works  on 
earth. 


TEE  GOOD   CONFESSION. 

By  Rev.  James  M.  Campbell  [Con- 
oreoationalist],  Morgan  Park, 
III. 

Fight  the  good  fight  of  faith,  lay  hold  on 

eternal  life,  whereunto  tfum  art  also 

Cidled,  and  h/ut  professed  a  good  pro- 

fession  before  many  witnesses. — 1  Tim. 

vi.  12. 

Lanquage  is  a  fluid,  not  a  solid.  It 
is  subject  to  constant  change.  Words 
become  old  and  obsolete.  When  they 
drop  out  of  use,  new  words  take  their 
places.  The  meaning  of  words  is  also 
constantly  changing.  When  old  words 
are  retained,  they  often  come  to  have  a 
new  meaning. 

In  the  study  of  the  English  Bible  the 
fluidity  of  language  must  be  taken  into 
account.  A  striking  and  instructive 
ilhistration  of  the  way  in  which  a  word 
may  gradually  shift  its  ground  until  it 
comes  to  have  a  meaning  altogether  dif - 
erent  from  that  formerly  attached  to  it 
is  furnished  by  the  text  referred  to 
above.  In  the  King  James  Version  it 
reads,  **Thou  hast  professed  a  good 
profession  before  many  witnesscB.  **    In 


the  Revised  Version  it  reads,  "Thou 
didst  confess  the  good  confession  in 
the  sight  of  many  witnesses.  "  At  the 
time  when  the  King  James  translation 
was  made  the  words  profession  and 
confession  were  used  interchangeably. 
Profession  meant  simple  avowal — the 
declaring  or  acknowledging  of  a  thing ; 
now  it  has  in  it  the  meaning  of  assump- 
tion or  pretense.  We  speak  of  certain 
employments  as  professions.  A  man's 
profession  is  the  thing  which  he  assumes 
to  know.  One  who  is  a  member  of  the 
medical  profession  assumes  to  be  skilled 
in  the  art  of  healing ;  one  who  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  legal  profession  assumes  that 
he  is  competent  to  give  counsel  in  mat- 
ters of  law ;  a  college  professor  as- 
sumes that  he  is  able  to  instruct  others 
in  a  special  branch  of  study. 

The  few  instances  in  which  the  word 
profession  is  retained  in  the  Revised 
Version  are  instances  in  which  it  ex- 
presses the  new  meaning,  e.g.,  ^pro- 
fessing themselves  to  be  wise,  they  be- 
came fools"  (Rom.  i.  22).  That  is, 
pretending  to  be  wise — laying  claim  to 
superior  wisdom — their  minds  become 
darkened  by  ignorance. 

Again,  in  1  Tim.  ii.  8,  Paul  ex- 
presses a  desire  "that  women  adorn 
themselves  in  modest  apparel,  with 
shamefastness  and  sobriety ;  not  with 
braided  hair  and  gold  or  pearls  or  costly 
raiment,  but  (which  becometh  women 
professing  godliness)  through  good 
works. "  In  other  words  he  desired 
that  women  who  professed  to  be  godly 
should  make  good  their  profession  by 
following  fashion  afar  off,  and  by  ma- 
king the  adornment  of  the  spirit  with 
beautiful  works  the  chief  concern  of 
life. 

All  the  instances  in  which  profession 
is  changed  to  confession  are  instances 
in  which  the  necessity  for  the  change  is 
apparent.  In  Ileb.  iii.  1,  we  are 
enjoined  to  "consider  the  Apostle  and 
High  Priest  of  our  eartfession  ;  "  that  is, 
the  Apostle  and  High  Priest  whom  we 
confess,  the  Apostle  and  High  Priest 
who  is  the  subject  of  our  confession. 
In  Heb.  x.  28  we  are  told  to  "hold  U&K 
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the  eonfemnn  of  our  hope,  that  it  waver 
not  ;**  that  is.  we  am  to  hold  unwaver- 
ingly the  ffO(Hi  liojH*  in  Christ  which  we 
have  openly  confrswui  before  men.  So 
in  the  text  U-fort^  us,  we  are  urged  to 
confess  the  gixxl  confession,  not  to  pro- 
fess a  go<Kl  profession ;  we  are  urged 
to  make  a  confession  of  something,  not 
a  profession  of  something. 
From  this  change  of  wortls  we  see — 

I.  What  ChriHtinu  etmfumon  is  nf4. 
It  is  not  a  profession  of  religion  ;  it  is 
not  the  assumption  of  pi'rsfjnal  su])eri- 
oritv.  The  true  Christian  dcK'S  not 
mount  upon  a  high  peciestal.  proclaim- 
ing to  the  world  his  personal  merit ;  ho 
lies  low  in  the  dust,  confessing  his  per- 
sonal unworthiness.  He  does  not  make 
a  profession  of  stiiuthocHl ;  he  makes  a 
confession  of  sinfulness.  lie  d<x?s  not 
pniy.  "Go<i  be  complacent  to  me  a 
samt;"  he  pmys,  "God  be  merciful  to 
me  a  sinner. "  His  confession,  so  far 
as  it  concerns  hunself,  is  a  confession 
of  sin,  a  confession  of  weakness,  a  con- 
fession of  the  net^d  of  an  almighty  Sa- 
viour and  sustainer. 

II.  We  *uc  itJuit  Chnntian  rottfcitgian 
i*.  It  is  the  confession  of  Christ.  The 
true  Christian  is  not  a  professor  of  re- 
ligion ;  he  id  a  confes<M)r  of  Christ.  He 
<'onfesses  not  only  his  need  of  Christ, 
but  also  his  utter  and  absolute  deix'nd- 
ence  upon  ('hrist ;  he  confesses  his  faith 
in  the  cleansing  blood  of  the  L;mib  of 
God.  his  faith  in  the  sustaining  grac*c 
of  the  Living  Christ.  In  the  original 
sense  of  the  tenn  he  is  a  martyr,  a  wit- 
ness— a  witness  for  Christ ;  he  directs 
attention  to  Christ,  not  to  himself;  he 
holds  up  the  Christ  whom  he  trusts  as 
tlie  only  Saviour  of  sinful  men. 

This  confession  of  Christ  is  marked 
out  as  something  distinct  and  distinct- 
ive. It  is  called  **  t?ie  good  confession.  " 
It  was  the  confession  of  Peter  when  he 
said,  "Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of 
the  living  God  ;"  it  was  the  confession 
of  Thomas  wlien  he  fell  at  Jesus*  feet 
exclaiming,  "  My  I^onl  and  my  God.  ** 
The  essence  of  all  Christian  confession 
is  contained  in  these  two  utterances. 
They  show  conclusively  that  Christian 


confession  is  not  acceptance  of  a  dog- 
ma, but  faith  in  a  Person ;  not  subscrip- 
tion to  acretni,  but  confessioii  of  Christ. 

This  c'onfession  of  Christ  is  designated 
"  tlie  ffffotl  confession,  "  because  it  is  tlie 
supreme  act  of  the  soul.  Never  is  man 
more  noble  than  when  he  bows  before 
the  s<'ei»ter  of  the  Cross,  acknowledg- 
ing love  and  loyalty  to  the  thom- 
cn)wn(Hl  King.  Not  until  the  claims 
of  C-hrist  have  been  acknowledged  has 
the  highest  obligation  of  life  been  dis- 
charged. 

0{>en,  public  confession  of  Christ  is 
demanded.  First,  there  must  be  bap- 
tism "  into  the  name  of  Christ ; "  then 
there  must  be  union  with  tlie  visible 
Church.  When  Victorinus  whispered 
softly  hi  the  ear  of  Augustine,  **  I  am 
a  Christian,  **  Augustine  replied,  **  I 
will  not  iH-lieve  it  nor  count  thee  so 
till  I  see  thee  among  the  Christians  In 
the  Chunh. ""  As  the  blood  of  the 
Passover  lamb  was  sprinkled  upon  the 
Hntels  and  door-posts,  so  inward  faith 
is  to  be  openly  conft^ssed.  **If  thou 
shalt  confess  with  thy  mouth  Jesus  as 
Lord,  and  shalt  believe  in  thy  heait 
that  God  niiscd  Him  from  the  dead, 
thou  shalt  be  saved"  (Rom.  x.  9). 
"  Every  one  who  shall  confess  Me  be- 
fort*  men,  him  will  I  also  confess  before 
My  Father  which  is  in  heaven.  But 
whosoever  shall  deny  Me  before  men, 
him  will  I  also  deny  before  My  Father 
which  is  in  heaven"  (Matt.  x.  82,  83). 


STBIZZNa    TEOUQETS    FBOX    BK- 
CENT  SEBXONS. 

But  how  are  we  to  be  trained  to  go  forth 
to  fulfll  thiR  gplendid  inlKsionf  That  which 
ChriHt  nettis  we  ueed.  We  need  to  be  deliv- 
ere<i  from  sflf-will  and  self -pleasing,  and  to 
he  brought  into  holy  obedience  to  the  will 
of  God.  We  nei'd,  an  the  Christ  needed,  to 
have  developtxl  within  us  human  compas- 
sion. We  need,  as  the  Christ  condesoended 
to  need,  the  perfecting  of  oiir  charscter, 
that  we  may  be  strong  in  the  exerotse  or 
holiness.  Anythinj;  that  will  only  train  me 
to  tlie  n^alizing  of  this  icrcat  ideal,  anything 
that  will  fit  me  for  a  life  so  magnffloent  ■■ 
thiH,  any  dfnoipllne  of  educaticm  I  will  wel- 
come,  if  only  through  it,  in  unity  with 
Christ,  I  may  attain  to  the  expression  of  tha 
ideal  of  my  ref^enerate  priestnood. 

So  it  is  we,  too,  are  led  into  onr  Geth- 
semane.  There  we  have  to  learn  obedienoa 
by  the  cniciflxion  of  the  will.  There  om* 
pathy  is  developed  within  us  by  onr  noenl 
self-surrender  to  the  diaoipiriio  OC    €M» 
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There  the  character  Is  purified  In  the  purga- 
torv  of  a  Christian  life,  and  comes  out  of 
It  like  gold  refined  in  the  furnace.— Body. 
CHeb.  ▼.  8.) 

HniUM  love  we  all  appreciate.    We  all  de- 
sire- 
Some  one  to  loTC  in  this  dark  world  of  sorrow. 

Some  one  whose  smile  will  efface  the  sad 
tear. 
Some  one  to  welcome  the  joys  of  to-morrow. 

Some  one  to  comfort  when  sorrows  are  near. 

But  to  feel  that  we  have  around  us  not  only 
love  of  a  human  kind,  but  divine  love— **  Love 
divine,  all  love  excelling**— surely  that  must 
be  the  greatest  bliss  that  mortal  can  attain 
unto.  And  to  realize  that  there  is  for  us  in 
the  heart  of  a  great  Father  continual  thought 
and  care,  oh  1  how  this  must  cast  out  anxi- 
ety from  our  minds,  and  cause  us  to  **Rest 
in  the  Lord  and  wait  patiently  for  Him.**  The 
child  knows  that  his  father  will  provide;  he 
therefore  has  no  thought  for  the  morrow,  but 
lets  the  morrow  take  thought  for  itself. 
And  Jesus  Christ  hath  said  unto  us,  **Your 
heavenly  Father  knoweth  what  things  ye 
have  need  of;**  therefore  let  all  anxiety  and 
fear  be  kept  outside  the  door  of  your  hearta 
Best,  wait,  trust.— if ciTay.     (John  i.  12,  18.) 

"Vanity  of  vanities  1  All  isvanltv!**  Write 
that  epitaph  broad  and  large  over  all  the  cat- 
acombs and  cemeteries  and  mausoleums  of 
the  world,  for  so  in  one  phase  or  other  not 
only  did  Solomon  sav  it,  but  Vespasian,  as 
be  rode  In  triumph,  the  Emperor  of  Rome, 
and  Qelimer,  King  of  the  vandals,  as  he 
walked  in  chains  before  the  chariot  of  Beli- 
sarius,  and  "Napoleon  on  the  very  day  of  his 
coronation,  ana  the  Duke  of  Wellington  as 
he  rode  amid  the  hatred  of  the  multitude 
through  the  streets  of  London,  and  so  savs 
the  drunken  pauper  on  his  death-bed  in  the 
filthy  room.  A  sharp  boy  of  humble  degree, 
the  son  of  a  Reading  draper,  named  William 
Laud,  rose  to  be  Prime  Minister  and  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbuiy  in  one,  the  all  but  ab- 
solute authority  in  Church  and  State.  The 
greatest  living  nobleman  of  the  day.  the  Earl 
of  Strafford,  wrote  to  congratulate  him,  and 
wii^  him  many  happv  days.  What  was  his 
answer,  on  the  very  dav  that  he  bad  reached 
Uie  summit  of  his  ambition?  **My  lord,"  he 
wrote,  **I  thank  you  heartily  for  vour  kind 
wishes  to  me  that  Qod  would  send  me  many 
and  many  happy  dajrs  where  I  am  now  to 
be.  But  truly,  my  lord,  I  look  for  neither— 
not  for  many,  for  I  am  in  years,  and  have 
had  a  troublesome  life;  not  for  happy,  for  I 
have  no  hope  to  do  the  good  I  desire.  And, 
In  truth,  my  lord- 1  speak  seriously— I  have 
had  a  heaviness  hanging  over  me  ever  since 
I  was  nominated  to  this  place,  and  I  can 
give  myself  no  account  of  It.**  "Vanity  of 
vanities  r  80  ends  one  of  the  most  famous 
novels  of  modem  times,  "Which  of  us  has 
what  he  desires,  or,  having  It,  is  satisfledf* 
—Famvr,    (Psalm  xxxiv.  12.) 

HoNOK  may  be  a  certain  reverence  and 
testimony  of  respect  paid  to  us,  or  done  by 
us  to  others.  But  It  also  means  a  certain 
quality  of  soul,  "a  nice  sense  of  what  is  right 
and  lust  and  true,**  as  it  has  been  defined, 
"a  dignified  respect  for  character,  springing 
from  probity,  principle,  moral  rectitude.** 
Thus  it  comes  to  pass  that  when  men  make 
A  promise  "upon  their  honor,**  they  make  ap- 
peal to  their  sense  of  what  Is  just  and  right 
within  them.  I  might  quote  to  you  those 
fine  and  well-known  lines  by  ttie  poet  Words- 
worth: 

Say,  what  is  honor?    *Tis  the  finest  sense 
Ox  Justice  which  the  human  mind  can  frame. 
Intent  each  lurking  frailty  to  disclaim. 
And  guard  the  way  of  life  from  all  offense 
Suffered  or  done. 


In  the  days  when  knightly  chivalrr  was 
something  better  than  the  weakly  sentiment 
which  led  very  touchy  persons  to  do  very 
foolish  things  because  of  some  fancied  slight 
to  their  rank  or  their  blood,  or  the  reputa- 
tion of  their  ancestors,  to  keep  a  knight *s 
honor  unsullied  and  unstained  was  a  noble 
and  generous  ambition.  It  meant  to  keep 
faith  with  all  to  whom  you  had  given  your 
plighted  word,  no  matter  at  what  personal 
cost  that  promise  bad  to  be  redeemed;  It 
meant  to  have  a  soul  so  secure  in  integrity 
and  incorruptibility  that  no  one  would  ever 
dare  to  approach  vou  with  any  base  sugges- 
tion that  you  could  either  be  bribed  or  in- 
timidated into  an  action  unworthy  of  an 
honest  man.  A  man  of  honor  was  emphati- 
cally a  man  who  kept  his  word— ay,  and 
who  would  keep  it  when  once  given  without 
the  necessity  01  being  continually  watched 
and  warned,  ureed  and  coaxed  into  keeping 
it.  A  man  of  nonor  was  a  man  who  might 
be  trusted  to  right  faithfully  discharge  his 
trust  when  his  employer*8  )MU*k  was  turned ; 
he  was  a  man  who,  as  employer,  would  never 
take  a  mean  and  unworthy  advantage  of  any 
one,  nor  use  his  power  to  transfer  to  his  own 
pocket  profits  that  rightly  belonged  to  the 
men  who  served  him.  He  would  scorn  to 
do  It.— f/ome.    (John  v.  44.) 


THEXES  AND  TEXTS  OF  BEOENT 
SEBXOKS. 

1.  The  Fulfilment  of  the  Ministerial  Mission. 
"How  beautiful  upon  the  mountains  are 
the  feet  of  him  that  bringeth  good  ti- 
dings, that  publisheth  peace ;  that  bring- 
eth good  tiuings  of  good,  that  publish- 
eth salvation ;  that  saith  unto  ZIon.  Thy 
God  reigneth  I**— Isa.  Hi.  7.  John  Potts, 
D.D.,  Toronto,  CJanada. 

8.  Companionship  with  Jesus.  "Now  when 
thev  saw  the  boldness  of  Peter  and  John, 
and  perceived  that  they  were  unleameo 
and  ignorant  men,  they  marveled;  and 
thev  took  knowledge  of  them  that  they 
haa  been  with  Jesus.**— Acts  iv.  18.  O. 
P.  GIfford,  D.D.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

8.  Cooperation.  "They  helped  every  one 
his  neighbor;  and  every  one  said  to  his 
brother.  Be  of  good  courage,"  etc.— Isa. 
xll.  8,  7.  Rev.  Jesse  W.  Brooks,  Ph.D., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

4.  The  Breadth  of  Christianity.  "I  have 
seen  an  end  of  all  perfection;  hut  Thy 
commandment  is  exceeding  broad.**— 
Psalm  cxix.  96.  Bishop  John  H.  Vin- 
cent, D.D.,  CThautauqua,  N.  Y. 

6.  God*s  Care  of  His  People.    "The  voice  of 

the  Lord  came  unto  him,  saying,  I  am 
the  Qod  of  Abraham,  and  the  God  of 
Isaac,  and  the  Gkxl  of  Jacob."— Acts  vil. 
81,  82.  Pres.  Henry  A.  Butts,  D.D., 
Madison,  N.  J. 

8.  Human  Perplexities  and  their  Divine 
Resolution.  "What  shall  we  do?** -Luke 
III.  10.  12.  14.  Rt  Rev.  A.  C.  Coxe,  D.D., 
Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

7.  Childhood  a  Text-Book.  "And  Jesus  called 

a  little  child  unto  Him  and  set  him  in 
the  midst  of  them.**— Bfatt  xviil.  2. 
Rev.  Thomas  O.  Oouse,  Baltimore,  Md. 

8.  The  Present  Privileges  and  Future  Bless- 

edness of  Believers.  "Father.  I  will  that 
they  also  whom  Thou  hast  given  Me  be 
with  Me  where  I  am ;  that  they  may  be- 
hold Myglory,  which  Thou  hast  given 
Me :  for  Thou  lovedst  Me  before  the  foun- 
dation of  the  world."— John  xvll.  84. 
James  a  Chadwick,  D.D.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

0.  Man*8  Responsibility  to  Man  from  a  Chris- 
tian  Standpoint  "For  this  is  the  1 
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that  ye  heard  from  the  befrinninfr,  that 
we  tUuiuld  luve  oneanuiher."— 1  John  iii. 
11.     H.  A.  Clove  land,  D.I).,  Erie,  Pa. 

10.  The  Earth's  Owneraiid  8overei»fn.  "The 
Mirth  is  the  i^tni'Haiid  t he  fuliietw  there- 
of:  the  w<irhl  and  they  tliat  dwell  there- 
in."- 1  Sal  in  xxiv.  1.  B.  Fay  Mills,  A»- 
bury  Park,  N.  J. 

11.  An*hl>ishop  (\)rrl)?an  and  Our  Saloons. 
"Woe  unto  l:ini  that  ^ivttth  hi8  uoiKhl»or 
drink,  that  puncKt  thy  Uuile  Ui  him, 
and  iiiukeKt  him  drunken  alKo.  that  thou 
mayest  h>ok  tm  their  n.ikednew."-- Ha- 
iMikkuk  li.  l.V  Kev.  Mudiiton  C.  IVteni, 
lij.I>.,  New  York  City. 

12.  The  Sin  of  Suicide.  "  1K>  thyself  no  liarm." 

A<:tH  xvi.  :.N.    K.  8.  Mac  Arthur,  I).  D., 
New  York  City. 


Suggestive  Themes  for  Pulpit  Treat- 
ment. 

1.  The  Spirit  of  (rratitude  an  Efwential  of 
SuiHVHsful  Pr.iyer.  (*•  Continue  stead- 
fastly in  nrayer.  wat<*hin)^  therein  with 
thanskjfivinK."— Col.  iv.  a.) 

5.  Pivlne  Favor  v».  Human  Dinfavor. 
('*An<i  he  wii<l  unto  them.  I  see  your 
father's  countenaiit't>.  that  it  is  not  to- 
wards me  tiM  iK'fore:  but  the  (]«)d  of  mv 
fathtfr  has  Ikhmi  with  mo."~lJeu.  xxxl. 
6.) 

8.  fllorv  after  Shadows.  ("And  the  plorj'  of 
the  i/onl  tilMHie  uLxm  Mount  Sinai,  and 
the  cloud  coven'd  It  six  «lays;  and  the 
seventh  day  he  calleil  unto  Moses  out  of 
the  mitlst  of  the  cloud."— Ex.  xxiv.  16.) 

4.  Tlie  Transit  or  I  n«*ss  of  the  Divine  Wrath. 
(**For  ynt  a  very  little  while  and  his  in- 
diKuutiou  shall  cfiL>ie.  and  mine  an^er  in 
their  destniciion.**— Isa.  x.  Si5.^ 

6.  The  Divine  Car»>  of  the  Field.  (**A  land 
which  the  I^ml  thy  (iod  on  ret  h  for;  the 
eyes  of  the  I^>nl  thy  (ioil  are  always 
U}>on  it  from  the  bt^tcinnin^  of  the  year 
unto  the  end  of  Uie  year."— Dent.  xi.  12.) 


6.  Spiritual  Obedience  and  Material  Pros- 
perity. ("And  thou  shalt  return  and 
obey  the  voi«.ti  of  the  Lord,  and  do  all 
His  commandments,  which  I  commaiul 
thee  this  day.  And  the  Lord  thy  God 
will  make  ttiee  plenteous  in  every  work 
of  thy  hand,  in  the  fruit  of  thy  body, 
and  in  the  fruit  of  thy  cattle,  and  in  the 
fruit  of  thy  land,  for  Kood ;  for  the  Lord 
will  aKnin  rejoice  over  thee  for  Kood,  as 
He  rejoi^>ed  owr  thy  fathers.  —I>eut. 
XXX.  H,  9.) 

7.  The  rur(K>so  of  God  in  the  Venture  of 
Man.  C*And  Blicaiah  mid.  If  thou  re- 
turn at  all  in  iH'ac(\  the  Lord  hath  not 
spoken  by  me.  .  .  .  And  a  certain  man 
drew  his  Ik>w  at  a  venture,  and  snnote 
the  Kinfc  of  Israel  between  tlie  Joints  of 
the  harness."—!  Kin^a  xxii.  S8.  M.) 

8.  The  Graciousness  of  the  Divine  Revela- 
tion. C*Tlie  riches  vf  His  Krace  which 
He  uiiule  to  al>ound  towanl  us  in  all  wis- 
dom and  prudence.  liavinK  made  known 
unto  us  Uie  mystery  of  His  will."— Eph. 
i.  T  0.) 

9.  Old  Testament  Altniism.  CGive  them 
acconlini;  to  their  deeds,  and  according; 
to  the  wickiHlnesM  of  their  endeavonft 
Give  them  after  tlie  work  of  their  handa: 
render  to  them  tlu^ir  desert.**— Psalm 
xxviii.  4.) 

10.  New  Testament  Altruism.  (**FYither, 
for^ivt*  them,  for  thi>y  know  not  what 
they  do."— Luke  xxiii.  »4.) 

11.  The  Nemesis  of  (tdn.  C^And  Ahab  said 
to  Klijali,  Hast  thou  found  nie,  O  mine 
enemy?  And  he  answcriKi,  I  have  found 
thf  e ;  iHH'aust*  thou  hast  sold  thyself  to 
work  evil  in  the  si^ht  of  the  Lord.**— 1 
KiuKS  xxi.  20.) 

12.  The  Unending  Occasion  for  Thanksf^v- 
infc.  C* Giving  thanks  always  for  all 
thinf*s  in  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ."— Kph.  v.  20.) 

18.  Misapprehended  Silences.  C**My  God, 
my  God.  why  liast  Tliou  forsaken  me? 
Why  art  Thou  so  far  from  helping  nie  and 
from  the  words  of  my  roarin^T" — Psalm 
xxii.  1.) 


LIGHT  ON  SCRIPTURAL  TRUTHS  FROM  RECENT 

SCIENCE  AND  HISTORY. 

By  Rkv.  Geo.  V.  Kkichel,  A.M.,  Buockport,  N.  Y.,  Membek  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  fou  the  Advanceaiknt  of  Science. 


KvoLFTiON  and  Faitii. — Tho  har- 
mony of  a  i)iirely  scientific  mind  with 
a  positively  religious  soul  is  often  de- 
clared to  be  a  moral  impossibility,  it 
being  assumed  that  the  two  are,  under 
all  circumstances,  antagonistic  to  each 
otlier. 

But  the  recent  utterances  of  so  well- 
known  a  scientist  as  Mr.  C.  V.  Riley, 
of  Washington,  D.  C,  clearly  demon- 
stnite  the  folly  of  such  an  attitude. 
Thus  the  purely  scientific  csthnate  of 
evolution  is  related  to  that  great  ele- 
ment in  all  true  religion.     Faith  is  most 


happily  and  harmoniously  expressed  in 
these  words : 

"Evolution  rt»veals  a  past  which  dis- 
arms doubt  and  leaves  the  future  of 
every  man's  life  open  with  promise, 
unceasing  purpose,  progress  from  lower 
to  higher.  It  prc^mises  higher  and 
higher  intellectual  and  ethical  attain- 
ment, both  for  the  individual  and  tho 
race.  It  shows  the  power  in  what  la 
universid,  not  in  tho  speciflc;  in  the 
laws  of  nature,  not  in  departure  from 
them.  It  may  lead  to  some  modifica- 
tion, OS  compared  with  Judaism,  of  the 
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ideas  of  the  future  as  it  has  of  the  past ; 
for,  if  the  possession  of  the  higher  at- 
tributes which  we  denominate  by  the 
term  '  soul '  is  the  best  promise  of  im- 
mortality, I  believe  there  are  many 
dumb  creatures  who  are  surer  of  it  than 
many  human  brutes.  All  the  word- 
molding,  all  the  rhetoric,  all  the  soph- 
istry of  those  who,  cradled  in  Mosaic 
theology  but  graduated  in  evolution, 
attempt  to  frame  from  the  teachings  of 
this  last  any  post-mundane  heaven  of 
imulloyed  joy  for  man  alone  must,  in 
my  judgment,  come  to  naught.  Their 
efforts  remind  me  of  the  reconcilers 
whose  business  is,  as  one  has  put  it,  'to 
mix  the  black  of  dogma  and  the  white 
of  science  into  what  they  call  the  neu- 
tral tint  of  liberal  theology.*  What 
we  accept  as  to  the  resurrection  of  the 
individual  is  based  on  other  evidence 
than  that  of  evolution,  and  is  mainly  a 
matter  of  Faith;  and  when  it  comes  to 
fonns  of  faith,  those  are  best  which 
best  subserve  the  moral  and  intellectual 
growth  and  development  of  society, 
and  which  at  the  same  time  bring  com- 
fort and  hope  to  the  individual.  The 
few  great  beliefs  which  have  controlled 
the  religious  sentiment  of  the  world 
have  all  helped  to  those  ends,  and  have 
been  good  in  their  day  and  time. 

^  The  teachings  of  Christ,  in  their  sim- 
ple and  pure  inspiration,  free  from  the 
narrowing  encrustations  of  schism  and 
dogma,  transcend  them  all,  and  are  in 
fact  an  evolution  from  them.  Our 
faiths  will  vary  as  they  have  varied. 
Those  who  have  attained  to  altruism 
may  find  sufficient  joy  and  reward*  in 
present  existence,  with  its  love  and  duty 
and  conscious  self-development,  and 
rest  satisfied  to  leave  to  destiny  the 
future  after  death,  to  candidly  avow 
themselves  ignorant  of  it — agnostics. 
Otlicrs  may  feel  no  regret  in  the  convic- 
tion that  there  is  no  continuity  of  state, 
but  only  of  being;  that  eternal  consci- 
ousness— eternal  rest — awaits  the  close 
of  individual  life.  But  we  should  not 
forget  that  the  mass  of  mankind  are 
incapable  alike  of  such  unconcern,  and 
that  a  faith  to  them  is  precious  and 


even  necessary.  Nor  should  we  forget 
that  the  evolution  which  we,  as  indi- 
viduals, have  undergone,  with  all  its 
risks  and  dangers,  awaits  every  new 
individual  born.  The  child  up  to  a 
certain  age,  and  the  mass  of  mankind 
at  maturity,  are  in  apprehension  only 
as  our  savage  ancestors,  and  must  be 
taught  the  truth  according  to  their 
light.  The  experiences  gained  by  those 
who  have  reached  the  highest  ethical 
and  intellectual  growth  must  be  formu- 
lated in  precept  and  principle  to  be  of 
any  benefit  to  society  at  large,  and  the 
higher  ethical  sentiment  and  religious 
belief— faith,  love,  hope,  charity — are 
priceless  beyond  all  that  exact  science 
can  give  it. " 

**To  DO  Good  and  to  Distribute 
Forget  Not,  for  with  Such  Offer- 
ings THE  Lord  is  Well  Pleased.  " — 
Much  is  constantly  written  upon  the 
virtue  of  charity  and  benevolence,  and 
with  the  comparatively  little  that  is 
timely,  and  for  that  reason,  practical 
and  helpful,  there  is  sent  out  a  muss 
of  absurd  reasoning  and  foolish  exhor- 
tation. This  can  have  but  one  result, 
that  it  becomes  a  source  of  disaster  to 
that  sense  of  discrimination  which 
should  always  temper  our  gifts.  Thus, 
C.  W.  Smiley,  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
in  a  recent  address  before  that  body, 
happily  said : 

**  In  seeming  prohibition  to  any  sug- 
gestion of  discrimination,  we  are  told 
that  benevolence  should  be  universal, 
because  the  Creator  maketh  His  sun 
to  rise  upon  the  evil  and  the  good,  and 
sendeth  rain  upon  the  just  and  upon 
the  unjust.  Now,  in  the  case  of  sun- 
shine and  rain,  it  would  be  physically 
impossible  to  discriminate.  It  should 
also  be  remembered  that  the  simie  Crea- 
tor, for  the  same  reason,  sendeth  the 
lightning  and  the  earthquake  to  destroy 
*  both  the  just  and  the  unjust.  But, 
what  is  more  to  the  point.  He  starves 
to  death  those  who  in  summer  fail  to 
lay  by  a  supply  of  food  for  winter.  He 
smites  with  disease  those  who  are  too 
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lazy  to  cultivate  cloanliuess,  and  IIo 
visitH  the  iniiiuitics  of  fathers  upon 
thoughtliim  children  to  tlie  third  and 
fourth  gencRition. 

**  Here  is  a  lesson  in  discrimination  of 
cause  and  elTeet  not  to  Ik?  overshadowed 
by  a  few  platitudes  al>out  rain.  ** 

"Bkiiold  TiiK  Fowls  ok  tiik  xVir 

.     .     .     YKT    YOl'U    IIF-.\VENLY     FaTIIKK 

Fkki>ktu  Them.  " — The  pret-eding 
panigniph  upon  U'nevolcna;  finds 
further  warmnt  un<ler  the  head  of  tho 
text  quoted  alK>ve. 

How  G«xl  accomplishes  the  feeding 
of  the  birds  without  encouniging  thorn 
to  indolence,  but  simply  through  the 
exercise  of  th«*ir  own  divinelv  iK'stowisl 
instincts,  would  make  an  interesting 
volume  of  rare  fact. 

The  redheaded  wootlpecker,  for  ex- 
ample, obs<'rved  by  ^Ir.  Agersborg.  of 
Dakotji,  has  been  known  to  wedge 
gr:Lsshop|.H'r8  in  a  large  crack  of  an  old 
post,  storing  in  this  manner  for  future 
supply  nearly  a  hundred. 

The  California  wocnlpecker  stores 
aconis  in  holes  in  tho  tree,  and  subse- 
quent 1}'  feeds  upon  the  fully  dcveloiwd 
larvte  within  the  s<'ed.  So  other  birds 
will  make  accumulations  of  Ix-ech- 
nuts,  pounding  them  bctw<'en  the 
shingles  of  a  rc>of.  wedging  them  into 
crevices  and  storing  them  in  cavities  in 
trees. 

Tiik  Foiick  ok  Weakness. — Given 
the  pn)per  con<litions  of  environment 
and  impelling  force,  the  weakest  things 
in  the  world  will  penetnite  the  seeming- 
ly impassable,  demonstrating  a  power 
of  resistance  as  apparently  foreign  to 
them  as  it  is  astonishing  when  exercised. 

Prof.  C.  Leo  Maas,  of  Athens,  Ohio, 
relates  that  after  a  great  t^>rnado  which 
swept  over  Washington,  Ohio,  he  found 
straws  embedded  in  wood  to  a  depth 
varvinff  from  one  thirty -wicond  to  one- 
sixteenth  of  an  inch,  impelled  by  the 
force  of  the  wind  1  He  repro<luced  this 
wonderful  result  in  his  laboratory  by 
means  of  an  air-cturrent  moving  at  the 
rate  of  135  to  IGO  miles  per  hour. 


**My  Doctkine  shall  Distil  ab 
Dew.  **  —  Recent  observatioiis  on  the 
foimation  of  dew  made  at  Houghton 
Farm.  Mountain vllle,  N.  Y.,  estab- 
lished the  fact  that  a  clear  sky  and  a 
calm  atmosphere  arc  always  Uie  most 
favorable  conditions  for  its  appearance. 

So  is  it  when  the  clear  sky  and  calm 
atmos))here  of  n  peaceful,  holy  life 
within  prevail,  that  the  gentle  dews  of 
QtMl's  teachings  distil  upon  the  soul, 
refreshing  it  in  its  weariness,  reviving 
its  hope  and  reenergizing  all  its  fac- 
ulties. 

Dkckition. — The  Bible  warns  men 
against  all  forms  of  deception  not  only 
by  showing  that  it  understands  their 
cunning,  but  by  its  ability  to  expose 
them.  It  thus  declan*8  that  the  cun- 
ning of  wickedness  is  a  studied  cunning ; 
hence  all  the  more  necessity  of  warning 
the  unwary. 

A  notable  proof  of  all  this  may  be 
found  in  a  recent  experience  cited  by 
Mr.  Geo.  F.  Kunz.  a  celebrated  lapi- 
dary of  New  York  City.     He  says: 

**  Numerous  pan'els  of  turquoise  have 
recently  (and  at  various  previous  times) 
l>een  sent  east  from  New  Mexico,  and 
among  them  were  small  lots  of  excep- 
tionally fine  blue-color  for  American 
turquoise. 

**  This  color  did  not  appear  to  be  natu- 
ral, but  the  stones  were  found  to  have 
the  same  sjieciiic  gravity  as  the  others 
from  New  ^lexico.  and  cut  with  the 
charact(Tistic  soapy  cut.  It  was  only 
after  the  back  had  been  scraped  off  to 
8onw  depth  that  the  fact  was  rovealcil 
that  they  were  artificially  stained  tur- 
quoise ;  the  coloring  matter  employed 
was  the  same  as  used  in  Germany  to 
make  breccia  agate  resemble  lapis- 
lazuli,  for  which  the  former  is  often 
palmed  off  on  tourists.  If  the  artificial 
jewel  be  washed  in  alcohol  and  all 
grease  carefully  wiped  from  it  and  then 
laid  for  a  moment  in  ammonia,  the  blue 
color  will  wholly  or  partially  disappear 
and  the  true  nature  of  the  stone  wiU  be 
revealed.  This  deception  is  to  be  re- 
gretted, since  it  will  cast  suspicimi  on 
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any  fine  turquoise  that  may  be  found 
in  this  country  in  the  future.  The  test 
is  so  simple,  however,  that  any  one  can 
satisfy  himself  as  to  its  authenticity.  ** 

Oboanization  and  Death. — A  well- 
organized  Church  does  not  of  necessity 
proclaim  a  live  Church.  Its  very  or- 
ganization may  be  the  price  paid  by 
it  for  its  life,  its  organization  and  its 
death  being  practically  identical. 

A  short  time  ago,  Dr.  Chas.  Sedg- 
wick Minot,  of  Harvard  Medical  School, 
presented  a  paper  before  the  A.  A.  A.  S. , 
in  which  he  showed  that  the  organism, 
whether  plant  or  animal,  undergoes 
progressive  decay,  which  begins  prob- 
ably at  the  moment  of  its  creation. 
Later,  he  pointed  out,  to  use  his  own 
words,  **that  the  decay  and  organiza- 
tion of  the  individual  proceed  pari 
pcussu,  and  that  whenever  development 
is  begun  the  tissues  always  assume  the 
indifferentiatcd  and  embryonic  form. 
This  is  shown  to  be  the  case  in  all 
mctazoa,  so  that  a  correlation  is  estab- 
lisheil  between  the  degree  of  organiza- 
tion and  the  rate  of  growth,  and  hence 
is  established  the  hypothesis  that  or- 
ganization stops  growth,  or,  in  other 
words,  causes  the  decay  of  the  organ- 
ism, and  hence,  perhaps,  death. " 

DrviNB  Punishmeztt:  An  Indian's 
Eloquent  Realization  of  It. — While 
many  of  the  cultured  races  are  growing 
shaky  on  the  doctrine  of  divine  pun- 
ishment, it  may  be  of  interest  here  to 
repeat  an  incident  concerning  the  elo- 
quent Indian  chief,  Red  Jacket,  as 
given  in  the  following  words  by  a  well- 
known  scientific  writer : 

**  A  lady  who  knew  the  fondness  of 
the  famous  Red  Jacket  for  children, 
inquired  of  him  if  he  had  any  living, 
knowing  that  several  had  been  taken 
away. 

**  Fixing  his  eyes  upon  her  with  a 
mournful  expression,  he  replied  :  'Red 
Jacket  was  once  a  great  man,  and  in 
favor  with  the  Great  Spirit.  He  was  a 
lofty  pine  among  the  smaller  trees  of 
^  forest.    But,  after  years  of  glory, 


he  degraded  himself  by  drhiking  the 
firewater  of  the  white  man.  The 
Great  Spirit  has  looked  upon  him  in 
anger,  and  His  lightning  has  stripped 
the  pine  of  its  branches. '  ** 

''Leavinq  the  Principles  of  the 
Doctrine  of  Christ,  Let  Us  Gk>  on 
UNTO  Perfection." — Dr.  C.  A. 
Young,  the  famous  Princeton  astron- 
omer, recently  described  a  sail  he  had 
once  taken  on  the  inland  sea  of 
Japan,  that  sturdy  little  empire  which, 
in  its  struggle  with  China,  is  now 
so  prominently  before  us.     lie  says: 

"•  The  voyager  upon  the  inland  sea  of 
Japan  sees  continually  before  him  new 
islands  and  mountains  of  that  fairy- 
land. Some  come  out  suddenly  from 
behind  nearer  rocks  or  islets,  which 
long  concealed  the  greater  things  be- 
yond; and  some  are  veiled  in  clouds 
which  give  no  hint  of  what  they  hide 
until  a  breeze  rolls  back  the  curtain ; 
some,  and  the  greatest  of  them  all,  are 
first  seen  as  the  minutest  speck  upon 
the  horizon,  and  grow  slowly  to  their 
final  grandeur.  Even  before  they  reach 
the  horizon  line,  while  yet  invisible, 
they  sometimes  intimate  their  presence 
by  signs  In  sky  and  air,  so  slight,  in- 
deed, that  only  the  practiced  eye  of  the 
skilful  sailor  can  detect  them,  though 
quite  obvious  to  him. " 

Somewhat  so  is  it  with  the  Christian. 
He  is  upon  the  inland  sea  of  mortal  ex- 
istence, girt  by  the  great  shore  of  eter- 
nity. Continually  before  him  rise  new 
sights  and  scenes.  Some  come  sud- 
denly out  from  behind  objects  which 
have  long  bidden  them.  Some  are 
veiled  In  the  clouds  of  Providential 
dealings,  which  are  at  once  full  of 
bright  assurance  and  yet  heavy  with 
mystery,  like  banks  of  luminous  mist. 
These  give  us  no  positive  hint  of  what 
lies  hidden,  until,  perchance,  a  fresh 
experience  gained  rolls  back  the  cur- 
tain. Some,  and  these  the  mightiest 
experiences  of  the  soul,  though  begin- 
ning in  slight  and  unimportant  ways, 
grow  steadily  on  to  their  final  gna- 
deur. 
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As  the  bark  nean  the  horizon  line  of 
life,  though  they  are  still  invisible, 
their  presence  is  intimated  by  the  songs 
of  unseen  but  funiiliur  v(«ices,  the  call- 
ing of  the  uugels,  and  the  whisptirs  of 
the  Spirit.  So  slight,  we  say— rutlier 
so  spiritual,  so  celestial — that  only  those 
who  have  the  knowledge  of  the  blessed 
Christ  can  discern  them. 

**TiiB  Truth  Shall  Makr  You 
Free.  "—A  noted  scientist  has  said, 
**  Almost  all  scientific  truth  lias  real 
commercial  value,  because  'knowleilgo 
is  power, '  and  because  (I  speak  it  not 
irreverently) ,  *  the  truth  shall  make  you 
free,  * — any  trutli,  and  to  some  extent. 
That  is  to  say,  the  intelligent  and  in- 


tellectually cultiyated  wfll  generally 
obtain  a  more  comfortable  livelihood 
and  do  it  more  easily  than  the  stupid 
and  the  ignorant.  Intelligence  and 
bruins  are  most  powerful  allies  of 
strength  and  hands  in  the  struggle  for 
existi^ntxi ;  and  so,  on  purely  economical 
grounds,  all  kinds  of  science  are  worthy 
of  cultivation. 

*^  But  I  should  be  asliamed  to  rest  on 
this  lower  ground.  The  highest  Talue 
of  sciontitic  truth  is  not  economic,  but 
difTennit  and  more  noble ;  and,  to  a  cer- 
tain and  ga>at  degree,  its  truest  worth  is 
more  an  object  of  pursuit  than  of  pos- 
session, developing  not  alone  the  physi- 
cal nml  tiic  temporal,  but  the  distinctly 
intellectual,  moral,  and  spiritual.  ** 


HELPS  AND  HINTS,  TEXTUAL  AND  TOPICAL. 

By  Arthur  T.  Pierson,  D.D. 


ICarginal  Oommentary:  Notes  on 
Genesii. 

Gen.  XV.  1.  This  chapter  might  be 
called  the  Genens  of  faith. 

1.  After  thcw  things  the  w^ord  of 
THE  Lord  caftu!  unto  Abram.  For  the 
first  time  we  here  meet  tliis  expression, 
afterward  recurring  with  such  fre- 
quency and  variety  of  forms  and  cir- 
cumstances :  "  Th€  toord  of  tits  Lord.  " 

It  is  a  significant  expression.  A 
word  is  a  thought  made  apprehensible, 
brought  out  of  the  realm  of  the  invisi- 
ble and  inaudible  into  the  region  of 
sense-perception.  A  word  is,  there- 
fore, a  revelation  of  a  hidden  concep- 
tion, affection,  purpose ;  it  must  eoins 
to  tM,  for  we  cannot  go  in  search  of  it, 
or  by  searching  find  out  what  it  reveals. 

The  importance  of  this  phrase  may 
be  seen  from  its  application  to  ChriM 
as  the  Word  of  God.  **  No  man  hath 
at  any  time  seen  God  :  the  only  begot- 
ten Son,  who  is  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Father,  He  hath  declared  Him.  ** 

This  phrase  is  further  noticeable,  in- 
asmuch as  it  carries  the  idea  of  a  re- 


gponmbility  for  the  form  of  exprtMMon^  as 
well  as  for  the  concept. 

The  Bible  is  a  collection  not  of  the 
thoughts  of  God  only,  but  the  w^rds  of 
God.  He  spake  unto  men;  they  be- 
Qimc  as  His  mouth  when  they  spake, 
and  spake  as  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost. 
God  might  in  a  vision  have  impressed 
Abmm's  mind  with  a  thought,  inspiring 
in  him  a  fearless  confidence  in  Jeho- 
vah as  his  shield  and  reward.  But 
we  are  told  that,  even  in  a  vision,  the 
Word  of  the  Lord  came  to  him ;  and 
that  we  may  not  mistake,  the  word, 
"  saying,  ^  is  added,  and  the  very  words 
spoken  are  recorded.  If  language 
means  anything,  God's  wrrds  to  Abram 
were  as  truly  His  words  as  Abram 's  in 
the  next  two  verses  are  his  words,  and 
not  simply  his  answering  thoughts. 

The  vision  appears  to  be  a  waking 
vision,  for  Abram  is  led  out  and  bidden 
to  look  at  the  stars,  etc.  (verse  5) .  It 
may  have  begun  in  sleep  and  ended  in 
a  waking  revelation  of  God. 

Fear  not.  Is  it  not  possible  that 
Abram 's  course,  in  paying  tithes  to  the 
priest  of  God,  while  at  the  same  time 
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he  refused  to  enrich  himself  with  the 
world's  good,  may  have  led  to  this  dis- 
closure of  God's  presence?  The  chap- 
ter division  is  arbitrary  and  needless; 
it  breaks  continuity.  "After  these 
things '^  hints  a  link  in  the  history.  It 
is  very  noticeable  that  in  Abram's  life 
enery  new  revelation  folloics  *?//«?  act  of 
obedience.  And  so  here  Ilis  spiritual 
mind,  apprehending  Jehovah  as  Qod 
most  Iiigh,  possessor  of  all,  led  him 
both  to  the  reverent  acknowledgment 
of  stewardship  and  to  the  refusal  of 
unsanctiHed  gain.  And  now  God  gives 
him  a  new  assumnce  that  in  Him  his 
shield  and  retcard  are  to  be  found. 

**Fear  not"  is  a  frequent  expression 
in  connection  with  personal  divine 
revelations.  These  were  fitted  to 
awaken  awe,  and  an  assurance  was 
needful  to  quiet  the  spirit  (comp. 
Dan.  X.  12-19).  The  expression  is 
found  at  least  fifty  times,  and  several 
times  introduces  Messianic  announce- 
ments (Luke  i.  13-30,  ii.  10.,  etc.). 

Thy  tHiicld,  t.«.,  defense  in  conflicts 
with  foes  (Psa.  iii.  3,  xviii.  2,  etc.). 

TJiy  exceeding  great  reward — litcnilly, 
tby  reward  exceeding  abundantly.  The 
Sep tuagiut  renders  "thy  reward  shall 
be  exceeding  great. " 

Thus  early  in  the  Word  of  God  do 
we  meet  the  great  abundance  of  grace^ 
which  human  language  proves  so  inade- 
quate to  express  that  words  arc  piled 
up  as  moimtain  upon  mountain. 
Comp.  Eph.  iii.  20,  the  most  con- 
spicuous instance  in  the  Bible,  which 
can  be  represented  only  by  a  climax 
read  upward  from  the  base. 


Ood  is  able 
to  do 


Excee<liDi;  abundantlv. 

Abundantly  above    all. 

Above  all  we  ask  or  think. 

All    that    we    think. 

All     that      we     ask. 


2.  And  Abram  mid,  LiORD  God. 
Here  for  the  first  time  Adhonai  Jeho- 
vah, the  two  names  of  God,  appi*ar  in 
connection,  as  in  verse  8,  and  Deut. 
iii.  24,  ix.  26.  It  is  noticeable  that  in 
all  these  cases,  the  only  ones  in  the 
Pentateuch,  we  have  the  vocative  case 
(Quarry) . 

As  this  is  the  fijrst  oocurrence  of  this 


combination,  we  stop  to  ask  as  to  its 
significance. 

In  the  introduction  to  the  **  Newberry 
Bible,  "  the  best  survey  of  the  various 
names  and  titles  applied  to  God  may 
be  found  of  which  we  know.  And 
there  Adhonai,  or  Adonahy,  is  taken  to 
mean  Sovereign,  Lord,  or  Master.  It 
occurs  about  290  times.  Jehovah, 
which  occurs  7, 600  times,  is  the  Ever- 
Existing  One,  who  was  and  is  and  will 
be.  Adonahy  Jehovah  would,  there- 
fore, be  equivalent  to  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  eternity  or  ever-present  ex- 
istence and  rightful  sovereignty  of  God. 
Jehovah  is  the  covenant  name,  which 
qualifies  all  else  by  its  emphasis  on 
the  privileged  relation  of  believers,  and 
Abram  was  especially  fond  of  it. 

Abram  had'  already  been  thrice  as- 
sured (xii.  1-8,  7;  xiii.  14-16)  of  a 
numerous  seed.  He  now  pleads  this 
promise  and  asks  for  its  fulfilment. 
And  it  is  remarkable  that,  while  he  re- 
ceives a  new  assurance  and  an  expan- 
sion of  promise,  no  hint  is  yet  given 
him  of  tlie  way  in  which  the  word  of 
God  is  to  be  fulfilled.  He  is  compelled 
simply  to  trust,  and  here  lies  the  pecul- 
iar significance  of  the  words  in  verse  6, 
"  And  he  believed  in  the  Lord.  " 

Abram  thus  represents  all  faithful 
souls.  He  had  a  promise,  rich  and 
abundant,  but  there  was  no  appearance 
of  its  fulfilment.  He  had  as  yet  no  child 
in  whom  this  assurance  of  a  numerous 
seed  could  find  its  channel.  Was 
Eliezer,  his  steward,  to  be  his  heir,  or 
one  of  the  servants  born  in  his  house  to 
be  the  successor  in  default  of  his  own 
offspring? 

It  is  evident  fn)m  God's  answer  in 
verse  4  that  along  some  such  lines  as 
these  his  perplexed  mind  was  running 
in  search  of  a  solution  to  this  mystery, 
for  God  assures  him. 

4.  **  Thia  tJutU  not  be  thine  heir  ;  but  Tie 
that  shall  come  forth  out  of  thine  own 
bowels  stiall  be  thine  heir.  "  The  prom- 
ise at  each  repetition  becomes  more 
definite;  the  faith  that  believes,  not- 
withstanding contrary  appearances,  is 
thus  nurtured  by  clfiAXKSt  -tK^^d^s^^^^^^ 
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5.  **  TtU  the  rtan,  ,  .  ,  so  shall  thy 
med  be.**  Of  crourRe  the  visible  sturs, 
in  any  hmiispliere  of  the  hoavens,  mny 
be  counted  without  ditllculty,  for  they 
do  not  ex(i*e<l  l,(»i)().  Yet  even  such  ii 
host  t»eeined  incredible  iis  the  oiTspring 
of  a  ni:in  who  ut  A1)nuirH  a^  was 
cliildlesM.  And  whi>n  we  renieinlKT  the 
stars  that  ac^tually  shine,  thoii>:h  tht; 
unaided  eye  cannot  Bcpanite  t  lie  in  and 
distingulKh  tlieni,  tlie  promise  is  the 
more  niarvoh>u». 

Tlie  point,  however,  is  the  simplicity 
of  G<Ni*s  sij^n.  As  the  niinlK)W  was 
GtKl'H  token  to  Noah,  st>  the  concave  of 
the  heavens,  full  of  stairs,  which  Abnini 
could  not  but  see  whenever  he  lifted 
his  eyes  to  the  night  sky,  was  a 
coust^mt  n'un'mler  of  the  faithful 
PromisiT  who  out  of  nothing  spake 
worlds  into  being. 

It  seems  that  there  is  more  typical 
significance  in  this  sign  of  the  stars 
than  has  been  supposiHl.  Stars  are 
visible  only  in  the  nt'f/ht,  and  hcncv  are 
a  gnmd  sign  of  a  faith  that  scrs  ch'arest 
in  the  night,  and  nc^'ds  most  the  dark- 
ness for  its  discipline  aixl  rt.>ve1ation. 
Then  the  stars  were  Goii's  creation  I'l/ 
Iliajiat,  and  as  we  an*  taught  in  He- 
brews, they  were  **  not  made  of  things 
which  do  appear.  "  So  Abraham's  st^eil 
came  of  a  divine  fiat  out  of  a  iMHly 
that  was  virtually  dead.  G<h1  spake 
into  iKMiig  the  Son  of  Pronnst*,  etc. 
IIow  meditation  brings  out  Scripture 
meaning  I 

6.  "  A  ml  he  Mitred  in  the  Tjonl :  and 
He  counted  it  tohinifoi'ri(jhteousn€S8.  " 

Kot  only  is  this  the  tirst  inst:mce  in 
which  we  meet  either  the  word  beliere 
or  the  word  rifjhtt*>ntimM.  but,  ui)on  the 
principle  already  illustrated  that  a  first 
mention  is  significant,  we  need  to  tnke 
note  of  all  the  surroundings  and  of  the 
exact  form  of  words. 

The  word  Mit^pe  is  peculiar.  The 
Hebrew  verb  is  the  root  whence  comes 
the  word  **amen,^  and  amen  is  not  a 
prayer,  **let  it  be  so,"  but  a  declara- 
tion, "  it  shall  be  so.  "  Abram  amen'd 
God — he  answered  to  God's  word  of 
promise,  **  It  shall  be  so.  "   Ucncc  comes 


in  the  Iliphil  conjugation  useil  here, 
the  idea  of  firmly  holding,  and  so  rest- 
ing upon  as  true  and  sure,  the  promise 
of  G(xl.  It  might  be  rendered,  lie 
stayed  uf^^n  (iitd. 

The  verse  is  of  vast  importance,  be- 
caus(>  it  sounds  the  keynote  of  jastifi- 
ration  hy  faith  (Kom.  iv.  JJ).  Here  we 
first  nuN't  with  a  fonnal  statement  of 
faith  antl  its  connection  witli  right- 
eousniiss.  (mmI  sin^aks.  and  tlic  believ- 
ing soul  s:iys,  "  Amen — it  shall  In?  so"* — 
and  such  faith  is  n;ckoned  as  righteous- 
ness. Mark :  it  is  not  merit,  nor  is  it 
righteousness,  but  it  is  the  Imsis  of  au 
imputed  righteousness  or  justification  ; 
it  is  counted  rightetmsness. 

And  so,  thus  early  in  the  record,  wc 
arc  coiifn»nted  with  the  gretit  rulinff 
prinri/fle  of  all  l>elieving  life  and  char- 
acter, the  gn-at  evangelical  principle  of 
faith,  as  the  Hithjcctivv.  Itasisof  justitica- 
tion,  faiih  resting,  how(?ver.  itself,  ou 
vaxaf'jtetire  righteousness.  Here  was  a 
surnMider  of  human  will  and  wisdom 
to  God,  a  committal  of  self  to  an  im- 
se4;n  G(h1,  for  an  unsei>n  and  unknown 
method  of  realizing  a  promise.  Is  not 
that  the  precise  laip  cf  all  justifying 
faith  ?  Are  not  all  attempts  to  explain 
and  pliilosophi/.e  upon  tlie  plan  of  sal- 
vation, kindred  to  Abram 's  attempting 
to  n'ason  out  the  hoip  of  God*s  fulfil- 
ment. G(xl  s;dd  a  tiling  which  seemed 
inci'edible,  and  no  mtional  way  could 
be  suggested  for  its  fulfilment.  Abram 
simply  gave  up  rationalizing  jind  phil- 
osophizing and  Siiid  :  **  Jehovah-God 
hath  spoken ;  it  shall  be  so ;  here  I 
rest;""  and  that  was  reckoned  to  him 
in  place  of  a  meritorious  righteousness. 
Instead  of  his  impotence,  ho  trusted  om- 
nipotence ;  instead  of  his  science,  he 
stiiyed  himself  on  omniscience,  and  as 
he  counted  things  that  were  not  as 
though  they  were,  God  counted  a  right- 
eousness that  in  him  was  not  as  tliough 
it  were !  From  that  hour  till  now  the 
one  method  of  justification  has  been 
the  siime.  the  only  possible  method  to 
a  sinful,  erring,  and  imperfect  creature, 
reposing  and  resting  on  a  Word  of  God, 
on  a  power  and  wisdom  and  love  that 
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are  mightier  and  infinite.  This  may 
be  called  a  *^  passive  righteousness  of 
faith,  **  but  it  led  to  the  active  righteous- 
ness of  obedience ;  it  may  have  been  an 
imputed  righteousness,  but  it  made 
possible  an  imparted  righteousness. 
And  so  justification  leads  to  sanctifica- 
tion.  Any  soul  that  relies  on  divine 
truth,  power,  love,  and  goodness,  in- 
stead of  taking  advantage  of  these  to 
continue  in  sin,  comes  into  a  holy  sym- 
pathy with  the  God  who  is  trusted,  and 
partakes  His  nature,  and  so  sin's  do- 
minion is  broken  in  the  dominating 
power  of  lioliness.  Truly,  to  advantage 
one's  self  of  divine  grace  and  love  is  to 
grow  like  unto  God  by  absorbing  His 
imparted  life  and  strength. 

Let  us  observe  that  long  before  any 
written  law,  with  its  moral  and  cere- 
monial statutes,  here  is  a  practical  ex- 
ample of  the  cvangcliail  principle  and 
grace  of  saving  faith  and  the  way  in 
which  it  works.  To  rest  on  the  word 
and  character  of  the  Living  God,  so  as 
to  add  our  Amen  to  every  promise, 
however  humanly  impossible  of  fulfil- 
ment, that  is  tlie  germ  whence  develop 
justifying  faith  and  simctifying  energy. 
As  the  oak  is  in  the  acorn  and  the  bird 
in  the  egg,  all  future  growth  lies  hid- 
den in  this  germ  I 

And,  furthermore,  as  Abram  received 
this  siilvation  through  faitli,  in  the  in- 
fancy of  the  history  of  the  race,  before 
the  Law  had  been  promulgated  or  tlie 
Gospel  formally  preached,  it  shows  us 
how  God  may  lead  many  a  yearning 
soul  by  ways  we  know  not,  even  out 
of  heathen  darkness,  to  see  the  stars  of 
promise,  and  without  understanding 
the  philosophy  of  salvation,  rest  on 
divine  love  and  faithfulness ;  and  yet, 
again,  we  sec  how  a  little  child  may 
understand  all  that  is  needful  in  order 
to  salvation.  Abram  was  not  a  child 
in  years,  yet  his  measure  of  knowledge 
of  evangelical  truth  was  a  child's  meas- 
ure. Many  a  little  one  in  our  families 
has  more  knowledge  of  God  and  the 
Gospel  than  he.  Tet  he  could  ejercise 
a  faith  that  stayed  him  on  God  (comp. 
BoDL  lY.  8,  ▼.  8,  Qal.  ill.  6,  Heb.  zL  7, 


James  ii.  23,  etc. ) .  The  keynote  here 
struck  rules  the  melodies  and  har- 
monies of  the  whole  Bible  to  its  last 
chapter. 

7.  And  He  said  unto  him,  I  am  the 
Lard  that  brought  thee  out  of  Urof  the 
Chaldees,  to  give  tfiee  this  land  to  inherit 
it.  This  verse  supplies  a  good  example 
of  the  so-called  "  discrepancies  of  Scrip- 
ture. "  In  chap.  xi.  81  it  is  recorded 
that  **  Terah  took  Abram,  "  etc. ,  "  and 
they  went  forth  from  Ur  of  the  Chal- 
dccs,  **  etc.  Then  in  chap.  xii.  1  an  ad- 
ditional record  that  the  Lord  said  unto 
Abram,  "  Get  thee  out  of  thy  country  " 
(Haran,  etc.).  Some  hj/percriticSf  as 
they  ought  to  be  called,  find  such  incon- 
sistency in  these  statements  that  they 
would  refer  the  three  different  state- 
ments to  as  many  different  writers ! 

A  simple  and  sensible  hypothesis  will 
explain  all  these  statements  and  har- 
monize them.  Let  us  suppose  the 
original  call  to  have  come  to  Terah  to 
leave  Ur  and  go  into  Canaan.  He 
started  and  got  as  far  as  Hanin  and 
there  tarried.  Then  a  second  call, 
specially  addressed  to  Abram,  withdrew 
him  from  this  **  half-way  **  station  to 
complete  the  journey  that  separated 
him  more  completely  unto  God  from 
idolatrous  associations.  With  such  a 
w^orking  hypothesis  no  conflict  exists. 
And  in  any  apparent  divergence  of  or- 
dinary testimony  or  witness,  if  such  a 
supposition  reconciles  and  harmonizes 
all  such  testimony,  it  would  be  at  once 
taken  as  the  real  fact.  It  is  constantly 
done  in  courts  of  law,  in  order  to  make 
the  testimony,  of  witnesses  accordant. 
And  if  Bible  students,  instead  of  as- 
suming that  there  is  discord  and  variety 
of  authorship,  would  seek  some  such 
center  of  convergence,  most  so-called 
discrepancies  would  disappear. 


Thebb  are  industrious  people  who 
spend  eight  hours  a  day  over  a  piano. 
They  neither  think  themselves  nor  per- 
mit others  within  reach  of  the  noise  to 
think.  But  when  the  piano  is  played 
out,  they  are  educated. 
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Oct.  28-81.  Nov.  1-:1-Hkm». — 
Mark  i.  29-31. 

Noticx; :  Our  Ia\t\[  enterni  the  Iiu:nMr 
house  of  A  lishcriimii.  Our  Lonl  it» 
wont  to  i'dUt  lowly  pluci^s. 

Notia?  jij^jiiii :  Thcru  wws  a  wifv  in 
Simon  IVUt'h  bousi*.  It  was  Simon 
Peter's  wife's  mother  wlio  was  siek. 

How  strauj^e  it  is!  What  straily 
clashing  with  the  Serii>ture !  Some 
time  since  I  wa<i  n?a(liiii;  an  article  by 
the  late  Cardinal  Maiming  of  England, 
in  which  he  s:nd  :  **  The  marriage  state 
in  the  Christian  world,  though  holy  and 
good,  is  not  the  highest  state.  The 
state  of  virginity  unto  death  is  the  high- 
est ctmditiou  of  man  and  woman.  *"  And 
then  he  went  on  api^lamling  the  celib- 
acy of  the  lioman  Catholic  pri(^stho(xI 
and  the  **vows  of  chastitv, "  as  thev 
are  calletl — as  though  marriage  vows 
were  \mchaste — of  monks  and  nuns. 

And  yet  how  strange  it  is  that  the 
very  A|M)stle  whom  this  Roman  hier 
archy  calls  Primate  and  Vic^ir  of  Christ 
is  the  only  Apostle  of  the  whole  com- 
pany of  Apostles  who  we  are  ab.»4o- 
lutely  certain  had  a  wife.  As  late  as 
Uie  year  57  a.i>.  Peter's  wife  was  liv- 
ing, and,  as  a  gocxl  wife  should,  she 
was  accompanying  Peter  on  his  mis- 
sionary tours.  For  alx)Ut  that  year,  57 
A.D.,  Paul  wrote  his  first  epistle  to  the 
Corinthians,  and  in  that  epistle  Paul 
definite!}'  tells  us  that  Peter  had  a  wife 
who  was  going  about  with  him  (1 
Cor.  ix.  5) .  Oh,  the  perpetual  and  im- 
pious clash  with  Scripture  of  Roman- 
ism !  Celibacy  the  highest  state,  and 
yet  the  Apostle  Romanism  chiefly  banks 
on  not  a  celibate ! 

Notice  again:  This  house  of  Peter 
into  which  our  Lord  entered  wiis  also  a 
residence  and  refuge  for  his  wife's 
mother. 

I  confess  I  think  a  good  deal  more  of 
Peter  as  a  large-minded,  loving,  family 
man,  notwithstanding  all  his  impetuos- 
ity and  quick  speech,  because  of  this 


fact  about  him^hls  wife's  mother  lived 
with  him.  Sometimes  1  hear  or  reail 
very  4 -o: I  r^' and  mean  and  pitiable  jokes 
alxmt  the  mother-in-law  in  the  familv. 
And  people  laugh  at  them.  I  never 
feel  like  laughing  at  them.  Now  and 
then  there  may  lie  such  a  thing  n.^  a 
Uidly  interfering  mother-in-law.  But 
I  am  sun>  sm  h  are  far  oft^ner  bounti- 
ful and  painstaking  and  fidl  of  sacrifice 
and  service.  I  lx*Iic*ve  it  to  be  a  fair 
gcrnend  rule  th:;t  a  man  or  a  woman 
fiippant  and  Hn(><Ting  and  hanl  of  speech 
al)out  parents  only  shows  thus  a  selfish 
and  misenible  heart.  The  love  whicli  a 
man  bears  his  wife  or  a  wife  a  husband 
ouglit  to  l>e  a  love  which  consecrates 
and  holds  in  honor  espi'cially  the  par- 
ents of  wife  or  husband.  And  I  am 
sure  it  is  a  gooil  rule  for  one  to  set  him- 
self— never  to  accord  himself  in  any 
mean  joking  s{H'ech  al>out  so  great  and 
sacred  a  thing  as  the  peace  and  honor 
of  the  family.  One  ought  sc*dulously 
to  guanl  the  reputations  of  those  who 
in  anv  wise  run  these  roots  into  his 
family  and  go  t4)  make  it  up.  I  think 
Peter  stands  in  a  l)eautiful  light  here, 
dmwing  the  ciR-le  of  his  love  for  wife 
around  his  wife's  mother  also. 

Notice  again  :  Caiiernaura,  when  this 
little  hcmsehold  sc*ene  sets  itself,  waa  a 
city  lying  on  the  edge  of  the  lake  of 
Galilee.  There  were  several  flat  and 
marshy  plains  alK)ut,  margining  the 
lake.  Capernaum  was  near  one  of 
them.  Little  streams  filtered  through 
the  marshy  plains,  imd  Peter's  wife's 
mother  was  sick  with  fever — "pros- 
trate with  fever.  **  Mark ;  **  great  fever,  " 
Luke.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  such  en- 
vironment of  marsh  would  be  apt  to 
breed  malarial  fever.  That  sort  of 
sickness  was  the  scourge  of  the  country- 
side. So  it  is  not  wonderful  that  one 
should  be  smitten  with  such  prevailing 
disease.  This  is  worth  thinking  of, 
showing,  as  it  does,  how  closely  Scrip- 
ture fits  to  the  natural  fact  of  things. 
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And  now  in  this  cure  of  this  sick 
woman  it  has  seemed  to  me  there  is 
yielded  an  exquisite  and  accurate  pict- 
ure of  our  Lord*  9  toay  of  help, 

1.  It  is  not  our  Lord's  way  of  help 
to  help  from  a  distance.  **  He  came,  ** 
The  best  help  is  close  help.  He  came. 
And  He  came  thus  because  Ho  had  come 
into  human  nature  in  the  Incarnation. 
Why,  in  that  word,  "  He  came,  "  I  think 
wc  can  quite  clearly  see  the  whole  great 
and  gracious  fact  of  Incarnation.  In 
the  early  Christian  centuries  there  raged 
a  great  controversy.  It  circulated 
about  the  two  words  Homoousian  and 
Homoiousian.  Mr.  Froude  tells  us 
how,  in  his  earlier  life,  Thomas  Carlyle 
was  wont  to  speak  very  contemptu- 
ously about  this  controversy — the  Chris- 
tian world  torn  in  pieces  over  a  diph- 
thong. But  in  his  later  years  he  came 
to  see  it  very  differently.  Homoousian, 
i.e.f  of  the  same  substance  or  essence; 
Homoiousian, ».  e. ,  only  of  like  substance 
or  essence.  And  those  who  stood  for  the 
truth  of  God  said,  concerning  Christ, 
the  first  and  not  the  last.  That  is  the 
fact.  Jesus  Christ  is  of  the  same  sub- 
stance with  the  Father.  In  Him  God 
came.  Oh,  how  close  to  us  is  the  help 
of  Christ  I 

*Ti8  the  weakness  in  strength  that  I  ciy  for ! 

my  flesh,  that  I  seek 
In  the  Qodhead  t    I  seek  and   I   find  it.    O 

soul,  it  shall  be 
A  Face  like  my  face  that  receives  thee;  a 

Man  like  to  me 
Thou  Shalt  love  and  be  loved  by,  forever  I  A 

Hand  like  this  hand 
Shall  throw  open  the  gates  of  new  life  to 

thee  1    See  the  Christ  stand. 

Christ  does  not  help  from  a  distance 
— He  came. 

2.  It  is  our  Lord's  way  of  help  to 
help  9ympaihmngly.  **  And  took  her  by 
the  hand.  ^  What  an  expression  of  sym- 
pathy— that  hand-grasp !  Mark's  Gos- 
pel is  the  Gospel  of  the  Hand  (I^Iark  i. 
41 ;  V.  41 ;  viii.  23 ;  ix.  27 ;  x.  16). 

8.  It  is  our  Lord '  s  way  of  help  to  help 
gtrengtheningly,  ^  And  UfU  her  up,  ** 
All  the  truth  and  teaching  of  our 
Lord's  impartation  of  strength  are  here. 
''I  can  do  all  things  through  Christ, 


who  strengthened  me,  **  is  the  Apostle's 
joyful  challenge. 

4.  It  is  our  Lord's  way  of  help  to 
help  entirely,  ''And  immediately  the 
fever  left  her.  **  Learn— the  test  that 
we  have  really  received  the  help  of 
Christ — that  we  use  the  help  thus 
yielded  us  in  service.  ^  And  she  arose 
and  ministered  unto  them. " 


Nov.  4r-10.— Stress.— Mark  i.  18. 

''Tempted  of  Satan,"  Mark. 
"Tempted  of  the  devil,"  Matt. 
"Tempted  of  the  devil,"  Luke  also. 
Satan  and  the  devil  are  one  and  the 
same.  I  think  the  author  of  these 
lines  has  spoken  truly : 

Ken  don^t  believe  in  a  devil  now,  as  their 

fathers  used  to  do; 
They  *  ve  forced  the  door  of  the  broadest  creed 

to  let  his  majesty  through; 
There  isn^t  a  print  of  his  cloven  foot,  or  a 

fiery  dart  from  his  bow. 
To  be  found  in  earth  or  air  to-day,  for  the 

world  has  voted  sa 

But  who   is    mixing  the  fatal  draft  that 

palsies  heart  and  brain. 
And  loads  the  earth  of  eadi  passing  year 

with  ten  hundred  thousand  slain  r 
Who  blights  the  bloom  of  the  land  to-day 

with  the  fiery  breath  of  hell. 
If  the  devil  isn*t  and  never  was?   Won*t 

somebody  rise  and  teUT 

Who  dogs  the  steps  of  the  toiling  saint,  and 

digs  the  pits  for  his  feet? 
Who  sows  the  tares  in  the  field  of  time  wher> 

ever  God  sows  His  wheat? 
The  devil  is  voted  not  to  be,  and  of  course 

the  thing  is  true; 
But  who  is  doing  the  kind  of  work  the  devil 

alone  should  do? 

We  are  told  he  does  not  go  about  as  a  roar- 
ing lion  now; 

But  whom  shall  we  hold  responsible  for  the 
everlasting  row 

To  be  heard  in  home,  in  Church,  in  State,  to 
the  earth's  remotest  bound. 

If  the  devil,  by  a  unanimous  vote,  is  nowhere 
to  be  found? 

WonH  somebody  step  to  the  front  forthwith, 

and  make  his  bow  and  show 
How  the  frauds  and  the  crimes  of  the  day 

spring  up?  for  surely  we  want  to  know. 
The  devil  was  fairly  voted  out,  and  of  course 

the  devil  is  gone; 
But  simple  people  would  like  to  know  who 

carries  his  business  on. 

It  seems  to  me  the  evil  of  the  world 
is  awfully  inexplicable  unleas  there 
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be  a  peiBonal  devil.  I  think  these 
words  of  Archbishop  Trench  worthy 
of  the  most  thoughtful  heed : 
''There  is  a  dark,  mysterious  ele- 
ment in  man's  life  and  history  which 
nothing  else — save  the  fact  of  a  i)er- 
sonal  devil — can  explain.  "  "Those  to 
whom  the  doctrine  of  an  evil  spirit  is 
peculiarly  unwelcome  have  been  at  in- 
finite pains  to  exorcise  theology,  and 
from  that  domain,  at  least,  to  cast  Satan 
out,  even  though  they  should  be  im- 
potent to  cast  him  out  from  any  other. 
All  who  shrink  from  looking  down  into 
the  abysmal  depths  of  man's  full,  be- 
cause they  have  no  eye  for  the  heavenly 
heights  of  his  restoration,  seem  to  count 
that  much  will  have  been  gained  there- 
by ;  although  it  may  be  very  perti- 
nently asked,  as  indeed  one  has  asked, 
What  is  the  profit  of  getting  rid  of  the 
devil  so  long  as  the  devilish  remains? 
of  explaining  away  an  evil  one,  so  long 
as  the  evil  ones  who  remain  are  so 
many  ?  *    What  profit  indeed  ? 

^  Assuredly,  this  doctrine  of  an  Evil 
Spirit  tempting,  seducing,  deceiving, 
prompting  to  rebellion  and  revolt,  so 
far  from  casting  a  deeper  gloom  on  the 
destinies  of  humanity,  is  full  of  conso- 
lation, and  lights  up  with  a  gleam  and 
glimpse  of  hope  spots  which  seem  ut- 
terly dark  without  it.  One  might  well 
despair  of  himself,  having  no  choice  but 
to  believe  that  all  the  strange  sugges- 
tions of  evil  which  have  risen  up  before 
one's  own  heart  had  been  born  there ; 
one  might  well  despair  of  one's  kind, 
having  no  choice  but  to  believe  that  all 
its  hideous  sins  and  all  its  monstrous 
crimes  had  been  self-conceived,  and 
bred  within  its  own  bosom.  But  there 
is  hope  if  'an  enemy  have  done  this' ; 
if,  however,  the  soil  in,  which  these 
wicked  thoughts  and  wicked  works 
have  sprung  up  has  been  the  heart  of 
man,  yet  the  seed  from  which  they 
sprung  had  been  sown  there  by  the 
hand  of  another.  "  f 

And  here  our  Lord  was  in  the  stress 

*  Qoethe  in  Faust 

t  Studies    in  the    Gk>8pel8.     Archbishop 
Trench,  pp.  IS,  17. 


and  strain  of  the  temptation  of  fiatan, 
the  devil. 

And  in  this  respect  our  Lord  is  the 
exemplar  and  illustration  of  ouxBelves. 
Every  one  of  us  must  pass  into  the 
stress  and  strain  of  such  temptation. 
This  is  the  doom  of  life. 

Certjiin  helpful  lessons  for  ouTBelvea 
from  our  Loni's  stress  with  temptation : 

First— Our  Lord  fought  londy  batties. 
To  the  accounts  of  the  other  evangel- 
ists, Mark  adds  this  graphic  touch,  de- 
picting how  clearly  the  loneliness  of 
our  Lord's  struggle — ^'and  was  with 
the  wild  beasts.  **  All  great  experiences 
arc  isolating — joy,  sorrow,  tempta- 
tion. The  deepest  fact  about  every  one 
of  us  is  that  each  of  us  is  alone.  Have 
you  never  been  smitten  and  chilled  by 
this  thought  of  your  loneliness  when 
confronted  by  some  great  question? 
After  all,  you  must  decide.  Now  the 
sweet  and  comforting  fact  is  that  our 
Lord  knows  all  about  this  loneliness. 
Our  Lonl  fought  batties  apart  from  all 
human  companionship;  He  was  with 
the  wild  beasts.  And  He  can  interpret 
and  pity  and  sympathizingly  help  your 
loneliness.  The  guard  against  lonely 
hours  is  the  consciousness  that  Christ 
is  with  you  in  them. 

I  need  Thy  presence  every  paaslnj^  hour; 
What  but  Thy  grraoe  can   foil  the  tempter^ 

power? 
Who  like  Thyself  my  guide  and  stay  can  be? 
In  cloud  and  sunshine,  oh,  abide  with  me. 

Second — Freedom  from  temptation  ii 
no  sign  of  special  grace.  The  sinless  one 
was  tempted  in  aU  points  like  as  we 
are.  Though  much  tempted,  do  not 
despair,  and  think  that  therefore  you 
are  a  castaway. 

Third — Tfie  power  of  a  settled  purpom. 
Decision  is  half  the  battie — ^more,  it  is 
two-thirds  the  battie.  How  variously 
soever  our  Lord  might  be  tempted. 
He  met  each  recurring  temptation  with 
the  settled  purpose  of  truth  to  the 
Father;  so  He  conquered.  That  is 
what  we  need:  a  settled  purpose  of 
serving  Gk>d.  So  the  shafts  of  tempta- 
tion, though  they  strike  ns^  will  fiifl 
helplessly. 
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Fourth.— Z«ir»  ihs  true  guiding  for 
ihs  toiU:  faith  in  the  divine  promise. 
It  was  the  divine  word  our  Lord 
steadily  fell  hack  on  amid  the  onsets  of 
temptation.  I  think  Mr.  Spurgeon's 
comment  on  this  fact  worth  noting: 
**  It  is  noteworthy  that  all  the  passages 
quoted  by  our  Lord  are  from  the  Book 
of  Deuteronomy,  which  book  has  been 
so  grievously  assailed  by  the  destruc- 
tive critics.  Thus  did  our  Lord  put 
special  honor  upon  that  part  of  the  Old 
Testament  which  He  foresaw  would  be 
most  attacked.  The  past  few  years 
have  proved  that  the  devil  does  not  like 
Deuteronomy — ^ho  would  fain  avenge 
himself  for  the  wounds  it  caused  him 
on  this  most  memorable  occasion.  " 


Nov.  11-17. — The  PASsma  and  the 
Abidinq. — Isa.  zl.  8. 

Mark  the  circumstances  amid  which 
our  Scripture  stands : 

The  prophet  is  holding  in  his  vision 
the  time  of  the  promised  return  of  the 
Hebrews  from  their  Babylonian  exile. 

This  fortieth  chapter  begins  with  a 
series  of  dramatic  herald- voices  to  the 
Hebrews  there  in  Babylon. 

The  first  voice  is  a  voice  of  consola- 
tion and  promise,  that  the  time  of  sad, 
hard  exile  is  nearing  its  end  (1,  2) . 

The  second  voice  is  a  voice  summon- 
ing to  action,  and  also  strong  with 
promise  (8,  4,  5). 

And  then  comes  the  too  usual  human 
answer  to  such  divine  summoning  and 
promise.  The  voice  said,  "Cry ;"  and 
he — the  one  speaking  for  Israel  —  an- 
swered, "  What  can  I  cry?  The  leaders 
arc  all  dead,  **  etc.  (6,  7) . 

And  then,  again,  sounds  the  strong 
and  heroic  music  of  the  divine  and 
heartening  certainty:  ''Yes,  the  grass 
withercth,  and  the  flower  fadeth; 
there  is  much  that  passes.  But  there 
is  one  thhig  which  does  not  pass — there 
is  one  thing  which  abides  amid  and 
through  all  paning— the  Word  of  the 
Loid." 

Let  m  get  lieart  and  liope  from  the 
fact  of  fhia  ion^  a^i^M  tt||f  WPU 
an  jawliif  M ' -"  -^*^'^*^-  -■'-- 


First.— Since  the  Word  of  our  God 
shall  stand  forever,  the  Bible  will  re- 
main. 

(a)  Think  of  the  Bible  as  history, 
''The  Old  Testament  is  supported  by 
the  exhumed  records  of  the  kings  of 
Egypt  and  Babylon  and  Nineveh  and 
Moab.  We  are  now  shown  in  the 
Boulag  Museum  at  Cairo  the  very  body 
of  the  Egyptian  king  who  oppressed 
Israel.  At  a  hundred  points  con- 
firmatory evidence  has  been  dug  out  of 
the  Assyrian  ruins.  In  the  day  when 
the  Bible  was  attacked  by  unbelief, 
there  appeared  out  of  the  very  ground 
hosts  of  defenders.  Ood's  Providence 
supports  His  Book.  ** 

(b)  Think  of  the  Bible  as  to  philoso- 
phy.  And  John  Stuart  Mill  will  tell 
us,  "  It  is  impossible  to  find  in  the  ideas 
of  any  philosophy,  even  the  latest,  a 
single  point  which  is  not  anticipated 
and  ennobled  in  Christianity.  ** 

(e)  Think  of  the  Bible  as  to  seienee. 
It  is  true,  as  one  has  said  wisely  and 
wittily,  that  "the  intention  of  Holy 
Scripture  is  to  teach  us  to  go  to  heaven, 
and  not  how  the  heavens  go. "  And 
yet  the  great  astronomer  and  scientist. 
Sir  John  Herschel,  will  tell  us:  "All 
human  discoveries  seem  to  be  made  only 
for  the  purpose  of  confirming  more  and 
more  strongly  the  truth  contained  in 
the  Sacred  Scriptures.  "  And  Professor 
Dana,  of  Yale  University,  says :  **  The 
grand  old  Book  of  Qod  still  stands,  and 
this  old  earth,  the  more  its  laws  are 
turned  over  and  pondered,  the  more  it 
will  sustain  and  illustrate  the  Sacred 
Word." 

(d)  Thhik  of  the  Bible  as  to  morals. 
Those  words  of  James  Russell  Lowell 
spoken  so  bravely  at  a  dinner  in  Lon- 
don, before  a  company  of  skeptics,  are 
well  worth  treasuring:  "The  worst 
kind  of  religion  is  no  religion  at  all. 
And  those  men,  living  in  ease  and  lux- 
ury, indulging  themselves  in  the  amuse- 
ment of  going  without  religion,  may 
be  thankful  that  they  live  in  lands 
where  the  Qoepel  they  neglect  has 
tamed  the  beastliness  and  ferocity  of 
^  jnen  who«  bat  Isa  CSK^adoAaeSiS^x 
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mif^ht  long  ago  have  eaten  their  car- 
cassias  like  the  South  Sea  Islanders,  or 
cut  ofT  their  heads  uud  tanned  their 
hides  ]ikc  the  monsters  of  tlic  French 
lie  volution.  When  the  micniscopic 
search  of  skepticism,  which  has  hunt<.>d 
tlic  heavens  and  searchetl  the  seas  to 
disprove  the  existence  of  a  Creati>r,  has 
turned  its  attention  to  human  stM'iety, 
and  has  found  a  place  on  this  planet 
ten  miles  R(]uarc  where  a  deivnt  man 
cjin  live  in  comfort  and  security,  sup- 
porting and  educating  his  children  un- 
spoiletl  and  unpolluted  ;  a  phux>  where 
age  is  reverenced,  infancy  n?spectctl, 
manhooil  respected,  womanho<xl  hon- 
ored, and  human  life  held  \\\  due  regard 
— when  skeptics  can  find  sucrh  a  place 
ten  miles  square  on  this  glolx}  where 
the  Gtwpel  of  Christ  has  not  gone  and 
cleared  the  way  and  laid  the  foundation 
and  made  decency  and  sei'urity  possi- 
Me.  it  will  then  be  in  onler  for  these 
skeptical  literati  to  move  thither,  and 
then*  ventilate  their  views.  But  so 
long  as  these  men  are  dependent  upon 
the  religion  which  they  discanl  for 
every  privilege  they  enjoy,  they  may 
well  hesitate  a  little  before  they  seek 
to  rob  the  Christian  of  his  faith,  and 
humanity  of  its  faith,  in  that  Saviour 
who  alone  has  given  to  man  that  hope 
of  life  eternal  which  makes  life  tol- 
erable and  society  possible,  and  robs 
death  of  its  terrors  and  the  grave 
of  its  gloom.  "  And  this  uplifting  and 
defending  morality  is  revealed  to  us  in 
the  Bible. 

And  now  this  Bible,  the  Word  of 
God,  which  history  substantiates,  which 
philosophy  cannot  anticipate,  which 
science  reinforces,  which  is  the  source 
and  spring  of  all  true  morals  and  secure 
civilization  is  to  abide. 

One  day   I  paused    beside  a  blacksmlth^s 
door. 
And  heard  the  anvil  rinjc  the  vesper  chime; 
Then  looking  in  I  saw  upon  the  floor 
Old  hammers  worn  with  beating  years  of 
time. 

**How  many  anvils  have  you  had,"  said  I, 
"To  wear  and  batter  all  these  hammers  so?" 

**Ju8t  one,"  he  answered;  then  with  twink- 
ling eye,  [know." 
"Xbe  aaviJ  wean  these  hammers  out,  you 


And  so,  I  thought,  the  anvil  of  God's  Wonl 
For  agea  skeptic  blows  have  beat  upon; 

Yet  though  the  nuiiie  of  infidels  was  heard. 
The  anvil  is  unworn— the  hammers  gone  I 

Second.— Since  the  Word  of  our  God 
shall  stand  forever,  the  kingdom  of 
Christ  is  to  endure  and  conquer.  For 
the  very  heart  and  kernel  of  God*8 
"Won!  is  the  n^velation  of  the  certainly 
vanquishing  kingdom  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 

Thinl.— Since  the  Word  of  our  God 
standeth  forever,  heaven  will  shine  on 
us  at  the  last.  This  is  very  beautiful 
and  pathetic. 

The  following  from  Helen  Keller  Is 
a  letter  to  a  friend,  published  hi  Tke 
Rmtton  Titinsrript. 

Helen  Keller  is  a  young  girl,  deaf, 
dumb,  and  blind,  and  the  only  way  of 
communicating  with  her  is  to  touch  the 
palm  of  her  hand  in  ways  indicative  of 
wonls.  In  tlie  letter  referred  to  she 
wnjte: 

**  You  know  I  have  lost  my  loving 
friend.  Bishop  Brooks.  Oh,  it  is  very 
hard  to  bear  this  great  sorrow— hard  to 
iK-lieve  that  I  shall  never  more  hold  hfa 
gentle  hand  while  he  tells  me  about 
Go<l  and  love  and  goodness  1  Oh,  hia 
beautiful  words!  They  come  back  to 
me  with  sweet,  new  meaning.  He  once 
said  to  me,  'Helen,  dear  child'— that  is 
what  he  always  called  me — 'we  must 
trust  our  Heavenly  Father  always,  and 
look  beyond  our  present  pain  and  dis- 
appointment with  a  hopeful  smile.' 
And  in  the  midst  of  my  sorrow  I  seem 
to  hear  his  glad  voice  say:  'Helen, 
you  SHALL  see  me  again  in  that  beauti- 
ful world  we  used  to  talk  about  in  my 
study.  Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled. ' 
Then  heaven  seems  very  near,  since  a 
tender,  loving  friend  awaits  us  there. " 

Tes,  the  grass  withercth ;  this  world 
passeth.  But  God's  heaven  is  and 
His  heaven  abides  1 


Nov.  18-24.— Into  Thuss  Hakd.^ 
Fs.  xxxi.  5. 

Very  sacred  are  these  words.  Our 
Lord  used  them  upon  His  cross  (Luke 
xxiv.  46) .  And  from  then  till  now  these 
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words,  hallowed  by  our  Lord*s  ude, 
have  articulated  the  dying  prayer  and 
trust  of  many  a  saint.  It  is  recorded 
of  Polycarp,  Bernard,  Huss,  Luther, 
Melancthon,  and  many  others  that, 
dying,  they  found  these  words  the  fittest 
for  their  failing  breath ;  and  these  are 
but  specimens  of  the  millions  of  unre- 
corded ones,  who,  vanquishing  death 
by  a  triumphant  trust,  have  thus 
breathed  their  souls  forth  into  the 
bosom  of  the  Heavenly  Father.  From 
the  Great  Master  down  these  words 
have  been  the  secure  pathway  for  mul- 
titudes of  souls  through  the  vast,  new 
experience  of  the  last  and  whelming 
change. 

And  these  most  consecrated  words 
have  much  to  teach  us  concerning  many 
things. 

Consider  first :  How  these  words,  so 
sacred,  are  full  of  the  fact  of  our  hu- 
man immortality.  Into  Thine  hand  I 
commit  my  spirit.  Tlien  man  has  and 
is  a  spirit,  which  he  can  commit.  ""  The 
materialistic  assumption  that  the  life  of 
the  soul  ends  with  the  life  of  the  body 
is  perhaps  the  most  baseless  assump- 
tion that  is  known  to  the  history  of 
philosophy.  " — Prof.  John  Fiske. 

Consider  second :  How  these  most 
sacred  words,  by  implication,  set  forth 
tlie  fact  that  a  man  must  do  somewhat 
with  his  spirit.  Think  to  what  some 
commit  their  spirit — 

(a)  To  the  dream  of  thcosophy. 

(b)  To  spiritualism. 

{c)  To  a  worldly  carelessness  about 
the  destiny  of  that  spirit. 

(d)  To  an  external  morality. 

(e)  To  external  rites,  as  does  the  rit- 
ualist. 

(/)  To  purging  punishments,  as 
does  the  Universalist. 

Consider  third  :  To  whom  it  is  most 
right  and  reasonable  to  commit  one's 
spirit. 

(a)  To  a  personal  €k)d — into  ThiTie 
hand ;  for  Thou,  etc. 

(6)  To  a  redeeming  €k)d — Thou  hast 
redeemed. 

(e)  To  a  Qod  of  truth-O  Lord  Qod 
of  tnOh. 


Here  is  a  most  beautiful  incident  in 
point: 

A  Scotch  mhiister  in  Torquay,  Dev- 
onshire, related  the  following  incident  : 

**  I  was  sitting  in  my  study  one  Sat- 
urday evening,  when  a  message  came  to 
me  that  one  of  the  godliest  among  the 
shepherds  who  tended  their  flocks  upon 
our  Highland  hills  was  dying  and 
wanted  to  see  his  minister.  Without 
loss  of  time,  I  crossed  the  wide  heath 
to  his  comfortable  little  cottage.  When 
I  entered  the  low  room  I  found  the  old 
shepherd  propped  up  with  pillows  and 
breathing  with  such  diflSculty  that  it 
was  apparent  he  was  near  his  end. 

"'Jean,  *  he  said  to  his  wife,  *gie  the 
minister  a  stool  and  leave  us  for  a  bit, 
for  I  wad  see  the  minister  alone. ' 

**  As  soon  as  the  door  was  closed  he 
turned  the  most  pathetic  pair  of  gray 
eyes  upon  me  I  ever  looked  into,  and 
said  in  a  voice  shaken  with  emotion  *. 
'Minister,  I'm  dying,  and — and — I'm 
afraid  1' 

**  I  began  at  once  to  repeat  the  strong- 
est promises  with  which  God's  Word 
furnishes  us,  but  in  the  midst  of  them 
he  stopped  me. 

'''I  ken  them  a','  he  said  mourn- 
fully; 'I  ken  them  a',   but  somehow 
they  dinna  gie  me  comfort. ' 
Do  you  not  believe  them?' 
Wi'  a*  my  heart,'  he  replied  ear- 
nestly. 

"'Where,  then,  is  there  any  room  for 
fear  with  such  a  saving  faith?' 

"'For  a'  that,  minister,  I'm  afraid — 
I'm  afraid. ' 

"  I  took  up  the  well-worn  Bible  which 
lay  on  his  bed  and  turned  to  the  twenty- 
third  Psalm.  'You  remember  the 
twenty-third  Psalm?*  I  began. 

** '  Remember  it  I '  he  said  vehemently. 
'I  kenned  it  lang  afore  ye  were  bom  ; 
ye  needna  read  it;  I've  conned  it  a 
thousand  times  on  the  hillside. ' 

"'But  there  is  one  verse  which  you 
have  not  taken  in. ' 

"  He  turned  upon  me  a  half -reproach- 
ful and  even  stem  look.  'Did  I  na  tell 
ye  I  kenned  it  every  word  long  afore 
ye  were  bomt' 
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"I  slowly  repeated  the  verse, 
'  Though  I  walk  tlirough  the  valley  of 
tlie  shadow  of  death,  I  will  fear  no  evil, 
for  Thou  art  with  me. ' 

" '  You  have  U^en  a  shephenl  all  your 
life,  and  you  liavo  watched  the  heavy 
shadows  pass  over  the  valleys  and  over 
the  hills,  hiding  for  a  little  while  all 
the  light  of  the  sun.  Did  these 
shadows  ever  frighten  you?* 

**' Frighten  nie?'  he  said  quickly. 
*Na.  na!  Davie  Donalds m  has  Cove- 
nanters' bluid  in  his  veins;  neither 
shadow  norsubsUuice  could  wcel  fright- 
en him. ' 

^  *  But  did  those  sha<lows  ever  make 
you  Indie vc  that  you  would  not  see  the 
sun  again — that  it  wns  gone  forever?' 

**  *  Na,  na,  I  couldua  l)e  sic  a  simple- 
ton }is  that.  * 

"'Nevertheless  that  is  just  what  you 
are  doing  now.  *  lie  KK)ked  at  me  with 
incredulous  eyes. 

"*Ye.s'  I  continued,  'the  shadow  of 
<leath  is  over  you,  aud  it  hides  for  a 
little  the  Sun  of  Uighteousness,  who 
shines  all  the  same  behind  it ;  but  it*s 
only  a  shadow.  KememlHT,  that's  what 
the  Ps:ilmist  ciills  it— a  shadow  that 
will  pass :  and  when  it  lias  p:issed,  you 
will  see  the  everlasting  hills  in  their 
unclouded  glory.  * 

"Tlie  old  shepherd  covered  his  fjvce 
with  his  trembling  hands  and  for  a  few 
minutes  maintained  an  unbroken  si- 
lence; then  letting  them  fall  straight 
on  the  coverlet,  he  said,  as  if  musing 
to  himself:  'Aweel,  aweel!  I  ha' 
conned  that  verse  a  thous:md  times 
among  the  heather,  and  I  never  under- 
sto(Hl  it  so  afore—afraid  of  a  sh^idow  I 
afraid  of  a  shadow!'  Then,  turning 
upon  me  a  face  now  bright  with  an 
almost  supematunil  radiance,  he  ex- 
claimed, lifting  his  hands  reverently  to 
heaven:  *Av,  av,  I  st^e  it  a'  now. 
Death  is  only  a  shadow — a  shadow  with 
Christ  behind  it— a  shadow  that  will 
pass.     Na,  na,  I'm  afraid  nae  mair. ' 

"As  the  people  wended  tlieir  way 
home  that  Sunday  through  the  streets 
of  Torquay,  not  a  few,  I  am  sure,  re- 
peated to  themselves  the  words  of  the 


old  shepherd  and  gathered  comfort 
therefrom:  'No,  na,  I'm  afraid  nae 
mair. '  "* 


Nov.  25-30.  —  A  Too  Much  Un- 
TiioroiiT-oF  Cause  for  Thakkful- 
NE8!*.— 1  Tim.  i.  12. 

The  Riwised  Version  is  better:  "I 
thank  Ilim  who  enabled  me,  even 
Christ  Jesus  our  Lord,  for  that  lie 
counted  nio  faithful,  appointing  me  to 
hiH  9trrvic€.  "  Specially  notice  that  last 
wonl,  service.  You  see  it  is  a  wider 
wonl  than  nunistry  in  the  King  James 
Version,  and  it  is  a  word  which  better 
expri^sses  the  meaning  of  the  original. 
Ministry  is  a  service,  but  it  is  a  specilic 
fonn  of  service ;  whereas  service  is  a 
word  more  comprc^hensive,  including 
indeed  the  particular  service  of  the 
ministry,  but  also,  and  as  well,  all  other 
sorts  of  service  which  may  be  done  for 
the  Lord  Christ. 

It  is  a  frcipient  advice,  and  a  good 
one,  to  count  your  menues.  We  shoukl 
be  more  thankful  aud  more  contented 
did  we  do  it  oftener.  When,  at  last,  the 
])ublislier  had  received  tlie  end  of  the 
MS.  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson's  dic- 
tionary, wearied  with  Dr.  Johnson's 
continual  delays,  his  publisher  ex- 
claimed, ^  Thank  God,  I  have  done  with 
that  fellow.  "  Upon  hearing  tliis.  Dr. 
Johnson  remarked,  "  I'm  glad  that  fel- 
low thanks  Qod  for  anything.  "  I  fear 
me  there  are  too  many  grumbling 
l^eople  who  never  do  thank  God  for 
anything. 

Well,  if  you  were  to  set  about  count- 
ing your  services,  what  would  yon 
reckon  up  for  which  to  give  God 
tlianks?  Your  health,  possessions,  in- 
fluence, friends,  Sabbaths,  open  Bibles, 
the  delights  of  Christian  fellowship, 
courtesy,  liberty?  Well  worth  your 
thanks  are  things  like  these.  And  it  is 
a  most  wise  and  good  thing  to  make  a 
shining  and  reverent  catalogue  of  the 
multiplied  and  various  gifts  of  Ood« 

But  I  wonder  if,  in  your  cataloguing 
of  reasons  for  thankfulness,  yon  would 
not  forget  to  number  as  among  Ab  . 
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and  brightest  of  them  this — thd  oppor- 
tunity for  service. 

This,  as  our  Scripture  teaches  us, 
was  Paul's  surpassing  reason  for  thank- 
fulness. 

This  is  the  pith  of  the  Christian  idea 
of  life — that  it  be  a  service.  Consider 
Clirist.  Do  you  remember  how  Peter 
described  our  Lord  (Acts  x.  35), 
who  went  about  doing  good?  How 
much  in  that  description  I  Analyze  a 
moment : 

Tf'/K? — He  Himself ;  not  by  proxy  did 
He  serve. 

He  went  ctbout.  He  did  not  wait  for 
opportunity  to  come  to  Him.  Doing — 
He  actually  accomplished  good  ;  He  did 
not  merely  sentimentalize.  He  went 
about  doing  good  ;  it  was  His  habit ;  it 
was  not  a  spirit  of  service  now  and  then. 

And  now  concerning  service,  the  op- 
portimity  of  which  we  ought  to  count 
great  cause  for  thankfulness,  our  Scrip- 
ture teaches  us  some  most  important 
lessons. 

(a)  Service  is  an  ^/i<rt/«^»/i^.  Counted 
me  faithful — that  is,  trustworthy. 
George  Eliot,  in  one  of  her  poems,  puts 
some  most  noble  words  into  the  mouth 
of  Antonio  Stradivarius,  of  Cremona, 
concerning  service  as  a  trust  committed 
to  us.  Speaking  of  the  masters  who  will 
play  on  his  violins,  Stradivarius  says : 

While  God  gives  them  skill, 

I  give  them  iDStruments  to  play  upon, 

God  choosing  me  to  help  Him. 

Then  the  thought  of  a  rival  violin- 
maker  comes  to  him,  and  Stradivarius 
goes  on,  how  nobly  : 


But  were  his  the  best. 
He  could  not  work  for  two.    My  work  is 

mine. 
And,  heresy  or  not,  if  my  hand  slacked, 
I  should  rob  God— since  He  is  fullest  good- 
Leaving  a  blank  instead  of  violins. 
I  say,  not  God  Himself  can  make  man^s  best 
Without  best  men  to  help  Him. 

'Tis  God  gives  skill ; 
But  not  without  men^s  hands.    He  could  not 

make 
Antonio  Stradivarius  violins  without  Antonio. 

This  is  the  thought,  to  make  service 
noble :  God  entrusts  me  with  service. 

{b)  For  service  there  is  enabling. 
Who  hath  enabled  me — that  is,  put 
strength  into  me.  There  is  this  en- 
abling by  a  sometimes  special  confer- 
ring of  strength  for  special  duties,  and 
also  by  the  action  of  the  great  law  that 
use  of  one's  self  in  service  increases 

power  for  service. 

(c)  Concerning  service,  our  Scrip- 
ture teaches  us  that  God  mil  not  Juirbor 
against  us  former  refusals  and  failures. 
Notice  that  thirteenth  verse.  It  is  the 
glory  of  the  Gospel  that  it  divorces  us 
from  an  evil  past. 

(d)  In  our  Scripture  there  is  dis- 
closed to  us  what  makes  service  valuable 
(14)  :  Faith  and  love.  Not  the 
greatness  of  the  service,  but  the  motive 
of  it. 

You  make  the  opal  shine  by  clasping 
it  in  your  hand  and  so  warming  it. 
Though  it  seem  dull  before,  it  will 
glisten  now.  And  a  slight  service  in 
itself,  clasped  in  the  warm  hand  of 
love,  to  the  Lord  Jesus  will  glow  with 
beauty  in  His  eyes. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  EXPOSITORY  SECTION. 


Job  six.  25-27  and  Immortality  and 
Besurrection  in  the  Old  Testament. 

By  J.  B.  Rehbnsntder,  D.D.,  New 
York  Citt. 

This  is  one  of  the  weightiest  passages 
in  the  Scriptures.  Few  bear  more 
dearly  the  unique  seal  of  inspiration. 


It  is  one  of  those  utterances  which  shine 
by  their  own  light,  which  illuminate  the 
deep  mysteries  of  truth,  and  wliich,  by 
a  divine  prescience,  open  a  vista  into 
the  eternal  depths.  It  reminds  us  of 
the  incomparable  sayings  of  Jesus. 
Delitzsch  says  of  it :  **  Among  the  three 
pearls  which  became  visible  in  the  Book 
of  Job  above  the  waves  of  conflict 
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(viz. ,  xiv.  13-16,  xvi.  18-21.  xix.  25- 
27).  there  is  Done  more  costly  than 
this  third,  wherein  the  hero  himself 
plants  the  flag  of  victory  above  his 
own  grave. "  Ewald  says :  **  Thus 
spring  forth  (verses  25-27) .  as  from  a 
purer  celestial  iMr  borne  by  the  8pirit, 
thoiie  few  but  infinitely  weighty,  sub- 
lime wonls.  which  constitute  the  crown 
of  the  whole  contention — wonls  of  pur- 
est splendor  of  divine  truth,  without 
anything  to  dim  them,  which  suddenly 
make  the  speaker  an  inspired  prophet, 
so  that  ho  here  at  once  begins  quite 
unexpectedly  with  higher  certainty.  " 

The  significance  of  this  inspired  out- 
break of  triumph  and  glory  from  Job*s 
bed  of  dejection  and  woo  is  its  bear- 
ing upon  the  Old  Testament  teachings 
respecting  a  future  state.  That  it  sheds 
any  light  upon  the  condition  beyond 
the  grave  has  been  and  is  denied  by 
many,  as  its  testimony  is  reduced  to 
such  faint  glimmerings  as  to  amoimt  to 
practical  silence  and  darkness.  What 
light,  then,  if  any.  does  this  passage 
throw  upon  the  doctrines  of  immortal- 
ity and  resurrection?  The  whole  pas- 
sage runs  thus  in  the  Authorized  Ver- 
sion :  "  For  I  know  that  my  Redeemer 
lictih,  and  thU  lie  nhall  stand  at  the  Uitt4:r 
day  upon  the  earth:  and  though  after 
my  skin  worms  dtstwy  this  body,  yet  in 
my  flesh  shall  1  see  God :  whom  I  sliall 
see  for  myself  and  mine  eyes  shall  beliold, 
and  not  anjutlwr ;  though  my  veins  sitall 
be  consumed  within  me.  "  The  lievised 
Version  differs  in  no  material  point,  its 
rendcriug  being  almost  verbally  identi- 
cal, excejit  in  its  omission  of  "worms" 
ami  ''body"  in  verse  26,  which,  how- 
ever, does  not  affect  the  main 
sense. 

The  opening  words,  "I  know,"  at 
once  arrest  us.  The  Hebrew  verb  in- 
dicates absolute  certainty.  Job's  sud- 
den change  of  manners  must  here  have 
arrested  the  attention  of  his  friends. 
His  meaning  is :  "I  am  about  to  de- 
clare a  mighty  truth,  and  I  do  it  with 
authority.  I  feel  the  inspiration  of  the 
Almighty  resistlessly  moving  within 
me. "    **  That   my    Bedeemer  livcth. " 


The  Hebrew  word  is  God.  The  "  Ood* 
was  the  nearest  blood  relation,  wbon 
duty  it  was  to  avenge  hia  kinamyi  if 
unjustly  slain.  While  Job  thus  refen 
to  a  usage  of  the  time,  yet  his  meaoing 
goes  far  beyond  it.  No  tnan  has  in- 
jured him.  But  ho  has  suffered  as 
guilty  at  the  hands  of  God,  and  his 
conclusion  shows  clearly  that  it  is  (3od 
to  whom  he  looks  as  his  vindicator.  It 
is  not  vengeance  that  he  seeks,  but  the 
manifesting  of  his  innocence.  Hence 
both  versions  rightly  render  Goel  not 
**  Avenger.  "  but  **  Redeemer.  "  Whether 
there  is  here  a  forcglimpse  of  Christ 
the  true  liedeemer.  such  as  was  granted 
to  Abraham  and  some  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment saints,  we  cannot  tell. 

**  And  tliat  He  shall  stand  at  the  latter 
day  upon  the  earth.  "  Literally,  ''shall 
rise  up" — i.e.,  after  Job  had  gone 
down  to  Hades.  **  Upon  the  earth, "  He- 
brew rt^^A^r— literally,  the  dust  of  whidi 
man  was  made.  Says  Delitzach :  **  An 
Arab  would  thiuk  of  nothing  else  but  the 
dust  of  the  grave  in  this  connection. " 
Over  the  dust  of  Job  in  the  grave  hiB 
Redeemer.  God.  shall  rise  up  and  vin- 
diciite  his  innocence. 

"And  though  after  my  skin  worms 
destroy  this  body,  yet  in  my  flesh  shall 
I  see  God.  "  This  is  the  pivotal  point, 
the  crux  of  the  passage.  Job  here  speaks 
of  a  conscious  vision.  Is  it  after  death 
or  in  this  life?  If  the  former,  then  we 
have  here  an  indisputable  revelation  of 
immortality.  The  literal  translation 
runs :  **  After  that  they  have  destroyed 
my  skin  from  (Cox — "  out  of ; "  Words- 
worth—" forth  from ; "  Delitzsch— "  free 
from")  my  flesh  shall  see  God.  "  The 
verb  nakuph  means  destroyed,  de- 
voured, torn  in  pieces ;  and  the  Author- 
ized Version,  without  violence  to  the 
idea,  supplies  worms  as  the  agents. 
That  Job  means  that  his  l)ody  will  be  ut- 
terly broken  down  by  natural  death  is 
so  evident  that  one  marvels  tliat  scholars 
should  be  found  to  controvert  it.  De- 
litzsch  says :  "  Job  here  looks  for  cer- 
tjiin  death."  Oetinger:  "Job  here 
speaks  of  himself  when  his  dust  shall 
have  moldered  away. "    Oehler:  "The 
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passage  presupposes  a  continuation  of 
Job's  communion  with  God  after  his 
death.  ^  Cox :  ^  A  man  whose  body  is 
torn  in  pieces,  devoured,  destroyed,  re- 
duced to  dust,  should  be  dead,  if  words 
have  any  force  or  significance.**  Yet 
in  this  state  Job  makes  this  declaration 
of  himself,  his  cumulative  and  reitera- 
tive phrases  showing  his  absolute  cer- 
tainty of  the  vision :  ^  I  shall  see  God, 
whom  I  shall  see  for  myself — whom 
mine  eyes  shall  behold — I,  and  not  an- 
other. **  Beyond  all  question,  immor- 
tality is  here  declared ;  the  continued 
existence  of  the  soul  after  death  is  set 
forth  as  a  certitude.  Language  could 
not  be  chosen  to  make  its  revelation 
more  clear,  positive,  and  incontestable. 
Does  the  passage  further  teach  the 
doctrine  of  the  resurrection?  Not 
clearly ;  but  it  certainly  seems  to  look 
more  or  less  to  it.  Job  does  not  speak 
of  a  bodiless  beholding  of  God.  But 
he  says  **  From,  **  or  "  out  of,  **  his  flesh, 
in  which  at  least  there  is  an  ambiguity, 
and  with  his  ''eyes**  he  shall  behold 
God.  He  seems,  therefore,  to  have  a 
conception  of  a  sensible  perception, 
analagous  to  our  present  bodily  one. 
The  Targum  sees  in  the  passage  an 
allusion  to  a  future  corporeal  nature,  as 
will  be  seen  from  its  translation,  thus : 
**  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth,  and 
hereafter  His  redemption  will  arise  over 
the  dust  (into  which  I  shall  be  dis- 
solved), and  after  my  skin  is  again 
made  whole  this  will  happen ;  and  from 
my  flesh  I  shaU  again  behold  God.** 
Delitzsch,  with  a  wise  moderation,  says : 
**  Job's  faith  is  here  on  the  direct  road 
to  the  hope  of  a  resurrection ;  we  see 
it  germinating  and  struggling  toward 
the  light.  **  The  learned  Dr.  Pusey  goes 
much  farther  (Lectures  on  Daniel,  p. 
504)  :  **No  doubtful  meaning  of  any 
words  can  efface  from  this  passage  the 
doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  flesh.  ** 
St.  Chrysostom  varies  the  teaching  of 
the  fathers  thus :  **  Those  words  incul- 
cate the  doctrine  of  the  Church,  the 
resurrection  of  the  flesh. "  Those,  ac- 
cordingly, who  utterly  deny  all  possi- 
bility of  any  reference  here  to  the  resur- 


rection, are  taking,  to  say  the  least, 
very  rash  ground. 

A  sound,  judicious  exposition  of  the 
particular  expressions  and  general  tenor 
of  this  weighty  passage,  therefore,  de- 
duces from  it  an  unmistakable  revelation 
of  immortality.  And  this,  buttressed 
by  so  many  others,  and  by  such  ocular 
and  material  demonstration  as  the  trans- 
lations of  Enoch  and  Elijah,  should  set 
at  rest  the  questions  whether  or  not 
the  Old  Testament  makes  known  the 
reality  of  a  future  state.  And  further, 
it  contains  within  it  the  germs  of  the 
blessed  doctrine  of  the  resurrection. 
Hearing  this  shout  of  victory  in  the 
moment  of  defeat,  this  outcry  of  rap- 
ture in  the  midst  of  agony,  this  witness 
of  immortality  in  close  prospect  of 
death,  and  this  voice  of  resurrection 
from  out  the  dust  of  the  grave,  we 
stand  awed  by  the  moral  grandeur  of 
this  summit  of  the  Book  of  Job.  And 
we  can  say,  with  the  philosopher  Jacobi : 
''Job,  maintaining  his  virtue,  and  justi- 
fying the  utterance  of  the  Creator  re- 
specting him,  sits  upon  his  heap  of 
ashes  as  the  glory  and  pride  of  God, 
and  with  Him  the  whole  celestial 
hosts  witnesses  the  manner  in  which 
he  bears  his  misfortune.  He  conquers, 
and  his  conquest  is  a  triumph  beyond 
the  stars.  ** 


Has  the  age  the  men  for  the  deep, 
quiet,  broad,  self-denying,  thoughtful 
and  yet  practical  work  needeil?  3Ien 
who  can  put  life  into  their  ideas,  inspir- 
ation into  their  feelings,  character  into 
their  utterances,  personality  into  their 
conduct?  The  distractions  interfere 
with  inner  culture ;  there  is  an  almost 
irresistible  temptation  to  yield  immedi- 
ately to  superficial  impressions;  the 
denomination,  the  school,  the  local  in- 
terest and  national  concerns  arc  pre- 
dominant; but  the  men  needed  must 
understand  the  age  itself  as  the  result 
of  the  past  and  the  fountain  of  the  fu- 
ture, must  be  masters  of  themselves 
and  of  the  age,  and  must  descend  to  the 
depths  for  the  powers  needed  in  the 
present  crisis. 
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SOCIOLOGY  AND  COMPARATIVE  RELIGION. 


Papen  in  Sooial  Soienoe  and  Oom- 
parative  Baligion. 

By  Rev.  B.  F.  Kidder,  Ph.D. 

V. — The  Greek  at  Home. 

There  aro  Greeks  and  Greeks.  Not 
all  of  the  dwellers  in  Hellas  arc  Hellenes. 
The  Slavs,  who  overran  Thessaly  and 
the  Peloponnesus  during  the  eighth 
century  of  our  era,  have  unquestion- 
ably many  descendants  among  the  pres- 
ent population  of  Greece.  The  Wal- 
lachians,  who  had  a  roving  shepherd 
life  on  Olympus  and  in  the  regions  of 
Acamania,  although  politically  a  part 
of  the  present  Greek  nation,  belong  to 
the  same  stock  as  the  Roumanians  of 
the  Danube.  While  the  Albanians,  a 
still  more  powerful  and  important  ele- 
ment of  the  new  Kingdom  of  Greece, 
are  probably  descended  from  the  an- 
cient Illyrians,  and  arc  perhaps  of  the 
same  blood  as  the  3Iacedonians,  yet 
the  name  of  Greek  has  not  lost  its  in- 
dividuality, nor  all  of  its  traditional  and 
peculiar  quality. 

Athens,  more  than  any  other  city,  we 
might  almost  say  more  than  all  other 
cities,  stands  for  Greece ;  and  Attica 
was  not  contaminated  by  the  barbarian 
invasion. 

More  than  this,  the  predominance 
everywhere  in  Greece  of  the  Greek 
element  is  seen  in  the  language  of  the 
people.  In  spite  of  many  centuries  of 
vicissitudes,  barbarian  invasion,  and 
Turkish  occupancy,  there  is  far  less 
difference  between  the  Greek  spoken  in 
Greece  to-day  and  the  Greek  of  Herodo- 
tus, or  even  of  Homer,  than  there  is 
between  the  English  of  to-day  and  the 
English  of  Chaucer. 

In  studying  the  institutions  of  Greece 
as  indicative  of  the  progress  of  the 
people,  we  should  not  forget  that  it 
was  only  a  little  more  than  sixty  years 
ago  that  the  war  of  independence  was 
brought  to  a  successful  close  and  the 
new  Kingdom  of  Greece  was  estab- 


lished. Any  people  who  can  endure 
centuries  of  Turkish  domination  with- 
out being  utterly  ruined  is  worthy  of 
no  little  consideration.  To  completely 
recover  from  such  degradation  in  sixty 
years  would  be  to  perform  the  crown- 
ing miracle  of  social  and  political  his- 
tory. 

But  the  Greek  is  free  to-day  in  the 
land  of  his  fathers,  under  his  own  im- 
mortal skies ;  and  the  movements  of  bis 
mind  and  heart,  as  he  builds  anew  the 
temples  of  his  gods,  are  of  more  than 
ordinary  interest,  not  only  to  every 
lover  of  Greece  as  it  was,  but  also  to 
every  student  of  sociology. 

As  one  walks  the  streets  of  modem 
Athens  it  is  a  little  difficult  to  study 
the  present  by  itself.  The  past  throws 
its  irresistible  spell  over  everything. 
One  cannot  forget  that  here  art  reached 
its  highest  development,  and  philoso- 
phy attained  sununits  from  which  it 
caught  a  glimpse  of  things  divine. 

But  if  we  experience  a  feeling  of  dis- 
appointment in  finding  the  present,  in 
some  respects,  below  the  ideals  of  the 
past,  it  is  only  what,  with  equal  reason, 
we  might  experience  almost  anywhere 
else  in  the  world.  England  never  had 
but  one  Shakespeare,  and  Germany  to- 
day has  no  living  Goethe  or  Schiller, 
Italy  no  Raphael  or  Michael  Angelo. 

It  is  true  that  the  Greek  of  to-day  is 
not  capable  of  building  another  Par- 
thenon; but  he  is  capable  of  appre- 
ciating the  old  one,  not  as  a  worshiper 
of  the  past,  nor  (like  the  people  of  too 
many  other  lands  where  works  of  the 
great  masters  are  found)  for  the  sake 
of  extorting  money  from  travelers,  but 
as  a  lover  of  the  beautiful  and  a  patron 
of  art.  He  builds  no  fence  around  his 
priceless  treasures,  but  he  builds  splen- 
did museums,  taxing  his  not  too  abun* 
dant  resources  heavily  to  this  end,  and 
makes  them  absolutely  free  to  alL 

Greece  to-day  has  no  living  Plato  or 
Aristotle ;  n  academy  as  it  once  was. 
But  no  people  of  moctenn  tlme8»  witli 
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like  obstacles  in  the  way,  have  shown 
a  keener  or  more  vigorous  appreciation 
of  higher  education  and  general  culture 
than  the  Greeks.  With  a  total  area  of 
only  twenty-five  thousand  square  miles 
and  a  population  of  less  than  three  mil- 
lions, Greece  has,  besides  many  private 
schools,  about  seventeen  thousand  ele- 
mentary schools,  more  than  two  thou- 
sand national  schools,  about  three  hun- 
dred grammar  schools,  forty  gymnasia, 
a  commercial  school,  a  polytechnic 
institute,  and  several  other  technical 
schools,  and  a  great  university  with  not 
far  from  three  thousand  students  in 
attendance. 

As  a  rule,  instruction  in  the  public 
schools  has  hitherto  been  free;  but 
this  policy  has  not  been  without  certain 
disadvantages.  With  a  strong  desire 
for  learning,  and  the  way  to  its  attain- 
ment so  easy,  an  undue  proportion  of 
the  youths  of  the  country  have  been 
attracted  to  professional  purauits,  till 
it  might  almost  be  said  that  there  are 
more  lawyers  than  clients,  more  physi- 
cians than  sick  people. 

In  order  to  partially  remedy  this  state 
of  affairs,  the  €k)vemment  has  recently 
imposed  a  slight  tax  upon  those  attend- 
ing the  univereity.  The  measure  was 
met  by  a  stormy  protest  on  the  part  of 
the  students,  but  it  is  unquestionably 
sanctioned  by  the  sober  judgment  of 
the  community  at  large. 

The  general  bent  of  the  Greek  mind 
may  be  seen  in  the  relative  numbers  in 
the  different  departments  of  the  imi- 
vereity.  In  a  total  membership  of 
about  three  thousand  students,  about 
fourteen  hundred  are  qualifying  for  the 
law,  eight  hundred  for  medicine,  five 
hundred  for  arts,  a  himdred  for  phar- 
macy, and  perhaps  twenty-five  for 
theology. 

When  we  come  to  study  the  Greek 
in  politics  we  find  that  every  man  is  a 
politician.  If  the  bane  of  American 
politics  is  a  lack  of  interest  on  the  part 
of  too  many  of  the  best  men,  it  might 
be  said  that  the  bane  of  Greek  politics 
Is  a  too  abimdant  zeal  on  the  part  of 
aO.    Every  man  in  Greece  knows  the 


best  policy  for  the  (Government  to  pur- 
sue, and  very  seldom  two  are  agreed. 

Politics  is  everywhere  the  all-absorb- 
ing theme.  The  newspapers  contain 
little  else.  The  caf^  are  the  constant 
scenes  of  stormy  political  debates. 
Every  measure  of  the  €k)vemment  is 
promptly  put  on  the  rack,  and  even 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  is  split  up 
into  many  discordant  factions,  without 
being  divided  along  great  and  clearly 
defined  lines  of  Governmental  policy. 

Greece  has  a  king,  and  probably  could 
not  do  without  him  at  present ;  but  the 
democratic  spirit  pervades  and  rules 
everything.  The  Constitution  abolishes 
all  titles  of  nobility.  Every  man  is  a 
Greek  among  Greeks. 

This  condition  of  affaira  is  not  with- 
out its  present  dangere  and  disadvan- 
tages; neither  is  it  without  its  great 
advantages.  Where  every  man  makes 
the  €k)vemment  his  particular  care,  the 
power  of  the  professional  and  unprin- 
cipled jobber  is  greatly  restricted.  And 
in  a  country  where  intelligence  in  re- 
gard to  public  affaira  is  general,  where 
men  are  free,  and  every  measure  of  the 
€k)vemment  may  be  challenged,  real 
leadership  cannot  but  be  developed  and 
brought  to  the  front. 

Greece  is  not  without  such  leader- 
ship. I  am  not  alone,  probably  not  in 
the  minority,  in  believing  that  the  pres- 
ent Prime  Minister,  M.  Charles  Tricou- 
pis,  is  a  statesman  who  would  rank 
high  as  such  in  any  country  where  his 
lot  might  be  cast.  It  is  true  that  his 
policy  in  the  present  crisis  has  been 
severely  criticized.  He  has  been  ac- 
cused by  his  enemies  at  home  of  plung- 
ing the  nation  into  bankruptcy.  But 
it  was  already  in  bankruptcy,  and, 
when  caUed  to  office,  as  he  had  been  on 
several  former  occasions,  to  save  the 
country  from  ruin,  he  simply  had  the 
candor  and  the  courage  to  make  the 
true  condition  of  things  public.  He 
has  been  accused  by  his  enemies 
abroad  of  dishonesty.  But  he  simply 
took  the  only  course  which  seemed  pos- 
sible and  sane,  namely,  to  make  at  least  a 
temporary  oompromise  with  the  credit- 
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0T8  of  Greece  and  save  the  country 
from  irretrievable  ruin. 

The  morality  of  bankrupt  acts  and 
compromises  may  always  be  seriously 
questioned ;  but  there  are  times  when, 
at  least,  they  seem  more  excusable  than 
at  others.  Before  passing  judgment 
upon  the  policy  of  the  present  Greek 
Government,  we  should  consider  the 
conditions  which  brought  on  the  crisis 
from  which  Mr.  Tricoupis  is  seeking 
to  extricate  the  country. 

Ever  since  1881  Greece  has  been  bor- 
rowing heavily  abroad  and  issuing 
forced  currency,  till  the  national  debt 
amounts  to  not  far  from  $150,000,- 
000  in  gold.  But  a  far  less  amount 
than  this  came  into  the  national  treas- 
ury. Those  who  became  the  creditors 
of  Greece  took  advantage  of  her  emer- 
gency to  make  usurious  conditions. 
For  example,  in  the  loan  of  1881  the 
nominal  amount  for  which  Greece  be- 
came debtor,  and  on  which  five  per  cent, 
interest  is  paid,  was  one  hundred  and 
twenty  millions  of  francs,  while  the 
amount  actually  paid  over  by  the  credi- 
tors was  only  about  ninety  millions. 
The  nominal  loan  of  1888,  on  which  four 
I>er  cent,  is  paid,  was  one  hundred  and 
thirty-five  millions  of  francs,  while  the 
amount  which  Greece  actually  received 
was  only  about  ninety-one  millions. 
And  the  loan  of  1890  was  still  more 
usurious,  the  country  becoming  debtor 
for  ninety  millions  at  five  per  cent., 
but  actually  receiving  of  this  amount 
only  about  fifty -three  millions. 

Nations  as  well  as  individuals  are 
imder  moral  obligation  to  meet  every 
indebtedness  to  the  fullest  possible  ex- 
tent; but  if  the  creditors  of  Greece 
should  suffer  a  little  in  the  present  crisis, 
it  would  hardly  be  worth  their  while  to 
appeal  to  the  general  public  for  sym- 
pathy. 

The  general  standard  of  honesty  in 
commercial  transactions  in  Greece  is 
certainly  not  any  higher  than  it  ought 
to  be.  The  reputation  of  the  average 
Greek  in  this  regard  is  not  particularly 
enviable.  But  I  do  not  believe  that  his 
standard  or  his  practice  is  below  the 


average   which  prevails  in  European 
countries. 

The  general  moral  tone  of  the  Greek 
is  far  above  that  of  most  of  his  neigh- 
bors. One  may  sojourn  in  Greece  for  a 
long  time  without  seeing  any  indication 
of  that  moral  looseness  which  prevails 
in  almost  every  other  country  of  Eu- 
rope.    Adultery  is  almost  unknown. 

A  study  of  the  statistics  of  crime  in 
Greece  reveals  some  very  interesting 
facts.  It  is  impossible  in  a  paper  of 
this  length  to  give  details  in  anything 
like  their  fulness,  but  I  have  selected 
a  few  figures  from  the  records  of  1890 
which  show  the  fair  average  trend  of 
Greek  depravity.  During  this  year, 
the  whole  number  of  crimes  recorded 
was  4,880,  nearly  three-fourths  of 
which  (3, 882)  were  cases  of  murder,  or 
manslaughter,  or  attempted  murder,  or 
wounding.  There  were  also  442  cases 
of  rape,  186  of  robbery,  586  of  theft. 

The  preponderance  of  crimes  of  vio> 
lence  is  very  noticeable.  The  Greek 
however,  is  not,  as  a  rule,  ill-tempered, 
but  rather  the  reverse.  But  he  is  quick- 
tempered and  impulsive.  He  does  not 
often  plan  to  be  a  villain,  but  he  is 
frequently  "  overtaken  in  a  fault.  " 

A  partial  explanation  of  the  prepon- 
derance of  crimes  of  violence  in  Greece 
may  be  foimd  in  the  way  in  which 
criminals  of  this  class  are  treated.  In 
1890,  as  we  have  seen,  there  were  8, 383 
cases  of  murder  or  murderous  assault, 
2,301  of  which  resulted  fatally,  but  only 
28  of  the  murderers,  or  (me  per  eerU.  of 
the  tohole  number,  were  condemned  to 
death;  255  were  sentenced  to  penal 
servitude  for  life,  while  the  others  were 
simply  sentenced  to  penal  servitude  or 
imprisonment  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
period  of  time. 

The  more  hopeful  phase  of  this  rec- 
ord of  crime  is  the  fact  that  of  the  4,880 
criminals,  4,486  were  condemned  for 
the  first  time.  Only  51  of  the  entire 
number  were  females. 

The  religious  conditions  of  Greece  are 
somewhat  peculiar.  The  Greeks  are 
no  less  religious  to-day  than  they  were 
when  Paul  entered  Athena.    Fkobab^ 
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DO  other  country  has  so  many  sacred 
places  in  proportion  to  the  whole  num- 
ber of  the  population.  Many  of  them 
arc  the  mere  ruins  of  ancient  chapels, 
but  the  name  of  the  saint  to  which  they 
were  dedicated  clings  to  them  still,  and 
tlie  priests  usually  conduct  service  at 
each  of  these  shrines  at  least  once  a 
year,  on  the  birthday  of  the  saint.  To 
drive  a  plow  through  a  place  where  an 
altar  once  stood  is  considered  as  much 
a  sacrilege  by  the  modem  as  it  was  by 
the  ancient  Greeks. 

Hut  religion  has  too  little  root  in  the 
understanding  and  in  the  spiritual  na- 
ture. It  is  not  unusual  to  hear  a  Greek 
speak  in  jest  of  sacred  things ;  yet  at 
that  instant  he  would  fight  for  his  re- 
ligion and  the  Church — even  die  for  it. 
Religion  belongs  to  the  country,  and 
to  the  Greek  it  is  synonymous  with 
patriotism. 

The  Greek  priests,  as  a  rule,  are  not 
so  well  educated  as  those  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  but  their  morals  are 
incalculably  higher.  They  are  allowed 
to  marry  once  ;  but  when  one  of  them 
is  made  a  bishop,  he  must  renounce  his 
wife  and  children. 

The  priests  of  the  orthodox  Greek 
Church,  as  a  rule,  receive  no  remunera- 
tion for  their  public  services ;  and  the 
fees  for  minor  functions  are  usually  so 
small  that  they  must  eke  out  a  living 
for  themselves  and  their  families  by 
secular  pursuits.  In  this  respect,  at 
least,  they  bear  some  resemblance  to 
the  great  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles.  Even 
the  priests  of  the  metropolis  receive 
only  from  $300  to  $500  per  year,  while 
those  of  the  country  receive  from  $100 
to  $250. 

Perhaps  some  one  may  see  in  these 
conditions  a  reason  why  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  young  men  of  the  uni- 
versity are  not  attracted  to  the  priest- 
hood. But  of  priests  Greece  has  a 
"* splendid  abundance**— 80,000  for  an 
orthodox  population  of  only  about 
1,000,000,  or  one  for  every  200  souls. 

Evangelical  efforts  in  Greece  have 
not,  as  yet,  yielded  any  very  consider- 
able results,  although  some  work  is 


being  done  in  Athens,  the  Piraeus, 
Patras,  and  two  or  three  other  places. 
There  is  not  at  present  sufficient  relig- 
ious liberty  to  permit  of  very  extensive 
or  well-organized  work. 

In  Greece  a  man  may  have  his  own 
religious  convictions,  but  he  must  not 
attempt  to  convert  another  to  his  faith. 
That  is,  a  Protestant  may  convert  a 
Moslem,  or  a  Moslem  may  convert  a 
Protestant,  but  neither  must  attempt  to 
convert  an  orthodox  Greek. 

The  greatest  of  all  the  obstacles  to 
Christian  work  in  Greece  is  the  fact 
that  the  country  is  already  Christian  in 
name,  while  it  is  to  be  feared  that  com- 
paratively few  of  the  people  know  very 
much  about  experimental  religion.  The 
Greeks,  as  individuals  and  as  a  nation, 
feel  that  they  already  have  the  true  re- 
ligion, to  which  they  are  intensely  de- 
voted, and  they  cannot  understand  why 
any  one  sliould  wish  to  come  to  their 
country  to  convert  them  to  Christianity. 

The  best  of  all  the  evangelical  work 
in  Greece  is  being  done  by  the  col- 
porteurs, who  are  quietly  traveling 
through  the  country  and  leaving  the 
Bible,  where  it  is  being  thoughtfully 
and  prayerfully  read  by  an  increasing 
number  of  the  common  people. 

What  shall  we  say  of  the  future  pros- 
pect of  the  Greek  in  his  own  country? 
It  is  not  as  encouraging  in  the  immedi- 
ate future  as  we  could  wish,  but  it  is 
far  from  hopeless. 

The  Greek  will  never  consent  to  be 
anything  but  a  democrat,  not  in  the 
sense  in  which  the  word  is  used  in 
America,  but  in  its  larger,  truer  sense. 
And  that  spirit  of  freedom,  equality, 
and  self-reliance  is  the  only  one  which 
can  ever  lead  the  Greeks  or  any  other 
people  to  work  out  their  own  salvation, 
as  God  shaU  work  with  them. 

The  Greek  is  a  most  intense  lover 
of  home.  Abroad  he  never  forgets 
Greece ;  in  Greece  he  is  a  patriot.  The 
infernal  plant  of  anarchy  does  not  seem 
to  take  root  in  his  soil. 

More  than  this,  the  most  sacred  place 
on  earth  to  the  Greek,  next  to  the  altars 
of  his  country  and  his  God,  is  his  own 
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fireside ;  and,  as  a  rule,  be  never  rests 
content  until  there  is  some  place,  how- 
ever humble,  that  he  can  call  his  own. 
There  are  comparatively  few  large  hold- 
ings in  Greece ;  but  there  is  a  vast  num- 
ber of  small  estates,  many  of  them  of 
only  one  or  two  acres  each,  on  which 
the  sacred  citadel  of  some  Greek  home 
is  built. 

These  facts  arc  of  no  slight  signifi- 
cance in  determining  the  future  perma- 
nency and  strength  of  Greece. 

But  Greece  is  a  very  small  country, 
and  her  burdens  seem  crushing  her  to 
death  I  It  is  true  that  she  owes  more 
money  tlian  she  can  at  present  pay, 
and  some  of  her  creditors  tiilk  in  a  very 
threatening  manner.  But  she  has  re- 
sources which,  if  she  is  shown  a  little 
leniency  in  the  present  crisis,  arc  abun- 
dant to  more  than  meet  all  of  her  obli- 
gations and  carry  forward  the  work  of 
public  improvement  which  has  been  so 
heroically,  but  perhaps  not  too  judi- 
ciously, begun. 

Greece  seems  to  have  made  the  mis- 
take, not  altogether  unnatural  to  a 
spirited,  ambitious  people  but  recently 


come  into  possession  of  their  liberties,  of 
devoting  too  much  inunediate  attention 
to  the  beautifying  of  their  capital  and 
too  little  attention  to  the  opening  up  of 
the  wealth- producing  resources  of  the 
country.  There  are  large  mineral  de- 
posits in  Grc*ece  that  have  as  yet 
hardly  been  touched. 

Manufacturing  has  been  but  little 
developed.  Commerce  has  been  more 
popular  and  successful.  The  revenues 
of  the  country  have  been  derived  prin- 
cipally fn)m  agriculture,  but  only 
twenty  per  cent,  of  the  territory  of 
Greece  has  thus  far  been  brought  under 
cultivation. 

No  qualities  of  the  Greek  mind  aro 
stronger  than  love  of  learning  and  de- 
votion to  religion.  When  the  young 
men  of  Greecv  shall  come  to  realize  that 
there  is  no  larger  or  more  honorable 
field  for  the  exercise  of  their  mental  and 
physical  powers  than  the  great  fields  of 
industry,  and  the  people  at  large  shall 
come  to  realize  more  fully  that  true  re- 
ligion is  the  worship  and  service  of  God 
in  spirit  and  in  action,  the  problem 
of  the  future  of  Greece  will  be  solved. 


MISCELLANEOUS  SECTION. 


The  Demand  of  the  Hour. 

By  Rev.  W.  C.  Helt,  Ph.D.,  Blue 
Ball,  Omo. 

Two  worlds  center  in  man,  the  ma- 
terial and  the  spiritual.  Thus  he  has 
an  earthward  and  heavenward  side  to 
his  nature.  In  this  compound  life  he 
sustains  close  relations  to  man  as  his 
fellow  companion,  and  to  God  as  his 
Creator.  He  cannot  break  from  these 
relations,  yet  he  has  the  power  to  change 
them  somewhat ;  hence  the  character  of 
these  relations  indicates  the  character 
of  the  man. 

The  man  who  recognizes  these  rela- 
tions and  refuses  to  conform  his  life  to 
them  in  the  highest  and  truest  sense  is 
living  beneath  his  privilege,  is  stultify- 
ing his  life,  and  is  selfish  and  ungrate- 


ful. Every  man  is  indebted  to  his 
fellow  man  and  to  God  for  favors  and 
blessings  received  daily.  How  can  this 
ever- increasing  debt  be  canceled?  By 
complying  with  the  requirement  of  the 
Golden  Rule,  and  by  lofoe.  What  gray- 
itation  is  to  the  physical  world,  love  is 
to  the  moral  world.  The  man  who  re- 
fuses to  love,  and  chills  his  affectionai 
nature  in  the  ice-box  of  selfishness, 
adds  nothing  to  this  world  that  the 
world  needs,  and  certainly  can  add 
nothing  to  the  world  to  come.  God 
created  man  witli  a  loving  nature,  and 
has  commanded  him  to  "love  the  Lord 
thy  God  with  all  thy  heart, "  etc,  and 
"  thy  neighbor  as  thyself. " 

According  to  these  commandments* 
and  in  keeping  with  man's  indebted- 
ness, he  is  under  obligation  to  love  Qod 
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supremely,  and  before  everything  else. 
"Thou  Shalt  have  no  other  gods  before 
Me.  "  These  commandments  bring  man 
into  right  relations  with  God,  from 
whom  he  derives  spiritual  life — a  resur- 
rection from  moral  death.  Without  the 
impartation  of  this  life,  the  selfishness 
in  man  controls  his  actions,  and  the 
ethics  of  the  Golden  Rule  are  ignored. 
All  outward  appliances,  such  as  moral- 
ity, ritualism,  culture,  and  elaborate 
ceremonies,  will  avail  but  little  in  bring- 
ing man  into  right  relations  with  God 
and  with  his  fellow  man.  They  may 
give  to  him  a  certain  polish,  but  his 
selfishness  remains,  and  he  is  yet  dead 
in  trespasses  and  in  sins,  hence  devoid 
of  love  in  the  true  sense. 

Selfishness  is  the  tap-root  of  all  sin, 
and  love  is  its  only  antidote.  Love 
transforms  the  life,  reverses  its  move- 
ments, imparts  new  motives,  and  opens 
up  a  new  world  of  thought  and  activ- 
ity. The  new-bom  soul  sees  something 
in  God  and  man  that  is  lovable.  This 
explains  the  earnestness  that  all  true 
followers  of  €k)d  have  in  philanthropic 
and  missionary  work.  They  want  all 
men  to  receive  the  same  blessings  that 
they  have  received.  Thus  love  to  God 
and  man  becomes  not  only  a  duty  but 
a  pleasure—it  becomes  the  life  of  the 
soul.  We  are  not  to  love  humanity  in 
the  abstract,  but  man  in  the  concrete. 
^Per9ons  are  love's  world,  "  says  Emer- 
son. In  Christ's  divine-human  person- 
ality, we  have  God  brought  within  the 
range  of  our  comprehension,  and  hu- 
manity individualized.  By  loving 
Christ,  we  are  both  loving  God  and 
man. 

We  are  required  to  love  God  su- 
premely, because  our  relations  to  Him 
are  more  fundamental  than  arc  the  re- 
lations we  hold  to  one  another.  The 
relations  existing  between  men  in  the 
world  are  greatly  out  of  joint,  and  they 
must  bo  set  right  by  setting  the  indi- 
vidual right — by  regeneration. 

Many  measures  have  been  resorted  to 
in  the  vain  endeavor  to  reorganize  the 
social  order,  and  to  bring  order  out  of 
oonfusion. 


They  have  all  failed,  because  they 
deal  with  relations  and  not  with  char- 
acter. Before  society  can  be  purified 
the  individual  must  be  purified.  That 
cannot  be  done  by  plunging  in  the  bath- 
tub, and  by  putting  on  a  new  suit  of 
clothes.  He  may  present  a  pleasing 
appearance  and  look  well  outwardly, 
while  within  he  is  full  of  all  unclean- 
ness.  The  deplorable  state  of  affairs  in 
governmental  matters  is  not  going  to  be 
made  any  better  by  a  change  of  admin- 
istration imlcss  the  character  of  the  in- 
coming men  is  better  than  the  character 
of  the  outgoing  men.  The  character 
of  the  administration  cannot  rise  higher 
than  the  cliaracter  of  the  men  control- 
ling the  administration.  All  economic 
problems  will  be  solved,  not  by  making 
a  change  in  conditions  and  environ- 
ments, but  by  changing  the  character 
of  the  men  who  are  manipulating  these 
problems ;  this  must  be  done  by  a  di- 
vine and  not  a  human  process.  This 
change  can  be  produced  only  by  the 
individual  coming  in  touch  with  the 
divine,  and  this  union  can  be  effected 
by  love  on  the  part  of  the  individual. 

The  man  who  docs  not  love  God  is 
under  bondage ;  he  is  not  free.  With- 
out freedom  there  can  bo  no  true  de- 
velopment of  character.  There  can  be 
no  government,  civil  or  divine,  with- 
out law ;  obedience  to  law  is  essential 
to  harmony  and  prosperity,  and  there 
can  be  no  obedience  without  freedom. 
The  obedience  of  the  slave  to  his  master 
is  not  the  act  of  freedom,  but  of  con- 
straint. The  inclination  on  the  part  of 
the  subject  must  coincide  with  the  de- 
mands of  the  law  without  coercion,  if 
he  acts  freely.  Love  for  law  is  essen- 
tial to  a  free  and  unrestrained  obedi- 
ence thereto.  The  Psalmist  said  :  "  Love 
Thy  commandments  above  gold.  "  He 
who  has  such  a  love  for  law  cannot 
but  love  the  Lawmaker.  Love  is  the 
fulfilling  of  the  law,  because  it  leads  to 
obedience.  **  Thy  law  do  I  love,  "  there- 
fore, **  I  shall  keep  Thy  testimonies.  " 
If  all  men  loved  God  supremely,  they 
would  love  all  of  His  laws ;  hence  each 
would  love  his  neighbor  as  himself.    If 
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this  'ivjrt  universal! J  done,  all  of  the 
disturbances  in  our  economic  relations 
and  in  governmental  matters  would 
riglit  themselves  as  truly  as  water  seeks 
its  level. 

Without  love  to  God,  man  is  imper- 
fectly developcii.  That  part  of  \m  na- 
ture which  should  l)e  the  most  perfectly 
developed  is  where  the  defect  is  found. 
He  may  be  a  well-nigh  perfectly  de- 
veloped animal ;  his  intellect  may  have 
received  jiropcr  culture  anti  expansion  ; 
but  if  his  affectional  nature  has  been 
neglected,  he  is  an  imperfectly  devel- 
oped man.  If  either  part  of  man's 
being— physical,  mental,  or  spiritual — 
is  neglected,  it  does  not  only  cease  to 
develop,  but  l)ecomos  weak,  and  the 
final  result  is  paralysis.  IIow  can  a 
man  who  is  living  a  palsied  spiritual  life 
have  a  proper  conception  of  his  relation 
to  God  and  man,  and  the  obligations  he 
is  under  to  each?  The  word  "duty" 
has  no  meaning  to  him,  and  he  can  dis- 
honor God  and  tyrannize  over  man 
without  any  compunction  of  conscience. 
When  such  imperfectly  developed  men 
are  in  charge  of  governmental  matters, 
and  formulate  our  economic  systems, 
what  may  we  expect  but  selfishness, 
injustice,  and  oppression?  If  it  were 
possible  to  reorganize  society,  busi- 
ness, and  our  governmental  machinery 
on  the  basis  of  right  and  justice,  things 
would  be  in  as  bad  a  condition  as  they 
are  now  in  less  than  a  decade,  if  the 
character  of  the  men  controlling  these 
factors  remained  unchanged .  Men  must 
be  brought  to  see  things  in  tlieir  true 
relations,  but  this  cannot  be  done  un- 
less the  men  are  quickened*  into  a  new 
and  higher  life. 

This,  then,  is  the  need  of  the  hour, 
and  unless  it  can  be  brought  about  we 
are  destined  to  go  from  bad  to  worse  as 
a  nation,  until  we  find  our  grave  by  the 
side  of  Rome  as  a  disgraced  and  over- 
thrown republic. 


The  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch  is 
a  personal  question ;  therefore  it  can 
be  settled  only  by  dealing  in  personali- 
ties. 


The  Bnij  Pastor's  Latest  Fritnd. 

By  Hkv.  J.  V.  Cowan,  PrrraBUBG,  Pa. 

The  busy  pastor's  friend  used  to 
"drop  in"  on  him  on  "sermon  days,  " 
loaded  with  good  advice  and  gossip, 
with  which  to  torment  him  as  he  bent 
over  his  writiug-Uible,  **  pen  in  hand.  " 

The  nKKlcrn  "bu^y  pastor"  doesn't 
bimd  over  a  table.  lie  knows  that 
bending  is  ungraceful  and  shortens  life 
by  contracting  the  lungs ;  and  he  wants 
to  live  to  see  the  wonderful  develop- 
ments of  the  next  few  decades — the 
millenium,  if  possible.  He  doesn't  write 
his  sermons  with  the  slow  and  painful 
scratch  of  the  pen.  He  hasn't  time  for 
it.  He  is  as  busy  as  a  bank  presi- 
dent, with  a  score  of  departments  of 
churcli  work  about  which  his  grand- 
father could  never  have  dreamed — al- 
most too  biwy  overseeing  relief  work, 
reading  classes,  building  committees, 
Y.  P.  S.  C.  E.,  social  reform  chib, 
good  citizenship  circle,  and  a  dozen 
other  circles,  societies,  boards,  etc. ,  to 
say  nothing  of  his  almost  ceaseless 
rounds  of  pastond  visitation,  to  write 
sermons  in  the  speediest  way,  let  alone 
by  the  "pen  in  hand"  process.  He 
must  make  time  count.  So,  if  your 
modem  busy  pastor  writes  as  much  as 
he  would  like  to,  he  rattles  off  his  ser- 
mons on  a  typewriter,  with  which  his 
congregation  has  fitted  up  his  study, 
or  he  dictates  them  to  an  amanuensis, 
r/  he  is  able  to  have  one ;  and  if  he  can 
overcome  the  almost  universal  sense  of 
painful  shrinking  with  which  finely  or- 
ganized minds  lay  their  new-formed 
thoughts  and  fancies  bare  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  third  person  before  putting 
them  on  cold  paper  and  scanning  them 
over  for  blemishes. 

Happily,  all  three  of  these  "(Z^"  have 
been  overcome  by  modem  ingenuity  in 
the  shape  of  a  machine  for  recording 
thought,  which  makes  the  busy  pastor's 
extempore  sermons  written  ones,  with- 
out any  further  effort  on  his  part  than 
talking  them  over  in  a  conversational 
tone  and  having  them  mechanically  re- 
corded, ready  for  criticism  and  leviskn 
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ere  tliey  go  before  his  audience.  This 
invention,  which  makes  writing  as  easy 
as  talking,  is  the  Edison  phonograph, 
already  adopted  by  many  wideawake 
clergymen. 

Suppose  the  pastor  writes  two  sermons 
a  week,  averaging  8,000  words  each. 
With  a  pen,  he  can  put  down  thirty 
words  when  composing  most  rapidly ; 
but  his  thought  is  hampered  by  the  slow 
process  of  recording,  and  scores  of  cor- 
related amplifications,  arguments,  and 
illustrations  which  flash  upon  him  in 
the  glow  of  a  burning  passage,  flash 
out  into  darkness  again  before  he  has 
labored  through  the  plodding  task  of 
jotting  down  one.  Then  he  has  to 
chase  them  all  over  creation,  biting  his 
finger-nails  and  rubbing  his  thinking- 
cap  threadbare,  in  vain  efforts  to  re- 
capture them,  or  substitute  others  to 
fill  out.  So  he  is  lucky  if  he  gets  his 
sermon  written  as  he  likes  it  in  two  or 
three  mornings. 

Twice  two  is  fourl  How  can  he 
possibly  give  from  four  to  six  half -days 
a  week  to  sermonizing,  with  600  pa- 
rishioners to  visit  and  all  the  church  ma- 
chinery beforementioned  to  look  after? 
He  gives  it  up,  and  perhaps  compro- 
mises on  one  written  sermon  (perchance 
an  old  one  warmed  up)  and  one  ex- 
tempore. Perchance  the  extempore 
talk  is  the  better  of  the  two,  but  it  is 
not  recorded,  and  is  lost  for  future  use 
as  soon  as  delivered. 

Now,  you  see  how  the  **  if  he  can  get 
time  to  write"  vanishes  in  the  presence 
of  a  phonograph,  which  his  congrega- 
tion has  presented  him,  or  in  which  he 
has  invested  some  of  his  hard-earned 
savings,  confident  of  better  returns 
than  from  any  other  equal  investment. 

With  his  subject  analyzed,  and  jot- 
tings of  the  headings  before  him,  he 
sits  down  in  the  seclusion  of  his  study 
and  begins  to  talk  over  his  introduction. 
At  first  he  feels  bis  way ;  goes  slowly ; 
stops  the  machine  often.  Easily  done. 
Prraently  he  warms  to  his  theme. 
There  is  absolutely  no  impediment  to 
the  natural  flow  of  his  thought,  as  in 
the  tedious  pen  proceas  of  reoording  it 


He  thinks  more  and  more  rapidly,  but 
the  recording  process  keeps  abreast. 
He  waxes  fluent.  He  loses  self-con- 
sciousness. He  imagines  himself  before 
his  audience.  He  pours  into  their  ears 
his  ringing  message,  as  he  has  often 
done  in  his  imagination  when  his  heated 
head  turned  upon  a  sleepless  pillow, 
though  in  those  instances  all  the  effort 
of  an  overstimulated  brain  was  lost  be- 
fore morning.  He  rises  to  his  most  im- 
passioned extempore  delivery.  Ex- 
position, proposition,  argument,  and 
application  follow  in  quick  succession, 
until  his  eloquent  peroration  soars  to 
brilliant  climax,  and — "Yes,  wife! 
How  long  have  I  been  sitting  here? 
Have  I  kept  dinner  waiting?" 

**  Dinner?    It  is  only  11  o*clock.  " 

"Two  hours  I  And  every  word  of 
the  sermon  bottled  up  in  the  wax 
where  it  cannot  get  away!  Thank 
God!  1*11  have  time  for  twenty-five 
more  calls  than  usual  this  week. 
Twenty-five  times  fifty-two  in  a  year — 
1,800!" 

The  second  "  t/"  disappears  as  readily 
as  the  first.  Of  course  the  busy  pastor 
can  afford  what  saves  so  much  of  him 
to  his  congregation.  If  he  cannot,  then 
I  submit  it  as  a  plain  business  proposi- 
tion that  his  congregation  can  not  afford 
noi  to  give  him  an  appliance  which  will 
make  him  so  much  more  useful.  His 
son  or  daughter,  or  some  deserving  and 
needy  girl  of  his  congregation,  can  type- 
write the  work  dictated  at  a  trifling 
cost.  No  church  can  afford,  in  this 
age  of  labor-saving  inventions,  to  pay 
a  pastor  several  thousand  dollars  a  year 
to  drudge  at  a  work  a  typewriter  at  |d0 
a  month  might  as  well  do.  That  is  too 
much  like  cutting  kindling-wood  with 
a  Damascus-edged  razor  to  save  the  ex- 
pense of  a  hatchet.  The  Toung  Peo- 
ple's Society  of  Christian  Endeavor  or 
the  Ladies'  Aid  Society  might,  with  the 
proceeds  of  one  entertainment  or  one 
self-denial  offering,  present  its  pastor 
with  a  phonograph,  and  save  his  eye- 
sight, nerves,  and  precious  time. 

The  third  "(f, "  you  see,  has  taken 
flight  before  we  baye  reached  it    The 
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man  of  nervous  temperament,  who  could 
not  accustom  himself  to  unbosoming  his 
new-fledged  thoughts  in  the  presence 
of  a  cold-blooded  stenographer,  does 
not  need  to  do  it.  He  can  do  better : 
save  the  hire  of  a  skilled  stenographer 
and  substitute  a  much  more  faithful 
reporter  —  the  phonograph  —  and  a 
cheaper  copyist,  or  the  labor  of  one  of 
his  own  family. 


He  simply  sits  down  in  the  seclusion 
of  his  study  and  talks  with  himself  and 
Ckxl,  and  lo  1  the  thing  is  done. 

For  purposes  of  criticism,  of  famil- 
iarizing himself  with  what  is  dictated^ 
he  may  have  his  words  repeated  as  often 
as  he  choose. 

No  human  friend  could  relieve  him  as 
much,  however  willing :  angels  could 
scarce  befriend  him  more. 


PBEAOHESS  EZOEANaiNa  VIEWS. 

Conference,  Not  CiiticlHm— Not  n  Review  Section— Not  DUcnMlon,  bat  SIxperienoes 

and  Hanrostlons. 


Shall  the  Xisery  of  the  looked  Never 
Oome  to  an  Endt 

I  WRITE  this  article  in  reply  to  Mr. 
Rose's  on  ^Eternal  Punishment,"  in 
The  Homiletic  Review  of  September. 

I  do  not  interpret  literally  the  de- 
scriptions in  the  Bible  of  hell  as  fire 
and  brimstone,  a  worm,  the  blackness 
of  darkness,  chains  of  darkness,  and 
the  like.  For  example,  a  place  in  which 
there  is  a  fire  cannot  be  dark.  Literal 
chains  cannot  be  made  of  darkness.  If 
we  interpret  literally  each  description 
of  hell  as  I  have  mentioned,  we  must, 
in  the  same  manner,  interpret  those  of 
heaven  as  a  city,  the  foundations  of 
whose  walls  are  different  kinds  of 
precious  stones,  whose  streets  are  of 
pure  gold,  whose  inhabitants  have 
crowns  on  their  heads  and  palm 
branches  in  their  hands,  and  the  like. 
This  would  make  heaven  only  a  refined 
Mohammedan  paradise.  But  though  I 
look  on  such  descriptions  of  hell  as  those 
already  stated  as  figurative,  I  am  far 
from  looking  on  them  with  the  less  awe 
on  that  account.  They  have  beneath 
them  most  fearful  realities,  the  full 
nature  of  which  we  can  know  only  by 
actual  experience,  which  God  forbid 
that  we  ever  shall.  A  missionary  in 
Africa,  in  order  to  give  his  hearers  some 
idea  of  what  a  locomotive  was,  termed 
it  a  large  kettle  on  wheels.  lie  knew 
that  a  more  exact  description  of  it  would 
have  only  utterly  bewildered  them.     In 


the  Bible,  the  bliss  of  heaven  and  the 
misery  of  hell  are  set  before  us  in  fig- 
ures taken  from  earthly  things.  The 
latter  come  far  short  of  the  realities,  it 
is  true,  but  they  are  suited  to  our  pres- 
ent powers. 

Mr.  Rose  says :  ^  Is  it  reasonable  and 
is  it  satisfactory  to  the  best  Christian 
hearts  that  the  good  God  can  and  will 
punish  any  one  forever?  It  seems  to 
me,  the  only  logical  decision  of  a  Chris- 
tian is  in  favor  of  the  ultimate  ter- 
mination of  punishment  and  the  final 
holiness  and  happiness  of  the  whole 
family  of  mankind.  "  The  "notion"  of 
** eternal  punishment  of  any  kind"  he 
terms  "superstitious  and  blas- 
phemous. " 

I  take  this  ground,  that  whatever  Gk)d 
distinctly  declares  in  the  Bible  I  am 
bound  to  believe,  however  unreason- 
able it  may  appear  to  me  and  however 
much  it  may  be  against  my  natural 
feelings.  God  distinctly  says  it;  so 
that  settles  the  question  with  me. 
Now,  does  Christ,  who  is  love  itself, 
teach  the  doctrine  of  "an  eternal  hell 
of  conscious  suftering  "  ?  He  does,  in  the 
plainest  terms  possible.  In  connection 
with  this,  I  shall  here  quote  a  few  sen- 
tences from  an  article  in  The  Homi- 
letic Review  of  January,  1888,  page 
46: 

"  The  infidel  Renan  admits  that  Christ 
taught  it.  Dr.  Dewey,  the  Unitarian, 
speaks  of  the  figures  used  by  our  Lord 
— the  worm,  the  fire,  and  blackness  of 
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darkness — as  intended  to  inspire  a  salu  • 
tary  dread.  He  says:  'It  is  our  wis- 
dom  not  to  speculate,  but  to  fear. '  Dr. 
Cbanning  said  that  we  sliould  learn 
from  these  words  of  Christ  the  terrible 
retribution  of  another  world,  where  the 
unrelaxing  grasp  of  memory  on  an 
awakened  conscience  would  be  like  a 
fire  forever.  Admitting  the  inspiration 
of  the  evangelist,  Theodore  Parker  said : 
'It  seems  quite  clear  that  Jesus  taught 
the  doctrine  of  eternal  damnation.  .  .  . 
I  can  understand  His  language  in  no 
other  way. '  He  did  not  admit  the  au- 
thority of  Christ,  but  he  heartily  be- 
lieved that  the  doctrine  was  taught  by 
Christ,  and  charged  those  with  mishi- 
terpreting  Christ  who,  while  accept- 
ing His  authority,  evaded  His  doctrine. 
There  are  some  to-day  in  orthodox 
churches  who  are  not  up  to  these  men 
in  their  conceptions  of  what  the  Master 
really  meant.  He  may  be  said,  almost, 
to  be  the  first  announcer  of  this  doc- 
trine, and  shall  we  set  up  our  puny 
guesswork  against  Christ's  Word?** 

In  the  original  of  Matt.  xxv.  46,  the 
very  same  word  is  used  to  express  the 
duration  of  the  misery  of  the  wicked 
that  is  used  to  express  the  duration  of 
the  happiness  of  the  righteous.  There- 
fore, if  the  misery  of  the  wicked  shall 
last  for  only  a  time,  so  also  shall  the 
happiness  of  the  righteous.  If  the  hap- 
piness of  the  righteous  shall  never  come 
to  an  end,  neither  shall  the  misery  of 
the  wicked.  It  is  impossible  to  gain- 
say that  argument. 

X  have  said  that  if  the  misery  of  the 
wicked  shall  come  to  an  end,  so  also 
shall  the  happiness  of  the  righteous. 
What,  then,  shall  become  of  the  latter? 
Of  course  they  cannot  go  into  eternal 
punishment.  They  must,  however,  be 
either  happy  or  miserable,  if  they  con- 
tinue in  being.  But  as,  according  to 
Mr.  Rose's  reasoning,  they  have  ceased 
to  be  the  former  and  cannot  be  the 
latter,  it  follows  that  they  shall  be 
blotted  out  of  being.  Of  course  the 
happiness  into  which,  according  to 
him,  the  wicked  have,  at  length,  been 
received  shall  last  for   only  a  time. 


Then  they,  too,  shall  be  blotted  out  of 
being.  Therefore,  in  course  of  ages, 
there  shall  be  neither  righteous  nor 
wicked  men  anywhere.  The  same  rea- 
soning will  apply  to  good  and  bad 
angels. 

Further,  the  original  of  the  word 
used  in  Matt.  xxv.  46  to  express  the 
duration  of  the  misery  of  the  wicked 
and  the  happiness  of  the  righteous,  is 
used  in  Rom.  xvi.  26  to  express  the 
duration  of  the  being  of  God  Himself. 
Therefore,  if  the  misery  of  the  wicked 
shall  come  to  an  end,  so  also  shall  God 
Himself.  As  all  things  are  upheld 
every  moment  by  His  power,  they  shall 
then,  of  course,  utterly  perish.  Then 
— to  use  a  form  of  expression  such  as 
the  people  of  Ireland  are  often  repre- 
sented as  using — throughout  the  uni- 
verse there  shall  be  nothing  but  noth- 
ing. 

Again  Christ  said  of  Judas,  **  It  had 
been  good  for  that  man  if  he  had  not 
been  bom''  (Matt.  xxvi.  24,  Mark  xiv. 
21).  Mr.  Rose's  reasoning  makes 
Christ  ^  speak  as  a  fool, "  in  the  ordi- 
nary sense  of  that  expression.  It  makes 
Him  say,  **"  Better  for  him  not  to  be  bom 
than  to  be  happy  forever.  **  A  strange 
kind  of  eternal  happiness  I  Surely  Mr. 
Rose  will  not  say  that  Christ  did  not 
know  that  the  wicked  shall  be  made 
happy  forever,  if  that  doctrine  be  true, 
but  held  what  Mr.  Rose  terms  ''the 
superstitious  and  blasphemous  notion 
of  eternal  punishment.  **  Mr.  Rose 
says  that  Paul  teaches  the  doctrine  of 
universal  restoration  in  Hcb.  xii.  5-11, 
where  he  thus  speaks;  "Whom  the 
Lord  lovcth  He  chasteneth,  **  etc.  But 
the  Apostle  here  speaks  only  of  the 
Lord's  people,  and  of  His  dealings 
with  them  in  this  life.  In  Phil.  ill. 
18,  19,  ho  says :  **  Many  walk,  of  whom 
I  have  told  you  often,  and  now  tell  you 
even  weeping  .  .  .whose  end  is  de- 
struction. "  According  to  Mr.  Rose's 
reasoning,  Paul  was  both  a  liar  and  an 
idiot,  for  he  professed  to  believe  in  the 
doctrine  of  eternal  punishment,  which 
he  did  not  believe,  and  wept  over  those 
who,  he  knew,  should  at  last  have  ful- 
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neas  of  joy  and  pleasure  for  evermore. 
Peter  says  in  his  Second  Epistle,  ii.  21 : 
**It  had  been  better  for  them  not  to 
have  known  the  way  of  righteousness 
than,  after  they  have  known  it,  to  turn 
from  the  lioly  commandment  delivered 
unto  them.  *^  But  they  shall  lose  noth- 
ing if  they  shall,  in  course  of  ages,  enter 
into  glory. 

Think  of  those  who  have  died  in  Uie 
very  act  of  licentiousness,  or  of  pour- 
ing forth  oatliH  and  curses,  or  in  a  state 
of  drunkenness.  Think  of  the  anarch- 
ists hanged  in  Chicago,  and  of  those 
guillotined  in  France.  According  to 
Mr.  Rose,  the  following  lines  are,  or 
shall  be,  true  of  them : 

In  flowing  robes  of  spotleas  white 

See  every  one  arrajed. 
Dwelling  in  everlasting  lights. 

And  Jojv  that  never  fade. 
Singing,  **Glor7,  glory  be  to  God  on  high." 

Christ  is  in  heaven  preparing  a  place 
for  His  people  there.  The  Holy  Spirit 
is  preparing  them  here  for  it.  If  we 
would  sing  the  song  of  Closes  and  the 
Lamb  hereafter,  we  must  practice  it 
here.  Tliat  is  absolutely  necessary.  To 
say  the  very  least,  it  cannot  be  clearly 


proved  that  all  shall  be  restored.  It  is 
certain  that  we  can  obtain  salvation 
now.  **He  that  believeth  on  the  Son 
hath  everlasting  life.  ^  Then,  if  we  ob- 
tain salvation  now,  we  shall  lose  noth- 
ing if  all  shall  be  restored.  But  if  we 
have  trusted  in  the  doctrine  that  tliey 
shall,  and  have  put  oil  seeking  salva- 
tion here,  and  the  doctrine  just  men- 
tioned prove  to  be  utterly  false,  we 
shall  lose  everything.  It  is,  therefore, 
our  wisdom  to  seek  salvation  here.  See 
that  gorge  ten  thousand  feet  dccpl 
Two  bridges,  side  by  side,  span  it.  On 
one,  you  nuty  cross  it  in  safety.  But, 
to  say  the  very  least,  it  is  just  as  likely 
that  if  you  attempt  to  cross  on  it,  the 
bridge  will  give  way,  and  you  will 
shoot  down  like  an  arrow  to  the  bot- 
tom and  be  daslied  to  atoms.  But  you 
will  not  run  the  least  risk  in  trying  to 
cross  on  the  other.  Only  an  idiot  would 
prefer  using  the  former  to  the  latter. 
I  need  not  point  out  the  lesson  taught 
in  this  illustration. 

Those  who  will  not  bow  to  the  scep- 
ter of  the  Lord's  grace  shall  be  forced 
to  bow  to  that  of  His  power. 

T.  Fenwick. 

WOODBRIDOE,    OnT. 
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Sooial  Purity. 

By  Rev.  Joseph  F.  Flint,  Habvet, 

III. 

Keep  thyself  pure.— 1  Tim.  ▼.  2S. 

Some  reforms  are  bom  great,  others 
achieve  greatness,  while  others  have 
greatness  thrust  upon  them.  Social 
purity,  the  latest  and  greatest  of  all 
reforms,  was  not  bom  of  a  popular  up- 
heaval ;  it  has  not  achieved  popularity, 
nor  is  it  likely  to  have  popularity  thrust 
upon  it.  This  reform  is  not  a  ground- 
swell  of  the  sea,  but  simply  a  clear, 
sweet  mountain  stream,  sent  forth  to 
renew  and  refresh  all  the  far  lowlands. 
It  owes  its  existence,  in  other  words,  to 


the  eamcst  convictions  and  deep  spirit- 
ual experiences  of  the  **  Saving  Kem- 
nant,  **  God*s  faithful  few.  But  here 
it  is,  and  it  has  come  to  stay.  The 
spirit  of  progress  that  marks  the  dose 
of  the  nineteenth  century  lias  made  it 
possible  for  this  reform  to  gain  a  se- 
cure foothold,  and  it  will  surely  make 
its  way,  as  medical  and  social  science, 
combined  with  Christian  philanthropy, 
lend  their  aid  and  shed  their  light. 

What  was  the  direct  effect  of  the 
Fall?  Was  it  that  thorns  and  thisties 
sprang  up  in  man's  path?  Was  it  Uud- 
ness,  stupidity,  gluttony,  or  even  in- 
temperance? No,  bad  as  these  things* 
are,  man's  lowest  depth  of  degradation 
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was  not  reached  until  his  whole  nature 
was  thrown  out  of  balance,  giving  the 
ascendency  to  the  flesh  over  the  spirit 
in  the  perversion  of  the  generative  func- 
tion. The  blackest  page  in  human  his- 
tory is  that  which  records  the  havoc 
wrought  by  licentiousness.  This  gi- 
gantic evil  has  hitherto  vexed  and  defied 
the  combined  wisdom  and  benevolence 
of  the  world.  The  trail  of  this  slimy 
serpent  is  found  literally  everywhere. 

Looking  narrowly  at  human  conduct 
in  this  particular  the  world  aroimd,  we 
find  that  the  vast  majority  of  our  fel- 
low men  are  submerged  in  immorality. 
They  are  not  conscious  of  purity,  much 
less  strive  to  live  a  clean  life.  In  Be- 
nares, India,  may  still  be  witnessed  the 
apotheosis  of  lust,  where  it  is  raised 
into  a  religious  cult,  as  in  the  worst 
days  of  Qreece  and  Rome.  The  Latin 
races  of  to-day  are  slowly  but  inevit- 
ably sinking  into  degeneracy  and  final 
extinction  owing  to  secret  vice.  Spain, 
Italy,  and  France  are  clearly  on  the 
down  grade,  and  even  in  Germany  the 
standard  of  measurement  for  the  army 
has  been  repeatedly  lowered.  Men  do 
not  reach  the  stature  nor  attain  to  the 
days  of  the  years  of  the  life  of  their 
fathers.  Why  should  any  nation  die? 
Why  have  not  the  Phenicians,  the  Car- 
thagenians,  the  Greeks  and  Romans  con- 
tinued with  us  even  to  this  day,  increas- 
ing in  refinement,  physical  perfection, 
mental  power,  and  genius  with  each 
generation  ?  Because  their  hidden  vices 
destroyed  them  all.  Our  Republic 
is  tainted  with  the  same  degeneracy, 
and  the  only  hope  that  we  shall  not 
share  in  the  fate  of  the  nations  that 
have  perished  is  that,  unlike  them,  we 
now  know  what  is  the  cause  of  degen- 
eracy and  may  guard  against  extinc- 
tion. Continuing  our  survey,  we  find 
that  a  double  standard  of  morals  stiU 
obtains  in  certain  classes  of  society  and 
in  various  countries  and  cities. 

Speaking  generally,  agricultural  re- 
gions are  freest  from  and  factory  towns 
most  scourged  by  licentiousness.  Next 
to  the  unfortunate  falsehood  that  nature 
iMlf  hM  institoted  the  double  standaid 


of  morals,  allowing  to  man  what  is  de- 
nied to  his  sister,  is  the  foolish  notion 
that  the  mystery  and  charm  of  sex  was 
bestowed  upon  human  beings  chiefiy 
for  their  amusement  and  only  incident- 
ally, and  at  the  caprice  of  the  individ- 
ual, for  the  continuation  of  the  species. 
Hence  the  widespread  indulgence  of 
flirtation,  the  ease  with  which  engage- 
ments are  made  and  broken,  the  crime 
of  infanticide,  and  so  on  through  the 
dark  list.  But  I  am  not  about  to  lead 
my  readers,  as  Virgil  led  Dante,  down 
the  spiral  stairway  into  the  infernal 
regions  which  smolder  and  seethe  be- 
neath the  surface  of  every  city.  That 
submerged  city  of  corruption  is  there, 
terrible  and  real ;  but  why  explore  it 
farther?    We  know  what  it  is. 

Suffice  it  now  to  mention  some  of  the 
devil's  fuel  that  feeds  the  hidden  flres 
of  lust.  First  in  importance  comes  al- 
cohol in  the  form  of  beer,  wine,  and 
whiskey.  What  powder  is  to  the 
match  and  oil  to  the  flame,  that  is 
alcohol  to  the  lower  passions  of  man. 
Every  brewery  and  distillery  is  a 
witch's  caldron,  out  of  whose  fumes 
arise  seductive  apparitions  that  deceive 
a  man  more  completely  than  ever  Mac- 
beth was  deceived. 

Next  must  be  mentioned  the  licens- 
ing of  the  social  evil.  Instead  of  re- 
stricting, branding,  or  regulating  this 
curse,  license  laws,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
liquor  traffic,  have  only  served  to  make 
a  bad  thing  worse.  In  vain  do  men 
strive  to  make  that  sin  respectable 
upon  which  God  frowns  as  upon  no 
other.  As  there  is  no  slavery  so  abject 
and  cruel  as  that  which  enthralls  the 
deluded  inmates  of  the  gilded  palace  of 
sin,  so  there  is  no  form  of  disease 
known  to  medical  science  so  terrible  as 
that  induced  by  venereal  poison.  Lep- 
rosy is  a  mild  disorder  in  comparison. 
A  celebrated  Parisian  physician  said 
that  he  would  not  have  one  drop  of 
this  poison  in  his  system  for  all  Paris. 
If  any  one  doubts  the  depravity  of 
man,  let  him  inquire  into  what,  by  way 
of  polite  euphemism,  we  caU  the  social 
evil.     The  cruelty,  cunning,  greedy 
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and  it  must  be  added  the  success  iu  eu- 
trapping  the  uuwary,  of  these  pander- 
ers  of  lust  passes  all  belief.  And  yet 
efforts  are  being  made  to  introduce  into 
this  country  what  Europe  is  wisely 
discarding — municipal  tampering  with 
vice  as  a  substitute  for  repression. 
While  it  may  not  be  possible  to  eradi- 
cate prostitution,  it  is  never  wise  openly 
to  countenance  it,  parade  it,  or  set  apart 
an  entire  section  of  the  city  as  a  plague- 
•pot  for  it  to  fester  in.  Better  encourage 
the  Salvation  Army  to  attack  this  master 
device  of  Satan,  and  drive  it  into  per- 
petual obscurity. 

Here,  tiien,  is  an  evil  that  overtops  all 
others ;  it  is  a  vampire  that  sucks  the 
lifeblood  of  nations ;  it  is  an  octopus 
that  sends  out  its  arms  and  tentacles  in 
every  direction.  One  of  these  arms  is 
fastened  about  the  industrial  world  and 
affects  the  wage  system.  The  notori- 
ously low  wages  that  are  paid  to 
women  and  girls  in  our  factories, 
shops,  and  stores  make  possible,  even 
inevitable,  the  greatest  temptation  of 
their  lives.  How  to  make  a  salary 
of  $4  a  week  meet  expenses  that 
amount  to  )|5  a  week  is  a  problem  that 
many  a  breaking  heart  has  failed  to 
solve.  Every  strike,  every  period  of 
hard  times,  every  closing  dow^n  of  fac- 
tories, is  a  direct  menace  to  female  vir- 
tue. The  deepest  and  blackest  sin  of 
which  man  is  guilty  is  that  he  will 
persist  in  taking  advantage  of  the  pov- 
erty, the  weakness,  the  inexperience  of 
her  who,  by  every  dictate  of  manhood 
and  chivalry,  he  ought  to  protect  and 
defend.  How  long,  O  Lord,  how 
long? 

Another  arm  of  this  slimy  cuttle-fish 
is  entwined  about  the  family,  that  fair- 
est product  of  a  pure  religion.  Trans- 
gressions against  the  seventh  com- 
mandment are  the  negation  of  all  that 
makes  the  domestic  relation  sweet, 
confiding,  and  divine.  The  one  is  in 
direct  antagonism  to  the  other.  I  main- 
tain, without  fear  of  contradiction,  that 
a  white  life  for  two,  and  those  two  the 
young  man  and  his  prospective  bride, 
is  an  essential   condition   of   wedded 


bliss.  The  reformed  rake  docs  not  make 
the  best  husband,  the  old  phrenologists 
notwithstanding. 

Quite  as  marked  is  the  influence  of 
chastity  or  its  contrary  upon  the  relig- 
ious life  of  men.  Here  is  a  young  man 
w*ho  has  come  to  the  parting  of  the 
ways:  the  one  greatest  temptation  of 
life  is  upon  him.  The  white  angel  and 
the  black  angel  are  contending  for  the 
mastery  as  fought  St.  Michael  and  tlie 
dragon.  If  the  black  angel  wins,  then 
a  blight  will  gradually  fall  upon  the 
young  man's  entire  being.  Perhaps 
the  most  immediate  hurtful  effect  of 
vice  is  upon  the  sensibilities.  The  fine 
play  of  sympathy  and  good- will  towartis 
the  fair  sex  is  destroyed,  giving  place 
to  a  self-conscious,  hard,  calculating 
spirit.  Vice  plows  deep  seams  across 
the  face,  blears  the  eye,  hardens  the 
voice,  and  bums  out  the  heart,  so  that 
the  tender  mercies  of  such  a  man  are 
sheer  cruelty.  Well  does  Robert  Bums 
say: 

I  waive  the  quantum  of  the  sin. 
The  hazard  of  coDcealing: 

But  oh,  it  hardens  a^  within. 
And  petrifies  the  feeling. 

When  tlie  Christian  man  looks  for  the 
first  time  into  this  abyss  of  profligacy, 
he  starts  back  iu  horror  at  the  sight, 
and  is  filled  with  intense  indignation 
towards  those  who  trafiSc  in  young  girls, 
whom  they  first  ensnare  and  then  ruin. 
The  next  thought  is  to  do  something 
to  lessen  the  sin  and  suffering.  The 
question  arises:  What  can  be  done? 
How  can  we  save  the  boys  and  girls? 

1.  First,  by  the  faithful  preaching  of 
the  Gospel.  Wlien  a  man's  nature  is 
renewed  by  the  divine  Spirit,  and  the 
life  from  God  has  been  implanted  in  his 
soul,  then  will  he  hate  and  shun  all  sin^ 
whether  it  be  drunkenness  or  licen- 
tiousness.    This  first  and  always. 

2.  In  the  second  place,  direct  teach- 
ing bearing  upon  the  seventh  com- 
mandment is  also  necessary.  There  is 
no  use  of  beating  about  the  bush ;  con- 
secration is  impossible  where  impurity 
is  harbored.  The  sin  must  be  named. 
A  preacher  in  a  logging  camp  tried  ia 
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vain  to  break  bis  bearers  of  tbc  babit 
of  tbeft  by  quoting  tbc  particular  com- 
mandment. Tbey  would  persist  in 
stealing  logs  from  one  anotber.  It  was 
not  until  be  took  for  bis  tbeme,  "*■  Tbou 
sbalt  not  steal  logs,  ^  tbat  tbey  saw  tbe 
point  and  desisted.  Especial  efforts 
sbould  be  made  to  impress  upon  boys 
and  young  men  tbe  necessity  for  reali- 
zing tbe  Cbrist  standard  in  matters  of 
personal  morals. 

3.  Young  people  sbould  know  some- 
tbing  about  tbc  structure  and  economy 
of  tbeir  own  bodies,  tbe  temple  of  tbe 
Holy  Gbost.  A  course  in  pbysiology 
witb  special  reference  to  tbe  reproduc- 
tive functions,  tbeir  delicacy  of  struc- 
ture, tbeir  restricted  use,  and  tbeir  es- 
sential dignity  would  go  far  toward 
dispelling  tbe  false  notions  and  erring 
ignorance  now  so  common.  Multitudes 
of  cbildrcn  are  left  witbout  judicious, 
belpful  instruction  in  tbis  particular. 
Fortunate,  indeed,  would  it  be  if  tbey 
bad  no  evil  instruction.  Is  it  not  better 
to  be  frank  and  direct  in  tbis  matter 
tban  to  leave  it  to  tbe  vile  suggestions 
of  evil  companions? 

4.  Parents  bave  an  urgent  duty  to 
perform  towards  every  cbild  of  tbeirs 
bom  into  tbe  world.  Tbey  sbould 
make  sure  tbat  tbeir  cbild  never  forms 
bidden  bad  babits.  Tben,  later,  tbe 
family  pbysician  can  do  tbe  young  man 
an  important  service  by  disabusing  bis 
mind  tbat  vice  is  necessary  to  bcaltb. 
''Tbe  pbysician,  beyond  any  one  else, 
bas  it  in  bis  power  to  so  mold  public 
opinion,  especially  concerning  tbe  sani- 
tary aspects  of  tbe  wbole  matter,  tbat 
wbolesome  repressive  laws,  in  tbe  in- 
terest of  morality  and  bealtb,  sball  be 
enacted  and  enforced.  It  Is  for  pbysi- 
ciuns  to  declare  tbat  immorality  is  not 
a  necessity,  and  tbat  cbastity  for  all  is 
a  buman  possibility. " 

Tbe  man  tbat  scatters  bis  native  fund 
of  affection  and  vitality  in  many  direc- 
tions never  reacbes  tbe  largest  and 
ricbest  life — in  fact,  will  necessarily 
bave  only  sballow  and  unwortby  im- 
pressions, tbe  true  meaning  and  sweetest 
tbings  of  life  being  bidden  from  bim. 


A  wiser  plan  is  for  a  man  to  save  bim- 
self  up  so  tbat  be  may  bestow  bimself 
unstintedly  and  unreservedly  upon  one 
wortby  beart,  wbo  is  all  tbe  world  to 
bim.  Tben,  in  turn,  be  will  be  in  a 
position  to  understand  and  appreciate 
tbe  love  tbat  pulsates  tbrougbout  GKxl's 
domain. 

In  conclusion,  I  wisb  briefly  to  siun- 
marize  wbat  is  being  done  directly  in  a 
public  way  in  bcbalf  of  tbe  cause  of 
social  purity.  Compared  witb  tbe 
berculean  efforts  made  during  tbe  pres- 
ent century  by  tbe  pulpit,  tbe  platform, 
and  tbe  press  to  tbrottle  tbe  dragon  of 
intemperance,  it  may  be  said  tbat  not 
anytbing  is  being  done.  Tbe  literature 
is  meager  and  fragmentary.  It  is  a 
difficult  subject  to  treat  effectively. 
Perbaps  England  is  in  tbe  lead  in  seek- 
ing to  cbeck  tbe  rising  tide  of  destruc- 
tive selfisbness.  Rev.  Henry  Varley 
bas  struck  some  valiant  blows  for  true 
manbood.  Mrs.  Josepbine  Butler  bas 
won  tbe  gratitude  of  tbe  civilized  world 
in  successfully  combating  tbe  regis- 
tration and  license  system.  An  asso- 
ciation in  London  called  tbe  Pioneer 
Society  is  very  active  in  tbis  reform. 
Over  in  Germany  numerous  local  so- 
cieties for  men  and  otbers  for  women 
are  enlisting  tbe  press  and  tbe  platform 
in  bebalf  of  personal  purity.  Dr. 
Danun,  of  Weisbaden,  publisbes  a 
montbly  magazine  entirely  devoted  to 
wbat  be  calls  tbe  nnnliche  Fehler  of  bis 
countrymen.  Recently  be  and  otbers 
bave  taken  to  bolding  public  meetings 
witb  some  success.  In  France,  tbe 
land  of  my  own  forefatbers,  very  little 
is  being  done  in  tbe  way  of  reform,  but 
a  great  deal  to  determine  tbe  pbysical 
and  mental  effects  of  prostitution.  Tbe 
world  is  indebted  to  France  for  its 
dearly  bougbt  knowledge.  In  Canada, 
just  over  tbe  line,  tbey  are  giving  more 
attention  to  tbis  reform  every  year. 
Along  witb  many  a  local  Royal  Tem- 
plar Society,  tbey  bave  social  purity 
departments  and  bold  stated  meetings. 
As  to  tbe  Wbite  Cross  Society,  tbis 
originated  in  England  in  1888,  and  bas 
secored  a  permanent  footbold  in  this 
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country.  As  fur  as  I  can  find,  how- 
ever, this  society  is  by  nu  means  popu- 
lar in  its  nu'thfxls  or  very  aggressive, 
tliuugh  its  object  is  most  laudable. 
For  its  platfonu,  the  following  live 
prineiplch  were  adojjti'd : 

*•  I.  To  treat  all  women  with  respect, 
and  endeavor  to  protect  them  from 
WHHig  and  degradation. 

"2.  To  endeavor  to  put  down  all  in- 
decent huiguiige  and  coarse  jestu. 

**\\.  To  maintain  the  law  of  purity  as 
ecpially  binding  upon  men  and  women. 

**  4.  To  cndi'avor  to  spread  tliese  prin- 
ciples among  my  companions  and  to  try 
to  help  my  younger  brotliers. 

**5.  To  use  very  possible  means  to 
fulfil  the  command,  *Keep  thyself 
pure.*  " 

The  Christian  ideal  is  cxprescd  by 
St.  Paul  in  one  sentence  :  **  Walk  in  the 
Spirit,  and  ye  shall  not  fuliil  tlie  lusts 
of  the  flesh.  "  The  moment  the  Gospel 
ideal  of  purity  flashes  upon  the  soul, 
the  Gospel  acquires  an  immediateness 
and  directness  of  application  tliat 
makes  it  the  most  real  thing  in  the 
world.  I  lirndy  Mieve  it«  greatest 
triumphs  will  yet  be  achieved  in  bring- 
ing to  men  everywhere  an  inner  peace, 
and  harmony,  and  strength. 

It  must  be  confessed  tliat  at  present 
most  men  are  satisfied  with  a  very  low 


Btandanl  of  living.  Their  hearts  aro 
much  like  the  garments  they  wear, 
neither  altogether  polluted,  much  less 
immaculate.  And  just  as  some  men 
would  fiH'l  decidedly  uncomfortable  in 
spotless  linen  and  a  new  coat,  so  tho 
possession  of  a  clean  heart  would  em- 
barrass them  gn-atly.  They  aro  of  the 
earth,  earthy — preferring  to  trudge  in 
the  mire  than  occupy  the  high  places 
of  tlje  earth.  Then  the  imagination  is 
so  treacherous  and  the  will  so  weak, 
the  uunatund  passions  are  so  strong 
and  the  spiritual  nature  so  undeveloi>cd, 
that  no  wonder  poor  human  nature  falls 
an  easy  victim  to  its  most  relentless 
foe— liwntiousness.  Tlie  White  Cross 
movement  must  necessarily  appeal  to 
the  spiritual  nature  in  man,  to  his  in- 
telligence, strlf- restraint,  foresight,  pa- 
tience, and  higher  manhood  ;  and  I  do 
not  see  how  anything  can  be  hero  &c- 
complished  without  the  aid  of  the  di- 
vine Spirit.  Purity  of  thought  and 
life  form  a  fair  test  of  one*8  piety.  Just 
as  the  grade  of  family  life  is  the  best 
test  of  civilization.  It  is  not  until 
Christ  hjis  placed  the  crown  of  purity 
upon  the  brow  of  His  disciple  that  the 
latter  enters  upon  his  truest  and  noblest 
life,  and  wc  ctm  point  to  such  a  one 
and  say  to  all  the  world:  ^'This  is  a 
man.  ** 


EriTOBIAL   NOTES. 


The  Dead  Autocrat. 

W^iiiLK,  doubtless,  there  arc  thou- 
sands of  men  in  Europe  and  America 
who  would  rejoice  in  the  announce- 
ment of  the  death  of  the  Autocrat  of 
Russia,  irrational  and  inhuman  tliough 
such  a  sentiment  would  be,  we  arc  very 
sure  we  may  say  without  fear  of  con- 
tradiction that  the  announcement  of 
the  death  of  America's  Autocrat  on  tho 
8tli  of  last  month  brought  universal 
sorrow  wherever  his  niune  was  known. 
Upriglit  in  life,  genial  in  temperament, 
brilliant  in  intellect,  reverent  in  faith, 
liberal  in  opinion,  sturdy  in  conviction. 


Oliver  AVendell  Ilolmes,  in  passing  over 
to  the  majority,  left  a  gap  in  the  ranks 
of  the  minority  which  will  long,  if  not 
forever,  remain  unfilled.  His  death  is 
a  nation's  loss,  as  his  life  was  a  nation's 
benediction.  Little  fear  need  there  be 
that  he  will  fulfil  his  own  prediction  of 
going  **into  the  solemn  archives  of 
Oblivion's  Uncatalogued  Library. " 

To  some  of  his  criticisms  and  to  a  por- 
tion of  his  creed  an  evangelical  minis- 
try may  be  inclined  to  take  exceptions. 
At  the  same  time,  making  allowance 
for  the  liberty  ol  his  humor,  there  was 
much  of  truth  in  the  language  put  by 
him  into  the  lips  of  certain  of  his  char- 
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acters,  describing  a  profession  which  he 
never  ceased  to  honor.  Take,  for  ex- 
ample, the  words  of  **The  Master"  in 
"The  Poet  at  the  Breakfast-Table" : 

"The  ministers  ...  are  far  more 
curious  and  interested  outside  of  their 
own  calling  than  cither  of  the  other 
professions.  I  like  to  talk  with  'em. 
Thej  are  interesting  men,  full  of  good 
feelings,  hard  workers,  always  foremost 
in  good  deeds,  and,  on  the  whole,  the 
most  efficient  civilizing  class,  working 
downwani  from  knowledge  to  igno- 
rance, that  is — not  so  much  upward, 
perhaps, — that  we  have.  The  trouble 
IS  that  so  many  of  'em  work  in  har- 
ness, and  it  is  prettpr  sure  to  chafe 
somewhere.  They  feed  on  canned 
meats  mostly.  They  cripple  our  in- 
stincts and  reason,  and  give  us  a  crutch 
of  doctrine.  .  .  .  They  used  to  lead 
the  intelligence  of  their  parishes ;  now 
they  do  pretty  well  if  they  keep  up 
with  it,  and  they  are  verj  apt  to  lag 
behind  it.  .  .  .  The  old  mmister  thinks 
he  can  hold  to  his  old  course,  sailing 
right  into  Uie  wind's  eye  of  human  na- 
ture as  straight  as  that  famous  old 
skipper,  John  Bunyan ;  the  young  min- 
ister falls  off  three  or  four  points  and 
catches  the  breeze  that  left  the  old 
man's  sails  all  shivering.  By  and  by 
the  congregation  will  get  ahead  of  Am, 
and  then  It  must  have  another  new 
skipper.  .  .  .  Now  and  then  one  of 
'em  goes  over  the  dam ;  no  wonder 
they're  always  in  the  rapids. " 

His  plea  for  ministerial  good  cheer, 
so  prominent  a  characteristic  of  his  own 
disposition,  a  plea  enforced  by  certain 
childhood  experiences  that  seem  to  have 
made  a  lasting  impression  upon  him,  is 
one  well  worth  heeding : 

"Now  and  then  would  come  along 
a  clerical  visitor  with  a  sad  face  and  a 
wailing  voice,  which  sounded  exactly 
as  if  some  one  must  be  lyin^  dead  up- 
stairs, who  took  no  interest  m  us  chil- 
dren, except  a  painful  one,  as  being  in 
a  bad  way  with  our  cheery  looks,  and 
did  more  to  unchristianize  us  with  his 
woebegone  ways  than  all  his  sermons 
were  likely  to  accomplish  in  the  other 
direction.  I  remember  one  in  particu- 
lar, who  twitted  me  so  with  my  bless- 
ings as  a  Christian  child,  and  who 
whined  so  to  me  about  the  naked  black 
children,  who,  like  the  'Little  Vulgar 
Boy,'  'hadn't  got  no  supper,  and 
hadn't  got  no  ma, '  and  hadn't  got  no 
catechiflm  (how  1  wished  for  the  mo- 
ment I  was  a  little  black  boy  1)»  that  he 


did  more  in  that  one  day  to  make  me  a 
heathen  than  he  had  ever  done  in  a 
month  to  make  a  Christian  out  of  an 
infant  Hottentot.  What  a  debt  we 
owe  to  our  friends  of  the  left  center, 
the  Brooklyn  and  the  Park  Street  and 
the  Summer  Street  ministers;  good, 
wholesome,  sound-  bodied,  sane-minded, 
cheerful- spirited  men,  who  have  taken 
the  place  of  those  wailing  paitrlnaires 
with  the  bandanna  handkerchiefs  round 
their  meager  throats  and  a  funeral  ser- 
vice in  their  forlorn  physiognomies  I  ** 

In  view  of  the  truth  that  is  behind 
the  himiorous  exaggerations  in  the 
above  passage  from  the  "  Poet,  "  there 
is  more  than  a  little  wisdom  in  the 
counsel  given  in  the  "  Professor :  " 

"In  choosing  your  clergyman,  other 
thin^  being  equal,  prefer  the  one  of  a 
wholesome  and  cheerful  habit  of  mind 
and  body.  If  you  can  ^t  along  with 
people  who  carry  a  certificate  in  their 
races  that  their  goodness  is  so  great  as 
to  make  them  miserable,  your  children 
cannot.  And  whatever  offends  one  of 
these  little  ones  cannot  be  right  in  the 
eyes  of  Him  who  loved  them  so  well. " 

This  devotion  to  the  interest  and 
sympathy  with  the  concerns  of  child- 
hood was  characteristic  of  the  man  to 
his  latest  days.  Never  did  his  youth - 
fulness  of  spirit  forsake  him,  nor  did 
he  realize  in  his  experience  the  truth  of 
the  Psalmist — words  as  to  those  at- 
taining four-score  years  of  life — that 
their  strength  is  "labor  and  sorrow." 
A  child  in  feeling  throughout  his  long 
life,  he  felt  for  children  somewhat  as 
Elia  did  by  virtue  of  his  sympathy 
with  "that  other  me"  whose  experi- 
ences brought  him  into  such  close  touch 
with  them. 

In  his  views  of  truth,  Dr.  Holmes  was 
undoubtedly  a  liberal  of  liberals.  He 
had  little  respect  for  the  somewhat 
prevalent  "notion  of  private  property 
in  truth,  with  the  right  to  fence  it  in 
and  put  up  a  signboard,  thus : 

Qf*  All  Tbesfassebs  arb    Waxnkd 
Off  These  QR0uin>s. " 

Truth  meant  to  him  something  living 
and  lifegiving,  a  gift  to  all  men  as 
free  as  the  air.  It  meant  God  mani- 
festing Himself,  even  as  light  means 
the  son  manifesting  itself.    It  cannot 
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bo  bandaged,  mummified,  like  some 
dead  thing.  No  creed,  no  confession, 
no  "Body  of  Divinity"  can  fully  ex- 
press it.  **  All  of  the  Deity  which  any 
human  book  can  hold  is  to  this  larger 
Deity  of  the  working  battery  of  the 
universe  only  as  the  films  in  a  book  of 
gold-leaf  are  to  the  broad  seams  and 
curdled  lumps  of  ore  that  lie  in  un- 
sunned mines  and  virgin  phices.  ** 

Thus  believing,  he  had  no  sympathy 
with  what  Lowell  c*ulled  Bibliolatry. 
or  book- worship,  or,  to  use  his  own  ex- 
pression, EpcvUitry,  or  wonl -worship. 
Never  irreverent,  he  pnistrated  himself 
not  before  the  human,  but  before  the 
divine.  At  that  shrine  none  bowed 
more  lowlily  th:m  he. 

Not  from  the  sad-eyed  hermit*!  lonelj  cell. 
Not  from  the  concIaTe  where  the  holj  men 
Qlare  on  each  other  at,  with  annrry  eyea. 
They  hattle  for  Qod*8  Klory  and  their  own. 
Till,  lick  of  wordy  atrife,  a  show  of  hands 
Fixes  the  faith  of  a^es  yet  unborn,— 
Ah,  not  from  these  the  listening  soul  can 

hear 
The  Father^s  voice  that  speaks  itself  divine  I 
Love  must  be  still  our  Master;  till  we  learn 
What  He  can  teach  us  of  a  woman *s  heart. 
We  know  not  His,  whose  love  embraces  all. 

"He  that  loveth  not  knoweth  not 
God  ;  for  God  is  love.  "  So  wrote  tlie 
beloved  disciple  to  whom  the  Crucified 
committed  the  keeping  of  the  "  blessed 
among  women,  "  on  whose  loving  bosom 
the  gift  of  a  love  divine  had  erstwhile 
nestled,  the  only  human  resting-place 
fit  for  such  a  gift. 

"lie  that  dwelleth  in  love  dwelleth 

in  God,  and  God  in  Ilim. "    So  wrote 

the  same  beloved  disciple.     So  believed 

he  of  whom  we  have  written,  and  who 

made  the  dwelling-place  of  which  the 

Apostle  wrote  his  own  during  a  long 

earth- life.     And  because  he  did  this, 

although  from  the  windows  of  that 
dwelling  he  saw  some  things  not  alto- 
gether as  we  see  them,  we  say  of  him 
and  to  him  as  he  said  of  and  to  Benja- 
min Pierce,  the  departed  astronomer : 

No  more  his  tireless  thought  explores 
Tlie  aztire  sea  with  goltlen  shores; 
Rest,  wearied  frame !  the  stars  shall  keep 
A  loving  watch  where  thou  shalt  sleep. 

Farewell  I  the  spirit  needs  must  rise. 
So  long  a  tenant  of  the  skies,— 
Rise  to  chat  home  all  worlds  above 
Whose  sun  is  God,  whoM  light  is  love. 

PHnUd  in  tfte 


Tht  Ohrittian  and  tht  Ballot-Boz. 

ArrROAcniNQ  State  and  municipal 
elections  call  for  the  most  strenuous 
efforts  on  the  part  of  all  true  dtizena  to 
secure  the  success  of  tboee  who  truly 
represent  tlie  supreme  interesta  of  the 
people.  Occasionally  one  among  the 
many  is  able  to  make  his  political  power 
felt  most  forcibly  in  some  other  func- 
tion than  that  of  a  voter.  80  Dr.  Park- 
hurst,  as  president  of  the  Society  for 
tlie  Invention  of  Crime ;  so,  too,  John 
W.  Goff,  in  his  conduct  of  the  examina- 
tion into  the  scandals  of  the  metropoli- 
tan police  force,  before  the  Lexow 
Committee.  But  the  average  citizen 
impresses  his  individuality  upon  the 
State  more  strongly  at  the  baUot-box 
than  anywhere  else. 

**IIi8  individuality,"  we  say.  For 
the  ballot-box  is  expressive  not  simply 
of  choice,  but  of  the  character  behind 
the  choice.  Ever  over  against  it  standa 
a  balance  in  which  is  weighed  the  man 
who  casts  the  ballot.  To  vote  for  a 
candidate  known  to  be  unworthy  is  to 
declare  one's  self  unworthy  to  exercise 
the  prerogative  of  the  voter.  To  exalt 
the  party  and  its  interest  above  the  dty 
or  State  and  its  good,  is  to  forfeit, 
morally,  the  right  of  franchise.  Patri- 
otism is  a  grace  second  only  to  god- 
liness; but  partisanship  may  be  a 
disgrace  second  only  to  devilishnesa. 
Especially  true  is  this,  if  a  given  par^ 
supports  in  its  platform  a  plank  that 
gives  encouragement  to  immorality, 
or  countenances  in  its  policy  any  form 
of  public  evil.  The  dictum  of  a  well- 
known  ex -United  States  Senator  that 
the  Decalogue  and  the  Golden  Rule 
have  no  place  in  politics  was  answered 

a  few  years  ago  with  his  retirement. 
His  constituents  doubtless  felt  that  sudi 
an  assertion  was  too  much  of  the  nature 
of  a  self -arraignment.  The  men  needed 
for  all  our  oflSces  are  men  to  whom 
righteousness,  temperance,  and  judg- 
ment are  obligations  which  they  feel 
called  upon  to  fulfil— not  men  who,  like 
Felix,  tremble,  self-convicted,  when 
these  are  urged  upon  them.  A  candi- 
date for  office  should  be  as  white  in 
Principle  and  in  practice  as  his  title  In* 
icates  or  suggests  that  he  is. 
United  Stat f. 
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REVIEW    SECTION. 

I.— THE  SACRED  SCRIPTURES  OF  THE  EGYPTIANS. 

By  Rev.  Camdek  M.  Cobern,  Ph.D.,  Ank  Arbob,  Mich. 

The  sources  from  which  a  knowledge  of  the  Egyptian  religion  may 
be  gathered  are  in  the  inverse  order  of  their  value : 

(1)  The  statements  of  the  Christian  fathers  and  earlier  Greek  and 
Latin  writers. 

(2)  The  express  utterances  of  late  Egyptian  writers. 

(3)  The  direct  testimony  gathered  from  the  scarabs,  amulets,  wall- 
paintings  and  memorial  tablets. 

(4)  The  long  religious  texts  preserved  on  coffins,  the  walls  of  temples 
or  tombs,  and  in  ten  thousand  papyri. 

These  religious  texts  are  sometimes  individual  expressions  of  adora- 
tion, petition,  or  praise;  but  usually  they  are  selections  from  that 
mysterious  "  Book  of  the  Dead,"  Fer-n-hrUy  which  appears  even  before 
Abraham's  day  as  the  well-known  sacred  scriptures  of  the  Egyptians. 

Of  this  strange  work,  existing  in  so  many  copies,  there  have  been 
only  two  complete  translations:  one  in  English  by  Dr.  Birch,  made 
over  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  one  in  French  by  M.  Paul  Pierret,  the 
director  of  the  Egyptian  department  of  the  Louvre,  made  twelve 
years  ago. 

Dr.  Charles  H.  S.  Davis,  editor  of  the  "Biblia,"  Meriden,  Conn.,  is 
about  to  publish  an  English  translation  of  Pierret's  work,  giving  also 
the  great  Turin  papyrus  in  facsimile  and  chapters  on  animal  wor- 
ship, the  Egyptian  Pantheon,  etc.,  at  the  nominal  price  of  13.50. 

All  of  these  scholars  have  used  in  their  translations,  however,  a 
corrupt  text  of  the  Ptolemaic  epoch ;  and  for  critical  scholars  the  best 
translation  of  the  ^  Book  of  the  Dead"  ever  made,  or  likely  to  be  made 
in  this  generation,  will  be  that  of  P.  Le  Page  Renouf,  which,  with  a 
learned  commentary,  is  now  appearing  in  the  "  Proceedings  of  the 
Society  of  Biblical  Archeology,  "and  will  be  completed  in  eight  parts.* 

This  translation  relies  upon  the  critical  text  of  the  Theban  era 

*  Obtained  from  W.  H.  Bjlmdi^  F.8.A.,  87  BiuseU  Street,  Bloomsbury,  W.  C,  London, 
England;  prtoa.  ^-"n*— •  -  •  *-  • 
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(1700-1200  B.C.)  which,  after  ten  years  of  labor,  was  published  by 
M.  Edouiird  Naville  in  188G. 

lu  the  Thehan  era  no  manuscript  has  been  found  containing  all  of 
the  chapters  of  this  book.  Indeed,  this  Pci'-v-hru,  **  Going  out  like 
tlic  Day"  or  "Coming  forth  by  Day,"  ouglit  not  properly  to  be  called 
a  '*  book*'  at  all,  but  a  "  collection"  of  religious  texts.  It  was  a  growth 
liko  the  Hebrew  Psalms  and  the  Prayer-Book  of  the  English  Church. 

It  would  Feem  that  it  was  not  until  the  seventli  century  B.C.  that 
tlie  chapters  were  gatliered  together  into  one  volume,  in  which  each 
l>rayer  was  made  a  chapter  and  assigned  a  definite  place.  Previous 
to  that  epoch  there  was  no  such  uniformity;  although  even  1500  B.C. 
the  order  of  chapters  was,  in  "general  outline,"  always  thesame  in  the 
large  papyri. 

Naville  believes  that  the  systematic  order  in  later  times  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  priests  of  the  Saitic  period  issued  an  authorized  ver- 
sion of  their  scriptures  at  that  time;  but  Maspero  thinks  it  is  due  to 
all  of  our  existing  co])ie8  coming  from  a  few  great  centers,  where  the 
scribes  always  copied  the  same  old  Theban  originals. 

1'hat  the  oldest  chapters  of  this  old  book  reach  back  to  the  pyramid 
times  no  Egyptologist  doubts,  while  some,  as  Maspero,  believe  that 
the  greater  numbiT  of  the  cha2)ters  "  were  composed  before  the  reign 
of  Mene"  (Revue  riHatorie  des  UeJigions^  PariSy  1887). 

It  is  certain  that  some  of  these  chapters  have  been  found  inscribed 
upon  the  coilius  as  early  as  the  eleventh  dynasty. 

There  is  eoiisiderable  difference  between  the  chapters  as  they  appear 
in  the  eleventh  dynasty  C^oOO  B.C.)  and  as  they  afterward  appear  in 
the  twentieth  dynasty  (1*200  B.C.)  or  the  twenty-sixth  dynasty  (600 
B.C.).  This  change,  however,  does  not  seem  the  result  of  wilful  falsifi- 
cation, but  to  be  due  rather  to  the  mistakes  of  copyists  and  to  the 
exjilanation  of  obscure  sentences.  These  mistakes  and  additions  were 
many,  because  of  the  difticultior,  of  the  hieroglyphic  language,  and 
the  great  changes  which  took  place  in  it  during  the  milleniums. 

To  the  scribe  of  Moses'  day  the  mythologic  texts  of  the  pyramid  era 
seemed  as  antique  as  Anglo-Saxon  appears  to  the  American  youth. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  "  Book  of  the  Dead"  was  not  a 
Prayer-Book  in  the  modern  sense,  for  it  was  chiefly  written  for  use,  not 
in  this  world,  but  in  the  future  world. 

It  was  a  collection  of  magical  prayers  and  formulas  which  would 
protect  the  body  from  destruction,  reunite  all  its  members,  put  the 
hue  of  life  upon  the  cold  lips  and  the  light  of  life  into  the  glazed  eyes. 

It  insured,  also,  protection  to  the  soul  during  its  hard  journey  to 
the  Blessed  Islands:  offering  information  of  and  protection  from  every 
danger  that  could  possibly  affright  it. 

There  were  also  formulas  by  the  use  of  which  the  deceased  could 
assume  "any  form  he  chose,"  being  able  to  take  the  appearance  of  a 
bird,  i)lant,  animal,  or  even  of  some  deity,  at  will. 
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These  formulas,  being  so  numerous  and  mysterious  that  no  human 
memory  was  capable  of  retaining  them,  were  written  upon  the  walls 
of  the  tombs,  or  upon  the  coffins,  or  upon  papyri  hidden  within  the 
sepulchral  statues,  or  under  the  mummy  bandages — it  being  supposed 
that  the  eyes  of  the  soul  could,  in  the  hour  of  need,  read  the  powerful 
words  and  thus  work  the  charm  and  save  itself  from  harm. 

Many  of  the  chapters  are  so  full  of  mythological  and  magical  allu- 
sions as  to  make  it  very  difficult  for  a  Westerner  to  understand  them. 

The  following  chapters  given  in  full  are  a  fair  sample  of  such : 

Chapter  xxxiiL — Whereby  All  Serpents  are  Kept  Back. 

"  Oh,  serpent  Here,  advance  not!    Here  are  the  gods  Seba  and  Shu! 
"  Stop!  or  thou  shalt  eat  the  rat  which  Ra  execrated,  and  gnaw  the 
bones  of  a  putrid  she-cat!" 

Chapter  xxxiv. —  Whereby  a  Person  is  not  Devoured   by  the  Dweller 

in  the  Slirine. 

^*  0  UrsBUs!  I  am  the  flame  which  shineth,  and  which  openeth  out 
eternity,  the  column  of  Tenpua.  Away  from  me!  I  am  the  Lynx 
goddess." 

Chapter  Iviii. — Of  Breathing  Air  and  Command  of  Water, 

"Let  the  door  be  opened  to  me.  Who  art  thou?  What  is  thy 
name?  I  am  one  of  you.  Who  is  with  thee?  It  is  Merta.  Turn 
away  then,  front  to  front,  on  entering  the  Meskat.  He  grants  that 
I  may  sail  to  the  abode  of  those  who  have  found  their  faces.  Collector 
of  Souls  is  the  name  of  my  bark;  Bristler  of  Hair  is  the  name  of  my 
oars;  Point  is  the  name  of  its  hatch;  Right  and  Straight  is  the  name 
of  its  rudder.  The  picture  of  it  is  the  representation  of  my  glorious 
journey  upon  the  canal.  Give  me  jars  of  milk  and  cakes  and  meat 
at  the  house  of  Anubis." 

If  this  chapter  is  knotofiy  he  entereth  after  having  gone  out. 

Such  utterances  as  the  above  seem  very  much  like  nonsense;  but  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  at  least  the  oldest  chapters  contain  in  the 
midst  of  many  obscurities  a  great  many  profoundities.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  most  of  the  chapters  in  this ''  Book  of  the  Outgoing 
by  Day"  referred  to  the  souPs  journey  "  through  the  night  of  the 
grave  to  the  light  of  a  new  life." 

Again  and  again  in  various  forms  the  deceased  repeats: 
"  Award  to  me  the  life  of  yearly  speech,  through  countless  years  of 
life  in  addition  to  my  years  of  life;  countless  months  in  addition  to 
the  months  of  my  life;  countless  days  in  addition  to  the  days  of  my 
life;  and  countless  nights  in  addition  to  the  nights  of  my  life,  that  I 
may  come  forth  and  beam  upon  my  own  images  with  breath  for  my 
nostrils,  and  eyes  which  see,  amid  those  who  are  at  the  horizon,  on 
that  day  when  brute  force  is  brought  to  a  reckoning"  (Ixxi). 
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The  title  of  the  first  chapter,  as  written  on  tlie  papyri  of  the  Mosaic 
age,  is:  "The  Beginning  of  the  Chapters  of  Coming  Forth  by  Day, 
of  the  Words  wliich  bring  al)out  Kesurrection  and  Glory  and  of  (Tom- 
ing  Out  and  Phitcring  into  Amenta"  (the  blessed  world). 

The  title  of  the  second  chapter  is:  **  Chapter  for  Coming  Forth  by 
Day  and  Living  after  Death."  The  titles  of  other  chapters  are: 
"For  Traveling  on  the  IWd  which  is  above  the  Earth;"  "Chapter 
of  the  Crown  of  Triumph;"  "Chapter  whereby  the  Crocodiles  are 
Kijpulsed,  wlio  come  to  Carry  Off  the  Words  of  Power  from  a  Person 
in  the  Nether  World;"  ''Chapter  whereby  One  Dieth  not  a  Second 
Time;"  **Chai»ter  wherel)y  Air  and  Water  are  given  in  the  Nether 
World ;"  "  Chapter  whereby  One  is  not  Boiled  in  Water  or  Burned  in 
Fire;"  *'  Chapter  whereby  All  Forms  are  Assumed  which  One  Pleaseth," 
golden  hawk,  moun,  lotus-llower,  blue  heron,  etc. 

The  lifteenth  chapter  is  a  prayer  that  the  deceased  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  reach  "the  Land  of  Ages  .  .  .  the  land  of  Eternity  .  .  . 
the  land  of  Life." 

Among  the  very  oldest  chapters — and  by  far  the  most  profound  in 
the  entire  collection — are  the  seventeenth,  the  forty-fourth,  and  the 
one  hundred  and  twenty-fifth. 

Chapter  xvii.  is  preserved  on  a  number  of  sarcophagi  which  are 
centuries  older  than  the  times  of  Abraham.     It  opens  as  follows: 

Chapter  xvii, — Wherphy  One  ('ometh  Forth  by  Day  out  of  the  If  ether 

World, 

''  I  am  he  who  closeth  and  openeth,  and  I  am  but  One. 
"  I  am  I{a  at  his  first  ap])earance. 
"  I  am  the  great  god,  self -produced. 
"  His  names  together  compose  the  cycle  of  the  gods.* 
''  Ilesistless  is  he  among  the  gods. 

"  I  who  am  Osiris,  am  Yesterday  and  kinsman  of  the  Morrow." 
These  are  strange  expressions,   reminding  one  of  the  Scriptures 
(Rev.  i.  8;  Heb.  xiii.  8,  etc.). 

ChajHer  hciv, 

"  I  am  Yesterday,  To-day,  and  To-morrow,  for  I  am  bom  again 
and  again;  mine  is  the  unseen  force  which  createth  the  gods  and 
giveth  food  to  those  in  the  Tuat.  ...  I  am  He  who  cometh  forth 
as  One  whobreaketh  through  the  door;  and  everlasting  is  the  daylight 
which  His  will  hath  created.  .  .  . 

"  I  satisfy  the  desires  of  the  glorified,  who  are  by  millions  and  hun- 
dreds of  thousands.  ...  I  travel  on  high,  I  tread  upon  the  firmament, 
I  raise  a  flame  with  the  daylight  which  Mine  eye  hath  made,  and  I  fly 
towards  the  splendors  of  the  glorified  in  presence  of  Ea  daily,  giving 
life  to  every  man  who  treadeth  on  the  lands  which  are  upon  the  earth." 

*  Twenty-eighth  dynasty  texts  call  Ra  **creator  of  His  names." 
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Chapter  cxxv.  has  been  translated,  at  least  in  part,  by  every  great 
Egyptologist.  It  represents  the  deceased  pleading  for  himself  before 
Osiris  in  the  Judgment  Hall — the  "Hall  of  Double  Truth," — where 
his  heart  is  weighed  in  the  balance  against  the  feather  or  goddess 
symbolical  of  the  Divine  Law  of  Truth. 

The  professions  of  innocence  prove  to  us  that  the  ancients  long  be- 
fore Moses'  day  had  a  law  written  in  their  hearts,  '*  their  consciences 
bearing  them  witness  therewith,"  and  their  thoughts  one  with  another 
accusing  or  else  excusing  them  (Rom.  ii.  15):  ''I  killed  no  sacred 
animal.  I  gave  no  false  testimony  before  the  court.  I  did  not  place 
God  last.  I  did  not  make  the  poor  poorer.  I  did  not  slander  a  ser- 
vant to  his  master.  I  was  not  hot  of  speech.  I  was  not  foul-mouthed. 
I  permitted  no  man  to  suffer  hunger.  I  pressed  forth  no  tear.  I  did 
not  kill.  I  gave  no  command  to  kill.  ...  I  did  not  lessen  the 
measure  of  grain  ....  I  did  not  withdraw  the  milk  from  the 
mouth  of  a  babe"  (some  papyri  add,  ''  as  an  overseer  I  did  not  let  the 
workmen  work  the  whole  day  for  me").  ...  I  have  not  done  injus- 
tice. 0  Devourer  of  Shades  from  the  Cataracts,  I  have  not  stolen. 
...  0  Possessor  of  Bones,  having  departed  from  Heracleopolis,  I 
have  told  no  lies.  0  Legs  of  Fire,  sprung  from  the  Night,  I  have 
not  dtevoured  my  heart." 

And  thus  it  continues  page  after  page :  **  I  have  not  turned  a  deaf 
ear  to  the  words  of  truth.  I  have  not  worked  witchcraft.  I  have  not 
been  a  swaggerer."  And  thus  he  addresses  "Fiery  Tongue,"  "White 
Tooth," Blood-Devourer,"  "Eater  of  Intestines," "Bad- Worse,"  and  a 
score  of  other  mystic  beings,  declaring  that  he  has  done  nothing  that 
is  forbidden,  before  he  is  permitted  to  enter  the  gates  of  the  subter- 
ranean world. 

The  Egyptian  Scriptures  and  the  Hebrew  Scriptures. 

In  view  of  the  discussion  regarding  the  origin,  date  and  structure 
of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  and  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in 
the  text  since  their  first  publication,  a  few  statements  concerning  the 
conclusions  to  which  a  study  of  the  Egyptian  "  Book  of  the  Dead"  has 
led  us  may  not  be  without  some  value.  The  comparison  must  be 
limited  to  the  religious  texts,  as  there  are  no  historical  narratives  in 
the  "  Book  of  the  Dead."  Some  of  these  conclusions  seem  entirely  in 
the  line  of  the  most  radical  "  higher  criticism"  of  Germany.  These 
Egyptian  Scriptures  claim  to  have  been  of  divine  authorship.  The 
chapters  were  sometimes  founds  as  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy  was 
found  in  Josiah's  day;  but  no  author  was  ever  assigned  to  them  except 
Thoth,  the  god  of  wisdom.  If  one  rejects  this  traditional  view,  he 
is  forced  to  believe  that  even  the  noblest  chapters  of  this  great  work 
came  from  the  pen  of  "  the  Great  Unknown." 

Again,  this  work  is  full  of  supernaturalism ;  a  belief  in  divine 
appearances  and  other  miracles.     Much  of  it  was  evidently  written 
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under  priestly  influence  and  with  priestly  bias.  Still  further,  it  is 
almost  startling  to  discover  that  the  ''  Redactor**  has  been  at  work 
upon  almost  every  chajiter;  and  that  in  the  seventh  century — the 
century  so  famous  in  the  Hebrew  history  of  the  Canon — a  seeming 
codification  of  the  various  religious  texts  took  place,  and  thereafter 
what  had  been  independent  chapters  beciime  parts  of  a  uniform  and 
authorized  volume. 

So  far  there  ajipcars  to  bo  perfect  harmony  between  the  hypothesis 
of  the  higher  critics  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  whoso  opinions  are 
based  solely  uj)on  internal  testimony,  and  the  conclusions  of  Egypt- 
ologists, who  have  reached  their  conclusions,  not  simply  by  the  exam- 
ination of  late  texts,  but  by  a  comparison  of  hundreds  of  texts  of 
undoubted  authenticity,  separated  from  each  other  by  thousands  of 
years.  Other  necessary  conclusions  from  this  study  do  not  seem, 
however, to  fit  so  easily  into  the  new  theories: 

1.  This  l)Ook  of  religion  was  already  written  and  considerable  text- 
ual criticism  had  been  expended  upon  it  before  the  days  of  Abraham. 
In  the  days  of  Moses,  no  one  could  be  buried  without  carrying  with 
him  to  the  tomb  a  portion  of  the  written  word.  It  is  incredible  that 
Moses  could  have  been  a  religious  teacher  trained  in  the  Egyptian 
schools  and  not  put  into  writing  his  precepts. 

2.  While  there  are  many  changes  which  have  crept  into  the  text 
of  various  chapters,  these  changes  seem  to  have  been  due,  almost 
always,  to  a  misunderstanding  of  the  primitive  text,  or  to  some  com- 
ment upon  the  text,  which  in  after  centuries  was  regarded  as  the  text 
itself. 

All  Egyptologists  agree  that  there  are  few  intentional  interpolations 
or  falsifications.  A  text  of  Abraham's  day,  when  compared  with  a 
text  of  Josiah's  day,  is  the  same  text,  with  only  such  exceptions  as  can 
be  traced  to  the  blunders  of  copyists  or  the  addition  of  explanations. 
When  priestly  bias  is  displayed,  it  is  shown  usually,  not  by  mutilating 
an  ancient  prayer  or  hymn,  but  by  ascribing  this  to  some  other  god 
than  that  to  whom  it  was  originally  dedicated. 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  Hebrews,  the  ancient  Egyptians  were 
very  careful  to  retain  the  exact  words  of  their  sacred  Scriptures,  even 
when  they  did  not  understand  at  all  the  meaning  of  the  words. 

3.  While  a  theological  development  can  be  traced  in  the  "  Book  of 
the  Dead,'*  yet  it  proves  to  bo  very  different  from  what  might  have  been 
expected.  There  is  no  such  growth  in  the  Egyptian  conception  of 
God  and  the  soul  and  the  future  life  as  has  been  aflSrmed  by  some 
modern  critics  of  the  Hebrew.  Indeed,  the  oldest  chapters  have  the 
least  of  magic  and  the  most  of  sublimity  in  them.  They  are  the 
latest,  not  the  earliest  chapters,  which  are  the  most  fetishistic  and 
polytheistic. 

Even  conservative  critics  have  agreed  to  the  proposition  that  a 
book  of  Scripture  could  be  dated  earlier  or  later  than  another,  becanse 
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of  its  more  profonnd  and  supposedly  "  advanced"  ideas  of  Ood ;  but 
the  ''  Book  of  the  Dead"  proves  that  this  is  not  an  infallible  test.  In 
the  oldest  chapters  there  are  such  lofty  conceptions  that  David's 
Psalms  or  the  prayers  of  Moses  and  the  prophets  need  not  be  rejected 
for  that  reason. 

The  development  in  the  historic  period  was  not  from  bad  to  better, 
but  from  good  to  worse. 

In  the  earliest  text  of  the  most  ancient  chapters  the  divinity  affirms : 
"  I  am  Yesterday  and  the  Kinsman  of  To-morrow,"  but  the  later  addi- 
tion is:  "Yesterday  is  Osiris,  and  To-morrow  is  Ea." 

In  this  same  most  ancient  text  it  is  affirmed  of  Ra:  "His  names 
together  compose  the  cycle  of  the  gods;"  but  the  comment  is,  "It  is 
Ka  who  creates  the  names  of  his  limbs  which  become  the  gods  who 
accompany  him."  A  papyrus  as  old  as  Abraham's  day  puts  into  the 
mouth  of  Ra:  "I  am  he  who  closeth  and  he  who  openeth,  and  /  am 
hut  One^**  but  by  the  time  of  Moses,  the  foolish  words  had  been 
added,  "  I  was  born  from  Nu." 

The  latest  chapters  of  this  book — some  of  which  were  written  as 
late  as  the  Ptolemaic  time — are  full  of  such  gibberish  as  the  follow- 
ing: "  Osiris  is  the  emanation  of  the  two  eyes.  Sharshar  okket  is  the 
name  of  one,  Shapurka  is  the  name  of  the  other.  His  true  name 
illuminating  the  earth  on  the  brow  of  Tum  is  Shakaamen-shak-anasa." 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  if  the  age  of  the  various  chapters  of 
this  Scripture  had  to  be  determined  by  the  spiritual  insight  and  depth 
of  theological  knowledge  manifested  by  the  Writers,  there  would  be 
an  inversion  of  the  chronology  which  has  been  established  by  Egypt- 
ologists on  the  basis  of  contemporaneous  documents.  The  first  would 
be  last  and  the  last  first,  if  the  accepted  canon  of  theological  evolution 
were  applied. 


II.— RICHARD     HOOKER,     THE      ELIZABETHAN    ECCLE- 
SIASTIC. 

By  Prof.  Theodore  W.  Hunt,  Ph.D.,  Lrrr.  D.,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

Hooker  was  born  in  Heavitree,  Exeter,  in  1553,  in  the  same  year 
with  Spenser,  and  but  one  year  before  Sidney.  Right  in  the  midst 
of  his  work,  when  Bacon  and  Shakespeare  were  in  the  midst  of  theirs, 
he  shared,  in  common  with  them,  the  general  enthusiasm  of  the  time 
in  politics,  religion,  philosophy,  and  letters.  His  education  and  pro- 
gressive mental  maturity  were  of  the  Elizabethan  type.  He  was  bom 
and  nurtured,  ho  lived  and  wrote,  under  the  benign  and  stimulating 
influence  of  that  age. 

It  could  not  but  have  occurred  that  he  should  have  been  one  of  its 
representative  spirits,  a  worthy  exponent  of  its  life  and  literature.  As 
the  men  of  Issachar,  in  Old  Testament  history,  ho  had  an  understand- 
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ing  of  his  time;  was  in  fullest  sympathy  with  its  great  historic  move- 
ments;  gras])ed  its  hidden  meaning  and  tendencies,  and  clearly  under- 
stood the  character  of  that  mission  to  which  God  had  called  him  as  a 
citizen  of  England  in  the  Elizabethan  era.  Uis  family,  as  that  of 
Chaucer's,  Sj>enser's,  and  Sidney's,  was  of  some  distinction,  rather, 
however,  in  his  antecedents  and  connections  than  in  his  immediate 
household.  It  seems,  from  authoritative  rocrords,  that  the  poverty  of 
his  father  prevented  him  from  educating  his  sons.  We  find  young 
liichard,  therefore,  in  the  grammar  school  at  Exeter,  preparing  him- 
self for  the  pursuit  of  some  one  of  the  mechanical  trades.  The  promise 
which,  {IS  a  student,  he  then  gave  of  later  successes  led  the  master  of 
the  school  to  represent  his  case  to  a  wealthy  uncle,  who  was  thus 
induced  to  grant  him  the  privilege  of  more  extended  culture.  This, 
as  in  so  many  other  cases,  was  the  turning  point  in  his  life,  so  that 
the  workshop  of  the  artisan  was  at  once  abandoned  for  the  more  re- 
sponsible post  of  English  authorship. 

The  plea  of  his  interested  teacher  for  his  hopeful  pupil  is  a  very 
simple  and  logical  one,  as  he  sa3's:  "The  lad's  learning  and  manners 
are  so  remarkable  that  they  must  be  taken  notice  of."  We  next  find 
the  progressive  pupil  at  Corpus  Christ i  College,  Oxford,  in  the  capac- 
ity of  student  and  clerk.  His  reputation  was  rapidly  growing  in  the 
college  and  in  all  England.  Iniluential  friends  arose,  while  the 
sons  of  eminent  men  were  freely  committed  to  the  care  of  the  Oxford 
student  for  instruction  and  personal  guidance.  The  next  important 
step  in  Hooker's  life  was  his  appearance  in  London  as  preacher  at 
Paul's  Cross  in  1581 — a  service  to  which  he  had  been  appointed  by 
the  Oxford  authorities,  and  through  the  medium  of  which  he  was,  at 
length,  most  fortunately  introduced  to  the  mastership  of  the  Temple. 
The  character  of  this  new  vocation  now  assured  him,  and  its  bearings 
upon  his  life  as  an  author  must  always  hold  an  important  place  in  any 
critical  estimate  of  his  work  and  fame. 

A  celebrated  French  writer  pronounces  him  "  one  of  the  sweetest 
and  most  conciliatory  of  men. "  He  was  naturally  recluse  in  his  tem- 
perament: opposed  to  all  public  discussion,  and  never  more  contented 
than  when  alone  among  rural  scenes.  He  thus  found  his  city  life  in 
London  oppressive  to  him.  The  din  of  the  crowded  streets,  the  rush 
and  push  of  its  throngs  in  their  greed  for  wealth  and  preferment,  were 
more  than  his  placid  spirit  could  brook.  He  besought  Archbishop 
Whitgift  to  assign  him  to  another  field  of  labor  where,  as  he  charac- 
teristically remarks,  he  "  might  behold  God's  blessing  spring  out  of 
mother  earth,  and  eat  his  own  bread  without  opposition." 

His  request  being  granted,  he  removed,  first,  to  Boscomb,  near  Salis- 
bury, in  1591,  and  then  to  Bishopsbourne,  near  Canterbury,  in 
1594.  Here  he  delighted  in  the  quietude  of  his  country  parish,  be- 
loved of  all  his  people,  and  busily  at  work  upon  his  great  polemic 
treatise.    His  sympathetic  hiographer,  good  Izaak  Walton,  represents 
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him,  in  his  retiracy,  as  simple  in  his  dress,  short  and  stooping  in  his 
person,  as  he  was  lowly  in  spirit,  and  quite  worn  out  in  body  with 
study  and  holy  abstinence.  His  demeanor  was  indicative  of  a  contem- 
plative life,  as  if  in  daily  preparation  for  death. 

The  prayer  of  his  heart,  that  Ood  might  spare  him  to  the  comple- 
tion of  his  literary  work,  being  graciously  answered,  the  concluding 
volume  was  scarcely  ended  ere  his  departure,  November  2,  1600. 
\Ye  are  now  prepared  to  note  the  historical  occasion  and  the  salient 
features  of  his  great  literary  work — "The  Ecclesiastical  Polity." 

This  takes  us  back  to  1584 — to  his  appointment  as  Master  of  the 
Temple.  A  notable  leader  of  the  Puritan  and  Calvinistic  parties  was 
already  ministering  weekly  in  the  Temple  on  behalf  of  what  he  held 
to  be  the  essence  of  evangelical  truth. 

This  evening  lecturer  was  a  certain  Walter  Travers,  who  was  already 
looking  forward  to  promotion  from  the  lectureship  to  the  mastership 
of  the  Temple  when  Hooker  appeared,  and  who  was  opposed  in  his 
ambitions  by  the  celebrated  Cecil. 

The  old  controversy  between  Anglicanism  and  Calvinism  was  now 
fairly  opened,  with  loyal  champions  on  either  side.  Mr.  Hallam,  while 
deprecating  the  assumed  importance  of  this  war  of  words,  has  given 
us  the  true  picture  of  Hooker  relative  thereto,  as  "one  who  mingled 
in  their  vulgar  controversies  like  a  knight  of  romance  among  caitiff- 
brawlers."  "  The  pulpit,"  says  Puller,  "  spoke  from  Canterbury  in  the 
morning  and  Geneva  in  the  afternoon."  The  greater  the  opposition 
to  Travers  the  more  outspoken  he  became  against  what  he  termed 
the  dangerous  laxity  of  the  forensic  preacher,  while  Hooker,  in  turn, 
plied  still  more  successfully  his  learning  and  his  logic  to  undermine 
the  heresies  of  the  afternoon  expositor.  So  the  discussion  went  on 
until  it  was  closed  by  prelatical  authority.  Travers  was  deposed  by 
order  of  the  Archbishop  and  appealed  for  redress  to  the  Queen  and 
Council.  In  the  terms  of  this  appeal.  Hooker,  the  Anglican  cham- 
pion, was  charged  with  heresy.  A  forcible  answer  to  the  charge  was, 
of  course,  at  hand ;  and  just  here  wo  touch  the  origin  of  the  polity — 
the  leading  polemical  prose  treatise  of  that  period.  Hooker  now  felt 
that  this  important  discussion  had  long  enough  been  conducted  some- 
what superficially  and  too  much  in  the  temper  of  a  local  and  partisan 
issue.  He  saw,  at  once,  that  the  questions  involved  were  national  and 
general  in  their  compass,  and  that,  hence,  wise  and  safe  conclusions 
must  be  reached  by  safe  processes.  The  bounds  and  functions  of 
ecclesiastical  government  must,  once  for  all,  be  adjusted ;  and  he  thus 
undertakes  what  he  calls  "  a  positive  defense  of  the  present  govern- 
ment of  the  English  Church  against  its  opposers." 

It  is  a  singular  circumstance  in  the  history  before  us,  that  of  the 
eight  books  making  up  the  polity,  almost  exclusive  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  first,  though  some  of  the  others,  especially  the  second, 
third,  fourth,  and  fifth,  may  be  said  to  contain  the  substance  of  the 
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author's  argument.  Discussing,  in  Book  I.,  "The  Nature  of  all 
Law,"  as  expressed  in  creation,  reason,  and  revelation,  be  advaneeB 
in  the  succeeding  volumes  to  the  special  questions  in  hand.  In  sketch- 
ing the  life  and  literary  work  of  Hooker,  wo  must  think  of  him  as, 
first  and  last,  a  theologian  and  churchman — we  might  say,  a  literary 
ecclesiastic.  Ho  grasped,  as  no  man  of  his  day  did,  the  historical 
and  ethical  meaning  of  the  religious  movements  then  transpiring. 
Separating  all  that  was  incidental  to  partisan  debate  from  that  which 
inhered  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  he  aimed  to  define  and  defend 
the  position  of  the  Established  Church  and  explain  its  principles. 
With  a  deep  regard  for  the  character  of  Calvin,  he  was  conscientiously 
disposed  to  a  more  flexible  creed.  Averse  to  the  claims  of  Cartwright 
and  the  Puritan  dissenters,  he  aimed  to  justify  his  position  before  the 
English  religious  public,  seeking  especially  to  show  that,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Word  of  God,  there  must  be  a  resort  to  human  law  and 
reason  in  the  exposition  of  sacred  truth  and  Church  polity.  Though 
he  seems,  at  times,  to  magnify  the  province  and  prerogatives  of  reason, 
so  as  to  make  it  a  dangerous  factor  in  matters  of  faith,  there  is  no 
real  rationalism  involved  either  in  motive  or  actual  research.  His 
distinctively  theological  power  is  seen  at  its  best  as  ho  descants,  in 
turn,  upon  the  vital  doctrines  of  Christianity — the  Trinity,  the  end 
of  God  in  creation,  in  Providence,  human  responsibility,  Christ's 
character  and  work,  and  the  final  authority  of  Scripture. 

It  was  thus  reserved  for  Hooker  as  a  theologian  to  give  the  full- 
est and  clearest  statement  as  yet  given  of  these  cardinal  truths.  A 
contemporary  of  Donne  and  Hall  and  Andrews,  ho  was  a  no  less  cele- 
brated forerunner  of  Chillingworth  and  Taylor  and  Fuller,  the  first  sys- 
tematic theologian  of  the  English  Church  and,  indeed,  of  English 
letters.  Of  his  philosophical  character,  and  especially  of  his  style 
in  English  prose,  we  have  spoken  elsewhere.  *  A  thinker  and  a  scholar ; 
a  theologian,  a  preacher,  and  an  author;  a  simple-minded  man  and  a 
devoted  Christian  disciple — his  name  stands  forth  prominently  in  an 
age  when  names  of  note  were  numerous.  W'e  think  of  Hooker  in 
rightful  connection  with  Spenser  and  Bacon  and  Raleigh  and  Ben 
Jonson,  not  only  because  of  their  common  relationship  to  the  Eliza- 
bethan age,  but  in  view  of  a  deeper  and  more  intimate  relationship  of 
character  and  mental  vigor. 

In  such  books  as  Hallara's  "  Literature  of  Europe,"  Minto's  "  English 
Prose  Literature,"  and  Hazlitt's  or  Whipple's  "  Literature  of  the  Age 
of  Elizabeth,"  interesting  facts  are  given  with  reference  to  this  worthy 
exponent  of  sixteenth  century  England  and  English.  We  have  often 
felt  that  we  should  have  been  glad  to  have  heard  one  of  his  celebrated 
morning  discourses,  whose  design  was,  as  Walton  tells  us,  "  to  show 
reasons  for  what  he  spoke."  For  some  reason  or  anotlier  best  known 
to  his  contemporaries,  he  has  come  down  through  English  history  as 

♦  English  Prose  and  Prose  Writers. 
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the  "judicious"  Hooker.  No  appellation  could  better  have  desig- 
nated the  conspicuous  quality  of  bis  mind  and  character. 

He  had  judgment,  in  the  sense  of  good  understanding,  and  in  the 
sense  of  a  wise  and  charitable  discretion ;  so  that  in  bis  more  private, 
pastoral  life  in  the  rural  districts  of  England,  as  in  the  more  public 
and  official  life  of  London,  he  was  ever  the  same  safe  adviser  and  a 
considerate  friend  of  all  who  stood  in  need  of  friendly  offices.  Uis 
apparent  lack  of  judgment,  as  seen  in  his  temporary  expulsion  from 
Oxford,  may  be  attributed  to  bis  youthful  years,  although,  from  the 
testimony  of  Bainolds,  who  was  expelled  with  him,  and  from  other 
trustworthy  evidence,  the  matter  must  be  charged  to  the  account  of 
the  vice-president  of  the  college,  Doctor  John  Barfoote. 

A  more  serious  reflection  upon  his  discretion  is  seen  in  the  fact  of 
his  untimely  marriage  and  his  ready  indorsement  of  Mrs.  Church- 
man's views,  who  insisted  that  he  needed  personal  care  and  that  her 
daughter  Joan  could  probably  be  induced  to  fulfil  such  a  mission. 
Quaint  Izaak  Walton  finds  relief  concerning  it  in  the  doctrine  of  a  par- 
ticular providence,  and  insists  "that  affliction  is  a  divine  diet."  But, 
as  Burns  tells  us,  the  best  of  men,  as  the  best  of  schemes,  "  gang  aft 
agley"  and  most  especially  "  in  the  matters  and  affairs  of  love." 

All  faults  conceded,  however,  history  has  confirmed  his  reputation 
as  a  solid,  substantial,  sober-minded  man,  not  given  to  frivolities,  and 
withal  of  a  kind  and  generous  nature,  and  wholly  intent  upon  giving 
a  good  account  of  himself  to  God  and  to  his  age,  "serving  his  gener- 
ation," as  David  did,  "according  to  the  will  of  God." 

As  we  study  his  portrait  given  us  by  Walton  we  seem  to  see  the 
distinctive  features  of  a  large-hearted  and  large-minded  man. 

We  learn  that,  even  when  a  schoolboy,  he  was  a  "  questionist,"  ever 
anxious  and  inquisitive  as  to  the  truth;  so  that  when  he  came  to  the 
great  ecclesiastical  problems  of  his  time,  he  sought  to  meet  and  solve 
them  in  the  philosophic  spirit. 

A  good  scholar,  a  good  writer,  a  good  preacher,  and  a  good  pastor, 
no  marvel  that  his  mother  "  often  blessed  the  day  in  which  she  bare 
him,"  and  loved  him  as  Monica  did  Augustine.  How  the  world  needs 
these  sterling  men!  How  the  Church  and  the  college,  literature  and 
society,  need  them  to  conserve  and  support  and  defend  and  diffuse  the 
truth  I 

Just  as  in  old  English  days,  Alfred  and  Orm  prepared  the  way  for 
Wiclif,  and  he,  in  turn,  for  Caxton  and  Latimer,  so  Hooker,  at  the 
very  opening  of  the  modem  era,  prepared  the  way  for  Warburton,  and 
Barrow,  and  Chilling  worth,  and  Cudworth,  and  Chalmers,  and  that 
truly  apostolic  succession  of  English  worthies  for  whose  continu- 
ance the  English  world  is  ever  praying. 


Mek  speak  of  a  consuming  zeal  for  truth,  when  the  only  thing  that 
ooEununeB  them  is  their  prejudice. 
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III.— A  HINDU  MISSIONARY  IN  AMERICA. 
(By  F.  F.  Ellinwood,  D.D.,  New  York  City. 

(Continued  from  page  400.) 

Vekuavs  the  very  clearest  evidence  of  all  that  Christian  missions 
are  fast  Icavouing  the  general  sentiment  of  India  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  the  various  Somajes,  in  their  attempts  to  reform  the  corrupt  Hin- 
duism which  they  now  openly  discard,  have  embraced  almost  without 
fjualiti cation  the  whole  body  of  Christian  ethics.  Even  the  Arja 
Son)aj,  though  bitter  in  its  opposition  to  Christianity,  and  claiming  that 
the  Vedas  are  the  only  source  of  divine  inspiration,  presents  in  its  pub- 
lished catechism  a  body  of  ethics  evidently  borrowed  from  Christianity 
and  widely  at  variance  with  the  whole  spirit  of  Hinduism.  The  fact 
that  this  applied  Christianity  is  graced  with  Vedic  labels  cannot  long 
deceive  the  educated  and  intelligent  classes  of  India,  much  less  the 
outside  world.  Its  true  source  will  in  time  be  acknowledged.  But  if 
Vivekananda  is  correctly  reported,  he  made  some  graver  misrepre- 
sentations than  any  that  have  been  named,  so  grave  as  virtually  to 
deny  the  concurrent  testimony  of  all  European  residents  in  India  dur- 
ing the  last  three  hundred  years.  He  said  he  had  become  tired  of 
answering  such  questions  as  these:  "Do  Hindus  burn  their  widows, 
and  do  they  throw  their  children  to  the  crocodiles  of  the  Ganges?"  If 
he  had  simply  said  "  No,  they  do  not,  now  that  these  customs  have  been 
made  capital  crimes  by  the  Anglo-Indian  Government,"  he  would 
have  stated  the  exact  truth.  But  he  answered  in  such  a  way  as  to 
convey  the  impression  that  such  customs  had  never  had  a  place  in 
Hinduism.  Suttee,  ho  said,  existed  only  as  a  matter  of  occasional  and 
unjireventable  suicides:  it  had  no  connection  with  religion  and  was 
opposed  by  the  priests.  He  pointed  his  denials  by  adding,  "  And  they 
do  not  burn  their  witches."  The  murder  of  femaJe  infants  he  treated 
with  ridicule.  I  shall  be  pardoned  for  giving  a  few  facts  in  reference 
to  widow-burning  and  female  infanticide.  The  awful  crime  of  the 
suttee  in  India  was  made  known  to  Europeans  as  early,  at  least,  as  the 
time  of  Alexander's  conquest,  B.C.  327.  When  the  Baptist  mission- 
aries began  their  work  a  hundred  years  ago,  both  widow-burning  and 
female  infanticide  were  still  rife,  as  they  had  been  for  more  than 
twenty  centuries,  and  these  heroic  men  took  measures  at  once  to  arouse 
the  sentiment  of  Christian  Europe  as  well  as  the  efforts  of  the  East 
India  Company.  Carey,  Marshman,  Ward,  and  Buchanan  have  all 
left  published  records  of  heart-sickening  scenes  of  widow-burning  of 
which  they  were  eye-witnesses;  and  before  the  governmental  authori- 
ties took  any  step  in  the  matter,  they  made  investigations  on  their 
own  account  through  their  native  helpers.  Carey  learned  of  438 
cases  of  widow-murder  which  occurred  within  thirty  miles  of  Calcutta 
in  1803.     In  1817  reports  were  made  to  the  civil  magistrates  of  706 
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cases  in  Bengal,  and  in  1818  the  number  was  839,  making  1,545  in 
two  years.  Although  great  pains  were  taken  to  conceal  the  real  facts 
concerning  the  custom  which,  by  this  time,  all  the  foreigners  branded 
with  disgrace,  yet,  between  1815  and  1826,  no  less  than  7,500  wife- 
murders  were  entered  upon  the  public  registers  in  Bengal  alone ;  and 
if  we  extend  the  estimate  to  all  India  pro  rata  and  then  multiply  the 
number  by  all  the  years  of  at  least  twenty-two  centuries,  we  shall  see 
that  millions  on  millions  of  Hindu  wives  have  suffered  torture  at  the 
behest  of  a  religious  system  which  Yivekananda  asks  the  intelligent 
communities  of  America  to  regard  as  the  ancient  source  of  all  true 
wisdom. 

The  abolition  of  the  suttee  cost  a  long  and  historic  struggle.  In- 
stead of  its  having  been  a  matter  of  a  few  fanatical  suicides  wholly  at 
variance  with  the  spirit  of  Hinduism,  it  has  long  been  a  vital  part  of 
Hinduism.  Though  it  was  apparently  unknown  to  the  early  Indo- 
Aryans,  and  nowhere  appears  in  the  Yedas  or  in  Manu,  yet  it  finds 
sanction  in  the  Mahabharata  and  the  Puranas,  and  was  in  full  force, 
as  we  have  seen,  long  before  the  Christian  era.  It  is  said  to  have 
sprung  from  a  legend  of  the  devotion  of  a  mythological  wife  of  one  of 
the  gods,  and  it  was  sedulously  fostered  by  the  Brahmans  as  a  means 
of  exalting  their  importance  and  enriching  them  with  costly  gifts. 
See,  for  example,  the  list  of  presents  bestowed  upon  them  at  the  burn- 
ing of  eleven  wives  and  concubines  of  Eoujert  Singh  at  Lahore  in  1839. 

I  have  stated  that  there  is  no  authority  for  the  suttee  in  the  Yedas. 
All  the  best  modern  scholars,  however,  now  charge  upon  the  Brahmans 
the  awful  crime  of  having  changed  a  passage  in  one  of  the  hymns  of 
the  Veda  in  such  a  way  as  to  gain  an  alleged  authority.  Whoever 
will  turn  to  that  scholarly  work  of  the  late  Prof.  W.  D.  Whitney 
entitled  "Oriental  and  Linguistic  Studies,"  pages  52  to  67,  may  find 
a  full  history  of  this  Satanic  interpolation  in  what  originally  was  a 
beautiful  hymn,  describing  the  funeral  ceremony  attending  the  death 
and  burial  of  a  husband.  Prof.  Whitney  says:  "Authority  has  been 
sought  for  the  practice  (of  suttee)  in  a  fragment  of  this  very  hymn, 
rent  from  its  natural  condition  and  a  little  altered.  By  the  change 
of  a  single  letter  the  line  which  is  translated  Hhe  wives  may  first 
ascend  unto  the  altar'  (for  a  last  leavetaking  of  the  husband),  has  been 
made  to  read  *the  wives  shall  go  up  into  the  place  of  the  fire.'  "  Sir 
Monier  Williams  and  other  Yedic  scholars  make  the  same  charge. 

An  explanation  has  already  been  given  of  the  interest  which  the 
Brahman  priests  have  in  perpetuating  the  custom.  The  fact  also  that 
the  relatives  of  the  self-immolating  widow  are  interested  in  using 
their  influence  is  easily  explained  by  a  passage  in  one  of  the  Puranas 
which  states  that  ^  a  widow  burning  herself  on  the  fire  of  her  husband 
brings  personal  benefit  to  her  own  father's  family  and  to  the  family 
of  her  husband."  It  can  be  easily  understood  that  such  a  heritage 
was  one  which  fanatical  families  might  not  easily  forego. 
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As  early  as  the  fifteenth  century,  the  Mohammedan  mogul,  Akbar, 
tried  to  suppress  the  custom,  but  the  influence  of  the  Brahmans  was 
too  strong  for  him.  When  Carey,  Marshman,  and  other  missionaries 
began  to  agitate  tlie  subject  in  India  and  in  England,  they  were  cau- 
tioned lest  tliey  should  so  antagonize  Hindu  sentiment  as  to  endanger 
the  British  supremacy. 

This  argument  was  urged  with  great  force  by  Lord  EUenborougli  in 
the  House  of  Lords.  The  measures  which  were  used  against  the  sys- 
tem were  at  lirstvory  moderate.  A  law  was  passed  in  1813  that  a  civil 
magistrate  should  always  be  present  at  the  burning  to  see  that  no 
compulsion  was  used.  This  was  necessary  because,  as  witnessed  by 
Carey  and  others,  the  bodies  of  the  living  and  the  dead  were  confined 
by  a  pole  or  a  bent  bamboo  held  down  by  the  relatives  of  the  widow, 
lest  in  her  agony  she  should  break  away  and  fail  to  accomplish  her 
immolation.  In  1824  and  in  1827  further  measures  were  taken 
against  the  system,  but  only  such  as  could  bo  enforced  ^^consistently 
with  all  practicable  attention  to  the  feelings  of  the  people";  and  when 
in  1829  Viceroy  Lord  William  Bentick  determined  to  destroy  this 
monstrous  system  at  all  hazards,  he  found  himself  embarrassed  not  only 
by  previous  temporizing  acts  of  Parliament,  but  by  widespread  pro- 
tests from  timid  English  residents  as  well  as  influential  Hindus.  Yet 
he  persevered.  When,  finally,  his  order  was  issued  making  widow- 
burning  a  capital  crime, ''  the  orthodox  Hindus  of  Calcutta,  comprising 
the  great  majority  of  the  upper  classes,  the  great  landholders,  the 
wealthy  bankers  and  merchants,  astonished  and  enraged  at  the  de- 
cision of  the  viceroy,  prepared  a  memorial  to  the  British  Parliament 
demanding  a  restoration  of  their  rights."  What  will  Yivekananda 
say  to  the  fact,  officially  attested,  that  eight  hundred  leading  Hindus 
in  Calcutta  signed  this  remonstrance,  setting  forth  that  this  cruel  rite 
was  based  upon  immemorial  usage  as  well  as  upon  precept,  both  being 
equally  sacred;  "that  Hindu  widows  immolated  themselves  under  ilie 
sanction  of  religious  custom;  that  that  act  was  not  only  a  sacred  duty, 
but  a  high  privilege;  that  the  measure  would  be  regarded  with  horror 
and  dismay  throughout  the  company's  territory"? 

The  question  whether  missionaries  have  exerted  any  infiuence  in 
bringing  about  these  humane  reforms  is  well  answered  by  the  fact  that 
when  the  despatch  was  received  at  Government  headquarters,  stating 
that  Parliament  had  confirmed  Lord  Bentick's  order,  a  special  message 
was  sent  to  the  Serampore  missionaries  congratulating  them  on  "  the 
triumph  of  a  measure  for  which  they  had  labored  for  twenty-jive  years." 

As  for  throwing  children  into  the  Ganges,  where  they  are  devoured 
by  the  crocodiles,  Yivekananda  bases  his  argument  against  the  charge 
upon  natural  conditions,  thus  implying  that  it  has  ever  existed. 
"The  Ganges,"  he  says,  "is  a  rapid  stream,  and  I  never  saw  a 
crocodile  in  its  waters.  So  much,"  he  triumphantly  exclaims,  "for 
the  story  about  the  crocodiles!"     Of  this  I  have  simply  to  say  that 
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the  Ganges,  like  the  Nile,  has  its  rapids  far  up  toward  its  source;  but, 
like  the  Nile,  it  becomes  at  length  more  sluggish,  and  uniting  with 
the  Jumna,  it  extends  over  the  flat  plains  of  Bengal  in  a  vast  delta 
with  a  hundred  mouths.  Did  any  one  ever  know  of  a  rapid  delta  ? 
And  would  it  be  considered  sound  argument  to  say  that  because  the 
Nile  has  its  cataracts,  it  is  impossible  that  it  could  ever  have  bred  the 
mummied  crocodiles  of  Thebes  and  Luxor?  I  shall  be  pardoned  if 
my  own  faith  in  Vivekananda's  conclusions  is  somewhat  shaken  by 
the  fact  that  fifteen  years  ago  a  friend  sent  me  from  the  rivers  of 
India  a  dessicated  crocodile  about  three  feet  long. 

The  murder  of  female  infants  in  India  has,  like  widow-burning, 
been  practiced  for  ages.  Against  this,  also,  missionary  influence, 
backed  at  last  by  Governmental  power,  has  maintained  a  long  and 
finally  a  successful  warfare.  Its  existence,  or  least  its  prevalence,  has 
often  been  denied  by  Hindus  or  by  their  Western  apologists;  but 
unfortunately  the  records  of  the  Anglo-Indian  Government  have  pre- 
served an  imperishable  history  of  its  atrocities  and  its  final  suppres- 
sion. Edward  Moor,  F.  R.  S.,  published  in  London,  in  1811,  a  his- 
tory of  Hindu  infanticide,  made  up  almost  entirely  of  copies  from 
public  records.  Its  facts  are  appalling,  and  would  be  scarcely  credible 
were  they  not  matters  of  judicial  investigation,  and  given  as  the  testi- 
mony of  many  officers  in  the  civil  service. 

Vivekananda  is  not  the  first  Hindu  who  has  appeared  on  our  plat- 
forms with  specious  denials  of  the  cruel  custom  of  female  infanticide. 
Eight  years  ago  a  Mr.  Joshee,  lecturing  in  Rochester  and  elsewhere 
before  the  Theosophic  societies,  declared  that  he"  never  heard  in  India 
the  story  of  mothers  sacrificing  their  babes  by  throwing  them  into  the 
sacred  river  to  crocodiles.  The  story  is  false!"  But  Mr.  Joshee 
added :  ^'  Barrenness  is  considered  a  reflection  on  a  woman ;  so  some 
women  vow  to  God  that  they  will  give  their  child  to  the  river.  But 
when  they  do  it,  they  place  the  child  in  a  boat,  and  it  is  always  found 
and  taken  care  of!"  In  other  words,  this  offering  of  children  is  ex- 
pected to  prove  a  pious  fraud  upon  the  simple-minded  river,  and  in  that 
expectation  lies  the  innocence  of  the  transaction.  The  truth  is  that 
Hindu  mothers  are  often  cursed  by  their  husbands  for  bearing  daugh- 
ters, and  the  despairing  murder  at  the  river's  brink  is  both  a  riddance 
of  the  innocent  occasion  of  the  cursing  and  at  the  same  time  a  votive 
offering  in  the  hope  of  having  a  son.  Among  high-caste  Hindus,  hus- 
bands compelled  their  wives  to  destroy  their  daughters  to  avoid  the 
disgrace  of  marrying  them  into  lower  ranks  or  the  great  expense  of 
suitable  dowers,  while  those  of  lower  caste  were  moved  by  poverty. 
Every  variety  of  means  was  used  in  effecting  the  murder. 

One  of  the  most  earnest  of  British  officials  in  his  efforts  to  extir- 
pate female  infanticide  even  before  the  close  of  the  last  century  was 
the  Hon.  Governor  Duncan,  British  resident  at  Benares.  His  official 
papegnoWahed  in  Moor's  history  show  that  in  one  tribe  near  Benares, 
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under  three  Raj  Kumars,  all  female  infants  were  destroyed  and  wives 
were  j^urcluised  from  oilier  tribes.  Major  Walker,  official  resident  in 
Guzerat,  in  numerous  oflieial  letters  written  in  1807,  shows  that  among 
the  Jarejahs  also  no  female  infant  was  allowed  to  live,  and  that  this 
wholesale  murder  was  justified  by  its  perpetrators  by  an  alleged  relig- 
ious Siiuction.  The  account  given  was  that  a  certain  Brahman  priest 
having  Ix'on  consulted  by  a  great  rajah  who  had  difficulty  in  finding 
proper  matches  for  his  daughters,  had  advised  their  destruction  rather 
than  com})romirie  the  sacredness  of  caste,  and  had  pledged  him  to  kill 
any  others  who  should  be  born.  The  eiTorts  of  Duncan,  Walker  and 
others  were  only  partially  successful,  though  by  quoting  the  counter- 
authority  of  an  ancient  Purana  they  obtained  written  agreements  from 
the  liaj  Kumar  and  the  Jarejahs  that  they  would  refrain  from  the 
practice. 

Hut  as  late  as  184^)  some  tribes  were  still  found  in  which  all  female 
children  were  destroyed.  The  late  John  Lawrence,  afterward  gover- 
nor general,  found  such  a  tribe  known  as  the  Bedis,  "  You  will  hardly 
believe  me,"  he  wrote  to  a  friend,  "  when  I  tell  you  that  they  publicly 
petitioned  me  for  permission  to  destroy  their  female  children,  which  it 
seems  they  had  hitherto  invariably  done,  I  sent  for  some  of  the  most 
respectable  of  them  and  set  forth  the  enormity  of  the  crime  and  our 
detestation  of  it  before  some  hundreds  of  people,  and  ended  by  telling 
them  that  the  Government  would  not  only  never  consent  to  such  a 
villanous  crime  being  perpetrated  under  its  rule,  but  that  we  should 
certainly  hang  every  man  who  was  convicted  of  such  a  murder.  In 
the  mean  time  I  have  issued  proclamations  and  letters  to  all  the  chiefs, 
in  which,  without  mentioning  the  Bedis,  I  have  denounced,  under  the 
highest  displeasure  of  Government  and  the  severest  penalties,  infanti- 
cide, suttee,  and  the  destruction  of  leprous  persons  by  burying  them 
alive  or  throwing  them  into  the  water."  (See  "Life  of  Lord 
Lawrence,"  p.  18G). 

As  showing  the  shocking  prevalence  of  such  crimes,  in  spite  of 
Government  surveillance,  Sir  John  observed  the  invariable  rule  of 
swearing  every  landholder  to  whom  leases  were  given  by  what  was 
known  as  the  Trilogue  of  the  British  Government:  "Thou  shalt  not 
burn  thy  widows;  thou  shalt  not  kill  thy  daughters;  thou  shalt  not 
bury  alive  thy  lepers."  His  biographer  states  that  "  when  the  Bedi  of 
Cona,  the  head  of  the  tribe,  and  in  fact  the  spiritual  head  of  the 
Sikh  religion,  was  warned  by  John  Lawrence  that  he  must  forbid 
infanticide  throughout  his  jagheer,  he  strove  to  evade  the  order;  and 
when,  with  his  characteristic  promptness,  Sir  John  said,  *  You  must 
do  it  or  give  up  your  lands! '  the  stiff-necked  old  priest  acquiesced 
in  the  less  of  the  two  evils  and  gave  up  his  lands."  And  yet  Vive- 
kananda  avers  that  these  customs  have  nothing  to  do  with  religion, 
and  that  "morally  India  is  head  and  shoulders  above  the  United 
States  or  any  other  country  on  the  globe." 
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In  his  philosophy  Viyekananda  is  manifestly  a  pantheist.  He  dwelt 
upon  the  infinity  of  self,  which  is  to  be  attained  by  idealizing  the 
non-self  and  losing  the  personal  individuality  in  some  vague  identi- 
fication with  the  infinite  All.  He  ridiculed,  as  many  Western  theo- 
rists do,  "  the  idea  of  a  personal  God  seated  somewhere  above  the 
universe";  and  while  he  approved  of  the  character  and  the  main 
teachings  of  Christ  (this  is  the  fashion  now  with  all  who  wish  thereby 
to  strike  the  heavier  blows  at  Christianity),  he  bitterly  assailed  the 
Golden  Eule.  "How  excessively  vulgar,"  he  said,  "is  the  Golden 
Rule!  Always  self,  always  self,  is  the  Christian's  creed.  To  do  unto 
others  as  you  would  be  done  by !  It  is  a  barbarous  and  savage  creed. 
Instead  of  the  Golden  Bule  the  Hindu  believes  in  the  doctrine  that 
all  non-self  is  good  and  all  self  bad;  and  through  this  belief  the 
attainment  of  the  individual  infinity  and  the  freedom  of  the  soul  at 
the  proper  time  will  be  fulfilled."  How  large  a  proportion  of  those 
who  have  been  so  lavish  in  their  praises  of  this  Hindu  swami  (teacher) 
are  prepared  to  abandon  a  creed  which  requires  men  to  love  God  with 
all  their  hearts  and  their  neighbors  as  themselves,  and  instead  of  it 
to  grasp  after  the  moonshine — the  infinite  emptiness  of  the  "  non-self," 
whatever  that  may  be? 

On  the  whole,  we  must  believe  that  Vivekananda  would  never  have 
presumed  to  give  these  lectures  in  England,  where  the  history  of  the 
religious  character  and  customs  of  India  have  long  been  so  well  known. 
And  it  is  a  little  humiliating  to  think  that  he  should  have  so  far  pre- 
sumed upon  the  ignorance  of  one  of  our  intelligent  communities  as 
the  reports  show  him  to  have  done  in  Detroit. 


IV.— THE    LORD'S    SUPPER  A  MYSTERY. 
By  Pbop.  Thomas  G.  Apple,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Lancasteb,  Pa. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Lord's  Supper,  as  set  forth  to  the  Corin- 
thians by  St.  Paul  (1  Cor.  xi.  26)  is  only  a  declaration  (see  Homi- 
LETio  Review  for  May,  1894).  If  it  is  only  that,  how,  then,  does  it 
differ  from  the  preaching  of  the  Word  ?  A  mere  declaration  can  be 
made  in  language  better  than  by  signs.  The  writer  in  the  Review 
says:  ^  It  is  a  proclamation  perpetually"  till  He  come.  Thai  is  all^ 
''and  he  (St.  Paul)  thinks  it  is  enough." 

Both  our  Saviour  and  St.  Paul  say  more  than  this.  Our  Lord  says, 
"  This  is  my  body."  St.  Paul  says  those  who  eat  and  drink  unworthily 
e«it  and  drink  to  their  condemnation,  "not  discerning  the  Lord's 
body."  Is  this  reference  to  the  Lord's  body  an  empty  figure  of 
speech?  Is  there  not  here  a  mystery  challenging  faith?  What  is  a 
sacrament,  according  to  the  teaching  of  the  Church  in  all  ages? 
St.  Augustine  says,  "A  sacrament  is  an  outward  sign  of  invisible  grace 
instituted    by  Christ."    With  this  definition  the  teaching  of    the 
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Church  in  all  ages  agrees.  It  is  not  only  said,  *'  Yo  do  show  forth  the 
Lord's  death  until  he  come,"  but  also  "Take,  eat:  this  is  my  body." 
A  mystery  is  a  manifestation  of  supernatural  power  or  grace  through 
a  natural  form.  In  the  I  word's  Su])per  tlic  natural  form  of  manifes- 
tation is  the  bread  and  wine.  What  is  the  supernatural?  It  is  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ.  This  means  his  glorified  humanity.  "  Ex- 
cei)t  a  man  cat  -My  lle^h  aiul  drink  Aly  blood  he  has  no  life  in  him." 
Zwingli  taught  that  the  Eucharist  is  only  an  exhibition  of  the  death 
of  Christ,  and  this  is  true  as  over  against  the  Koman  doctrine  of 
the  Mass,  according  to  which  tliero  is  a  repetition  of  the  sacriiice  on 
the  cross;  but  in  the  sacrament  of  the  lord's  Supper  there  is  also  a 
presence  of  the  mystical  body  of  Clirist,  His  glorified  humanity,  in 
which,  by  the  Holy  CJhost,  lie  is  present  with  his  people  always  to  the 
end  of  the  world.  Luther  taught  that  this  presence  is  so  tied  to  the 
elements  of  bread  and  wine  that  even  the  unbeliever  who  partakes  of 
the  outward  signs  at  the  same  time  receives  the  inward  grace. 

Calvin  taught  that  this  presence  is  a  "spiritual  real  presence," 
spiritual  as  over  against  the  corporeal  presence  of  the  Lutheran  view, 
and  real  as  over  against  the  merely  mental  or  notional  presence  in 
the  view  of  Zwingli;  aiul  the  Calvinistic  view  became  ineorjio- 
rated  in  all  the  Keformed  Confessions  of  the  Koformation  period.  It 
is  the  view  set  forth  in  the  thirty-nine  articles  of  the  Anglican 
Church,  the  Westminster  Confession  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and 
the  Heidelberg  Catechism  of  the  German  Reformed  Church.  It  is 
also  the  view  of  the  confessions  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  and, 
we  believe,  the  articles  of  the  Methodist  Church.  In  every  one  of 
these  Confessions,  and  all  other  Reformed  Confessions,  the  Lord's 
Supper  not  only  exhibits  the  de^th  of  Christ,  but  also  nourishes  the 
believer  in  partaking  also  of  his  body  and  blood.  The  Lord's  Supper, 
then,  is  a  mystery  for  faith.  To  resolve  it  into  a  mere  declaration 
addressed  to  the  senses  is  to  strip  it  of  its  real  spiritual  significance, 
and  make  it  a  mere  natural  form  to  awaken  pious  thoughts  in  refer- 
ence to  the  death  of  our  Lord;  and  this  is  to  play  into  the  hands  of 
the  rationalist,  who  allows  nothing  supernatural  in  Christianity. 


V.-LIGHT  ON  SCRIPTURAL  TEXTS  FROM  RECENT  DISCOVERIES. 
By  Wiluam  Hayes  Ward,  D.D.,  New  Yobk  City. 

TuE  RiYEns  OF  Paradise. 

The  question,  ^^AYherc  was  the  Garden  of  Eden?**  is  a  fascinating  one,  and 
equally  requires  an  answer  whether  the  second  chapter  of  Genesis  be  regarded  as 
historical,  poetical,  or  legendary.  In  any  case,  the  writer  had  in  mind  a  real 
locality,  which  he  tried  to  describe ;  and  scholars  who  treat  the  story  of  Eden  as 
a  myth  arc  equtdly  under  obligation  to  explain  what  locality  the  writer  had  in 
mind.    This  is  one  of  those  questions  which  the  monuments  have  not  yet  been 
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able  to  settle,  but  for  which  they  provide  a  great  deal  of  illustrative,  if  not  de- 
monstrative, material. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  give  a  historical  sketch  of  the  various  views  that  have 
been  propounded  as  to  the  locality  of  the  Garden  of  Eden,  some  putting  it  near 
the  north  pole,  many  more  in  America,  and  others  in  Babylonia  near  the  Persian 
Gulf.  Where  it  was,  or  was  conceived  to  be,  must  be  decided  from  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  four  rivers ;  although,  after  the  rivers  are  settled  or  conjectured,  it 
remains  to  decide  whether  their  head- waters  or  their  mouths  are  to  be  regarded  as 
making  the  "^four  heads'*  spoken  of  as  the  locality  of  the  Garden.  But  we  may, 
perhaps,  dismiss  the  conjectures  which  put  Paradise  in  America  or  at  the  north 
pole,  and  consider  the  theories  which  suppose  the  four  rivers  to  be  somewhere 
about  southern  Babylonia.  Of  these,  the  one  which  has  of  late  had  the  most 
currency  is  that  first  suggested  by  Mr.  Hopkinson,  and  later  developed  at  great 
length  by  the  younger  Delitzsch,  in  his  book,  *^  Wo  lag  das  Parodies  /  "  He  begins 
with  the  certainty  about  the  two  rivers  Euphrates  and  Tigris  (Hiddekel) ,  and 
makes  the  other  two  to  be  the  two  great  canals  of  southern  Babylonia,  the  vol- 
ume of  whose  water  was  nearly  as  great  as  that  of  the  two  main  rivers — the 
Pallakopas  Canal,  which  runs  along  under  the  Arabian  hills  west  of  the  Eu- 
phrates, being  the  Pison,  and  the  Shatt-eu-Nil,  which  runs,  or  ran,  between  and 
parallel  to  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  being  the  Gihon.  Here  are  four  very 
respectable  rivers,  and  just  in  the  right  place ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  show  that  the 
Pallakopas  ^  compasseth  the  whole  land  of  Havilah,  "  which  ought  to  be  Arabia, 
where  are  found  gold,  onyx  and  the  bdellium.  Indeed,  that  straight  canal  does 
not  compass  anything,  and  is  hardly  any  nearer  to  these  products  than  is  the  Eu- 
phrates itself.  In  the  same  way  the  Shatt-eu-Nil  cannot,  except  by  much  per- 
version of  the  natural  meaning,  be  supposed  to  '^  compass  the  whole  land  of 
Ethiopia,  "  or  Gush,  whether  Gush  be  in  Africa,  Arabia,  or  the  land  of  the  Elam- 
ite  Eassites.  There  is  no  Gush  along  the  straight  course  of  the  Shatt-eu-Nil, 
which  left  the  Euphrates  near  Babylon  and  flowed  past  NifFer,  then  near  Erech, 
until  it  again  emptied  its  diminished  stream  into  the  Euphrates  near  Ur  of  the 
Ghaldees. 

The  latest  considerable  discussion  of  the  identity  of  the  four  rivers  is  that  by 
Professor  Haupt,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  in  a  paper  read  at  the  last  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Oriental  Society.  He  supposes  the  geographical  description 
of  Eden  to  have  been  written  by  a  Palestinian  author,  at  a  time  when  it  would 
have  been  as  unreasonable  to  expect  an  accurate  geographical  description  of  a 
distant  region  as  it  would  be  to  require  the  writer  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis 
to  harmonize  his  account  of  the  creation  with  modem  geology.  Of  course  the 
Tigris  and  the  Euphrates  are  perfectly  clear.  Gihon  must  be  a  river  which  orig- 
inates near  these  and  afterwards  fiows  about  the  whole  country  of  Gush,  or 
Ethiopia.  Of  course  there  is  no  such  river ;  but  Dr.  Haupt  supposes  the  narrator 
meant  to  describe  the  imaginary  upper  course  of  the  Nile  in  the  Asiatic  region 
east  of  the  Tigris,  as  well  as  in  the  supposed  eastern  projection  of  Africa  joining 
western  Asia;  for  we  must  remember  that  the  ideas  of  the  ancients  about 
geography  were  very  vague  and  erroneous.  Alexander  the  Great  expected  to 
find  the  sources  of  the  Nile  in  India,  and  the  earliest  maps  make  another  connec- 
tion between  Asia  and  Africa  farther  south  than  the  Isthmus  of  Suez.  The  Nile 
would  theb  be  thought  of  as  rising  in  India  and  flowing  around  both  the  Arabian 
and  the  African  Ethiopia. 

The  River  Pison  is  in  the  extreme  east,  most  distant  from  the  writer,  and  so 
named  first  and  most  fully  described.  It  flows  around  Havilah  (Arabia) ,  whose 
products  are  pure  gold,  the  gum  bdellium,  and  the  ^ham  stone — translated 
onyx  in  the  English  Version,  but  really  the  pearl ;  literally,  the  **  gray  gem,  "  as 
its  Assyrian  name  indicates.  This  can  be  nothing  but  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the 
Red  Sea,  conceived  of  as  one  river  flowing  around  Arabia,  but  originating  from 
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the  same  source  as  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates.  The  Palestinian  writer  would 
have  concei%'cd  of  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Red  Sea  as  much  narrower  than 
they  really  arc.  perhaps  hardly  wider  tlian  the  narrow  branch  of  tlie  sea  where  ^ 
the  children  of  Israel  crossed.  Wc  must  remeuilier  that  the  ancients  regarded 
the  ocean  itself  as  a  not  very  wide  river,  and  sf>  drew  it  on  their  maps,  and  often 
called  the  ocean  by  the  name  of  river.  The  Assyrians  called  the  Persian  Oulf 
nCiru  vtarmtu — the  bitter,  or  salt,  river.  There  is  no  sharp  distinction  between 
river  uud  sen  in  Semitic  languages,  and  it  is  quite  a  modem  thought  to  distinguish 
dilTeR'nt  IkxHcs  of  water,  such  us  river,  llrth,  bay,  sea,  and  ocean,  and  to  draw 
them  of  their  relative  sizes  and  shapes. 

So  far  OS  the  Pison  is  concerned,  this  identification  of  Professor  Haupt  la  very 
much  the  same  as  that  of  Dr.  Tayler  Lewis,  in  his  excursus  on  the  Paradise  rivers 
in  his  translation  of  I^ange's  ""  Commentary  on  Genesis,  **  published  as  long  ago  as 
1U68.  He  placed  Eden  at  the  confluence  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphnitcs,  in  lower 
Babylonia ;  and  then,  taking  this  Mune  idea  of  the  ocean  as  a  river,  familiar  to 
every  reader  of  Ilumcr.  Pindar,  or  Stral)e,  he  supposed  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  surn)unding  Arabia  (Cush,  not  Ilavilah),  to  be  the  Gihon  ;  while  the 
Indian  Gulf  and  the  Indian  Ocean,  washing  the  shores  to  the  end  as  far  as  India, 
along  wliich  he  places  Havilah,  he  supposed  to  be  the  Pison.  It  will  be  seen  that 
he  makes  both  rivers  to  be  ocean  streams,  one  trending  eastwardly  and  the  other 
westwanily,  at  last,  from  Eden. 

It  doubtless  will  seem  very  strange  to  many  to  think  of  the  broad  ocean  as  we 
know  it  as  only  a  river.  But  we  must  get  out  of  our  modem  conceptions  to  be 
in  a  condition  to  understand  ancient  ways  of  conceiving  of  the  earth  and  the 
ocean.  In  tlie  Old  Testament  tlio  word  nafuir,  river,  is  applied  to  floods,  which 
lift  their  waves  or  voict^s ;  in  Ps.  Ixvi.  6  it  is  applied  to  the  Red  Sea ;  Jonah  says 
(ii.  4) ,  **  The  river  (translated  flood)  went  round  me,  "  referring  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean; and  in  Ps.  xxiv.  2,  or  Ezek.  xxxi.  15,  the  same  word,  ** river,  "denotes 
the  great  deep  of  chaos  on  which  the  earth  is  founded.  Equally,  rivers  like  the 
Nile  are  called  **  sea.  "  So  Homer  speaks  frequently  of  the  ocean  as  a  river,  and 
the  Greek  geognipher.  Strabe,  also  speaks  of  the  four  great  bays,  or  sinuses — the 
Caspian  and  the  Pontus  on  the  north,  and  tlie  Persian  and  the  Arabian  seas  on  the 
south — as  inlets  from  the  ocean  streams. 

For  his  view  of  the  two  puzzling  rivers  of  paradise.  Dr.  Tayler  Lewis  was  not 
at  all  indebted  to  Assyriology,  and  yet  he  anticipated  in  good  port  the  views  of 
our  ablest  American  Assyriologists  on  this  subject.  The  question  of  the  Garden 
of  Eden  is  one  which  we  can  hardly  answer  satisfactorily  until  we  shall  find  an 
elaborate  Babylonian  poem  of  the  fall  of  man,  such  as  we  have  found  of  the 
deluge.  It  is  only  in  minor  points,  such  as  those  which  are  treated  so  fully  by 
Frederick  Delitzsch  in  his  volume  cited  above  and  covered  in  part  by  Professor 
Haupt,  that  anything  can  yet  be  added  to  guide  a  conclusion  as  to  the  site  of 
Eden  or  the  identity  of  the  two  disputed  rivers,  Pison  and  Gihon. 


TiTE  mere  philanthropist  relies  on  the  emphatic  proclaiming  of  human  rights 
and  the  denunciation  of  crimes  against  them — in  a  word,  on  the  earnest  publish- 
ing of  natural  religion.  But  the  Christian  is  convinced  that  ethics  are  utterly 
unable  to  change  the  character  of  men  and  reform  society.  The  heart  and  the 
conscience  are  against  each  other,  and  the  law  cannot  recover  the  heart.  Hence 
arises  tlie  need  of  a  regenerating  power,  and  therefore  in  the  fulness  of  time  Qod 
sent  forth  His  Son. — Fisher. 


The  Reformation  placed  great  emphasis  on  individual  freedom  in  religion. 
So  flrmly  are  the  children  of  the  Reformation  convinced  that  freedom  was  then 
established  for  all  time  that  its  practice  can  now  be  omitted. 
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PBA7EB  AS  A  FAOTOB  IN  PI7BLZ0 
AFFAZBS. 

By  J.  E.  Rankin,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Pres- 
ident OP  Howard  University, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

I  exhort,  tTierefore,  that,  first  of  aU,  sup- 
plications^  pra^en,  intercesgums,  and 
giving  of  thanks  he  made  for  aU  men, 
for  kings  and  all  who  are  in  authority , 
that  toe  may  lead  peaeeaMe  lives  in  aU 
godliness  and  honesty, — 1  Tim.  ii.  1,  2. 

Men  have  usually  reyerenced  those 
whp  have  exercised  priestly  functions ; 
who  have  seemed  to  stand  between  man 
and  Qod,  between  human  life  and  the 
great  Author  of  life.  The  thought 
that  they  had  communication  with  the 
living  God,  talked  with  Him  face  to 
face,  secured  for  others  forgiveness  of 
sin,  grace  for  present  duty,  and  guid- 
ance for  the  future,  has  made  them 
objects  of  especial  regard.  3Ien  have 
consulted  them  in  their  difficulties, 
have  taken  counsel  of  them  in  their 
dangers,  and  have  been  inspired  and 
cheered  by  their  words  of  guidance. 

The  great  nations  of  antiquity  pro- 
vided for  this  priestly  function,  though 
with  many  of  them  it  was  at  the  same 
time  a  kingly  one.  This  was  the  case 
with  the  Greeks,  whose  magistrates 
were  also  priests,  and  of  whom  Max 
Mdller  says,  ''It  might  be  said  with 
just  as  much  truth  that  the  kings 
were  priests  as  that  the  priests  were 
kings.  **  Livy  tells  us  that  among  the 
early  Romans  the  care  of  sacred  things 
devolved  upon  their  kings,  and  after 
the  expulsion  of  the  kings  an  officer 
was  appointed  to  fulfil  this  function, 
who  was  called  the  king  of  sacred 
things.  In  Egypt,  the  early  kings 
were  priest- kings;  and  according  to 
Herodotus,  these  were  the  principal 
landed  proprietors,  each  temple  having 
vast  landed  estates,  while,  according 
to  more  modem  writers,  the  families  of 
priests  were  tbe  fiist^  the  highest,  and 


richest  in  that  country,  having  the  ex- 
clusive transaction  of  state  aifairs, 
and  carrying  on  the  most  profitable 
branches  of  business — being  judges, 
physicians,  architects,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  a  highly  privileged  nobility. 
Something  of  the  same  dignity  belongs 
to  the  families  of  Church  of  England 
ministers  to-day.  They  rank  with 
nobles. 

This  prepares  us  for  the  introduction 
into  early  Bible  history  of  the  same 
name  and  distinction  of  Melchizedek, 
king  of  Salem,  to  whom  even  the  great 
Hebrew  patriarch  Abraham  paid  tithes 
as  to  one  greater  than  himself,  as  to  one 
having  a  right  to  be  called  **  priest  of 
the  most  high  God. "  It  prepares  us 
also  for  the  great  leader  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel,  who,  though  leader  and 
lawgiver,  yet  often  exercised  priestly 
functions,  and  who  provided  a  perma- 
nent economy  of  priestly  offices  in  the 
Levitical  system  ;  for  it  is  as  mediator 
between  Pharaoh  and  God  that  Moses 
goes  to  Pharaoh ;  that  he  enlists  the 
children  of  Israel  in  that  exodus  of  so 
many  years'  duration  which  makes 
such  movements  as  the  **  Retreat  of  the 
Ten  Thousand  **  and  Sherman's  **  March 
to  the  Sea"  seem  like  the  work  of  a 
holiday.  He  stands  between  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  and  Ckxi  when  they  con- 
tend with  Amalek.  He  receives  from 
God's  hand  the  decalogue.  It  is  he 
who  pleads  for  their  forgiveness  when 
they  apostatize  and  make  themselves 
a  golden  calf  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Sinai ; 
so  that,  from  the  time  when  God  ap- 
pears to  him  in  the  burning  bush  to 
the  day  when  he  is  taken  up  into  a 
mountain,  shown  the  promised  land, 
and  buried  without  hands,  the  func- 
tion of  this  distinguished  man  has  been 
largely  a  priestly  one. 

Nor  is  the  Christian  economy  without 
its  priestly  function.  "I  exhort,  there- 
fore, that,  first  of  all,  supplications, 
prayers,  intercessions,  and  giving  of 
thanks  be  made  for  all  men."    It  is 
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true  there  arc  no  more  kin  ^-priests  or 
priest-kiDgs.  The  IIe1)re\v  system  of 
sacriticcs,  too.  is  superscnleil ;  nnd  the 
great  **High  Priest"  of  got)d  things  to 
come  has  entereil  into  no  earthly  holy 
or  holies,  but  has  passed  into  the 
lieavens,  where  He  ever  lives  to  inter- 
cede for  those  that  come  to  the  Father 
by  llim.  But  tlie  priestly  function  still 
ctmtinues  on  earth.  As  is  kingship  in 
a  free  land,  it  is  with  the  people.  Tlie 
Cliristian  bnitherhixxl  takes  the  bunlen 

• 

of  a  lost  world  upon  itself:  is  doing 
for  this  world  that  which  is  needful  to 
consummate  among  men  the  work  of 
the  iSaviour;  tilling  up  that  which  is 
lH.*hind  in  the  supplications,  prayers, 
intercessions,  and  thanksgivings,  neetl- 
ed  more  among  men,  ac(*onling  to  the 
exhortation  of  the  Apostle  in  the  text — 
and  this  priestly  function  in  public 
affairs  is  according  to  the  will  of  God. 

"Prayer  as  a  factor  in  public  af- 
fairs, "  this  is  my  theme. 

Let  us.  in  the  first  place,  look  a  mo- 
ment at  the  intimate  relation  between 
those  who  arc  in  places  of  civil  author- 
ity and  the  great  Ruler  of  all  the  earth. 
They  are  under-rulers,  God's  represent- 
atives in  the  management  of  nations; 
men  ordained  of  God — sometimes  given 
to  nations,  as  Saul  was,  to  chasten 
them,  but  always  standing  in  His  stead. 
This  shows  us  why  it  was  so  natural  to 
associate  the  kingly  and  priestly  oftlcc. 
It  is  a  remarkable  thing  that,  while 
the  natund  and  necessary  tendency  of 
Christianity  is  to  give  men  correct  ideas 
of  themselves  as  God's  creatures,  en- 
dowed with  certain  inalienable  rights, 
the  influence  of  the  Gospel  is,  on  the 
wliole,  conservative— restrains  men 
who  are  even  oppressed  from  actions 
which  woidd  destroy  the  fabric  of  so- 
ciety and  introduce  anarchy  itself. 
When  the  Apostle  wrote  the  wonls  of 
the  text,  Rome,  with  her  line  of  Caesars, 
was  mistress  of  the  world.  Her  em- 
perors were,  some  of  them,  the  most 
cruel,  the  most  unjust,  the  most  blood- 
thirsty creatures  who  ever  exercised 
sovereignty  over  men  or  nations.  Nero 
was  emperor  at  this  very  time.    And 


yet  the  Apostle  exhorts  converted  men 
and  women,  under  their  civil  author- 
ity, first  of  all,  chief  of  all,  to  suppli- 
cate God  in  their  behalf.  Nor  have 
Roman  emperors  been  an  exception. 
Read  "  A  Gentleman  of  France,  **  and 
see  what  things  were  then.  Take  the 
series  of  rulers  in  France,  or  even  Eng- 
land, and  how  many  of  them  have  been 
like  spoiled  children,  wholly  unworthy 
of  tlie  dignities  which  they  have  borne  : 
capricious,  irresponsible,  betrayed  by 
their  admirers  into  all  sorts  of  mistakes ; 
bringing  themselves  and  their  people 
into  false  positions,  into  bloody  wars ; 
disturbing  the  peace  of  the  world,  per- 
haps, to  please  a  wicked  woman  or  a 
wicked  man.  We  do  not  need  to  go 
back  further  than  Napoleon  III.,  a 
man  who  was  for  twenty-one  years  em- 
peror of  France ;  a  political  charlatan, 
an  adventurer,  who  stole  the  Empire 
from  tlic  people,  and  who  by  his  own 
rash  word  precipitated  a  fatuous  war 
between  France  and  Germany  in  1870, 
and.  like  his  great  uncle,  though  by  a 
series  of  defeats  instead  of  victories, 
changed  the  map  of  Europe.  And  this 
is  the  stuff  of  which  even  in  modem 
times  the  rulers  of  nations  are  some- 
times made.  We  select  our  own  chief 
executive.  And  judged  by  the  severer 
standard  of  modem  times,  when  Chris- 
tianity has  compelled  the  world  to  re- 
gard her  moral  ideals,  I  think  we  may 
claim,  on  the  whole,  to  have  furnished 
the  best  rulers  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
We  have  only  to  repeat  such  names  as 
W^ashington,  Adams,  Jefferson,  Jack- 
son, Lincoln,  Grant,  to  prove  this — sev- 
eral of  them,  indeed,  especially  W^ash- 
ington  and  Lincoln,  standing  high  apart 
in  their  fitness  for  the  high  functions 
entnisted  to  them,  and  short  as  our  na- 
tional life  has  been,  already  admitted 
into  the  circle  of  earth's  greatest  sov- 
ereigns. 

These  men,  and  men  and  women  like 
them,  have  been  in  a  high  sense  the 
servants  of  God,  as  Cyrus  was  when,  in 
prophecy,  God  calls  him  His  anointed. 
Washington  and  Lincoln  were  Ood's 
anointed.    It  must  be  so,  if  God  Is  in 
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the  affairs  of  men,  as  we  believe.  They 
have  been  providential  men,  fitted  for 
their  place  and  their  period ;  impossi- 
ble, useless,  in  any  other  emergency — 
I  mean,  except  as  common  material  in 
the  fabric  of  society.  It  was  the  feel- 
ing that  he  was  God's  instrument  that 
led  Mr.  Lincoln,  as  he  parted  with  his 
old  neighbors  in  Illinois,  to  ask  them 
to  pray  for  him.  Was  there  ever  a 
scene  more  sublime?  There  were  great 
uncertainties  before  him.  It  was  the 
hour  of  darkness.  The  nation  was  just 
going  into  the  shadows  of  those  awful 
birth -throes  from  which  she  was  to 
emerge  a  new  nation,  wholly  free. 
With  that  instinct  which  belonged  in 
part  to  the  man  and  in  part  to  the 
period,  for  the  heart- beat  of  millions 
was  with  him  in  his  anxiety,  Mr.  Lin- 
coln made  this  request.  How  like  the 
words  of  the  Apostle  in  that  old  Roman 
period,  when  Nero  was  emperor,  and 
when  ho  himself  wrote  from  a  prison, 
and  spoke  with  a  Roman  soldier  chained 
to  his  wrist :  *'  I  exhort,  therefore,  that, 
first  of  all.  supplications,  prayers,  in- 
tercessions, and  giving  of  thanks  be 
made  for  all  men,  for  kings  and  all 
who  are  in  authority.  " 

In  the  second  place,  this  intimate  re- 
lation between  ordinary  rulers  and  the 
Supreme  Ruler  of  the  earth  helps  us 
to  understand  how  they  may  be  under 
God's  guidance  as  rulers  and  not  as 
persons. 

God  employs  men  who  serve  Him 
involuntarily.  When  we  read  that  He 
^  turns  the  hearts  of  men  as  the  rivers 
of  water  are  turned,  "  this  is  the  mean- 
ing. Many  things  that  men  intend  for 
evil  God  intends  for  good.  It  is  said 
^  He  maketh  the  wrath  of  man  to  praise 
Him,  and  the  remainder  of  wrath  He 
restrains.  "  There  is  nothing  so  unlike 
Gk>d,  so  ill-suited  to  accomplish  His 
purposes,  as  the  wrath  of  man — as  two 
nations  in  bloody  warfare.  But  if  you 
look  at  the  events  which  occurred 
during  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of 
George  lU.  and  the  events  which  have 
sprung  out  of  them,  you  will  see  how 
largely  tbls  English  king  dominated 


the  future  of  the  United  States,  and 
through  the  United  States  of  the  whole 
world.  It  was  his  blundersome  man- 
agement, his  dogged  self-will,  that 
resulted  in  the  disaffection  of  the 
American  Colonies  in  the  American 
Revolution,  in  the  birth  of  the  great 
Republic  of  the  West,  henceforth  to  be 
the  typical  Government  of  all  the  world. 
George  III.  did  not  mean  it — did  not 
dream  it  as  among  the  remotest  possi- 
bilities, that  God  was  using  him  to  make 
possible  the  largest  development  of 
English  ideas  of  freedom  in  a  new 
world.  He  meant  just  the  opposite. 
Here  were  two  Georges :  George  III. , 
of  Great  Britain,  and  our  George  I. — 
with  never  a  II. — of  Virginia;  bom 
only  six  years  apart,  the  one  unfolding 
into  such  a  narrow-minded  king  as  was 
sure  to  alienate  the  American  Colonics, 
and  the  otlicr  into  such  a  general, 
statesman,  and  ruler  as  was  to  preside 
over  their  crystallizing  into  a  new  na- 
tion of  which  he  was  to  be  the  first 
president.  Doubtless  George  III. .  with 
his  self-will,  with  his  high  sense  of  the 
kingly  prerogative,  with  his  deter- 
mination to  take  his  mother's  advice, 
"  Be  a  king,  George,  "  was  just  as  nec- 
essary to  the  fulfilment  of  God's  pur- 
poses respecting  this  continent  as  the 
other  George — George  Washington — 
guided,  too,  by  his  mother,  declining 
for  his  mother's  sake  an  appointment 
in  the  British  navy,  thus  kept  for  this 
continent  and  gradually  winning  the 
confidence  and  rising  in  the  esteem  of 
his  contemporaries,  until  it  became  true 
that  he  was  "  first  in  war,  first  in  peace, 
and  first  in  the  hearts  of  his  country- 
men, "  until  finally  it  came  to  him  to  be 
the  father  of  a  nation.  English  indeed, 
but  where  English  ideas  had  a  better 
chance  than  in  England  itself.  Here 
were  two  men,  on  two  continents,  an 
ocean  between  them,  in  their  spheres, 
which  spheres  were  kingly,  guided,  the 
one  to  drive  the  Colonies  to  exaspera- 
tion, and  the  other  to  organize  them 
into  a  Republic.  One  was  as  needful 
as  the  other.  Whatever  the  decision 
as  to  the  personal  religious  character  of 
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such  a  man  as  Wasliinj^ton,  of  such  a 
man  as  Lincoln,  they  lK)th  of  them  felt 
that  they  were  Gotrs  representative 
men  ;  stoo<1  at  the  head  of  a  movement 
so  much  in  the  line  of  human  pro;^ress, 
so  harmonious  with  the  pn>gress  of 
God's  kingdom  among  men,  that  they 
did  not  hesitate  to  go  forward.  And 
God  used  JelTers4)ii  Davis  just  as  he  ha4l 
used  George  III.  They  were  both  re- 
actionists, who  could  only  ret^ird.  but 
could  not  prevent  the  ordinance  of 
God ;  steady  it,  as  it  made  its  onward 
movement. 

People  often  confound  two  things 
that  are  wholly  different.  I  open  the 
Bible,  and  I  find  in  Isaiah  this  passage, 
relating  to  Cyrus  the  Great :  **  Thus 
saith  the  Lonl  to  His  anointed,  to 
Cyrus,  whose  right  hand  I  have  holden, 
to  subdue  nations  before  him.  "  Men 
have  an  unction  from  God  to  do  things 
political.  This  Cyrus,  the  founder  of 
the  Persian  empire,  how  G(xi  sptraks  to 
him :  **  I  have  sumamed  thee,  though 
thou  hast  not  known  Me."  ''I  have 
guided  thee,  though  thou  hast  not 
known  Me.  "  This  is  political  selection. 
Tliere  are  kings  whom  God  crowned. 
This  is  an  ordination  to  sit  upon  a 
throne,  to  lead  armies,  to  conquer  na- 
tions. When,  538  years  before  Christ, 
200  years  after  these  prophecies  were  ut- 
tered, Cyrus  found  open  to  him  the  two- 
leaved  gates  of  Babylon  and  entered 
the  great  city,  he  stood  there  as  God's 
representative  to  liberate  His  captive 
people.  Cyrus  did  not  belong  to  Gixi's 
chosen  nation ;  but  God  predisposed 
him  to  the  work  of  returning  His  cap- 
tive people  to  Judea.  And  in  the  Book 
of  Ezra  we  see  that  he  recognized  it  : 
"  The  Lord  God  of  Heaven  hath  charged 
me  to  build  Him  a  house  in  Jerusalem.  " 
Doubtless  the  prophet  Daniel,  his  prime 
minister,  had  made  the  king  acquainted 
with  the  predictions  in  Isaiah.  And 
so  he  sets  himself  about  their  fulfil- 
ment, as  acting  under  God's  patronage 
and  direction,  as  he  really  was. 

In  the  thinl  place,  I  want  you  to 
notice  how  the  life  of  the  people  of  any 
nation  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  rulers  of 


that  nation.      Modem   mien  do   not 
presume  to  treat  the  common  people  aa 
did  ancient  ones ;  they  do  not  compel 
them  to  build  palaces,  bridges,  tombs, 
and    monuments    such   as    pyramids, 
without  compensation.     If  you  could 
re])eople  Nineveh  as  she  was  606  b.c., 
and  later  for  many  centuries,  towering 
in  arrogant  splendor  on  the  banks  of 
the   Tigris,  sending  forth  army  after 
anny  from  her  conquering  gates,  and 
bringing  back  host  after  host  of  cap- 
tives for  slaves,   erecting  her  palaces 
and  tem])les  at  vast  expenditure  of  time 
and  labor  and  life ;   if  you  could  bring 
back  the  period  when  Egypt  was  build- 
ing her  pyramids,  and  tlie  descendants 
of  Abniham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  and  Joseph 
were  making  their  daily  tale  of  bricks 
under  the  eye  and  lash  of  cruel  task- 
masters ;  or  even  when  King  Solomon 
was  adorning  Jerusalem  with  his  pools 
and    palaces,   it  would  disclose    how 
every  great  ruler  did  precisely  as  Sam- 
uel told  the  children  of  Israel  their  pro- 
poscHi  king  would  do:   ^'Hc  will  take 
your  sons  and  appoint  them  for  himself, 
for  his  chariots,  and  to  be  his  horse- 
men :  and  some  shall  run  before  his 
chariots ;  and  he  will  appoint  him  cap- 
tains over  thousands  and  captains  over 
fifties,  and   will  set  them  to  clear  his 
ground  and  to  reap  his  harvest,  and  to 
make  his  instruments  of  war  and  in- 
struments of  his  chariots.     And  he  wiU 
take  your  daughters  to  be  confection- 
ers, and  to  be  cooks,  and  to  be  bakers.  " 
Captives     in     war    were     invariably 
set  to  the  work  of  city  enlargement 
and  city  improvement.     The  renova- 
tion of  Nineveh  under  Sennacherib,  as 
described  by  himself,  may  well  remind 
one  of  what  Napoleon  III.  did  for  Paris. 
Yes,  and  what  Governor  Shepherd  did 
for  >yashington ;   though,   of  course, 
the  latter  changes  were  accomplished 
under  modem  conditions  and  by  mod- 
em methods.     **  Of  Nineveh,  my  royal 
city, "  writes  the  great  Assyrian  mon- 
arch, "I  greatly  enlarged  the  dwell- 
ings ;  of  its  streets,  I  renovated  the  old 
and  widened  those  that  were  too  nar^ 
row.    I  made  it  as  brilliant  as  the  snn, " 
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And  it  was  written  of  Solomon,  that 
he  "  made  silver  to  be  in  Jerusalem  as 
stones,  and  cedars  made  he  to  be  as  the 
sycamore -trees  that  are  hi  the  vale,  for 
abundance. " 

It  is  true  that  in  a  large  measure  all 
this  arbitrary  sovereignty  has  passed 
away.  But  still  the  powers  that  be 
hold  the  destiny  of  the  people  largely 
in  their  hands :  determine  whether  there 
shall  be  war  or  peace,  material  pros- 
perity or  adversity.  The  theory  of 
Christianity  is  that  government  is  for 
the  good  of  the  governed,  that  the  king 
is  on  the  throne  for  the  sake  of  the 
people.  And  thus  you  reach  the 
Apostle's  ground  for  these  prayers, 
which  are  to  be  offered  for  kings  and 
those  in  authority,  that  men  "may 
lead  peaceable  lives  in  all  godliness  and 
honesty.  **  In  that  time,  he  meant  that 
emperors  and  their  viceroys  might  be 
kept  back  from  those  conflicts  which 
seemed  so  much  to  be  according  to 
natural  usage;  indeed,  that  was  the 
great  business  of  nations.  The  second 
letter  to  Timothy  was  written  from 
Rome  when  Paul  was  brought  before 
Nero  the  second  time.  The  thunder  of 
the  Roman  legions  was  in  all  the  earth. 
Rome  was  the  great  robber- proprietor 
among  nations,  adding  house  to  house 
and  land  to  land.  Peaceable  lives  were 
almost  impossible ;  godliness  was  diffi- 
cult. 

Those  of  us  who  remember  how  it 
was  during  our  Civil  War,  recall  how 
the  subject  wholly  preoccupied  the 
public  mind ;  how  it  was  the  gpneat 
business  of  the  period ;  how  the  manu- 
facture of  munitions  of  war,  the  trans- 
portation of  troops,  the  care  of  the 
wounded,  the  burial  of  the  dead,  the 
consolation  of  the  afflicted,  the  suc- 
cesses and  reverses  of  the  arms,  were 
the  great  themes  of  public  interest.  In 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  conflict, 
the  Lord's  Day  became  as  any  other 
day,  and  the  Lord's  house  was  con- 
verted into  a  hospital.  That  kind  of 
life  which  the  Apostle  deBcribM^ 
**  quiet  and  peaceable  life*  **  In  gudi  cir* 
cumstances  was  fanpoeailde.  Tlwi 


omy  of  peace  is  one  thing,  the  economy 
of  war  a  wholly  different  one. 

There  is  not  an  emperor  on  the  throne 
to-day  who  does  not  have  the  power  to 
change  the  whole  domestic,  agricul- 
tural, economic  life  of  his  people  for  a 
half -generation.  If  such  a  ruler  lies 
sick,  apparently  near  to  death,  how 
critically  the  character  and  probable 
policy  of  his  legal  successor  is  scanned. 
This  is  why,  too,  the  utterances  of  such 
an  eccentric  ruler  as  William  II.,  of 
Germany ,  arrest  so  much  attention. 
What  does  he  mean?  Does  he  intend 
to  turn  the  wheels  of  national  progress 
backward?  To  give  emphasis  to  old- 
time  notions  of  the  royal  prerogative? 
What  will  happen,  as  to  the  peace  of 
the  world,  when  the  Czar  of  Russia 
shall  die?  How  will  the  death  of  Eng- 
land's great  queen,  Victoria,  affect  the 
welfare  of  the  nations?  These  ques- 
tions are  perfectly  natural. 

My  fourth  thought  is  this:  To 
change  the  form  of  a  government,  to 
constitute  it  a  republic,  does  not  make 
the  rulers  any  less  a  controlling  factor 
in  the  life  of  a  nation.  *'  All  in  author- 
ity" covers  presidents  and  senators, 
governors  and  lawmakers,  even  con- 
stables and  police-officers.  Think  how 
much  the  welfare  of  the  American  Re- 
public depends  upon  questions  of  pub- 
lic policy  :  say  the  tariff,  the  coinage  of 
silver,  naturalization  laws,  the  govern- 
ment of  large  cities,  the  freedom  and 
purity  of  the  ballot-box,  the  claims  of 
the  industrial  classes.  Intelligent  as  are 
the  American  people,  they  are  some- 
times misled.  Some  of  these  questions 
are  so  new,  so  comprehensive,  our  sit- 
uation as  a  nation  so  unique,  the  prox- 
imity to  other  nations  so  increased, 
that  our  people  may  easily  be  perplexed 
and  confounded  as  to  the  bearings  of 
them  upon  our  welfare.  And  the  people 
are  those  who  are  in  authority  here.  It 
is  the  people  who  cheat  themselves,  im- 
pose upon  themselves,  oppress  them- 
selves. And  it  is  for  the  American  peo- 
ple, by  Ibe  American  people,  that  sup- 
pHrmtioasL  pnyers,  intercessions,   and 
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How  far,  too,  if  prayers  were  made 
an  acknowledged  and  open  factor  in 
our  nominating  conycntions  and  na- 
tional elections;  if  we  added  to  our 
discussions  and  parades,  our  orations 
and  editorials,  this  element  of  appeal  to 
God  to  be  with  us,  as  He  was  with  our 
fathers,  to  keep  the  nation  true  to  the 
principles  of  free  goyemmcnt,  free 
from  foolish  vagaries,  free  from  the 
misguidance  of  corrupt  men ;  how  far 
this  would  go  toward  a  state  of  things 
in  which  it  would  be  easier  to  lead 
peaceable  lives,  follow  the  industries, 
develop  material  resources,  hold  on  our 
way  of  unexampled  national  progress, 
may  be  readily  seen. 

And  then,  when  you  add  the  element 
of  godliness ;  when  you  look  at  the  in- 
terests of  Christian  institutions :  insti- 
tutions of  learning,  churches,  Sunday- 
schools,  and  SCO  how  they  arc  affected, 
whether  by  national  prosperity  or  ad- 
versity, by  light  or  heavy  material  or 
industrial  burdens,  how  they  are 
weighed  down  and  hindered  by  times, 
how  they  are  blighted  by  corrupt  polit- 
ical campaigns ;  when  you  see  the  effect 
of  setting  before  the  young  men  of  a 
nation  the  successes  of  an  unscrupulous 
adventurer,  who  wins  his  way  by  un- 
dermining the  character  of  our  institu- 
tions, we  may  well  pray  for  the  nilers 
of  the  nation,  the  people,  that  they 
may  look  after  their  own  higher  inter- 
ests, and  that  of  their  children  after 
them. 

When  the  government  is  of  the 
people,  for  the  people,  and  by  the 
people;  when  the  nation's  rulers  are 
taken  from  whatever  workshop  or 
household;  when  the  young  men  in 
our  schools  and  colleges  to-day  will  to- 
morrow wear  the  ermine  of  the  judge, 
wield  the  scepter  of  logic  in  the  forum 
or  the  legislative  hall,  be  in  the  army 
or  navy,  we  ought  to  see  that,  as  never 
before  in  the  case  of  a  nation,  prayer 
to  God  for  minds  in  their  formative 
processes  is  our  only  safeguard ;  and 
that,  especially,  as  we  recognize  what 
God  has  meant  and  still  means  in  giv- 
ing this  nation  a  place  on  the  earth,  it 


becomes  us  to  be  instant  in  prayer  in  her 
behalf.  God  only  can  save  us  from 
perils  to  the  ballot,  from  the  perils  in 
the  legislative  bodies,  from  the  perils 
by  immigration.  We  must  trust  in 
Him ;  to  Ilim  we  must  pray.  "  I  ex- 
hort, therefore,  that,  first  of  all,  sup- 
plications, prayers  and  giving  of  thanks 
be  made  for  all  men,  for  kings  and  all 
who  are  in  authority,  that  we  may 
lead  peaceable  lives  in  all  godliness  and 
honesty. " 

A  SHEAF  OF  WHEAT. 

THANKSGivrNG  Sermon  bt  Rev.  Jacob 
Nomus  [Presbyterian],  TjARAmtr, 
Wyo. 

He  fiUeth  thee  with  the  finest  of  the  wheat . 

— Ps.cxlvii.  14. 
Paul  took  bread  and  gate  thanks. — Acts 

xxvii.  85. 

"  Thanksgiving  "  follows  harvest  as 
*'  the  night  the  day,  **  and  brings  in  its 
arms  a  sheaf  of  wheat.  The  procession 
of  blessings  is  so  long  that  we  cannot 
see  its  end,  but  its  beginning,  its  drum 
major,  is  a  sheaf  of  wheat.  At  a  re- 
cent celebration  it  took  hours  for  the 
thick  column  to  pass  a  certain  point. 
How  long  would  it  take  for  the  army 
of  God's  blessings  to  pass?  It  is  end- 
less, like  a  circle.  **  The  rolling  year  is 
full  of  God."  "Each  blessing  to  my 
soul  most  dear,  because  conferred  by 
Thee. "  Though  the  highly  painted 
brigade  of  ripened  fruits  is  attractive, 
the  most  beautiful  is  the  solid  gold  of 
the  sheaf  of  wheat.  Nor  in  the  long 
crowd  of  fruits — the  apple,  with  its 
thousand  uniforms ;  the  grape,  with  its 
coat  of  many  colors ;  the  thousand  va- 
rieties of  plum  and  pear  and  peach ; 
the  groves  of  orange,  of  banana,  of  fig 
— do  we  pass  by  the  gold- tinted  and 
many-ribbed  dome  of  the  pumpkin. 
Since  the  great  Angelo  selected  it  as  a 
pattern  for  the  summit  of  St.  Peter's, 
it  will  always  attract  attention,  though 
in  the  rear  of  the  long  line  of  delicious 
fniits.  No  Thanksgiving  picture  is 
complete  without  it. 
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But  the  most  worthy  to  lead  all  this 
line  is  the  golden  sheaf.  Its  pedigree 
is  unbroken,  its  wealth  boundless,  its 
benevolence  world-wide.  Every  other 
plant  which  furnishes  food  is  unfit  in 
its  natural  condition.  Every  other 
plant  needs  development.  Every  vege- 
table in  our  garden,  in  its  normal  state, 
is  worthless,  and  man  must  find  out  the 
secret  of  its  nutritious  growth.  But  it 
is  not  so  with  the  sheaf  of  wheat.  No 
doubt  the  first  man  had  it  in  its  perfect 
form.  It  stepped  on  the  planet  in  com- 
pany with  him.  It  was  made  for  him. 
Not  the  slightest  trace  of  wheat  is  seen 
in  any  of  the  strata  of  the  earth  until 
we  come  to  those  formations  contem- 
poraneous with  man.  We  give  thanks 
for  thee,  Immortal  grain  of  wheat  1 
The  grain  of  wheat  keeps  company 
with  the  grain  of  sense,  and  it  has  ever 
been  a  ministering  angel  to  the  rational 
creature.  We  see,  then,  the  aristocracy 
of  wheat.  It  has  never  been  found  in 
a  wild  state.  It  is  even  more  noble 
than  some  men.  The  gold  colored  com 
was  more  civilized  than  the  copper- 
colored  man.  It  was  once  thought 
that  com  and  wheat  were  found  grow- 
ing in  a  wild  state  in  Persia  and  Tar- 
tary,  far  from  the  influence  of  cultiva- 
tion, but  the  botanist  has  proved  this 
to  be  false.  It  was  the  golden  food 
coined  in  heaven  to  be  circulated  among 
men.  Com  has  never  been  known  as 
anything  else  than  a  cultivated  plant. 

Adam  saw  as  good  grain  as  ever 
Hllsbury  did,  and  the  warehouses  in 
David's  time  were  filled  with  the 
**  finest  of  the  wheat.  "  Wheat  grains 
have  been  found  wrapped  up  in  the 
Egyptian  mummy  case.  "The  poor 
form  of  man  lies  there  brown  and  hard, 
and  much  of  it  gone  to  pimgent  dust. 
The  lord  of  creation  has  faded  utterly ; 
but  the  handful  of  seed  has  in  it  the 
mystery  of  its  wonderful  life,  and  when 
it  is  sown,  in  due  time  the  green  blade 
pushes  up  through  the  soil,  as  it  would 
have  done  along  the  Nile  4,000  years 
ago,  and  the  plumes  of  its  knighted 
children  have  this  year  waved  upon 
millions  of  acres  in  our  fair  land.** 


We  have  been  filled  with  the  **  finest  of 
the  wheat,  "  and  like  Paul,  we  "  give 
thanks. "  *'  Charred  fragments  of  bread 
and  large  quantities  of  carbonized  bar- 
ley and  other  grain  have  been  dug  out 
from  beneath  the  alluvial  deposits  of 
the  Swiss  and  Italian  lakes,  where  the 
swampy  dwellings  of  a  singular  race 
stood,  at  the  very  least,  2,000  years 
before  the  Christian  era. "  Wheat  is 
never,  like  other  plants,  self-sown  and 
self-diffused.  Neglected  of  men,  it 
speedily  disappears  and  becomes  ex- 
tinct. All  this  suggests  its  high  origin. 
It  came  directly  from  the  hand  of  God, 
from  whom  all  blessings  flow.  The 
Greeks  and  Romans  believed  it  to  be 
the  gift  of  the  goddess  Ceres,  and 
therefore  called  all  grain  cereals,  and 
we  only  express  the  same  truth  when 
we  say  to  Him,  whom  these  pagans 
ignorantly  worshiped:  "Thou  pre- 
parest  them  com,  when  Thou  hast  so 
provided  for  it.  "  If  there  is  any  one 
thing  that  we  should  thank  God  for 
more  than  anything  else  it  is  the  grain 
of  wheat.  We  shall  see  how  many 
other  blessings  are  wrapped  up  in  that 
little  shell.  It  is  the  glad  angel  that 
has  brought  your  daily  bread  for  865 
days.  "Give  us  this  day  our  daily 
bread  ^  went  flying  up  to  hctflen,  and 
brought  back  in  its  hand  the  grain  of 
wheat.  It  flamed  up  in  summer  and 
harvest,  and  lit  the  whole  year  as  the 
new  sun  in  the  east  pours  forth  from 
its  lap  the  golden  light.  The  grain  of 
wheat  has  rung  its  little  bell  three  times 
a  day,  and  in  response  each  chair  is 
filled.  All  ages  grace  the  family  board. 
The  boy  just  home  from  school,  not 
"  whining  nor  creeping  like  a  snail "  as 
he  went  with  "  his  satchel  and  shining 
morning  face" — he  would  not  be  much 
of  a  boy  if  he  had  brought  the  clean 
face  home  again— but  with  an  appetite 
large  enough  for  a  thousand  grains  of 
wheat — a  whole  elevator.  It  was  the 
tiny  call  of  the  grain  that  broke  up  the 
school  at  noon,  its  little  hand  that  lifted 
the  gates  and  sent  the  flood  of  keen 
appetites  to  the  well-spread  store. 
By  the  side  of  the  hungry  schoolboy 
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during  the  whole  year  sat  his  fair- 
haired  little  sister,  who  never  forgot 
her  dolls.  Thej,  too,  must  have  their 
slice  of  bread.  In  the  kingly  high 
chair — for  the  weakest  in  the  family  is 
lord  of  all— sits  the  prattling  babe, 
wrestling  with  a  grain  of  wheat  in  a 
delicious  crust.  All  bend  forward,  as 
you  have  seen  the  wheat-stalks  bow  its 
heavy  head,  not  with  pride,  as  the 
Pharisee,  but  with  humble  thanks  that 
€k>d  had  so  richly  filled  its  little  gar- 
den. All  bow  the  head — even  the  doll, 
insensible  plaything,  returns  her  thanks 
— there  are  thousands  of  strong  men 
who  never  do — all  bow  the  head  in 
devout  thanks  for  **  their  daily  bread.  " 
"Every  chair  is  filled,"  did  I  say? 
What  a  blessing  I  Have  we  returned 
thanks  for  that?  Every  chair  filled? 
No;  at  the  Thanksgiving  board  one 
chair  is  draped.  The  arm  and  brain 
so  long  nourished  by  a  grain  of  wheat 
are  paralyzed  in  death.  'Tis  not  the 
same  Thanksgiving  Day  as  for  many 
years.  Or,  perhaps,  the  tendcrcst  vine 
that  graced  the  scene  a  year  ago  is  to- 
day blooming  in  heaven,  whence  it  so 
lately  came.  These,  looked  at  aright, 
are  new  links  to  bind  our  hearts  to 
Gkxl.  As  each  spring  the  little  grain 
of  wheat,  that  in  the  ground  has  died, 
rises  up  to  a  new  life,  so  a  resurrection 
morn  will  gather  all  the  scattered  and 
broken  links  and  rebind  them  together. 
But  there  is  left  one  little  girl  upon 
whose  heart  the  mother  leans. 

Every  chair  full?  Yes,  and  one  more 
baby,  too ;  and  in  some  gardens  these 
flowers  come  double.  What  a  happy 
group !  How  rich  a  place  to  sow  the 
little  grains  of  kind  words ;  and  of  the 
250,000  in  our  language,  how  many 
have  wo  goldened  o'er  with  the  rich 
husk  of  love  and  charity?  Not  only 
has  the  little  grain  brought  your  house- 
hold together  so  many  times,  but  mil- 
lions of  others.  It  is  not  only  aristo- 
cratic but  democratic.  How  many 
children's  hearts  have  been  made  light 
by  the  piece  of  bread — fresh-made, 
light-crusted,  thick  slices,  gold-plated. 
Oh,  children,  thank  God  for  the  hands 


that  can  make  good  bread;  that  can 
knead  it  and  watch  its  growth ;  that 
can  bake  it  and  paint  the  flush  upon  its 
cheek.  Were  it  not  for  them,  I  fear 
the  little  grain  would  have  lost  half  its 
value.  What  perfumes  sweeten  the 
house  like  those  of  the  new  loaf  just 
fresh  from  the  oven?  Have  you  ever 
seen  them  drawn  out  from  their  old 
brick  hiding-places,  whose  bottom  was 
80  thickly  covered  with  the  red-hot 
coals?  When  a  boy,  I  supposed  that 
into  such  were  cast  the  Hebrew  chil- 
dren. Well,  here  they  come  out  of 
the  house,  a  slice  in  each  hand,  and  the 
mouth  full  too.  Even  in  those  of  the 
big  boy,  as  well  as  in  those  of  the  tod- 
dling babe,  not  only  out  of  the  rich 
man's  mansion,  but  out  of  the  poor 
man's  cottage  as  well. 

The  grain  of  wheat  is  no  respecter  of 
persons.  There  is  no  crown  which  so 
royalizes  the  daily  board  as  the  golden 
loaf.  But  the  grain  of  wheat  forms 
the  staple  of  the  delicious  cake,  it  crusts 
our  pies,  it  dresses  our  fowls  and  fish, 
it  prepares  our  soups,  it  brings  the 
wholesome  porridge — chief  of  Scot- 
land's food.  It  not  only  dresses  our 
flesh  when  cooked,  but  it  feeds  them 
alive.  Without  the  com,  whence  the 
turkey ;  whence  the  savory  meats  with- 
out the  grains?  Remember  to-day  the 
God-sent  grasses  which  have  fed  our 
cattle  upon  a  thousand  hills.  The 
whole  cattle  industry  in  a  sense  depends 
upon  the  little  grain,  hid  away  in  many 
a  spear.  Thanks  be  to  Thee,  great 
and  kind  Giver  of  the  many  showers 
that  have  come  warm  from  Thy  up- 
turned hand,  or  been  snowed  down 
upon  mountain  top  and  there  melted  by 
the  sun  and  sent  in  many  little  streams 
down  the  rocky  sides.  Thou  hast  not 
forgotten  the  many  million  mouths  of 
grasses  and  grains  that  cried  to  Thee 
for  drink.  And  in  Thy  remembrance 
of  these.  Thou  hast  not  forgotten  the 
wider  mouths  of  Thy  children  made  in 
Thy  immortal  image. 

We  thank  God  for  our  rich  valleys 
covered  with  com,  and  for  our  moun- 
tain ranges  covered  with  flocks  and 
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herds.  It  is  largely  the  little  grain 
that  makes  our  city  prosperous  and 
happy.  Our  railroads  would  be  torn 
up  and  our  locomotives  still  in  death 
were  the  little  grain  of  wheat  to  depart. 
A  scarcity  of  these  is  sooner  felt  than 
anything  else.  No  long  trams  of  cattle, 
were  com  and  grass  to  fail ;  no  smoke 
from  our  chimneys ;  no  early  whistles, 
responded  to  by  scores  of  industrious 
workmen.  It  is  even  our  little  city*s 
hope,  set  down  as  we  are  so  far  from 
vegetation  in  the  very  lap  of  gold  and 
silver.  But  gold  and  silver  are  only 
media  of  exchange — the  com  and  wheat 
will  save  life.  But  while  the  grain  of 
wheat  suggests  the  grain  of  gold,  let 
us  thank  God  for  them  too.  What  a 
rich  land  he  has  set  us  down  in  !  We 
can  trace  so  many  of  our  personal  bless- 
ings during  the  past  year  to  the  little 
grain  of  wheat.  We  can  see  how  much 
of  the  happiness  of  our  whole  city  de- 
pends upon  it. 

This  is  a  farming  nation.  The  rich- 
est of  our  imports  come  to  us  in  return 
for  the  grain  of  wheat.  The  outgoing 
ships,  laden  with  the  prime  beef,  are 
simply  carrying  over  com  to  foreign 
ports,  exporting  it,  wrapped  up  in  the 
smooth  hide  of  the  noble  steers.  It  is 
said,  *"  If  you  wish  to  hear  the  news,  go 
away  from  home**;  and  if  you  want 
good  American  beef,  go  to  Europe.  In 
retum  for  these,  we  receive  delicious 
things  we  could  not  ourselves  raise. 
So  that  the  yellow  sheaf  not  only  fills 
our  mouths  with  its  own  food,  but  it 
brings  to  our  tables  the  nourishing  and 
delicious  fruits  of  all  climes.  It  is  the 
grain  of  wheat  that  controls  our  mar- 
kets. It  seems  as  if  yellow  was  a  royal 
color — it  paints  both  our  gold  and 
grain.  Some  have  chosen  the  ^  golden 
rod  **  as  a  national  flower,  some  the  In- 
dian com.  I  would  vote  for  the  sheaf 
of  wheat.  The  grain  of  wheat  has 
played  no  little  part  in  the  world  of  in- 
vention, making  it  possible  .to  gather 
the  fruits  from  the  boundless  acres  of 
the  Northwest,  where  the  whole  world 
turns  for  the  **  finest  of  wheat.  "  There 
is  no  more  beautiful  product  of  the  in- 


ventor's mind  than  the  reaper  and 
binder,  and  it  jumped  out  of  a  grain  of 
wheat.  But  there  is  one  thing  we  re- 
gret about  it.  It  has  destroyed  many 
a  love  story  like  that  of  Ruth  and  Boaz. 
It  has  been  so  long  since  some  of  you 
have  seen  the  old-fashioned  harvest 
field.  Let  me  hang  up  the  picture  in 
the  beautiful  words  of  Thomson : 

Soon  as  the  morning  trembles  o'er  the  sky 
And,  unperceived,  unfolds  the  spreading  da}*. 
Before  the  ripened  fields  the  reapers  stand 
In  fair  array ;  eac^  by  the  lass  he  loves. 
To  bear  the  rougher  part  and  mitigate 
By  nameless  gentle  offices  her  toil. 
At  once   they  stoop  and  swell   the  lusty 

sheaves. 
While  through  their  cheerful  band  the  rural 

talk. 
The  rural  scandal,  and  the  rural  jest 
Fly  harmless,  to  deceive  the  tedious  time 
And  steal  unfelt  the  sultry  hours  away. 

There  is  not  much  time  for  love  and 
gossip  behind  a  new  McCormick. 

Not  only  do  we  see  the  ripened  fruit 
of  the  ingenious  mind  in  the  implements 
of  the  field,  but  they  also  make  music  in 
the  vast  mills  which  grind  the  "*  finest 
of  the  wheat**  into  the  finest  fiour. 
What  once  was  done  with  hand  and 
hammer  is  now  accomplished  by  the 
most  brilliant  machinery.  And  thus 
the  grain  of  wheat  has  wrought  great 
things  in  the  field  of  mechanics.  But 
the  little  grain  says,  *'  Though  from  the 
first  I  have  been  the  friend  of  man.  I 
have  my  parasitic  enemies,  the  inimical 
smut,  the  envious  rust,  the  deadly 
worm,  and  the  Hessian  fly,  and  so  I 
knock  at  the  door  of  science  and  ask 
her  kind  aid  to  fight  these  foes,  and 
most  nobly  has  she  responded.  In  tlic 
hall  of  the  agricultural  laboratory,  the 
patient  scientist  has  found  for  me  re- 
lief."  And  so  to-day  we  thank  God 
that  science  has  been  fostered  by  our 
State,  and  that  the  little  grain  which 
has  ever  gone  with  culture  hand  in 
hand  has  at  last  reached  Wyoming; 
that  it  is  progressive ;  that  it  comes  so 
near  to  the  tables  of  our  citizens.  We 
can  bless  science  for  the  purity  and 
abundance  of  our  bread,  for  new  seas 
of  waving  grain  high  up  in  these,  our 
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proud  mountains.  This  industry  is 
now  but  an  infant,  but  in  the  swad- 
dling clothes  of  nature  and  science  wo 
look  to  SCO  it  grow.  Thus  the  little 
grain  has  always  led  the  army  of  civ- 
ilization. *'  But,  **  says  the  wheat  and 
com,  "we  have  our  worst  enemy  in 
man.  If  he  must  press  the  grape  for 
wine  to  cheer  his  heart,  he  ought  not  to 
squeeze  that  life  from  us  which  makes 
brutes  of  men. 

**  We  were  made  for  strength ;  men 
have  made  us  the  enemies  of  power. 
We  want  to  bring  happiness  to  every 
home ;  men  have  made  us  the  instru- 
ments of  misery.  We  were  made  to 
fill  the  granary ;  men  have  made  us  fill 
the  distillery.  We  were  made  for 
bread ;  men  have  converted  us  into 
beer,  and  were  it  not  for  the  beer  so 
many  would  not  be  crying  for  bread.  " 

And  so,  while  we  have  many  thanks 
to  God  for  the  divine  that  resides  in  the 
grains  of  wheat  and  rye  and  barley  and 
com,  we  grieve  to-day  that  our  land  is 
so  scourged  by  the  devils  that  dwell 
in  them,  too.  They  were  made  for  real 
value,  but  men  have  converted  them 
into  speculative,  so  that  with  the  little 
grain  much  of  our  gambling  is  carried 
on.  We  thank  God  that  our  "land 
still  wears,  **  as  Shakespeare  says,  "  the 
wheaten  garland  of  peace ; "  that  cholera 
halted  in  its  march  around  the  world  at 
our  ports;  that  our  ships  have  been 
filled,  too,  with  the  best  of  our  wheat 
for  the  starving  poor  on  Russian  soil. 
We  thank  Him  for  the  excellent  health 
of  our  city,  for  our  church  and  our 
homes.  Some  few  forms  I  miss  from 
the  congregation,  but  our  lives  have 
been  very  precious  in  God 's  sight.  But 
we  thank  God  above  all  for  that  "  bread 
of  life**  which  came  down  from  heaven. 
As  the  grain  of  wheat  nourishes  the 
body,  so  this  bread  of  heaven  saves  and 
nourishes  the  soul.  "  Thanks  be  unto 
God  for  His  unspeakable  gift.  **  And 
abundant  as  is  the  wheat  of  our  land, 
it  can  never  be  as  free  as  this  bread  of 
heaven,  which  we  can  all  receive  with- 
out money  and  without  price.  It  is 
through   Him  that  we  receive  every 


other  good  gift ;  and  the  beauty  of  it  Is, 
we  receive  it  every  day.  The  best 
thing,  then,  in  thanksgiving  is  to  have 
it  flow,  like  the  blessings,  constantly. 
We  must  not  be  like  an  intermittent 
spring,  which  discharges  itself  at  a 
single  gush  and  then  dries  up  till  the 
next  harvest. 


TEE  LESSON  OF  TEE  TBANSZT0B7. 

By  J.  D.  Wells,   D.  D.   [Presbttb- 
rian],  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

The  fashion  of  this  teorld  passeth  attay.  — 
1  Cor.  vii.  81. 

It  is  not  in  any  melancholy  mood  that 
I  place  these  words  at  the  head  of  my 
sermon.  Whatever  they  mean,  no  one 
should  be  sorry  that  he  is  passing 
through  "this  world  on  his  way  to 
heaven."  Our  Lord  came  from  heaven 
to  toil  and  suffer  a  while  in  this  world, 
and  then  went  from  it  into  heaven, 
taking  our  nature  with  Him.  How 
impressive  and  suggestive  His  words  to 
His  disciples.  "  I  came  forth  from  the 
Father  and  am  come  into  the  world ; 
again  [  leave  tlie  world  and  go  unto 
the  Father ! "  Equally  impressive  His 
words  to  His  Father :  "  As  Thou  hast 
sent  Me  into  the  world,  even  so  have  I 
also  sent  them  into  the  world !  **  So  it 
does  not  greatly  concern  us  whether  we 
stay  or  go,  or  the  world  remains  as  it 
is,  or  its  fashion  passes  away,  if  only 
the  will  of  the  Lord  is  done.  Young 
eagles  may  find  the  stirring  up  of  their 
nests,  where  the  parent  birds  have  fed 
and  nourished  them  till  they  are  fledged, 
rough  and  impleasant  for  the  time,  but 
there  is  no  other  way  to  larger  liberty 
and  the  joy  of  using  their  strength  of 
wing  in  glorious  flight.  We  need  all 
the  resources  of  grace  and  providence 
placed  at  our  disposal.  We  must  leam 
to  use  this  world  as  not  abusing  it,  and 
make  ourselves  familiar  with  the  re- 
vealed fact  that  its  fashion  and,  as  St. 
John  testifies,  the  world  itself  passeth 
away. 

The  text  has  larger  meaning  than  we 
discoYer  on  cursory  reading.    It  stands 
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as  a  reason  for  a  course  of  conduct  that 
is  not  easy  (  a  habit  of  life,  which  how- 
ever rational  and  obligatory,  will  make 
us  singular  if  we  acquire  it. 

If  "  thi#  world "  means  the  well-or- 
dered, visible  f  lobe  on  which  we  live 
a  while,  then  the  fashion  of  it  and  the 
meaning  of  its  passing  away  are  not 
hard  to  be  learned. 

But  if  it  means  the  people  themselves 
in  all  their  relations  to  the  earth,  then 
the  fashion  of  it  means  a  great  deal 
more ;  and  the  revealed  certainty  that 
it  passeth  away  has  strong  claims  upon 
our  earnest  thought. 

In  both  these  meanings  of  the  world, 
its  fashion  passeth  away,  and  we  will 
give  attention  to  them  in  their  order 
$hat  wc  may  the  more  strongly  feel  the 
force  of  the  "/tw"  connecting  it  with 
what  goes  before.  Do  so  and  so,  writes 
the  Apostle,  ^for  the  fashion  of  this 
world  passeth  away. " 

I.  "  This  world  "  is  our  earthly  dwell- 
ing-place and  the  sleeping- place  of  our 
bodies  at  death  till  the  resurrection. 

But  the  word  has  larger  meaning — 
the  material  universe,  from  its  perfect, 
orderly  arrangement,  in  contrast  with 
ck(ho».  But  in  what  sense  the  fashion 
of  it — the  entire  system  of  worlds  in 
their  relation  to  each  other — is  passing 
on  and  away,  is  largely  a  scientific 
matter,  and  I  do  not  enter  into  it. 

The  revealed  truth  is  enough  for  us : 
*' There  shall  be  a  new  heaven  and  a 
new  earth,  wherein  dwelleth  righteous- 
ness." 

We  are  most  deeply  interested  in  the 
earth  as  our  place  of  sojourn,  burial, 
and  resurrection.  Of  course  we  recog- 
nize its  small  proportions  even  among 
the  planets  of  our  solar  system,  and  its 
minuteness  among  the  worlds  of  light 
that  shine  in  our  heavens,  and,  from 
their  immeasurable  distance,  are  seen 
only  as  twinkling  stars.  But  God  chose 
it  as  the  scene  of  the  incarnation,  and 
of  redemption  for  hmnan  sinners,  by 
the  blood  of  His  dear  Son,  and  that 
makes  it  great.  ^'The  fashion  of  this 
world  **  known  to  us  as  the  earth  and 
he  globe  is  the  plan  and  arrangement 


of  its  mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal 
kingdoms.  It  "  passeth  away.  "  I  do 
not  tmderstand  by  this  that  it  is  to 
pass  away  at  some  unknown  time  in  the 
future,  but  that  it  is  now  passing  away. 
Under  the  laws  by  which  God  reveals 
His  immanence.  His  will,  and  His  ac- 
tivity in  nature,  it  is  all  the  time  chang- 
ing. Not  more  real  were  the  material 
changes  wrought  by  God*s  power  in 
the  days  or  millenniums  of  fitting  it  up 
for  man's  dwelling-place  than  are  the 
changes  now  taking  place  as  the  cen- 
turies come  and  go.  The  stratification 
of  the  earth's  crust  reveals  vast  changes 
by  fire  and  water  and  chemical  action 
that  have  already  taken  place.  The 
sapie  forces  are  active  still.  Internal 
heat  grows  perceptibly  less ;  volcanoes 
relieve  the  tremendous  pressure  within, 
and  flood  the  regions  near  them  with 
liquid  fire.  Streams  of  lava  harden 
and  convert  gardens  and  fields  into 
barren  wastes;  earthquakes  rend  the 
ground  and  rocks,  change  watercourses, 
destroy  human  abodes  and  lives,  and 
give  a  new  aspect— commonly  one  of 
desolation — to  large  sections  of  coun- 
try. Tornadoes,  fire,  and  flood  are 
mighty  forces  of  destruction.  Acting 
more  gently,  but  with  steady  and  ac- 
cumulating effect,  the  summer  rains 
and  winter  snows  and  cold  disintegrate 
hills  and  mountains  and  change  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  plains  that  lie  at  their 
feet.  The  fauna  and  flora  of  the  pres- 
ent earth  are  greatly  different  from 
those  of  many  centuries  ago.  Brutes 
of  mammoth  size,  found  m  this  and 
other  lands,  and  mines  of  coal,  bitu- 
minous and  anthracite,  the  products  of 
vast  forests,  are  silent  and  impressive 
witnesses  that  our  text  in  its  most  lim- 
ited meaning  is  true,  and  they  are  a 
prophecy  of  changes  yet  to  come.  As 
we  lie  down  and  rise  up :  as  we  set  our 
hands  to  domestic  and  other  industries ; 
as  men  go  to  their  farms  and  merchan- 
dise, to  their  high  callings  and  low 
callings,  to  their  ambitions,  and  pleas- 
ures, and  sorrows— the  very  earth  on 
which  they  dwell  is  waxing  old,  and 
the  fashion  of  it,  hi  outward  appearance 
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and  structure,  is  passing  on  and  away, 
even  as  God  has  purposed.  *'Lift  up 
your  eyes  to  the  heavens,  and  look  upon 
the  earth  beneath ;  for  the  heaven  shall 
vanish  away  like  smoke,  and  the  earth 
shall  wax  old  like  a  garment**  (Isa. 
li.  6) .  But  this  is  from  a  late  chapter 
in  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah.  Let  two 
witnesses  from  the  New  Testament 
testify :  *'  Thou,  Lord,  in  the  begin- 
ning, hast  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
earth,  and  the  heavens  are  the  works 
of  Thine  hands.  They  shall  perish, 
but  Thou  remaincst"  (Heb.  I.  10,  11). 

"  But  the  day  of  the  Lord  will  come 
as  a  thief  in  the  night,  in  which  the 
heavens  shall  pass  away  with  a  great 
noise  and  the  elements  shall  melt  with 
fervent  heat;  the  earth  also  and  the 
works  that  are  therein  shall  be  burned 
up.  "  Even  the  material  view  of  **  this 
world  "  as  the  earth,  our  present  home, 
and  the  fashion  of  it  passing  away, 
make  the  text  a  powerful  incentive  for 
obedience  to  the  fervent  exhortations 
immediately  before  it,  and  to  which  I 
must  call  your  earnest  attention  before 
I  dose. 

II.  But  "this  world"  and  "the 
fashion**  of  it  have  a  very  different 
meaning.  It  is  a  meaning  that  involves 
ourselves,  with  all  the  living,  in  our 
manifold  relations,  plans  and  employ- 
ments for  the  life  that  now  is. 

No  one  imagines  that  the  words, 
"Behold  the  Lamb  of  Qod  that  taketh 
away  the  sin  of  the  world,  **  or  the 
words,  "God  so  loved  the  world  that 
Be  gave  His  only  begotten  Son,  that 
whosoever  believeth  in  Him  should  not 
perish,  but  have  everlasting  life**;  or 
the  words,  "  If  the  world  hate  you  ye 
know  that  it  hated  Me  before  it  hated 
you** ;  or  the  words.  "He  will  reprove 
(convict)  the  world  of  sin  and  of  right- 
eousness and  of  judgment,  **  or  the 
words  of  a  dozen  other  scriptures,  in 
which  "  the  world  "  or  "  this  world  **  is 
named,  refer  to  this  earthly  dwelling- 
place  of  ours  or  to  the  material  universe. 
They  all  clearly  mean  the  people  who 
sojourn  here,  in  their  many  earthly  re- 
lations and  plain    employments.     An 


English  word  in  familiar  use  is  the 
Greek  word  oxtt^f  ^or  **  fashion,  ** 
adopted  into  our  language,  almost 
without  change,  to  witV/tiie  word 
tcheme.  It  means  a  si^^i^a  plan, 
a  design,  a  project.  W^ cannot  par- 
ticularize all  the  schemes  that  are 
limited  by  their  very  nature,  both  in 
their  formation  and  their  execution,  to 
the  earthly  life.  They  are  exclusive  of 
all  that  relate  to  the  future  life.  There 
is  not  in  them  even  a  suggestion  of 
plans  that  look  to  the  doing  of  God's 
revealed  will. 

A  passage  in  the  First  Epistle  of  John 
presents  the  contrast  between  these 
plans  that  are  so  many  bonds  to  tlie 
present  world,  and  the  plans  that  look 
beyond  and  above.  "The  world  pass- 
eth  away  and  the  lust  thereof,  but  ho 
that  doeth  the  will  of  God  abide th  for- 
ever. ** 

Every  one  who  has  the  gracious  habit 
of  obedience  to  the  revealed  will  of 
God  is  in  such  relation  to  Gkxl  in 
Christ,  tlie  King  eternal  of  the  ages, 
immortal  and  invisible,  the  only  wise 
God,  to  whom  belong  honor  and  glory 
unto  the  ages  of  the  ages— that  he 
shares  the  ages  of  the  ages  with  him. 
This  scheme  of  life,  directed  by  the 
will  of  God,  and  to  the  doing  of  His 
will,  can  no  more  pass  away  than  can 
the  throne  of  God's  mercy  and  grace 
and  power.  So  we  need  have  no  con- 
cern about  such  passing,  providing  that 
with  our  Saviour  we  can  individually 
say  to  His  Father  and  our  Father :  "  I 
delight  to  do  Thy  will,  and  Thy  law  is 
in  my  mouth.  ** 

So  we  turn  back  in  thought  to  get 
as  strong  an  impression  as  we  can  of  the 
revealed  truth  that  thefashityn,  scheme, 
plan,  desire,  purpose  of  "this  world** 
passeth  away,  is  passing  as  we  are 
gathered  here. 

It  is  a  trite  but  Scriptural  saying 
that  "  one  generation  goeth  and  another 
cometh.  **  This  general  statement  cov- 
ers the  universal  fact.  "/<  vku  ap- 
pointed unto  men  once  to  die.  **  The  fact 
of  the  dying  of  all  men  under  this  di- 
vine appointment  is  deeply  affecting 
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when  we  think  of  the  many  who  have 
gone  from  the  circles  of  our  kindred  and 
acquaintances.  We  look  beyond  this 
limited  circle,  and  we  are  startled  by 
what  our  eyes  have  seen.  All  the  ceme- 
teries on  the  outskirts  or  within  the 
limits  of  our  city,  and  all  that  are 
within  easy  reach  of  New  York  and  the 
neighboring  cities,  have  grown  to  their 
vast  proportions,  and  received  most  of 
their  silent  denizens,  since  I  came  to 
this  pulpit.  Not  a  thousand,  perhaps 
not  a  hundred,  were  sleeping  in  Green- 
wood then;  now  there  are  400,000. 
Then  there  was  not  a  grave  in  the  Ever- 
greens, and  but  few  in  Cypress  Hills ; 
now  there  are  scores  of  thousands. 

But  what  are  these  in  comparison 
with  all  the  buried  in  the  many  places 
of  the  nation  and  the  world  I  How 
suggestive  the  imcovering  of  whole 
cities  buried,  not  the  people  merely, 
but  the  very  buildings,  and  the  un- 
earthing of  the  archives  of  kingdoms 
and  dynasties  whose  people  and  rulers 
were  once  as  active  and  schemeful  as 
we  are.  And  the  antiquities  of  the  old 
world  are  hardly  more  wonderful  than 
are  those  of  our  own  new  world.  Where 
arc  the  aborigines  of  America,  North 
and  South?  We  discover  their  relig- 
ions ;  we  place  them  in  our  museums, 
and  straightway  forget  the  lesson  they 
should  teach  us.  But  the  destruction 
of  the  weak  by  the  strong  is  not  con- 
fined to  this  continent.  The  Hawaiians 
are  melting  away  before  the  represen- 
tatives of  other  nations.  The  Chinese 
seem  to  be  yielding  to  the  arms,  the 
carnage,  and  the  skill  of  the  Japanese — 
the  island  nation,  now  called  the  Eng- 
land of  the  East.  England's  queen  is 
empress  of  India.  Four-fifths  of  the 
great  continent  of  Africa  is  \mder 
European  protection.  The  fashion — 
aspect,  condition  of  that  country  and 
its  peoples  — is  passing  away  as  I  speak. 

We  speculate  about  the  lost  ten 
tribes  of  Israel.  We  cannot  recognize 
them  anywhere  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
with  so  much  certainty  as  to  say  where 
they  are.  Cities,  nations,  civilizations, 
religions  have  passed  away,  and  others 


are  passing.  The  process  continues. 
As  disciples  of  Christ  and  children  of 
God  we  are  reconciled  to  it,  because 
the  passing  means  the  coming  of  Him 
whose  kingdom  is  an  everlasting  king- 
dom, and  whose  dominion  endureth 
forever.  His  reign,  whether  on  earth 
or  in  heaven,  is  a  reign  of  righteous- 
ness. Opposition  to  the  revealed  will 
of  God,  whether  by  individuals,  fam- 
ilies, communities,  or  nations,  and  the 
immoralities  and  crimes  resulting  there- 
from, must  come  to  a  perpetual  end. 
The  exposure  of  them,  as  in  New  York 
City  now,  is  the  beginning  of  the  end 
in  that  locality,  and  hastens  it  else- 
where. Nations  that  pass  away  have 
no  resurrection,  as  nations'  schemes  of 
evil  that  fail — and  such  schemes  have 
always  the  reason  for  failure  in  them- 
selves— disappear  at  last  to  be  seen  no 
more.  ^  But  he  that  doeth  the  will  of 
God, "  the  weakest  believer,  though 
stripped  of  all  earthly  possessions  and 
passed  by  as  beneath  the  notice  of  the 
proud  and  self-sufficient,  has  a  value 
in  God's  sight  above  the  value  of  all 
the  silver  and  gold  in  the  world — liv- 
ing or  dying  is  true  of  all  things — and 
**  abideth  forever.  "  And  there  are  mil- 
lions now  living  on  the  earth  and  ma- 
king their  influence  for  good  felt  in  all 
the  earth.  The  controlling  influence  of 
Christian  nations  is  spreading.  Dur- 
ing the  century,  160,000,000  copies  and 
portions  of  the  Bible  have  been  issued  in 
320  languages,  bringing  it  within  reach 
of  nine-tenths  of  the  human  race. 

But  I  do  not  forget  that  I  am  un- 
folding the  text,  **  The  fashion  of  this 
world  passeth  away,  "  for  a  definite  and 
practical  purpose.  I  wish  to  use  it  in 
its  logical  connection.  So  the  Apostle 
used  it,  vnthout  any  exposition.  He 
left  it  bold  but  impressive  in  its  very 
boldness  and  simplicity,  to  enforce  in- 
dividual and  social  duties  of  command- 
ing importance.  And  here  they  are  in 
their  order. 

1.  "  The  time  is  short, "  very  short 
for  some  of  us;  short  at  longest  for  all 
of  us,  when  we  consider  the  eternity 
that  lies  beyond,  and  the  relation  of 
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the  short  tirao  to  the  ages  of  the  ages 
into  which  every  one  of  us  will  pass, 
prepared  or  unprepared,  saved  or  lost, 
to  live  forever  in  the  city  of  €kxi,  or  to 
live  forever  with  those  who  are  without 
the  city  because  they  cannot  enter. 

2.  ^  It  rcmaineth  that  they  that  have 
vdvcs  be  as  though  they  had  them  not.  ** 
This  is  no  counsel  for  the  social  neglect 
of  obvious  duties  in  family  relations. 
It  applies  to  wives  as  well  as  to  hus- 
bands. It  subordinates  the  most  inti- 
mate and  the  most  exacting  of  all 
eartlily  relations  to  the  service  of  Christ 
and  preparation  for  eternity.  It  may 
be  and  it  is  true  that  in  many  if  not 
most  cases,  "  he  that  is  married  careth 
for  the  things  of  the  world,  how  he 
may  please  his  wife,  ^  and  "*  she  that  is 
married  careth  for  the  tilings  of  the 
world,  how  she  may  please  her  hus- 
band. "  But,  happily,  it  is  also  true 
that  marrying  in  the  Lord,  husbands 
and  wives  dwell  together  as  heirs  of 
the  grace  of  life,  and  walking  hand  in 
hand  with  the  Lord  Uimself,  all  the 
more  safely  and  happily  walk  heaven- 
ward—not sorry  that  "the  fashion  of 
this  world  passcth  away.  " 

The  same  Apostle,  who  wrote  to  the 
Corinthian  Church  in  keeping  with 
their  surroundings  and  times,  as  just 
noted,  in  writing  to  the  Ephesians  a  few 
years  later,  used  the  relation  of  hus- 
bands and  wives— as  Old  Testament 
writers  had  done  long  before — to  illus- 
tnite  the  intimacy  and  tenderness,  the 
love  and  mutual  confidence,  between 
the  Lord  and  His  individual  disciples, 
and  also  between  Him  and  the  whole 
multitude  of  believers  in  heaven  and 
on  earth,  who  together  are  the  bride, 
the  Lamb's  wife. 

3.  "  They  that  weep  as  though  they 
wept  not.  "  This  world  has  been  called 
a  vale  of  tears.  When  we  think  of 
sin,  and  disappointments,  and  estrange- 
ments, and  toil,  and  weariness,  and 
sickness,  and  death,  what  wonder  1  The 
tears  of  Jesus  on  more  than  one  occasion 
warrant  our  tears  on  similar  occasions. 
But  God  puts  our  tears  in  His  bottle. 
He  does  not  reproach  us  for  weeping. 


As  one  whom  his  mother  comforteth, 
so  the  Lord  comforts  us.  For  the  de- 
parted who  sleep  in  Jesus  and  are  for- 
ever with  Him,  who  would  not  return 
if  they  could,  and  could  not  if  they 
would,  we  have  no  occasion  to  weep. 
They  have  passed  on  and  away  at  the 
call  of  God.  We  need  to  take  care  that 
our  tears  because  our  pleasant  homes 
are  made  desolate  do  not  become  selfish 
tears  and  unfit  us  for  the  work  of  life, 
for  then  we  have  no  consolation.  Oh, 
to  be  so  intent  on  doing  the  will  of  Him 
who  has  saved  our  departetl  kindred 
and  received  them  to  Himself,  and  is 
saving  us  and  drawing  us  heavenward 
by  heaven's  increasing  attractions,  so 
intent  on  doing  and  supporting  all  His 
holy  work  that  we  sliall  rejoice  in  the 
Lord  at  all  times,  even  with  joy  un- 
speakable and  full  of  glory !  It  is  not 
beyond  the  possibility  of  true  faith, 
even  in  the  first  years  of  its  advent  to 
our  hearts,  to  bring  us  into  such  con- 
scious and  blessed  relations  to  the  Lord 
that  we  shall  glory  in  tribulation,  and 
find  in  the  passing  of  the  fashion  of 
this  world  more  powerful  reasons  for 
weeping  as  though  we  wept  not,  when 
our  tears  are  most  profuse. 

4.  "  They  that  rejoice  as  though  they 
rejoiced  not.  "  Does  this  perplex  any 
one  after  what  has  just  been  said  about 
rejoicing  in  the  Lord  at  all  times?  The 
perplexity  ceases  the  moment  you  un- 
derstand that  the  joy  referred  to  is 
that  which  comes  from  mere  worldly 
sources :  the  joy  of  earthly  prosperity, 
of  increasing  wealth,  of  pleasurable 
sensations.  Let  such  joy  be  to  you  as 
though  you  had  it  not,  because  the  joy 
of  the  Lord  fills  all  the  higher  places 
of  your  nature,  while  you  look  and 
long  for  His  coming,  and  sing  in  the 
gladness  of  your  heart  every  day. 

5.  "And  they  that  buy  as  though 
they  possessed  not. "  Buying  under 
human  laws  rightly  puts  you  in  pos- 
session of  the  things  bought,  as  you 
stand  related  to  your  fellows  \mder  tlie 
same  law;  but  as  you  are  related  to 
Jesus,  and  the  money  with  which  you 
made  your  purchase  was  His,  and  you 
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acted  as  His  steward  in  the  money 
transaction,  if  tbere  was  a  profit  in 
the  purchase  you  have  a  larger  steward- 
ship, a  wider  opportunity  for  serving 
your  Lord  and  your  fellow  men,  and  a 
grander  opportunity  to  give  your  ac- 
count with  joy  and  not  with  grief. 
Oh.  how  much  we  have  to  learn  of  the 
blessedness  of  being  partners  of  the 
King  of  the  ages  in  establishing 
the  kingdom  of  the  ages  by  means  of 
consecrated  treasure,  as  well  as  by  the 
truth  of  the  Qospel  and  the  prayer  of 
faith  I  The  Lord  Himself  makes  us 
teachable,  and  seals  upon  our  hearts 
His  own  words :  "  It  is  more  blessed  to 
give  than  to  receive.  " 

6.  "*  And  they  that  use  the  world  as 
not  abusing  it;*^  ».«.,  not  using  it 
against  something'  in  behalf  of  which 
they  should  use  it.  as  their  own  souls, 
the  welfare  of  others,  and  above  all,  the 
will  of  Him  who  entrusts  them  with  it. 
"God  gives  us  richly  all  things  to 
enjoy.  "  It  is  His  very  nature  to  give. 
Do  you  not  sometimes  find  yourselves 
filled  with  wonder  in  remembrance  of 
what  He  has  given  you  in  the  past,  is 
giving  every  hour  and  moment,  of  ma- 
terial good  and  social  benefits,  crown- 
ing all  with  life  eternal  through  Jesus 
Christ? 

I  look  at  some  tint  of  color  on  a  tree 
of  the  woods,  or  the  leaves  upon  or  in 
a  flower  of  the  garden,  and  a  thrill  of 
pleasure  stirs  my  whole  nature.  Take 
a  wider  view  of  the  earth  and  the 
heavens,  and  you  can  neither  repress 
nor  describe  your  emotions.  Jesus 
Christ  Himself  looks  upon  the  same 
earth  and  heavens.  He  found  parables 
in  them  for  those  of  His  time  and  for 
us.  We  arc  brought  very  close  to  Him 
by  a  lily,  a  raven,  a  sparrow,  a  child. 

Human  beings  who  love  and  serve 
Him  bring  us  nearer,  because  they  are 
our  brethren  in  Him.  If  they  do  not 
love  and  serve  Him  they  bring  us  near, 
because  He  pities  them  and  would  have 
us  with  them.  If  they  never  heard  of 
Him.  and  therefore  cannot  even  think 
of  Him,  they  bring  us  near,  because 
He  commissions  us  to  make  disciples 


of  them  by  giving  them  the  Gospel, 
and  praying  that  the  spirit  of  truth  may 
show  them  their  need  of  it. 

Dear  friends,  can  you  see  the  logic 
of  the  text  in  connection  with  the  six 
particulars  just  noticed?  I  will  not 
repeat  them.  Read  them  for  your- 
selves, and  see  if  you  cannot  find  a  new 
incentive  for  regarding  them  with  sa- 
cred interest,  because  *^the  fashion  of 
this  world  passeth  away. " 

'Tis  but  a  little  while 

And  He  shall  come  again. 
Who  died  that  we  might  live,  who  lives 

That  we  with  Him  may  reign. 


LOSINa  AND  FINTZNa  OF  LIFE. 

By  Rev.  Geo.  Prazier  Milleb, 
[Protestant  Episcopal],  New 
Berne,  N.  C. 

He  thatfindeth  his  life,  shaU  lose  it ;  and 
he  that  loseth  his  life  far  My  sake,  shall 
find  it.— M&tt.  x.  89. 

Jesus  had  called  together  His  chosen 
twelve  to  send  them  into  the  various 
cities  of  Israel.  He  gave  them  many 
directions  as  to  how  they  should  behave 
themselves ;  and  in  counseling  them  in 
the  right  pursuit  of  their  own  future 
and  ultimate  happiness  and  victory  over 
the  things  of  this  world.  He  tells  them 
this  secret  of  finding  life. 

A  special  characteristic  of  one  who  is 
truly  a  follower  of  our  divine  Lord  and 
Master  is  unselfishness. 

A  natural  prompting  of  the  human 
heart  is  the  continual  close  guardiug  of 
one's  own  interests — and  that  to  the 
exclusion  or  disregard  of  those  things 
which  pertain  to  the  welfare  of  another. 

We  are  taught  that  self-preservation 
is  the  first  law  of  nature,  and  yet,  while 
that  is  a  true  law,  it  is  fundamentally 
opposed  to  the  religion  of  Christ  that 
one  should  content  himself  with  think- 
ing of  his  own,  and  cherishing,  at  the 
same  time,  no  thought  touching  the 
well-being  of  his  fellow  men. 

The  religion  of  Christ  is  one  of  revo- 
lution ;  His  coming  meant  the  change  of 
life  and  modes  of  thinking  from  what 
the  world  had  previously  known. 
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It  is  positively  contrary  to  the  will 
of  God  tliut  wc  should  confine  the  in- 
fluences, powers,  and  deeds  of  our  life 
to  that  narrow,  limited  sphere  of  being 
which  is  known  to  each  person  as  **  my- 
self. "  lie  has  not  arisen  to  any  true 
or  lofty  idea  of  life  who  has  not  en- 
deavored to  raise  himself  out  of  the 
narrow  sphere  of  self.  lie  who  does 
not  recognize  the  claim  binding  upon 
him  of  being  instrumental  in  establish- 
ing what  is  good  in  or  for  the  benefit 
of  his  neighbor,  has  not  yet  acquainted 
himself  with  a  correct  conception  of  his 
mission  in  this  life.  The  soul  of  man, 
to  fulfil  its  appointed  t.i.  k,  must  rise 
from  that  sphere  to  which  it  would  be 
apt  to  hold  itself,  luiless  guided  by  the 
light  of  God,  and  reach  far  beyond 
itself  and  live  for  those  who,  like  itself, 
are  capable  of  happiness  or  misery. 

Now,  we  are  told  directly  by  our 
Lord  tliat  what  we  conceive  to  be  the 
most  natural  course  in  the  establishment 
of  our  own  well-being  is  vitally  opposed 
to  the  true  and  only  sure  way  to  that 
end.  In  other  words,  we  are  not  alto- 
gether safe  in  following  the  instincts  of 
our  being,  and  we  are  never  safe  in 
following  them  when  the  Revelation 
of  our  God  declares  their  opposite. 
Thus,  if  the  words  of  our  Lord  had 
not  intervened,  our  own  unenlightened 
philosophy  would  have  led  us  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  that  findeth  his 
life  shall  save  it. 

And  why,  it  may  be  asked,  is  that 
not  a  fair  and  proper  deduction? 

The  answer  is  this :  The  life  is  here 
spoken  of  as  life  at  two  distinct  periods, 
and  under  diiferent  conditions.  It  is 
then  reduced  to  two  distinct  lives :  the 
life  natural,  which  is  first,  and  the  life 
spiritual,  which  is  second ;  as  we  have 
been  told  :  "  Howbeit  that  was  not  first 
which  is  spiritual,  but  that  which  is 
natural,  and  afterward  that  which  is 
spiritual. "  And  again  we  are  told : 
*"  For  the  flesh  lusteth  against  the  spirit, 
and  the  spirit  against  the  flesh;  and 
these  are  contrary,  the  one  to  the 
other. "  Now  both  the  carnal  and  the 
spiritual  life  of    man   have  i*eoeptive 


faculties.  Each  is  fully  capable  of 
growth  on  its  own  lines  and  according 
to  its  own  nature,  and  because  both 
are  properties  of  the  same  being  and 
are  contrary  each  to  the  other,  the 
nurture  of  the  one  means  the  dwarfing 
of  the  other — the  destruction  of  the  one 
is  a  necessary  implication  from  the 
strengthening  of  the  other.  Hence, 
he  who  seeks  his  present  life,  he 
whose  heart  and  mind  are  bent  upon 
the  things  of  this  life,  he  who  lives 
in  the  carnal  and  for  the  things  that 
aie  carnal,  is  cultivating  that  nature 
which  is  receptive  of  that  which  is 
eph(»mcrjil,  of  that  which  endures  but 
for  a  night.  His  power  for  seizing 
the  things  that  are  not  of  God  is 
developinl ;  his  capacity  for  appre- 
hending the  world  and  the  flesh  contin- 
ues to  increase.  While  this  faculty  is 
fed,  its  opposite,  the  faculty  which  is 
receptive  of  spiritual  powers  and  influ- 
ences, IS  neglected,  is  starved  ;  and  it 
finally  becomes  incapaciUited  for  the 
reception  of  the  things  which  its  own 
proper  nature  calls  for. 

This  truth  is  exemplified  on  all  sides. 
We  see  men  oft(?n  who  give  themselves 
up  so  unreservedly  to  the  things  of  the 
flesh  that  their  spiritual  faculties  at 
length  seem  to  become  fearfully 
blunted  ;  they  appear  to  have  no  quali- 
fication for  appreciating  the  beautiful, 
the  noble,  the  grand  in  character. 

But  what  is  the  outcome  of  all  this? 
We  reply— basing  our  reply  upon  the 
argument  of  St.  Paul  in  the  thirteenth 
chapter  of  First  Corinthians — that  the 
things  of  this  life  are  passing  away, 
and  when  they  shall  have  passed  away, 
then  they  whose  faculties  ai^  capable 
of  grasping  only  those  things  shall  in- 
deed have  all  their  faculties  intact,  but 
shall  not  possess  the  thmgs  upon  which 
those  faculties  are  able  to  feed. 

Things  are  made  to  be  in  correlation 
with  other  things  in  this  world.  The 
power  of  sight  without  the  object  of 
vision  would  be  of  no  benefit  to  the 
soul.  The  capacity  of  smell,  where 
there  is  an  absence  of  odor,  might  as 
well   be  dispensed  with  as  retained. 
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And  the  capacity  for  eating  may  be 
ever  so  great,  but  if  there  be  a  lack  of 
food,  the  whole  body  must  weaken  and 
die. 

So  it  shall  be  in  the  day  of  our  Lord, 
when  the  tables  shall  turn :  "  He  that 
findeth  his  life  shall  lose  it.  ^  He  who 
teaches  his  eye  to  lust  after  the  things 
of  the  flesh ;  he  who  allows  himself  to 
be  led  by  every  appetite  and  inordinate 
affection ;  he  who  disregards  the  well- 
being  of  others  and  puts  self  and  the 
things  of  self  always  before  his  eyes  to 
long  after  them,  shall  have  the  passion 
for  reaching  after  those  things  when  that 
which  is  spiritual  shall  appear — but 
then  the  things  of  the  flesh  shall  have 
passed  away  and  nothing  shall  be  left 
which  he  will  be  capable  of  apprehend- 


ing. 


The  spiritual  shall  then  come  into 
power,  but  the  faculties,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  their  being,  are  re- 
ceptive of  the  spiritual,  shall,  because 
of  the  cultivation  of  the  carnal  side, 
lose  their  power  of  reception.  Then 
the  truth  of  the  Lord's  words  shall  be 
discovered  to  the  soul :  *'  He  that  find- 
eth his  life  shall  lose  it.  ^ 

The  next  consideration  to  which  we 
come  is  this :  "And  he  that  loseth  his 
life  for  My  sake  shall  find  it.  " 

This  losing  of  life  is  just  the  con- 
trary of  the  finding  of  life,  which  we 
have  been  discussing.  He  that  loseth 
the  present,  lesser,  natural  life,  shall 
in  Qod*s  own  time  find  that  greater, 
spiritual  life. 

We  are  called  upon  by  St.  Paul  to 
continually  mortify  our  members  which 
are  upon  the  earth;  i.e.,  those  that 
work  to  the  pleasure  of  the  flesh.  We 
are  to  mortify  these,  because  the  things 
with  which  they  have  correspondence 
shall  not  endure ;  and  by  the  death  of 
these  members  we  feed,  we  firmly  es- 
tablish our  spiritual  faculties,  or  those 
receptive  powers  of  our  being  which 
are  capable  of  grasping  those  enduring 
virtues  which  will  transform  our  being 
into  the  likeness  of  our  Lord. 

Hence,  by  losing  our  life  is  meant 
the  laying  aside  of  those  things  which 


the  appetites  crave.  But  let  us  notice 
right  here  that  Qod  never  charges  us  to 
avoid  the  things  that  are  everlasting, 
but  only  those  whose  endurance  is  for 
a  season. 

We  are  called  upon  specially  to  deny 
ourselves  those  things  and  states  in  life 
which  seem  to  be  to  many  the  only 
sources  of  happiness. 

When  we  read  the  Book  of  Ecclesi- 
astes  we  hear  the  preacher  repeatedly 
referring  to  what  are  commonly  known 
as  life's  grandeurs  as  vanity. 

And  why  is  anything  vanity^ 

It  is  because  it  is  not  the  source  of 
what  it  is  claimed  to  be :  it  is  because 
what  is  thought  to  be  its  natural  and 
necessary  issue  is  never  begotten  there- 
of;  or  if,  perchance,  it  do  appear,  its  ap- 
pearance is  for  a  season  only,  then  van- 
ishes and  carries  its  benefits  with  it.  If, 
then,  we  would  find  our  lives,  we  must 
lose  them ;  our  selfish  aims,  our  personal 
pleasures,  the  fleshy  cravings,  must  all 
be  subdued  that  the  spirit  may  be  edi- 
fied. We  are  not  called  upon,  how- 
ever, to  banish  from  our  minds  and 
hearts  whatever  tends  to  bring  us  pleas- 
ure ;  but  whenever  our  pleasure  or  hap- 
piness necessitates  the  unhappiness  or 
discomfort  of  others,  then  are  we 
charged  to  forego  that  pleasure,  if  by 
foregoing  we  bestow  comfort  upon  him 
who  otherwise  would  have  to  endure 
pain.  This  is  what  is  meant  by  seek- 
ing not  one's  own,  but  the  things  of 
another. 

If,  then,  we  would  find  our  life,  we 
must  lose  it ;  we  must  now,  in  the  day 
when  the  things  of  the  flesh  seem  to 
demand  attention,  subject  them  to  the 
things  of  the  spirit.  While  we  are  in 
the  flesh,  we  must  live  in  the  spirit. 

Though  we  are  not  called  upon  to 
live  as  does  the  miser,  we  are  to  live  as 
does  the  prudent  man,  who  foregoes 
present  desires  for  future  needs. 

And  again :  We  are  to  lose  our  life 
for  the  sake  of  our  Lord  and  Master. 

There  may  be  and  may  have  been 
many  whose  lives  were  in  themselves 
so  fraught  with  acts  of  self-denial  as  to 
demand  the  homage  of  all  men.    And 
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while  it  is  to  be  bopcd  thut  none  were 
prompted  by  baser  motives,  yet  it  is 
possible  thut  pharisaic  love  of  display 
was  tlie  secret  of  it  all. 

So  wc  see  in  all  our  works  of  self- 
losing  a  certain  motive,  and  none  other 
miiHt  be  the  ruling  principle. 

The  thought  of  our  fellow  men,  the 
production  of  their  happiness,  the  es- 
tablishment of  their  well  being,  the 
finding  of  their  life — and  all  for  the 
sake  of  Christ — should  be  the  motive 
operating  u|)on  and  within  our  own 
lives.  If  wu  lose  our  life  for  human 
praise,  or  for  other  cxmsidenit ions  what- 
soever, saving  for  tlie  sake  of  Christ  our 
Lonl,  there  is  no  assurance  that  our  life 
shall  be  found. 

Then,  Ui  live  the  tnie  life  men  must 
liberate  themselves  from  the  narrow 
l)ouuds  of  self  and  come  in  touch  with 
that  great  circle  of  humanity  in  the 
spirit  of  sympathy  and  all  that  is  ten- 
der, sweet,  and  true,  so  as  to  identify 
themselves  with  everything  which  is  in 
the  likeness  of  their  own  spirit,  and 
bring  themselves  to  feel  that  the  needs 
of  otliers  are  their  own,  and  that  in  onler 
to  satisfy  their  needs  they  must  first 
satisfy  those  of  others. 

The  altruistic  spirit,  shown  in  our 
Lonl's  life  when  lie  emptied  Himself 
of  all  ITis  glory  and  became  man  for 
the  bestowal  of  life  upon  fallen  man, 
must  bo  the  spirit  which  is  to  chamc- 
terize  llis  followers.  How  beautiful 
is  the  life  lived  for  another's  sake! 
How  repulsive  that  which  has  no  heart 
for  anything  which  is  in  any  way  sep- 
arable from  itself  I 

And  when  one  spends  and  gives  his 
life  to  be  spent  in  behalf  of  others 
because  of  the  love  he  bears  toward  his 
divine  Master,  thrice  beautiful  is  he  I 

**I8  life  worth  livioK?"  aslrs  the  cynic  sage. 
That  haofi^s  upon  the  question,  what  is  life? 
To  breathe,  to  eat,  and  sleep,  or  vainly  strive 
With  nature's  laws  a  hopeless  war  to  wage. 
And  reap  unrest  and  pain  from  youth  to  age— 
This  is  not  life,  but  death.    lie  only  lives 
Who  from  the  heart's  full  fountain  freely 

gives. 
And  takes  as  freely,  love's  large  heritage. 
Who  saves  his  life  shall  lose  it ;  and  the  prize. 
If  gained,  is  not  worth  having.   He  who  dies 


For  Clod  and  truth  and  lost  humanity. 
Booming  delights  to  live  laborious  days. 
Shall  m-iu  not  wealth  nor  place  nor  hunuui 

praise. 
But  life,  indeed,  and  immortality. 


OEBIST'S  BECOaNZTZON  07  LZTTZiB 

DEEDS. 

By  Pkof.  W.  R.  a.  Palhsr,  D.D., 
Claflin  University,  OiiAKOEBURo, 
B.  C. 

She  hath  dotie  tthat  stie  could. — Mark 
xiv.  8. 

Lest  then.*  W  some  who  have  l>een 
backward  and  bashful  in  Christ's  ser- 
vice, because  they  could  not  do  some- 
thing great,  let  us  have  your  attention 
at  this  service  to  the  anointing  of  Jesus 
at  the  supper  in  Bethany.  Its  central 
thought — Christ's  recognition  of  little 
deeds — which  is  our  subject,  is  love, 
joy,  and  i)eace  to  the  bumble  workers 
in  the  Master's  vineyard  ;  to  those  who 
cannot,  like  vetenin  sailors,  ride  upon 
the  billowy  ocean  and  laugh  at  storms, 
but  can  help  them  launch  their  great 
ships  upon  the  deep  sea.  Unable  to 
speak  like  angels  or  preach  like  Paul, 
they  can  tell  the  love  of  Jesus  to  all 
with  whom  they  come  in  contact.  Not 
wealthy  enough  to  give  silver  and  gold, 
God  accepts  such  as  they  have :  gives 
them  glorious  opportunities  and  recog- 
nizes their  contributions,  however  va- 
ried and  humble,  to  the  conquest  of 
the  world  for  King  Emmanuel. 

Because  the  people  allowed  Him,  our 
Lord  and  Master  was  in  touch  and  sym- 
pathy with  them,  visiting,  eating,  and 
lodging  at  their  homes.  On  this  oc- 
casion, at  the  town  of  Bethany,  in  tlx 
house  of  Simon,  once  a  leper,  but  now 
healed,  with  Ltizarus,  whom  He  raised 
from  the  dead,  and  His  dis(np1es  as  fel- 
low guests,  Jesus  ate  His  last  supper  as 
man's  guest.  While  eating  and  con- 
versing,  Mary,  the  beloved  sister  of 
Martha  and  Lazarus,  entered,  with  an 
alabaster  box  of  spikenard — very  costly 
ointment— and  she  broke  the  box,  pour- 
ed the  contents  on  His  head,  anointed 
His  feet,  and  wiped  them  with  her  hair. 
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The  whole  house  was  filled  with  the 
odor  of  the  ointment.  His  disciples  be^ 
came  indignant,  saying : "  Why  was  this 
waste  of  the  ointment  made  ?  "  **  For, " 
said  Judas,  **■  it  might  have  been  sold  for 
more  than  three  hundred  pence  and 
given  to  the  poor."  The  evangelist 
says  Judas  did  not  care  for  the  poor, 
but  was  a  thief,  and  had  the  bag  and 
bore  what  was  put  therein. 

In  the  midst  of  their  murmuring  crit- 
icism and  indignation,  Jesus  spoke  on 
behalf  of  this  woman  and  her  deed, 
stiying,  "Let  her  alone;  why  trouble 
ye  her?  She  hath  wrought  a  good 
work  on  Me ;  for  ye  have  the  poor  with 
you  always,  and  whensoever  ye  will  ye 
may  do  them  good,  but  Me  ye  have  not 
always ;  she  hath  done  what  she  could ; 
she  is  come  aforehand  to  anoint  My  body 
to  the  burying.  Verily  I  say  unto 
you,  wheresoever  this  Gospel  shall  be 
preached  throughout  the  whole  world, 
this  also  that  she  hath  done  shall  be 
spoken  of,  for  a  memorial  of  her.  " 

The  deed  was  little ;  it  took  Mary  less 
time  to  do  it  than  it  did  the  disciples  to 
find  fault  with  it,  but  it  was  backed 
up  by  a  great  spirit,  making  it  ex- 
emplary for  all  ages  and  people.  It 
was  so  appreciated  by  our  Lord  that 
He  defended  it,  silencing  the  fault- 
finding disciples.  That  one  is  a  Chris- 
tian is  no  argument  that  he  will  not 
complain.  Would  that  it  were  so! 
His  history  is  that  of  human  nature 
regenerated  by  Qod's  power  and  in  His 
service.  Docs  any  one  deny  that  mur- 
muring is  a  special  peculiarity  of  some 
of  Christ's  followers?  This  class  of 
people  was  among  the  children  of 
Israel,  the  disciples,  the  early  Christian 
Church,  and  is  in  the  Church  to-day. 

The  disciples  only  seemingly  found 
fault  with  the  woman;  they  really 
found  fault  with  Christ  for  not  re- 
senting her  deed.  They  whipped 
Christ  over  the  woman's  shoulders. 
They  dared  not  call  His  judgment  in 
question,  but  turned  the  full  blast  of 
their  criticism  against  the  woman. 
Whosoever  finds  fault  with  the  Gospel 
preacher  because  a  message  pure  and 


unadulterated  coming  through  his  lips 
from  the  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of 
lords  does  not  suit  his  fancy,  whips 
God  over  the  preacher's  shoulders. 

This  woman  was  charged  by  these 
disciples  with  extravagance  in  the  ques- 
tion, "Why  was  this  waste?"  Will 
any  one  say  that  anything  is  too  pre- 
cious or  costly  to  give  to  God?  The 
law  is,.  "  Honor  the  Lord  with  thy  sub- 
stance and  with  the  first  fruits  of  all 
thine  increase. "  Too  many  give  God 
what  they  do  not  need  and  can  easily 
spare.  The  ointment's  price  was  a 
year's  earning  in  Palestine.  By  this 
fact  the  beauty  of  the  character  and 
novelty  of  the  deed  are  intensified,  as 
like  Abel,  bringing  a  sacrifice  to  Jeho- 
vah, the  firstlings  of  the  flock  and  the 
fat  thereof,  she  obtained  the  favor  of 
Christ.  What  a  blessing  it  is  that 
fault-finding  disciples  are  no  barrier  to 
the  Almighty's  smiles  I  What  a  com- 
fort to  know  that  oftentimes  our  defini- 
tion of  wastefulness  is  God's  definition 
of  true  love  I  What  a  joy  to  be  taught 
that  the  servant's  condemnation  is  the 
Master's  approbation  I 

As  a  subterfuge  for  their  fault-find- 
ing, those  disciples  said:  "It  might 
have  been  sold  and  the  money  given 
to  the  poor.  ^  Mark !  It  was  not  the 
money  from  the  sale  of  their  own  goods 
they  wanted  the  poor  to  have,  but  that 
from  the  sale  of  this  woman's  ointment. 
A  little  while  after,  Judas  sold  his  Lord 
and  Master  for  thirty  pieces  of  silver, 
and  he  was  the  very  one  who  suggested 
the  increase  of  the  collection  for  the 
poor.  Subsequent  historical  facts  war- 
rant us  in  asserting  that  Judas  Iscariot 
was  the  only  poor  man  whom  Judas 
Iscariot  intended  to  be  benefited  by  the 
money.  Even  in  this  day  men  become 
exceedingly  charitable  when  they  are 
in  positions  to  decide  as  to  the  wisest 
distribution  of  another's  money. 

Jesus  answered  this  subterfuge  by 
saying :  "  The  poor  ye  have  with  you 
always,  but  Me  ye  have  not.  This 
demonstration  of  love  for  Me  is  only 
occasional ;  the  care  of  the  poor  should 
be  habitual.  "    What  He  did  was  just 
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like  Him  :  put  her  in  the  cinlo  of  Ilis 
anointed ;  placed  the  laurel  of  His  ap- 
probation upon  her  head  ;  made  her  one 
of  His  little  ones ;  stationed  her  behind 
Him  while  He  received  her  stripes  and 
fought  her  battle;  said  to  tl»e  indig- 
nant guests,  with  fire  leaping  from  His 
eyes,  and  gestures  that  showed  how 
strongly  moved  was  His  inmost  soul, 
**  Let  her  alone.  Criticize  Me ;  become 
indignant  at  Me ;  find  fault  with  Me ; 
let  her  alone.  This  deed  of  genuine 
love  has  linked  us  together.  I  hold  her 
in  such  close,  tender,  and  altoction- 
ate  relation  that  if  you  toucli  her  you 
touch  the  apple  of  !My  eye  ;  I  am  her 
defender.  Let  her  alone. "  Beyond 
this,  Jesus  showed  His  recognition  of 
the  woman's  deed  by  commending  in- 
stead of  condemning  it,  as  His  disciples 
did.  It  was  not  the  first  time  they 
ventured  to  dictate  to  Him.  They 
did  it  in  the  case  of  the  woman  whose 
daughter  was  grievously  vexed  with  a 
devil,  and  when  pious  mothers  brought 
their  children  that  He  might  bless  them. 
In  the  former  case,  regardless  of  the 
feelings  of  His  disciples,  He  commended 
the  woman  for  her  faith  and  healed  her 
daughter ;  in  the  latter  He  encouraged 
the  mothers,  was  displeased  with  His 
disciples,  and  blessed  the  little  ones. 
She  hath  done  what  she  could.  As  far 
as  she  understands,  and  as  much  as  she 
can  do  she  has  done.  Into  this  act  she 
has  thrown  her  whole  being  and  ex- 
hausted herself.  Though  it  may  seem 
simple,  it  is  one  great  effort  on  her 
part.  She  has  used  up  her  resources ; 
no  surplus  power  remains.  None  be- 
fore or  after  could  ever  do  more.  No 
angel  in  glory  can  surpass  her,  for  none 
can  do  more  than  his  best.  This  she 
has  done.  It  cost  her  days  of  sacrifice 
and  self-denial  and  labor  to  procure 
this  ointment.  She  has  treated  me  as 
a  royal  guest  by  pouiing  oil  upon  My 
head  and  wiping  My  feet  with  her 
hi^ir,  the  glory  of  woman.  Unselfish- 
ness, hospitality,  humility,  and  lovo 
are  all  united  in  this  deed. 

Mary's  was  a  love  that  did  not  come 
too  late.    Too  often  we  wait  until  our 


frien<ls  die  Ixjfore  we  show  our  love; 
then  we  are  ready  to  say  or  do  any- 
thing in  their  behalf.  Too  often  we 
give  flowers  when  dead,  but  thorns 
when  living.  Too  often  we  give  love 
when  dead,  but  hatred  when  living. 
But  Mary  did  her  good  deed  for  Christ's 
sake  while  He  was  alive,  and  Jesus 
declared  she  had  come  and  anointed 
Him  for  the  burying.  Soon  Ho  would 
leave  Bethany,  he  l)etraye<l,  arrested, 
tried,  condenmed,  crucified,  and  buried ; 
but  this  act  of  Mary  would  perfume 
the  tomb.  No  matter  w^hat  Joseph  of 
Arimathea  and  Nicodemus  did,  no 
matter  what  the  faithful  women  in- 
tended to  do  on  Elaster  mom,  Mary 
surpassed  all  and  anoiut^Hl  her  Master 
for  the  grave.  Tlie  thought  itself  is 
sweet.  Its  fragrance  perfumes  the 
whole  world. 

These  little  deeds  of  kindness  to  our 
neighbors  and  their  children  ore  like 
Mary's  ointment.  Have  you  anything 
to  give  a  brother?  Give  it  now.  If 
you  love  a  friend,  show  it  now.  Don't 
keep  all  the  sweetness  you  can  put  into 
other  people's  lives  hermetically  sealed 
until  death,  and  then  break  the  cruse 
over  the  corpse.  It  will  but  waste  its 
sweetness.  Help  the  weak  now.  Seek 
the  wandering  now.  Comfort  the  sor- 
rowing now.  Care  for  the  sick  now. 
Give  to  the  poor  now.  Feed  the  young 
lambs  now — and  Jesus  will  commend 
you  now,  saying,  "  You  have  done  what 
you  could. " 

Finally,  Jesus  showed  His  apprecia- 
tion of  this  little  deed  by  honoring  the 
doer.  He  immortalizes  Mary  and  her 
deed  apart  from  all  other  persons  and 
deeds.  He  did  not  say  that  His  minis- 
ters shall  speak  especially  of  Peter, 
James,  or  John,  or  even  of  His  own 
mother,  Mary ;  but  He  did  say  to  His 
disciples:  "Wheresoever  this  Gospel 
shall  be  preached,  this  shall  be  men- 
tioned as  a  memorial  of  her.  ^  Nearly 
two  thousand  years  have  passed  away. 
The  scepter  of  power  has  gone  from 
nation  to  nation  and  from  people  to 
people.  Sages,  philosophers,  poets, 
orators,  warriors,  and  historians  have 
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played  their  part  in  lif e '  s  drama.  Many 
are  forgotten,  but  this  woman  and 
her  deed  live.  She  is  enshrined  in  the 
hearts  of  men,  embalmed  in  their 
thought.  She  and  her  deed  are  placed 
side  by  side  with  the  Lord's  Supper. 
He  who  said,  "*  Do  this  in  remembrance 
of  Me, "  said  "  Speak  this  in  remem- 
brance of  her. " 

It  is  hard  to  separate  our  deeds  from 
our  lives,  but  they  must  be  determined 
by  the  spirit.  Character  is  our  immor- 
tal part,  a  monument  which  will  not 
totter  before  wind  and  storm ;  neither 
can  it  be  destroyed  by  tire  or  water, 
nor  be  decayed  by  time.  Forever  will 
it  endure,  standing  the  test  when  the 
world  is  on  fire,  receiving  the  choicest 
plaudits  of  the  great  Judge.  When 
it  ceases  to  inhabit  time  it  will  claim 
eternity  for  its  permanent  abode,  and 
as  long  as  Qod  reigns  and  heaven  lasts 
good  character  will  be  praised,  honored, 
and  exalted.  Thank  God,  character 
cannot  be  monopolized.  The  poor  can 
have  it  as  well  as  the  rich,  and  when  it 
cannot  be  found  among  the  high  and 
mighty  it  often  resides  in  the  peasant's 
cottage. 

I  think  that  when  we  grasp  the  idea 
that  the  aim  of  the  Gospel  and  all  Chris- 
tian institutions  is  to  develop  the  right 
kind  of  character,  we  shall  be  stimu- 
lated to  a  more  diligent  cultivation  of 
the  same.  Little  deeds,  smiles,  wel- 
come handshakes,  bring  out  character 
more  clearly  than  great  ones.  Our 
Saviour's  life  was  made  up  of  little 
deeds,  little  words,  little  prayers,  little 
sympathies ;  so  with  His  parables :  the 
shepherd  seeking  the  one  sheep,  the 
woman  searching  for  the  one  piece  of 
silver,  the  little  leaven  working  in  the 
midst  of  the  meal,  the  joy  in  heaven 
over  the  one  sinner  that  repenteth,  the 
beautiful  benediction  pronounced  over 
the  little  faith  no  larger  than  the  mus- 
tard-seed, the  blessing  pronounced  over 
the  five  loaves  and  two  fishes,  the  care- 
ful gathering  of  the  fragments.  His 
whole  ministry,  from  stable  to  mansion, 
is  made  up  of  little  deeds:  talking 
with  one  woman  of  Samaria  at  Jacob's 


well,  telling  one  man  of  the  necessity 
of  regeneration,  shedding  a  tear  at  the 
grave  of  Lazarus,  teaching  a  little  band 
of  followers  how  to  pray,  preaching 
the  Gospel  one  Sunday  afternoon  to 
two  disciples  on  the  toqA  to  Emmaus, 
making  a  fire,  broiling  fish  that  His 
disciples  might  have  a  breakfast  after 
toiling  all  night  long,  and  commanding 
His  disciples  to  preach  of  the  woman 
who  anointed  His  head  and  wiped  His 
feet. 

May  it  not  be  that  some  of  us  do  not 
get  more  real  happiness  out  of  our 
Christian  lives  because  we  are  neglect- 
ing the  little  services  within  our  reach? 
This  woman  was  not  able  to  furnish 
the  supper,  yet  she  took  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  offered  by  the  supper 
to  render  a  very  signal  service.  So 
we,  too,  may  feed  the  hungry,  clothe 
the  naked,  visit  the  sick,  do  something. 
**"  As  we  have,  therefore,  opportunities, 
let  us  do  good  unto  all  men,  especially 
unto  those  who  are  of  the  household  of 
faith. " 

Remember  all  of  us  do  not  express 
our  love  alike,  nor  do  we  serve  in  the 
same  way.  Simon  furnished  the  sup- 
per, Lazarus  and  the  disciples  came  as 
guests.  Martha  served,  and  Mary  ex- 
pressed her  love  by  anointing  our  Lord 
as  He  sat  at  meat.  We  do  amiss  if  we 
give  up  because  we  cannot  serve  just  as 
others  do.  God's  service  does  not  ob- 
scure our  personality,  but  our  peculiar 
tendencies  have  full  play.  Some  serve 
best  in  one  way,  some  in  another.  All 
of  us  show  our  love  in  our  own  per- 
sonal, individual  way,  for  God  made 
us  to  differ. 

Service  given,  our  reward  is  certain 
and  sure.  Gk>d  takes  notice  of  us  all, 
and  many  will  be  satisfied  to  find  in 
heaven  many  a  one  poor  and  feeble 
here  high  on  the  throne  there,  having 
a  crown  begemmed  with  a  myriad  stars. 
The  world  rewards  the  generals,  for- 
getting the  privates  who  went  to  the 
front  risking  their  lives  in  defense  of 
their  country's  flag.  The  leaders  are 
famed,  the  led  forgotten.  But  God 
knows  the  spirit  of  us  all,  and  as  He 
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commended  the  poor  widow  who  cast  in 
two  mites  over  and  above  the  rich  men 
who  cast  into  the  treasury  of  their 
abundance,  so,  at  the  final  disposition 
of  rewards,  many  an  orator,  philoso- 
pher, general,  statesman,  and  scholar 
will  not  be  so  high  in  glory  as  some 
humble  Christians  who  served  Him, 
like  this  woman,  to  the  best  of  their 
ability — who  did  what  they  could. 


IS  JESUS  TSE  OHBXSTf 

CmufiTMAs  Sermon  bt  Rev.  Hollin 
R.  Marquis  [Presbyterian],   Se- 

DAMA,  Mo. 

Unto  ycu  is  bom  this  day  in  the  dty  of 
David  a  Saviour ^  which  is  Christ  the 
Lord. — Luke  ii.  11. 

The  whole  world  is  to-day  celebrating 
this  fact,  recorded  in  the  words  of  our 
text,  announced  by  the  angel  of  the 
Lord  to  the  Jewish  shepherds.  There 
is  no  positive,  reliable  testimony  that 
this  is  the  real  anniversary.  There  is 
the  strongest  evidence  by  which  any 
historic  event  is  attested  that  the  his- 
toric event  celebrated  by  this  anniver- 
sary was  a  real  fact.  The  only  ques- 
tion of  uncertainty  is  whether  this  is 
the  exact  date  or  not.  No  one  can 
prove  that  it  is ;  still  less  can  any  one 
prove  that  it  is  not.  Arguments  are 
easily  found,  based  on  circumstantial 
evidence  and  indirect  testimony,  which 
make  it  certain  that  this  is  very  near 
the  date,  and  highly  probable  that  to- 
morrow is  the  exact  date  of  the 
Saviour's  birth.  And  because  this  is 
the  best  proof  we  can  get  from  the 
most  reliable  data  at  hand,  the  whole 
Christian  world  is  coming,  more  and 
more,  to  accept  this  conclusion  and  to 
recognize  the  wisdom  of  identifying  a 
certain  observance  of  this  day  with  the 
remembrance  of  Him  who  gave  Him- 
self for  us. 

And  yet  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the 
more  general  this  custom  has  become 
the  farther  away  are  we  getting  from 
the  true  idea  in  its  observance.  The 
Fourth  of  July,  instead  of  bemg  a  day 


to  recall  worthy  deeds  and  incite  pa- 
triotism, has  come  to  be  a  day  of 
drunken  revelry  and  offensive  noise. 
So  Christmas  Day  is  fast  losing  the  fea- 
tures that  give  At  real  significance,  and 
becoming  identified  with  customs,  some 
of  which  are  dangerous,  others  a  per- 
petual burden.  It  seems  at  least  incon- 
gruous for  tlie  Uqtior  saloorts  to  celebrate 
the  anniversary  of  the  Saviour's  birth 
by  giving  free  lunches  that  day  to  snare 
men *s  souls.  Jjct  us  as  Christian  people 
accept  the  growing  tendency  to  utilize 
this  anniversary,  but  let  us  be  careful 
to  conform  to  the  ideas  it  embodies  in 
the  manner  and  matter  of  our  observ- 
ance. In  harmony  with  this  custom, 
it  seems  fitting  this  morning  to  make 
some  inquiry  into  the  fact  and  meaning 
of  His  birth. 

''Unto  you  is  bom  this  day  a  Sa- 
viour. **  I  have  spoken  of  this  as  a 
fact.  I  hope  we  may  get  the  full  sig- 
nificance of  that  word,  and  realize  the 
importance  of  the  statement.  A  fact 
is  a  thing  done.  The  word  comes  from 
the  Latin  verb,  Jacuy,  to  do.  It  differs 
from  a  reality  in  that  the  latter  simply 
testifies  to  the  being  of  a  thing,  with- 
out any  reference  to  the  way  in  which 
it  came  to  be.  A  fact  is  a  reality  that 
came  to  be  by  means  of  plan,  purpose, 
activity.  It  did  not  just  happen,  or 
grow  out  of  certain  conditions,  or  come 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  events  with- 
out any  special  productive  agency.  It 
is  a  thing  done,  and  implies  energy, 
power,  intelligence  and  purpose  on  the 
part  of  the  agent  or  doer.  The  birth 
of  Jesus  Christ  is  a  reality,  but  it  is 
mare  than  this,  it  is  a  fact — a  fact,  the 
plan,  purpose,  and  doing  of  which  are 
explained  and  attested  in  every  detail 
by  divine  revelation  and  human  wit- 
nesses. 

The  bearing  and  importance  of  this 
distinction  you  will  gather  when  you 
reflect  that  the  popular  tendency,  the 
skeptical  cant  of  to-day,  is  in  the  direc- 
tion of  ignoring  the  testimony  for  Chris- 
tianity, both  human  and  divine.  On 
the  one  hand  God's  word  is  discredited 
as  a  perfect  revelation,  and  only  such 
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portions  as  human  ratiocination  accepts 
are  taken  with  divine  authority  as  the 
guide  of  life.  On  the  other,  the  human 
witness  of  saintly  Christians  is  treated 
as  the  well-meaning  but  mistaken  ideas 
of  credulous,  weak-minded,  ignorant, 
or  unscientific  people.  Doubt  is  ex- 
tolled as  the  only  scientific  standpoint ; 
the  only  refuge  for  men  of  strong  brain 
and  giant  intellect.  And  this  species 
of  cant  is,  unhappily,  not  confined  to 
the  world  outside  of  the  Church ;  it  is 
being  accepted  largely  by  the  world  in 
the  Church.  Cant,  I  say,  and  say  it 
advisedly ;  for  I  am  far  within  the  lim- 
its of  truth  when  I  say  that  the  words 
cant  and  bigotry  and  hypocrisy  and 
unscientific  and  credulity,  which  skep- 
tics have  delighted  in  flinging  at  the 
Church,  are  more  appropriate,  more 
fitting,  more  true  of  themselves  than 
they  ever  have  been  of  the  Church, 
much  as  there  have  been  conditions  in 
the  Church  which  justified  them. 
There  is  nowhere  more  cant,  stock 
phrases,  senseless  platitudes,  and  pious 
twaddle  than  in  the  literature  and 
harangues  of  the  various  grades  of 
skeptics  in  and  out  of  the  Church. 
And,  as  I  have  said,  the  tendency  of 
this  cant  is  to  ignore  the  basis  of  fcu^t 
underlying  Christianity  and  treat  it  as 
a  theory  or  hypothesis  or  philosophy  or 
remedial  agent,  to  be  compared  with 
other  theories  and  reformatories;  the 
one  which  seems  the  best  suited  to  the 
case  to  be  adopted.  This  was  the  prac- 
tical result  of  the  famous  Parliament  of 
Religions,  whatever  its  projectors  and 
defenders  meant  it  to  be.  The  one 
great  foimdation  fact  of  Christianity 
was  ignored,  and  this  left  out  of  the 
question,  the  parliament  simply  as- 
sumed the  function  of  a  comparison  of 
the  various  isms  of  the  world,  with  ref- 
erence to  their  claims  to  popular  favor, 
and  fitness  for  certain  humanitarian 
ends.  To  reduce  Christianity  to  such 
a  test  is  simply  to  throw  away  the 
proofs  on  which  it  rests  and  dismiss 
the  greatest  mission  it  is  intended  to 
fill.  We  need  have  no  fear  for  the  re- 
sults of  such  a  comparison  fairly  con- 


ducted. It  can  want  no  better  proof 
than  a  comparison  of  its  fruits  with 
that  of  any  other  system,  in  unpreju- 
diced minds.  There  is  nothing  in  this 
world  more  scientific,  more  rational, 
than  Christianity.  Yet  with  all  this,  it 
is  not  a  subject  for  the  application  of 
the  scientific  method  or  rationalistic 
tests.  It  is  not  to  be  summoned  to  the 
bar  of  reason,  or  weighed  by  scientific 
experiments.  It  rests  on  a  historic 
basis.  It  comes  within  the  realm  of 
fact  and  is  to  rest  upon  evidence.  It 
is  either  based  on  an  event,  a  historic 
well -attested  fact,  or  it  is  a  gigantic 
fraud — immoral  because  of  its  stupen- 
dous false  assumptions.  It  asks  only 
to  be  judged  by  the  testimony  offered 
in  evidence.  The  whole  scheme  turns 
upon  the  question  of  a  historic  Christ. 
The  central  links  in  the  chain  of  evi- 
dence are  His  birth,  life,  miracles, 
death,  and  resurrection.  If  any  one  of 
these  can  be  broken,  the  scheme  fails. 
We  have  spoken  of  the  birth  of  Christ 
as  a  fact.  Is  it,  or  is  it  not?  Was 
there  1890  years  ago  a  real  Christ? 
Not  simply  a  boy  called  Jesus,  some- 
where in  Galilee,  but  a  living  Saviour, 
with  human  form  and  action  but  di- 
vine purpose  and  nature  ?  Let  us  study 
this  question  this  morning;  for  this, 
rather  than  any  scientific  experiments 
or  comparative  estimates  of  religions, 
must  determine  the  authority  of  Chris- 
tianity in  life  and  conduct.  For  our 
purpose  this  morning  imagine  yourself 
a  detective  commissioned  to  go  with 
me  and  ferret  out  a  mystery  concern- 
ing one  Jesus  and  get  all  the  facts  in 
the  case.  Wo  go  first  to  Nazareth. 
As  we  enter  the  city  we  notice  an  un- 
usually bright  little  fellow  at  play 
among  His  companions.  He  seems 
such  a  fine,  manly  fellow,  with  such 
beauty  of  face  and  physique,  that  we 
watch  Him.  Without  assuming  any 
dictatorial  air,  we  notice  that  His  play- 
mates defer  to  Him,  look  to  Him  to 
direct  and  plan  their  sports.  In  fact, 
like  many  a  boy  to-day,  he  is  a  leader 
among  His  playmates.  "  Who  is  that 
bright  lad  yonder?"  you  inquire  of  a 
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passerby.  '^  Oh  I  that  i»  Jesus,  the  son 
of  Joseph  and  Mary, "  is  the  reply. 
We  have  only  imagined  ourselves  de- 
tectives, but  til  is  is  a  real  scene  which 
we  might  have  looked  upon  had  we 
lived  then.  We  thank  the  stranger, 
and  inquire  where  Joseph  lives.  Get- 
ting the  direction,  we  pass  on  up  the 
street  to  a  plain  little  house  and  call 
upon  a  modest  Jewish  matron.  We 
make  known  our  business,  and  ask  her 
for  some  statements  concerning  Ilis 
birtl).  She  tells  us  He  was  not  bom 
here ;  that  they  were  away  on  a  trip  to 
pay  their  taxes,  and  at  a  little  town 
called  Bethlehem.  Jesus  was  bom. 
You  glean  many  other  facts  from  her 
which  gives  you  a  clue  for  further  in- 
vestigation. You  are  about  to  take 
your  leave,  when  she  remarks :  **  The 
most  wonderful  story  about  the  Boy 
was  told  mo  by  an  angel,  before  I  was 
married.  Qabriel  came  to  me  one  day 
and  said.  '  Hail,  thou  that  art  highly  fa- 
vored ;  the  Lord  is  with  thee.  Blessed 
art  thou  among  women  ...  for  thou 
hast  found  favor  with  Qod.  And  be- 
hold, thou  Shalt  .  .  .  bring  forth  a 
son,  and  shalt  call  His  name  Jesus. 
He  shall  be  great,  and  shall  be  called 
the  Sou  of  the  Highest ;  and  the  Ijord 
God  shall  give  unto  Him  the  throne  of 
His  father  David,  and  He  shall  reign 
over  the  house  of  Jacob  forever,  and 
of  His  kingdom  there  shall  be  no  end. ' 
And  when  I  questioned  him  he  replied 
that  God  would  be  the  father  of  my 
Boy.  That  Boy  is  the  one  you  saw 
playing  out  there.  Isn*t  it  strange, 
wonderful?  Moreover,  when  I  went 
up  into  the  hill  country  of  Judea  to 
visit  my  cousin  Elizabeth,  she  met  me 
with  the  exclamation  :  '  Blessed  art  thou 
among  women  .  .  .  whence  is  this  to 
me,  that  the  mother  of  my  Lord  should 
come  to  me?'  I  don't  understand  it 
at  all ;  but  Jesus  is  a  wonderful  Boy. 
Joseph  is  down  at  the  carpenter-shop 
on  the  next  street.  You  had  better 
see  him.  "  So  we  pass  on  down  to  the 
shop  and  state  our  business.  "  Yes,  " 
he  remarks  as  he  lays  aside  his  plane, 
**  these  things  that  ]yiary  has  told  you 


are  true.  Tliere  is  a  great  future  be- 
fore that  Boy."  **Is  He  your  child, 
Joseph  ?  "  you  ask.  **  No.  He  is  God '  s 
child.  Yes,  an  angel  came  to  me  when 
I  was  puzzled  to  know  what  my  duty 
was,  and  said  to  me:  'Joseph,  thou 
son  of  David,  fear  not  to  take  unto  thee 
Mary  thy  wife ;  for  that  which  is  be- 
gotten is  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  And  she 
sliall  bring  forth  a  Son,  and  thou  shalt 
call  His  name  Jesus ;  for  He  shall  save 
His  people  from  their  sins.'  And  I 
remember  that  Isaiah  said,  'Behold,  a 
virgin  shall  .  .  .  bear  a  Son,  and  His 
name  shall  be  called  Emmanuel.  God 
with  us.*  "  "This  must  be  the  Boy 
to  whom  Isaiah  referred?"  "Yes.  that 
little  fellow  you  saw  is  Jesus.  He 
was  bom  ten  years  ago  to-morrow,  in 
Bethlehem,  where  wo  had  gone  to  be 
taxed  according  to  Ca»ar's  decree. " 
**  Arc  there  any  others  who  know  the 
circumstances  of  His  birth?"  I  ask. 
**  Yes,  "  he  replies.  **  There  was  a  whole 
crowd  of  people  there,  some  of  them 
our  neighbors  going  down  to  be  taxed. 
There  were  some  shepherds  also,  and 
some  strangers  from  the  East,  who  took 
special  interest  in  the  event.  " 

We  bid  good -by  to  Joseph,  take 
another  look  at  the  Boy  as  we  pass  out 
of  the  city,  and  pass  from  Nazareth  to 
Bethlehem  in  search  of  evidence.  We 
find  the  hotel  proprietor  and  learn  from 
him  that  all  he  knows  about  the  matter 
is  that  his  house  was  so  full  he  had  to 
turn  a  great  many  people  away,  and  he 
heard  that  among  these  was  a  family 
to  whom  was  bom  a  Son,  about  whom 
tliere  was  a  great  deal  of  excitement 
and  many  wonderful  stories.  The 
stable,  he  tells  us,  is  that  stone  build- 
ing over  by  the  large  stone  mansion, 
where  the  Prince  of  the  House  of  Judah 
lives.  We  pass  over  to  the  stable  and 
find  a  clean,  nicely-kept  bam,  such  as 
the  wealthy  of  to-day  have,  only  ruder 
in  its  architecture,  buj;  cleanlier  than 
many  hovels  of  the  poor  are  to-day. 
The  Phrygian  slave  at  work  there  asks 
us  if  we  have  come  to  see  where  Jesus 
was  bora.  He  points  us  to  the  manger 
where  this  family  found  a  resting-place. 
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**  But  how  did  it  come  that  they  slept 
there?"  you  ask.  **  Why,  "  he  replies, 
**  there  were  such  crowds  here  at  that 
time  that  the  hotels  and  many  private 
houses  were  crowded  full,  and  my 
master  opened  up  all  the  rooms  he  had 
in  the  mansion  to  accommodate  them, 
and  yet  there  were  such  crowds  that 
had  no  place  to  sleep,  and  my  master 
has  such  a  big,  kind  heart,  and  this 
place  he  always  kept  clean,  so  he  told 
me  to  spread  nice,  fresh  hay  all  over 
the  floor  and  let  them  come  in  here,  as 
many  as  could  find  room.  For  several 
nights  the  bam  was  just  crowded. 
And  one  night  a  Boy  was  bom  and 
they  made  so  much  fuss  over  Him,  and 
so  many  have  come  to  see  the  place,  that 
I  have  put  up  this  board  to  mark  the 
place  where  He  was  born.  But  hero 
comes  my  master,  the  Prince. "  We 
salute  him  and  state  the  object  of  our 
visit.  "  Yes, "  he  says,  '  this  is  the 
place  where  Jesus  was  born.  His 
parents  were  Joseph  and  Mary.  I 
leamed  afterward  that  Joseph  was  a 
distant  relative  of  mine.  They  live  up 
at  Nazareth,  and  came  here  to  be  en- 
rolled for  taxation. "  "  But  you  say 
Joseph  was  His  father.  How  about 
these  statements  Joseph  and  Mary  make 
about  visits  from  angels,  etc.  ?"  I  ask. 
**  Well,  "  he  replies,  "  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  talk  about  that,  and  there  were 
some  shepherds  who  live  over  on  yon- 
der hill  who  claim  to  have  seen  and 
heard  wonderful  things.  And  some 
strangers  from  the  East,  who,  by  the 
way,  came  back  yesterday  to  revisit  the 
scene,  told  us  of  strange  prophecies, 
and  many  of  us  thought  maybe  He 
was  the  Messiah  we  are  expecting. 
But  the  circumstances  forbid  the  idea. 
Besides,  ten  years  have  passed  since 
then,  and  we  have  given  up  that  ex- 
planation. These  people  were  filled 
with  some  strange  illusion.  ** 

We  thank  him  and  reply:  "There 
seems  no  doubt  that  Jesus  was  born 
iiere,  but  that  is  of  no  importance  to 
us ;  there  is  plenty  evidence  of  that. 
What  we  want  to  know  is  about  those 
statements  concerning  the  origin  and 


nature  of  the  Boy.  "  **  Well,  "  he  re- 
plies, "I  don't  take  any  stock  in  those 
things.  You  had  better  go  and  see 
these  strangers  and  my  neighbors,  the 
shepherds.  But  first,  let  me  tell  you 
about  what  Herod  did.  When  the 
wise  men  from  the  East  came  and  in- 
quired, *  Where  is  He  that  is  bom 
King  of  the  Jews? '  .  .  .  Herod  .  .  . 
was  troubled  and  asked  of  the  chief 
priests  and  scribes  .  .  .  where  Christ 
should  be  bom.  When  they  told  him 
here  in  Bethlehem,  he  sent  the  wise 
men  here.  And  when  they  failed  to 
report  to  him  he  was  afraid  their  saying 
was  true,  and  was  very  mad.  And  so, 
in  order  to  put  away  a  possible  rival, 
he  sent  men  down  here  with  orders  to 
slay  all  the  children  in  Bethlehem 
under  two  years  old,  the  time  when  the 
wise  men  first  saw  the  star  which  led 
them  here.  That  was  a  sad,  cruel  day 
in  Bethlehem.  In  every  family,  nearly, 
one  child  was  killed ;  my  own  little  boy 
among  them.  Over  at  the  receipt  of 
customs  you  will  see  a  copy  of  the  ofll- 
cial  warrant  and  a  list  of  the  children 
that  were  killed  on  account  of  it.  But 
Jesus  they  did  not  get,  because  His 
parents  had  taken  Him  home ;  and  as 
soon  as  they  heard  what  Herod  had 
done  here,  they  took  Him  to  Egypt 
and  stayed  there  until  Herod  died.  You 
will  find  a  record  of  these  facts  in  the 
archives  of  the  king's  office  in  Jerusa- 
lem." 

Again  thanking  the  prince,  we  leave 
him  and  go  over  to  the  shepherds'  tent. 
They  are  out  in  the  open  plain  about 
a  mile  from  town,  just  as  they  were  ten 
years  ago,  preparing  for  their  night 
vigil  to  protect  the  sheep.  You  ask  if 
they  are  the  men  who  first  saw  Jesus 
when  He  was  born.  They  reply  in  the 
afflnnative.  "Tell  us  all  about  it?" 
you  ask.  "  Well,  it  was  just  ten  years 
ago  last  night, "  one  of  them  replies, 
"  we  were  out  here  with  our  flock,  and 
Pharcs  and  Mordecai,  who  have  died 
since,  were  with  us.  Along  in  the 
night  there  was  a  wonderful  light  all 
over  the  sky,  and  an  angel  came  down 
through  the  brightness.      And  when 
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we  were  so  frightened  we  did  not  know 
what  to  make  of  it,  he  spoke  to  us 
thus:  'Fear  not;  for,  behold,  I  bring 
you  good  tidings  of  great  Joy,  which 
shall  be  to  all  people.  For  unto  you 
is  bom  this  day  in  the  city  of  David  a 
Saviour,  which  is  Christ  the  Lord. 
And  this  shall  be  a  sign  unto  you :  Ye 
shall  Und  the  babe  wrapped  in  swad- 
dling clothes,  lying  in  a  manger, '  and 
while  we  were  looking  up  at  him,  the 
air  became  filled  with  angels,  and  as 
soon  as  he  had  finished  speaking  they 
burst  forth  witli  a  beautiful  anthem,  the 
words  of  which  were,  'Glory  to  €rod 
in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace, 
good  will  toward  men.*  So  we  left 
our  sheep  here  and  ran  into  Bethlehem, 
and  went  around  from  house  to  house. 
But  the  only  place  we  found  a  new- 
bom  child  was  in  the  stable  of  the 
Prince  of  Judah,  where  was  a  babe 
they  called  Jesus.  They  say  He  lives 
up  at  Nazareth  with  Joseph  and  Mary, 
His  mother. " 

We  leave  them  and  go  back  to  the 
hotel.  We  inquire  for  the  strangers 
from  the  East.  "  What  do  you  know 
about  a  Boy  named  Jesus  who  was 
bom  here  some  years  ago?**  I  ask  one 
of  them.  He  replies:  "Some  eleven 
years  ago  there  appeared  to  us  in  the 
East  a  new  star  very  bright  it  was 
and  peculiar  in  shape.  We  studied  it, 
but  could  not  make  it  fit  in  our  classifi- 
cation of  stars  anywhere.  While  we 
were  puzzling  our  brains  over  this  new 
star  a  vision  appeared  to  each  of  us, 
and  an  angel  said  :  '  This  is  the  star  of 
the  King  of  the  Jews,  which  is  come 
of  the  house  of  David,  and  all  men 
shall  worship  Him,  and  He  shall  rule 
over  all  the  world. '  So,  when  we  had 
compared  our  visions  and  found  them 
all  alike,  we  started  out  for  Jerusalem 
to  find  Him.  King  Herod  had  not 
heard  anything  about  it,  but  he  had 
his  scribes  look  in  their  sacred  books, 
and  they  found  it  was  prophesied  there 
that  such  a  Kiug  should  be  bom  in 
Bethlehem.  When  we  left  the  palace, 
to  our  surprise,  we  saw  the  same  star 
again  which  we  had  seen  in  the  East, 


and  it  went  before  us  till  we  came  to 
Bethlehem.  There  it  stood,  directly 
over  the  stable  where  Jesus  was  bom. 
We  went  in,  found  Him,  worshiped 
Him,  and  gave  offerings  to  Him.  That 
was  Just  ten  years  ago.  Yesterday  we 
returned  to  worship  Him  and  offer  our 
gifts  again,  but  they  tell  us  He  is  up 
at  Nazareth  now.  **  We  tell  them  that 
we  saw  the  Lad  yesterday  at  Nazareth, 
and  after  gaining  more  corroborative 
evidence  about  the  birth  of  Jesus  from 
other  citizens  of  Bethlehem,  we  pass  on 
in  our  quest  of  evidence  to  Jerusalem. 
Here  we  go  directly  to  the  palace.  We 
find  the  record  of  the  visit  of  the  wise 
men.  Note  the  date — Just  one  day  be- 
fore the  birth  of  Jesus.  We  read  the 
decree  for  the  slaying  of  Bethlehem's 
children,  and  the  report  of  the  officers 
who  executed  the  king's  command. 
We  see  the  report  of  the  officer  sent  to 
investigate  the  rumor  that  Jesus  es- 
caped and  was  at  Nazareth,  in  which 
he  afiirms  that  it  is  true  and  that  His 
parents  have  fled  to  Egypt  for  safety. 
We  then  go  over  to  the  court  of  the 
Roman  govemor.  We  read  there  the 
decree  of  taxation  which  called  the 
people  of  Bethlehem,  and  find  that  it 
was  carried  into  effect  Just  ten  years 
before,  when  Cyrenius  was  govemor 
of  Syria. 

Next  we  go  over  to  the  temple.  Here 
we  find  from  the  records  of  the  priest's 
office  that  ten  years  ago,  Just  eight 
days  later  than  this,  Mary  and  Joseph 
came  with  a  child,  named  Jesus  in  the 
circumcision  record,  and  that  Mary 
offered  the  usual  sacrifice  of  ransom 
for  a  first-born  child,  the  particular 
sacrifice  required  of  parents  in  poor  or 
moderate  circumstances.  Seeing  the 
particular  record  we  have  called  for, 
the  attending  priest  asks  if  we  know 
anything  about  that  Boy.  We  reply, 
"  We  saw  Him  yesterday,  and  we  want 
to  find  out  if  He  is  the  Christ. "  "  Well, 
I  don't  know,  "  the  scribe  replies,  "  but 
when  they  brought  Him  up  here  ten 
years  ago,  when  I  made  this  record, 
there  was  a  good  old  prophet,  called 
Simeon,  who  had  for  years  been  wait- 
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ing  around  the  temple  ezpecting  to  see 
the  promised  Messiah  before  he  died. 
And  as  soon  as  the  babe  Jesus  was 
brought  in  here  Simeon  took  Him  up 
in  his  arms  and  blessed  God,  and  said  : 
*Lord,  now  lettest  Thou  Thy  servant 
depart  in  peace,  according  to  Thy 
word :  For  mine  eyes  have  seen  Thy 
salvation,  which  Thou  hast  prepared 
before  the  face  of  all  people.  A  light 
to  lighten  the  Gentiles,  and  the  glory 
of  Thy  people,  Israel.  *  And  just  as  he 
had  finished  speaking,  a  good  old 
mother  in  Israel,  the  Prophetess  Anna, 
who  was  over  one  hundred  years  old, 
came  in,  and  seeing  Jesus,  she  thanked 
the  Lord  that  she  had  seen  the  Babe, 
and  told  all  who  were  here  that  this 
was  the  one  to  whom  they  had  been 
looking  for  the  redemption  of  Israel.  " 
And  so  we  come  back  from  our  mission 
as  detectives  to  make  our  report  to  you. 
We  tell  you  that  these  things  that  I 
have  related  are  the  facts  we  have  dis- 
covered concerning  Jesus,  and  they 
determine  with  undoubted  testimony 
two  things :  That  Jesus,  son  of  Mary, 
was  born  in  a  manger  at  Bethlehem, 
1898  years  ago,  and  that  this  same 
Jesus  is  the  Messiah,  the  Christ,  which 
was  promised  to  the, world  as  a  Sa- 
viour. The  identity  is  clearly  proved. 
We  have  read  nothing  into  the  history 
which  is  essential  to  our  case.  The 
evidence  is  so  full,  so  complete,  so  di- 
rect, that  it  could  not  be  impeached  as 
testimony  in  any  court  of  law.  No 
human  court  would  hesitate  upon  this 
proof  of  identity  to  award  to  Jesus, 
son  of  Mary,  any  property  the  title  to 
which  was  vested  in  the  Messiah  of 
Old  Testament  prophecy,  or  the  Christ 
of  New  Testament  history.  The  cen- 
tral link  in  our  Gospel  plan  is  unbroken. 
We  have  a  historic  Christ  on  which 
to  found  our  Christian  theology.  The 
Christ  we  worship  is  a  recUity,  The 
events  of  his  human  existence  &Te  facts, 
or,  at  least.  His  birth  is  a  fact,  the 
only  one  we  have  tried  to  investigate 
this  morning.  Let  us  rest  our  faith 
here.  Let  us  not  be  drawn  aside  by 
the  cool  assumptions  of  sneering  in- 


fidels, the  absurd  claims  of  deluded 
votaries  of  other  faiths,  or  the  uncalled- 
for  concessions  of  misguided  or  doubt- 
ing Christians.  It  makes  no  difference 
to  us  how  much  good  there  may  be 
found  in  Mohammedanism ;  how  much 
spirit-ecstasy  may  be  furnished  by 
Buddhism ;  how  much  intellectual  in- 
toxication may  be  had  from  thcosophy, 
nor  how  much  likeness  to  Christianity 
is  found  in  the  Brahma  Soma].  It  is 
not  whether  there  is  less  or  more  in  this 
or  that.  The  subject  is  one  not  to  be 
settled  by  comparisons,  or  averages,  or 
adaptation  to  popular  favor.  These 
are  useful  considerations  for  certain 
purposes,  but  they  cannot  settle  for  us 
the  question  of  our  relation  to  Christ. 
It  is  not,  what  think  ye  of  Christ?  How 
does  He  compare  with  Confucius,  or 
Mohammed,  or  Buddha,  or  Joseph 
Smith?  It  is,  what  think  ye  of  Christ? 
Whose  son  is  He?  Was  Christ  bom 
as  His  disciples  claim  Him  to  be?  Is 
Jesus  the  Babe  of  Bethlehem,  Christ 
the  Messiah?  Have  we  a  divine  origin, 
a  divine  foundation,  a  divine  authority 
for  Christianity?  And  this  proved,  can 
these  other  isms  furnish  equal  claims 
for  consideration?  Can  they  show  di- 
vine authority  and  source  also?  With 
the  latter  we  need  not  concern  our- 
selves. It  is  theirs  to  furnish  the  evi- 
dence. The  burden  of  proof  lies  with 
them.  Our  duty  is  simply  to  show 
that  we  have  in  Jesus  Christ  a  divine 
source  for  our  Gospel,  a  divine  founda- 
tion of  hope.  With  this  we  rest  our 
case.  And  we  submit  to  you  that  we 
have  established,  by  undoubted  proof, 
the  fact  announced  in  our  text :  **  Unto 
you  is  bom  this  day  in  the  city  of 
David  a  Saviour,  which  is  Christ  the 
Lord. "  And  to-day,  as  we  approach 
the  probable  anniversary  of  His  birth, 
let  us  join  with  the  angels  in  singing 
the  grand  choms,  "Glory  to  God  in 
the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace,  good 
will  toward  men. " 


Doubts,  like  griefs,  are  often  out- 
grown by  experience,  when  reasoning 
cannot  demonstrate  them  away. 
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OHBXSTXAS  JOT. 

Bt  Dr.  Harold  Stein  [Lutheran], 
bishof  of  fuenen,  denmark. 

And  it  came  to  pass  in  those  days,  that 
there  toent  out  a  decree  from  Ocesar 
Augustus,  that  all  the  toorld  should  be 
taxed,  etc. — Luke  ii.  1-14. 

The  Christmas  season  is  a  time  of 
joy  and  rejoicing,  and  this  with  the 
best  of  reason  and  right.  Yet  is  all 
Christmas  gladness  genuine  and  based 
upon  an  intelligent  couception  of  the 
true  cause  of  this  great  joy?  Unfor- 
tunatel}'  not,  and  even  for  the  Christian 
it  is  proper  and  right  that  he  reflect  on 
the  reasons  why  his  heart  should  go 
out  in  the  highest  of  happiness  at  this 
season,  and  what  reasons  Christians 
have  for  wishing  each  other  a  happy 
Christmas.  These  we  find  given  in 
abundance  in  the  regular  Gospel  lesson 
for  this  great  festival,  to  which  your 

attention  will  be  invited.     Let  us  con- 

• 

sider  the  theme  of  a  Joyous  Christmas. 

1.  ''Be  not  afraid;  for  behold!  I 
bring  you  good  tidings  of  great  joy, 
which  shall  be  to  all  people ;  for  there 
is  bom  unto  you  this  day  in  the  city 
of  David  a  Saviour,  which  is  Christ 
the  Lord.  "  These  are  the  words  which 
the  angel  of  the  Lord  sang  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  shepherds  in  the  field.  Let 
us  ask  what  fear  it  was  which  was  re- 
moved in  that  eventful  night,  and  what 
was  the  joy  that  was  brought  to  take 
its  place.  The  answer  to  the  first  ques- 
tion is  the  fear  caused  by  sin  ;  and  the 
answer  to  the  second  is  that  reconcilia- 
tion with  God  and  atonement  for  sin 
took  its  place  among  men. 

God  created  man  in  His  own  image, 
and  without  sin  did  Adam  come  forth 
from  the  hands  of  his  Maker.  But 
being  tempted,  man  fell,  aud  sin  passed 
through  to  the  entire  race  as  an  in- 
heritance ;  so  that  every  one  who  is  born 
in  the  flesh  is  by  nature  a  child  of 
wrath.  The  human  family  gradually 
forgot  the  true  God ;  the  Gentile  relig- 
ions in  various  shapes  and  forms 
came  into  existence ;  the  creature  was 


worshiped  in  place  of  the  Creator; 
sin  and  its  horrors  cast  its  blight  upon 
the  mind,  soul,  and  body  of  God's  no- 
blest creature,  and  although  God  se- 
lected the  people  of  Abraliam  and  saved 
this  people  to  become  His  own  peculiar 
nation,  yet  this  people  and  race  w^ero 
also  uuder  the  curse  of  sin ;  for  not- 
withstanding the  revelation  of  the  true 
God  and  His  Word  given  them,  they 
yet  departed  from  the  Lord,  as  says 
Isaiah,  the  prophet,  Ixv.  3:  "I  have 
spread  out  my  hands  all  the  day  to  a 
rebellious  people,  which  walketh  in  a 
way  that  is  not  good.  "  Therefore,  too, 
a  spirit  of  fear  lay  heavily  both  upon 
the  Gentile  world,  who  wandered  after 
the  wishes  of  their  own  hearts,  and  also 
upon  the  Jews,  who  felt  the  great  con- 
trast between  that  which  the  law  de- 
manded and  that  which  they  were  able 
to  do.  For  this  reason  the  leader- wor- 
shiper brought  his  bloody  sacrifice  to 
the  shrine  of  his  God,  to  reconcile  the 
offended  divinity ;  and  for  this  reason, 
also,  even  a  man  after  God's  own  heart, 
as  was  David,  again  and  again  peti- 
tioned the  merciful  God  to  pardon  his 
sins  and  manifold  transgressions. 

But  in  the  midst  of  this  night  of  fear 
which  rested  upon  the  whole  earth, 
the  all -merciful  God  caused  the  stars 
of  prophetic  promise  to  send  their  light ; 
for  in  the  heart  of  the  Gentile  was 
aroused  a  desire,  a  deeply-seated  holy 
anticipation  of  a  time  of  peace  and  new 
life  which  was  to  come  over  the  earth, 
the  longing  for  a  divine  man  who  was 
to  come  and  redeem  the  world.  In 
Israel,  also,  again  and  again  the  voice 
of  the  prophet  resounds  in  clarion  clear- 
ness concerning  the  child  that  was  to 
be  bom,  the  son  that  was  to  be  given, 
the  star  that  was  to  come  forth  out  of 
Jacob,  the  shoot  out  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  of  Bethlehem  Ephratah,  which 
was  little  amoug  the  thousands  in 
Judoh,  but  from  which  should  come 
the  ralcr  in  Israel,  whose  beginnings 
were  from  all  eternity.  And  when 
their  longings  and  promises  had  reached 
their  arrested  stage  of  development; 
when  the  pious  among  the  gentiles,  such 
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as  the  wise  men  from  the  East,  were 
looking  for  the  star  that  was  to  an- 
nounce the  birth  of  this  Son  of  the 
King,  and  when  the  ** silent  ones**  in 
Israel,  such  as  Simeon  and  Anna,  were 
working  daily  for  the  fulfilment  of  the 
promises — then  had  come  the  fulness  of 
time  which  had  been  prepared  by  Qod 
for  the  salvation  of  man  and  for  which 
He  had  also  prepared  man.  Then  it 
was  that  Qod  so  loved  the  world  that 
He  sent  His  only  begotten  Son,  so  that 
all  who  believed  in  Him  should  not 
perish,  but  have  everlasting  life.  Then 
it  was  that  the  Son  of  God  so  loved  the 
world  that  He  gave  up  His  majesty  on 
high  and  took  upon  Himself  the  form 
of  man  in  order  to  bear  our  stripes 
and  endure  our  punishments,  to  recon- 
cile us  with  God  and  make  us  His  own 
heritage.  Then  it  was  that  the  angels 
in  heaven  rejoiced — they  who  had  long 
desired  to  understand  this  mysterious 
secret  plan  of  God,  by  which  He  would 
save  mankind,  for  then  they  rejoiced 
in  proclaiming  the  good  news  that  this 
day  a  Saviour  had  been  bom  in  the  city 
of  David.  Then,  too,  was  great  joy 
among  the  children  of  men,  when  the 
shepherds  in  the  field,  the  wise  men 
from  the  East,  and  the  silent,  hopeful, 
true  Israelites  took  the  child  up  in  their 
arms  and  praised  God  that  they  had 
seen  the  salvation  He  had  sent. 

Centuries  have  passed  by  since  the 
birth  of  the  Christ-child.  Thrones  have 
crumbled  into  ruins.  Augustus,  the 
mighty  emperor,  has  long  since  become 
dust  and  ashes,  and  his  mighty  empire 
is  no  more.  Herod  has  rotted  in  his 
grave,  and  his  murderous  sword  has 
lost  its  keen  edge.  But  the  angelic 
hymn  is  reechoed  in  all  nations  and 
climes ;  the  shepherd  band  has  become 
a  congregation  including  all  peoples, 
tribes,  and  tongues ;  the  star  of  Bethle- 
hem has  become  a  sun  which  has  dis- 
pelled the  darkness  of  unfaith  and  be- 
come a  new  day  for  the  children  of  men 
groping  in  spiritual  darkness  and  help- 
lessness; and  even  if  at  times  an 
Augustus  spirit  of  gentile  thought  and 
the  cruel  sentiments  of  Herod  seem  to 


be  gaining  the  upper  hand,  and  the 
hatred  of  Christ  and  His  work  and 
Gospel  seems  to  be  on  the  increase,  yet 
the  manger  and  the  cross  are  for  count- 
less millions  the  sign  of  salvation  and 
of  highest  happiness ;  and  that  which 
was  foolishness  to  the  Greeks  and  an 
offense  to  the  Jews  has  become  a  power 
unto  salvation  for  all  those  who  believe. 

My  dear  children,  to-day  this  sign 
has  put  in  its  appearance  among  us 
also,  the  very  sign  of  which  the  angel 
speaks :  ^  And  this  is  a  sign  unto  you  ; 
ye  shall  find  a  babe  wrapped  in  swad- 
dling clothes  and  lying  in  a  manger.  " 
The  Christmas  Gospel  lesson  concern- 
ing the  Christ-child,  the  Son  of  God, 
lying  in  swaddling  clothes  in  a  manger, 
is  to-day  preached  and  proclaimed  in 
countless  tongues  in  the  icy  North  and 
the  torrid  South,  and  brings  untold  joy 
and  bliss  to  millions  and  millions  of 
souls.  May  this  great  festival  not 
leave  us  cold  or  dead.  May  the  Christ- 
child,  first  of  all,  remind  us  of  our 
sins,  but  still  more  emphatically,  also, 
of  this :  that  in  Him  we  have  salvation 
from  sin ;  and  if  we  feel  this  and  are 
assured  of  this,  that  in  the  name  of 
Jesus  Christ  we  have  redemption  and 
life,  we  have  an  intelligent  and  genuine 
cause  for  rejoicing  on  Christmas  Day. 

n.  "  Be  not  afraid ;  for  behold  1  I 
bring  you  good  tidings  of  great  joy, 
which  shall  be  to  all  people ;  for  there 
is  bom  to  you  this  day  in  the  city  of 
David  a  Saviour,  which  is  Christ  the 
Lord. "  This,  the  song  of  the  angels 
to  the  shepherds  in  the  field.  If  we 
again  ask.  What  fear  was  taken  from 
us  in  that  wonderful  night  and  what 
joy  was  brought  to  us  in  tum?  we  must 
answer.  On  the  one  hand,  the  fear  caused 
by  cares  and  sufferings;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  quiet  joy  of  faith. 

It  was  not  the  will  of  God  from  the 
beginning  that  the  earth  should  be 
filled  with  cares  and  concern  and  wor- 
ryings,  but  rather  was  it  destined  that 
man  should  live  in  communion  with 
his  God  and  should  rest  content  in  His 
peace.  But  sin  enkindled  the  wrath 
of  God,  and  the  holy,  righteous  God 
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pcrmittcHl  Hin  to  work  out  its  tlirc*  des- 
tiny ;  permitted  the  cares,  evils,  and 
sufTcriiigs  which  are  the  natunil  and 
necessary  outcome  of  sin  to  come  over 
the  children  of  men.  In  Adam's  pres- 
ence, already,  He  cursed  the  earth  on 
account  of  man's  tniusgR'ssions,  and 
for  the  same  reason  He  foretold  to  Eve 
what  in  her  case  the  dire  n>sults  of  her 
wrong-doing  would  Ik?  ;  and  only  t<x) 
soon  did  the  harvest  of  sin  begin.  Al- 
ready our  first  parents  were  compelled 
to  endure  the  untold  woe  of  having 
their  own  flesh  and  blood  slain  by  a 
brother's  hand.  Oh,  how  misery  and 
suffering  have  weighed  down  the  world  I 
How  did  the  children  of  Israel  suffer 
and  endure  under  tlie  burden  of  trans- 
gressions! Jacob  laments  to  his  chil- 
dren that  tliey  would  bring  down  his 
gray  hair  with  sorrow  to  the  grave, 
and  Job  (xl.  81,)  says:  **  Therefore  my 
harp  turned  to  mourning,  and  my  pipe 
into  the  voice  of  them  that  weep.  " 

But  then  came  the  fulness  of  time; 
and  when  the  star  of  Bethlehem  shone 
forth,  the  night  of  worry  and  fear  be- 
came day.  For  this  Christ-child  that 
was  born  in  Betlilehem  has  brought  to 
us  the  true  interpretation  of  sorrow  and 
suffering  by  teaching  us  that  we  have 
a  Father  in  heaven,  whose  ways  are  in- 
deed not  our  ways,  and  whose  thoughts 
may  not  be  our  thoughts,  but  whose 
ways  are  always  the  ways  of  salvation 
and  of  the  welfare  of  His  children,  and 
who  doeth  all  things  well.  And  this 
Christ-child,  who  was  bom  at  Christ- 
mas, has  made  clear  to  us  not  only  the 
true  significance  of  sorrow  and  suffer- 
ing, namely,  by  showing  us  the  depth 
of  our  Father's  love,  but  He  Himself 
is  become  for  us  also  a  model,  in  so  far 
as  He,  although  tempted,  yet  was 
without  sin  and  without  guile.  He 
knew  the  fortunes  of  poverty,  for  as  a 
child  He  had  been  wrapped  in  swad- 
dling clothes  and  had  been  lying  in  a 
manger,  and  when  a  man  He  knew  not 
where  to  lay  His  head.  He  had  felt 
the  keenness  of  bitter  sorrow,  for  He 
was  misunderstood  by  the  world,  was 
hated  by  his  enemies,  was  despised  and 


betrayed  by  His  friends.  He  knew 
wliat  bodily  sufferings  were  in  their 
acutest  form,  for  He  was  scx)urged  and 
crowned  with  thorns,  and  hung  upon 
tlie  cross  for  six  long  hours  enduring  a 
most  painful  and  horrible  death.  And 
yet  He  was  gentle,  n*viled  not  when 
He  was  reviled,  but  luved  His  enemies, 
prayed  for  them,  and  submitted  Him- 
self to  His  Father's  will,  and  at  the 
bitter  end  prayetl  that  not  His  but  His 
Father's  will  might  be  done.  This 
Christ-child  bom  at  Christmas  has  done 
even  more  than  this.  !Not  only  has  Ho 
shown  us  the  high  purposes  in  Ood's 
providence  of  suffering  jmd  sorrow,  not 
only  is  He  a  model  for  us  all,  but  He 
has  also  given  us  the  power  to  follow 
in  His  ftK)tstops,  for  He  has  sent  us  His 
Holy  Spirit,  enabling  us  to  believe  in 
Him,  love  Him  and  live  and  labor  for 
Him  and  His  glorious  cause.  And  this 
power,  this  Comforter,  has  brought  us 
peace,  namely,  the  peace  of  the  king- 
dom of  God  on  earth,  the  peace  that 
comes  from  the  certainty  of  knowing 
that  we  have  a  God  reconciled  to  us  and 
the  sure  hope  of  eternal  life  through 
grace  and  mercy. 

My  dear  Christian  hearers,  in  the 
multiplicity  of  circumstances  and  sur- 
roundings of  such  a  congregation  there 
are,  without  doubt,  in  a  thousand  forms, 
griefs,  sufferings,  and  woes.  But  let  us 
remember  tliat  Jesus  is  near  and  that 
He  is  the  Comforter  of  those  who  put 
their  tmst  in  Him.  It  is  still  true 
what  Jesus  said  to  the  sister  of  Lazarus 
(John  xi.  40)  :  "  If  thou  believest,  thou 
shouldst  see  the  gloiy  of  God. "  If 
you  believe  concerning  yourself  that 
you  are  a  poor  sinner,  then  you  will 
begin  to  ask  if  your  accusations  against 
God's  providence  in  the  griefs  of  this 
life  are  not  without  cause  and  reason, 
and  that  many  of  your  seeming  sorrows 
are  self- caused  or  the  product  of  your 
imagination,  and  that  for  your  real  sor- 
rows God  and  His  Word  do  not  bring 
you  this  true  comfort  and  hope,  and  if 
you  have  leamed  to  believe  in  Jesus 
Christ  as  the  Son  of  the  living  God, 
then  in  truth  will  you  see  the  glory  of 
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€k)d  even  in  the  midst  of  sorrow  and 
griefs,  for  everywhere  you  will  see  the 
fatherly  hand  of  God ;  you  will  not  fret 
for  the  things  of  this  earth,  knowing 
that  all  these  things  shall  be  added  to 
those  who  seek  first  the  kingdom  of 
Gk)d ;  and  that  He  who  clothes  the  lilies 
of  the  field  and  provides  for  the  birds 
in  the  air  will  certainly  see  to  the  wants 
of  those  who  fear  Him.  Thus  faith  in 
the  Christ-child  of  Bethlehem  brings 
peace  and  contentment  to  the  soul  that, 
without  the  comfort  of  this  faith,  is  full 
of  doubts  and  anxieties. 

III.  "  Be  not  afraid  ;  for  behold  I  I 
bring  you  good  tidings  of  great  joy ; 
for  there  is  bom  to  you  this  day  in  the 
city  of  David  a  Saviour,  which  is  Christ 
the  Lord.  "  If  we  ask  for  a  third  time 
what  fear  was  taken  from  mankind  on 
that  wonderful  night,  and  what  great 
joy  took  its  place,  we  must  answer,  on 
the  one  hand,  that  it  was  the  fear  of 
death,  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  hope 
of  eternal  life  was  proclaimed  to  the 
entire  world. 

Gk)d  had  originally  not  intended  that 
sin  should  reign  over  the  world ;  but 
painlessly  and  without  sorrow,  at  a  ripe 
old  age,  it  had  been  destined  man  should 
be  removed  from  the  earth,  as  was 
done  in  the  case  of  Enoch  and  Elias,  to 
show  the  world  that  from  the  beginning 
there  was  to  be,  for  the  pious,  escape 
from  death.  But  sin  came,  and  with 
sin  came  death,  as  Paul  declares  (Rom. 
V.  12)  :  ^'As  through  one  man  sin  en- 
tered into  the  world,  and  death  through 
sin ;  and  so  death  passed  unto  all  men, 
for  all  have  sinned.  "  How  heavy  was 
the  hand  of  death  on  the  gentile  peoples. 
The  heathen  was  afraid  of  the  night 
which  covered  the  souls  of  the  departed 
in  the  lower  world,  where  sat  the  grim 
shadows  of  the  dead ;  and  even  in  Israel 
how  gloomily  do  the  prophets  and  seers 
speak  of  the  departed.  Although  King 
David  expresses  his  hope  (Ps.  xvi.  10)  : 
"  Thou  wilt  not  leave  my  soul  in  hell ; 
neither  wilt  Thou  suffer  Thine  holy 
one  to  see  corruption, "  yet  even  Job 
laments  (Job  x.  21)  :  "I  go  where  I 
shall  not  return;  even  to  the  land  of 


darkness  and  the  shadow  of  death ;  a 
land  of  thick  darkness,  as  darkness 
itself ;  a  land  of  the  shadows  of  death 
without  any  order,  and  where  the  light 
is  darkness. " 

And  then  came  the  fulness  of  time, 
and  the  star  of  Bethlehem  shone  forth, 
and  the  night  of  death  disappeared  be- 
fore the  day  of  life  and  light.  For  the 
Christ-child  bom  at  Christmas  is  not 
only  the  master  of  the  cross,  who  bows 
His  head  and  dies,  but  He  is  also  the 
conqueror  over  death  and  hell ;  aud 
when  He  arose  again  on  Easter  mom. 
He  brought  with  Him  life  and  the  con- 
quest over  the  great  adversary.  The 
Christmas  star  that  glittered  over  the 
manger  is  a  precursor  of  the  Easter  sim 
which  arose  out  of  the  open  grave. 
And  this  Jesus  now  sits  at  the  right 
hand  of  the  Father  and  assures  all  of 
those  who  believe  that  He  is  the  resur- 
rection and  the  life,  and  that  even 
should  we  die,  yet  shall  we  live  through 
Him  (John  xi.  25,  xiv.  2).  For  this 
reason,  one  and  all,  the  old  who  are 
approaching  near  to  their  graves,  the 
sick  who  are  in  the  presence  of  death, 
and  indeed  all,  old  and  young,  see  in 
the  Christ  of  Bethlehem  the  life-giver 
of  eternal  happiness,  and  faith  in  Him 
as  such  will  not  be  put  to  shame.  My 
dear  Christian  friends,  is  it  your  de- 
sire to  rejoice  truly  and  heartily  on 
this  great  festival  day?  If  so,  let  your 
joy  be  based  upon  the  grounds  tliat 
have  been  elaborated:  The  Gospel  of 
the  little  child  lying  in  the  manger  at 
Bethlehem  is  the  good  news  of  salvation 
in  time  and  in  eternity.  In  Him  is  light, 
and  life,  and  joy  without  end  ;  without 
Him  there  is  death,  and  darkness,  and 
endless  woe.  The  Word  having  be- 
come flesh,  we  have  the  Christmas  joy, 
if  we  believe  that  we  are  the  children 
of  our  God  and  the  heirs  of  etemal  life. 
May  such  Christmas  joy  bo  ours. 
Amen. 


"  ScRiPTTJBE  must  be  interpreted  by 
Scripture. "  80  men  say,  and  then 
they  go  about  their  business,  and  leave 
it  to  Scripture  to  interpret  itself. 
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STBZZZNa    THOUaHTS    FBOX    BE- 
OENT  SEBKONS. 

Now.  societT  baa  a  way  of  Bcalinir  crime 
and  sins  that  It  is  pretty  difficult  to  find  any 
warrant  for  in  the  Holjr  Word :  and  a  ^reat 
deal  of  it  comes  from  the  difficulty  which 
men  experience  in  keepins:  distinct  thinjirs 
which  are  essentially  different,  and  from 
confusinfc  thiofcs  which  are  essentially  dis-* 
tinct.  One  reason  why  we  ref^ard  certain 
crimes  as  more  wicked  than  others  is  because 
the  State  punishes  them  more  severely ;  but 
that  is  no  safe  criterion  of  their  wickedness, 
inasmuch  as  what  the  State  punishes  a  crime 
for  is  not  its  sinfulness,  but  its  harm  fulness 
to  society,  and  it  grades  its  punishments 
accord infc  to  tlie  defrree  of  that  narmfulness. 
That  is  whv  it  punishes  for^cery  and  coun- 
terfeitinfc,  for  instance,  with  more  extreme 
penalties  than  it  does  petty  larceny.  The 
criminality  of  a  crime  is  according  to  the 
def^rt^  in  which  that  crime  is  liable  to  in- 
jure society.  The  sinfulnss  of  a  sin  is  ao- 
cordinfc  to  the  decree  in  which  that  sin  is  an 
expression  of  the  sinner's  indifference  or 
antagonism  to  the  will  of  God.  So  that  the 
acts  which  will  be  most  likely  to  land  a 
man  in  jail  are  not  necessarily  the  acts 
which  will  be  most  likely  to  land  him  in 
hell. 

Another  unwarranted  class  of  estimates 
comes  also  from  the  fact  that  we  put  our 
weight  of  estimate  upon  the  sins  that  we 
commit  and  a  totally  different  weight  of 
estimate  upon  the  sins  that  we  do  not  com- 
mit, but  that  others  commit.  If  a  man  is  a 
thief,  he  will  always  have  an  indulgent  side, 
not  only  for  his  own  thievery,  but  for  the 
thievery  of  other  thieves.  If  he  is  an  adul- 
terer, he  will  be  disposed  to  have  the  sin  of 
adultery  handled  with  cavalierly  considera- 
tion. 

You  can  yery  often  reach  a  pretty  accurate 
conclusion  as  to  a  man's  Hfe  and  habits  by 
observing  the  laxity  or  strenuousness  of  his 
feelings  and  opinions  touching  any  matter 
of  sin  that  may  chance  to  come  up  for  dis- 
cussion or  treatment.  And  if  his  sentiments 
and  Judgments  are  lax,  it  is  not  necessarily 
because  ne  wants  to  shelter  himself,  but  be- 
cause he  has  )>een  so  habituated  to  some  cer- 
tain sin  that  the  corresponding  set  of  moral 
sensibilities  has  l>ecome  dulled  and  dead- 
ened. We  feel  keenly  the  wickedness  of 
sins  that  it  is  neither  our  habit  nor  our  dis- 
position to  commit.  Our  rectitude  is  con- 
centrated at  particular  points  along  the 
ethical  rectilinear.  Our  morality  is  bunched, 
and  the  bunches  are  separated  by  long  and 
numerous  intervals  of  indifference  and  self- 
allowance.  Considerable  of  the  same  is  also 
due  to  education.  The  home  makes  itself  very 
powerfully  felt  in  this  way:  we  ney*»r  re- 
cover from  the  impressions  that  in  this  re- 
spect were  made  upon  us  by  parental  pre- 
cept and  influence.  Opinions  and  tendencies 
win  a  set  in  the  days  of  our  childhood  that  is 
not  likely  to  be  neutralized  and  overcome  by 
influences  that  operate  upon  us  later. 

There  are  likewise  drifts  of  sentiment 
current  in  society  that  tell  upon  individual 
Judgments  with  the  power  of  an  almost  irre- 
sistible tyranny.  One  flagrant  instance  of 
that  I  will  only  suggest  by  reminding  you  of 
what  you  know  so  well  that  there  are  certain 
offenses  which  If  committed  by  one  sex  are 
tolerated,  but  which  If  committed  by  the 
other  sex  mean  social  ostracism.  That  par- 
ticular matter  is  one  which,  when  you  have 
availed  of  your  best  philosophy  in  order  to 
its  explanation,  still  leaves  you  confessing 
that  the  distinction  has  its  ground  not  in 
the  will  of  God,  but  in  masculine  caprice; 
In  the  contemptible  meanness  of  the  male 
sex,  which.  In  spite  of  all  its  boasted  chiy- 
alry,  thinks  more  of  its  own  lusta  than  it 


does  of  feminine  character,  and  unfortu- 
nately succeeds  in  constraining  women  to 
discriminate  between  a  fallen  brother  and  a 
fallen  sister  very  much  according  to  base 
man's  own  arbitrary  criXerioiL—ParkhurMt, 
(Matt.  xxl.  81.) 

Not  only  In  the  morning  hour  of  prayer, 
but  day  by  day,  do  not  say  to  God  so  often, 
**Help  me,"  or  ^'Bless  me,*^  which  is  a  kind 
of  indeflnite  cry.  better  than  nothing:  but 
say  to  Him  specifically:  **!  take  Thee  in 
this  hour  of  crisis  for  my  wisdom,**  or  *'iD 
this  moment  of  weakness  for  my  strength,** 
and  appropriate  Him  and  reckon  that  God 
Is  what  you  claim  Him  to  be,  and  then  dare 
to  go  out  and  act  and  live,  not  feeling  an>- 
thing,  but  reckoning  that  what  you  hare 
claimed  is  yours.  That  is  the  way  to  rest 
on  God's  nature  for  harvests.  Do  you  want 
sweetness?  Raise  a  crop  of  It  on  God.  Do 
you  want  satisfaction  to  your  heart?  Raise 
a  crop  of  love  on  God's  nature.  God  is  vour 
estate.  Use  Him,  cultivate  Him,  take  from 
His  fulness  grace  for  grace,  and  live;  and 
the  world  has  yet  to  learn  how  much  the 
human  soul  can  make  out  of  God  when  it 
begins  to  say:  ** The  Lord  is  the  portion  of 
mine  inheritance  and  my  cup.  The  linea 
are  fallen  unto  me  in  pleasant  places;  yea, 
I  have  a  goodly  heritage.**— if eyer.  (Psalm 
xyi.  6.) 

It  is  as  plain  as  the  world  of  sense  can  be 
to  the  human  mind  that  there  is  an  unseen 
world  of  spirit  in  which  we  now  move,  live, 
and  have  our  being :  that  there  Is  another  uni<> 
verse  from  that  which  the  eye  sees  or  the 
hand  can  feel.  The  world  of  thought  is  now 
the  world.  Not  primarily  by  hunger  and 
thirst,  by  coldandheat,  are  men  moved;  but 
by  ideas  and  ideals.  The  martyr  goes  to  the 
stake  rather  than  disobey  the  voice  of  con- 
science. .  The  patriot  seeks  death  a  thousand 
times  for  love  of  home  and  fatherland.  The 
poet  pours  out  his  life  in  song  that  he  may 
give  voice  to  the  harmonies  that  are  caught 
by  his  inner  ear,  and  tell  the  thoughts  that 
sweep  over  his  soul  like  the  perfume-laden 
breeze  of  night.  The  artist  throws  upon  the 
canvas  those  revelations  of  truth  and  beauty 
that  he  has  oaught  from  the  highest  spheres. 
The  scientist,  the  scholar,  pours  out  nis  life 
in  ceaseless  toil  to  find  some  new  truth  with 
which  to  bless  and  enrich  the  world!  The 
prophet  and  the  seer  climb  to  the  mountain's 
summit  and  feast  their  souls  on  the  vision 
of  a  land  of  promise  whose  pleasures  never 
pall,  whose  beauties  never  fade.  This  world 
of  thought  and  spirit  is.  after  all,  the  real 
world,  and  no  apology  is  necessary  for  our 
attitude  toward  it.  The  man  who  tries  to 
regulate  his  life  by  Christ's  life,  who  in 
simple  faith  and  earnest  prayer  to  the  great 
Fatner  of  sptrita  seeks  to  attain  in  his  own 
life  something  of  that  divine  purity  and 
goodness  which  is  open  to  us  in  the  life  of 
the  Son  of  Man,  need  make  no  apology  to 
the  scientist. 

But  we  go  further  still  In  our  claims  for 
this  higher  life,  this  world  of  spirit.  In  this 
new  region  to  which  man  has  attained  it  is 
clear  that  a  new  light,  Lhat  of  revelation, 
has  broken.  Nature  has  at  last  spoken  in 
terms  that  can  be  heard  and  understood. 
God  has  revealed  himself  as  a  father  to  his 
children.  After  a  long  struggle  upward,  man 
reaches  a  point  where  the  needle  of  his 
nature  dips  the  other  way.  His  eyes  no  longer 
seek  the  earth  from  which  he  sprung.  In  the 
heavens  alwve.  which  seem  to  have  grown 
wonderfully  nearer,  he  sees  his  Father's  face 
and  hears  his  loving  voice.  After  ages  of 
silence  God  at  last  speaks.  Revelation  has 
come,  a  new  light  dawns;  in  Thy  light  we 
see  light.  In  song  of  poet,  in  dream  of  seer, 
in  ecstatic  vision  of  priest  and  prophet,  in 
the  quiet  meditations  of  the  human  soul. 
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God  reveals  himself;  above  all,  in  the  life 
and  |)er80D  of  Jesus  Christ,  whose  lite  ex- 
plains the  meaninji:  and  purpose  of  all  life. 
Fed  by  that  life,  the  life  of  man  has  expanded 
as  never  before  would  have  been  possible. 
The  ethical  ideals  of  the  world  are  uplifted; 
men  f^row  diviner.  Earth  has  less  discord 
and  more  music  in  it.  The  higher  type  of 
life  appears,  a  new  heaven  is  seen,  and  a 
new  earth  begins  to  be  wrought  out  here  be- 
low. Justice  is  honored  and  worshiped; 
cruelty  begins  to  disappear;  the  keenness 
of  the  old  warfare  is  blunted ;  the  struggle 
for  self  gives  place  in  some  measure  to  the 
struggle  for  others.  Sympathy  and  love 
prove  stronger  than  force  and  violence.  A 
new  law  of  survival  prevails.  The  weakest 
becomes  the  strongest,  the  meek  begin  to 
inherit  the  earth.  Those  diviner  qualities 
which  the  world  has  despised  so  long  begin 
to  prevail.  Purity,  gentleness,  meekness, 
faitn,  hope,  and  love  are  now  the  anchors  to 
man's  soul.  Mercy  and  truth  have  met  to- 
tcether,  righteousness  and  peace  have  kissed 
each  other.  As  we  contemplate  this  wonder- 
ful change  that  has  come  over  humanity,  the 
far-reaching  truth  of  Christ^s  words  oegin 
to  dawn  on  us,  and  we  realize  something  of 
what  he  meant  when  he  said,  **I  am  come 
that  they  might  have  life,  and  that  they 
might  have  it  more  abundantly."  The  com- 
mentarv  on  these  words  is  history,  the  proof 
of  their  truth  is  civilization.— ITirfctand. 
(John  X.  10). 


THEXES  AND  TEZTS  OF  BEOENT 
SEBKONS. 

1.  God  the  Deliverer.  "Now,  If  ye  be  ready, 
that  at  what  time  ve  hear  the  sound  of 
the  comet,  flute,  narp,  sackbut,  psal- 
tery, and  dulcimer,  and  all  kinds  of 
music,  ye  fall  down  and  worship  the 
image  which  I  have  made,  well ;  but  if 
ye  worship  not,  ye  shall  be  cast  the 
same  hour  into  the  midst  of  a  burning 
flery  furnace:  and  who  is  the  Ood  that 
shall  deliver  you  out  of  my  hands?"— 
Dan.  iii.  15.  Prof.  J.  W.  McOarvey, 
Louisville,  Ky. 

S.  How  to  Use  Gkxl.  "The  Lord  is  the  por- 
tion of  my  inheritance  and  my  cup. 
Thou  maintainest  my  lot.  The  lines 
are  fallen  unto  me  in  pleasant  places; 
yea,  I  have  a  goodly  heritage."— Psalm 
xvi.  5.  Rev.  F.  B.  Meyer,  B.A.,  Lon- 
don. 

8.  The  Uniqueness  of  the  Purpose  of  the 
Life  of  Christ.  "I  am  come  that  they 
might  have  life,  and  that  they  might 
have  it  more  abundantly." — John  x.  10. 
Chancellor  J.  H.  Klrkland,  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

\.  Christ:  the  only  Master  of  His  Peopla 
"Be  not  ye  called  rabbi;  for  one  is 
your  Teacher,  and  all  ye  are  brethren. 
.  .  .  Neither  be  ye  called  masters;  for 
one  is  your  Master,  even  the  Christ,"— 
Matt,  xxiii.  &-10.  John  Clifford,  D.D., 
London. 

5.  Divine   Power    in    Human    Foolishness. 

"For  the  preaching  of  the  Cross  is  to 
them  that  perish  foolishness:  but  unto 
us  which  are  saved,  it  is  the_power  of 
God."— 1  Cor.  i.  18.  Rev.  R.  E.  Steele, 
Carrolton.  La. 

6.  The  Commission  of  Compulsion.    "Then 

saith  he  to  his  servants:  The  wedding 
is  ready^  but  they  which  were  bidden 
were  notr worthy.  Go  ye,  therefore,  into 
the  highways,  and  as  many  as  ye  shall 
find  bid  to  the  marriage,^  etc.— Matt. 
zxii.&-ll.  T.H.McCfaiie,D.D.,CleTe- 
iMd,  Teoa. 


7.  When  Silence  is  a  Crime.    "There  is  .  .  . 

a  time  to  speak."— Eccl.  iii.  7.  Lyman 
Abbott,  D.D.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

8.  Pharisees  of  Society.    "Verily,  verily,  I 

say  unto  you,  that  the  publicans  and 
the  harlots  go  into  the  kingdom  of  God 
before  you."— Matt.  xxi.  81.  Charles 
H.  Parkburst,  D.D.,  New  York  City. 

9.  Spiritual  Communion.    "And  she  came 

to  Jerusalem  with  a  very  great  train, 
with  camels  that  bare  spices,  and  very 
much  gold,  and  pre*  ious  stones ;  and 
when  she  was  come  to  Solomon  she 
communed  with  him  of  all  that  was  in 
her  heart."— 1  Kings  x.  2.  Rev.  W,  H. 
Wy cough,  Dallas,  Tex. 

10.  The  Convert's  Duty  to  Sinners.    "And 

after  these  things  He  went  forth  and 
saw  a  publican  named  Levi,  sitting  at 
the  receipt  of  custom :  and  He  said  unto 
him.  Follow  Me.  And  he  left  all,  rose 
up,  and  followed  Him.  And  Levi  made 
Him  a  great  feast  in  his  own  house ; 
and  there  was  a  great  company  of  pub- 
licans and  of  others  that  sat  down  with 
them."— Luke  v.  27-29.  Canon  H.  Scott 
Holland,  London. 

11.  An  Exclusive  Message.     "I  determined 

not  to  know  anything  among  you  save 
Jesus  Christ  and  Him  crucified.^- 1  Cor. 
ii.  2.    C.  M.  Heard,  D.  D.,  Duluth,  Minn. 

12.  Innovations  Plus  Inconsistencies.    "Let 

your  women  keep  silence  in  the 
churches,  for  it  is  not  permitted  unto 
them  to  speak ;  but  they  are  commanded 
to  be  under  obedience,  as  also  saith  the 
law.  And  if  they  will  learn  anything, 
let  them  ask  their  husbands  at  home: 
for  it  is  a  shame  for  women  to  speak 
in  the  church."— Cor.  xiv.  84-85.  Kev. 
E.    V.  Spicer,  Louisville,  Ky. 

18.  The  Test  Question.  "What  think  ye  of 
Christ?  Whose  son  is  He?"— Matt, 
zxii.  42.  Bishop  Cyrus  D.  Foes,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  Duluth,  Minn. 


SnggestiTe  Themes  for  Pulpit  Treat- 
ment. 

1.  The  Coincident  Life  and  Death  of  the 

Christian.  ("I  have  been  crucified  with 
Christ,  yet  I  live;  and  yet  no  longer  I, 
but  Christ  liveth  in  me:  and  that  life 
which  I  now  live  in  the  flesh  I  live  in 
faith,  the  faith  which  is  in  the  Son  of 
God,  who  loved  me  and  gave  Himself 
for  me."— Gal.  ii.  20.) 

2.  Accursed  for  Redemption.     ("Christ  re- 

deemed us  from  the  curse  of  the  law, 
having  become  a  curse  for  us."— Gal. 
iii.  18.) 

8.  Consecration:  Its  Source  and  Fulfilment. 
C**And  when  they  were  come  into  the 
house,  they  saw  the  young  child,  with 
Mary.  His  mother,  and  fell  down  and 
worshiped  Him;  and  when  they  had 
opened  their  treasures,  they  presented 
unto  Him  gifts;  gold,  and  frankin- 
cense, and  myrrh."— Matt.  ii.  11.) 

4.  Good  Cheer  for  Fainting  Souls  and  Fail- 
ing Eyes.  ("My  soul  fainteth  for  Thy 
salvation;  but  I  hope  in  Thy  word. 
Mine  eyes  fail  for  Thy  word,  saying: 
When  wilt  Thou  comfort  me?"— Psalm 
cxix.  81-82.) 

6.  The  Perfect  Adjustments  of  the  Spiritual 
Organism.  ("The  head,  even  Christ, 
from  whom  all  the  body  fitly  framed 
together  and  kni*^  through  that  which 
every  joint  supplieth,  according  to  the 
working  in  due  meaeure  of  eaoh  Bereral 
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part,  maketh  the  Increase  of  tlie  body 
unto  th<^  buildiiifc  up  of  itself  in  love." 
— Eph,  iv.  16-16.) 

CHIUSTMAS    THEMKS. 

0.  The  Invisible  Made  Visible.  C*Who  Is 
the  iuiaf^  of  the  invisible  God,  the 
flrKt-born  of  every  creature.**— Col.  1. 
15.) 

7.  The  Infant  Agitator.  C*When  Herod, 
the  klDK,  heard  those  thinjcs,  he  was 
troubltHi,  and  all  Jerusalem  with  him." 
—Matt.  li.  8.) 

&  The  Testimony  of  Nature  to  Christ  ('•The 
star  which  thev  saw  in  the  east  went 
before  them  till  it  came  and  stood  over 
where  the  young  child  was.**— Matt.  ii. 
9.) 

0.  Tbe  Adjustments  of  Providence  in  the 
Birth  of  Christ.  (''And  so  it  was  th-ht 
while  thev  were  there,  the  days  were 
accomplished  that  she  should  lie  de- 
livered. And  she  brought  forth  her 
first-born  Son.**- Luke  ii.  6-7.) 

10.  Adoration  throuji^h  Vision.     C*And  the 
shepherds    returned,    glorifying    and 


praisinpT  (*od  for  nil  the  things  that 
they  ha4i  heard  and  seen,  as  it  was  told 
unto  them.**— Luke  ii.  90.) 

11.  An  Unrecogniied  Creator.    ('*He  wa«  in 

the  world,  and  the  world  was  made  by 
Him,  and  the  world  knew  Him  not.**— 
John.  i.  10.) 

12.  The  Light  that  Brings  Healing.    ("But 

unto  you  that  fear  My  name  shall  the 
Kun  of  righteouHuuss  arise  with  healing 
in  his  wings.**— Mai.  iv.  2.) 

18.  Tlie  Happening  of  the  Unexpected.  ("Be- 
hold, I  will  send  a  messenger,  and  he 
shall  prepare  the  way  t^efore  Me:  and 
the  Lord,  whom  ye  seek,  shall  suddenly 
come  to  His  temple,  even  the  messenger 
of  the  covenant  whom  ye  delight  in: 
Behold  lie  shall  come,  saith  the  Lord 
of  hosts. *•— Mai.  ill.  1.) 

14.  The  Prosperity  of  the  Messiah's  Reign, 
r** Behold,  ttie  days  come,  saith  the 
Lord,  that  I  will  raise  unto  David  a 
right(>ou8  branch,  and  a  king  shall 
reign  and  prosper,  and  shall  execute 

Judgment  and  justice  in  the  earth.**— 
er.  xxiii.  5.) 


LIGHT  ON  SCRIPTURAL  TRUTHS  FROM  RECENT 

SCIENCE  AND  HISTORY. 

By  Rev.  Geo.  V.  Reichkl,  A.M.,  Brockport,  N.  Y.,  Member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 


"Who  HATH  Divided  a  Water- 
course FOR  the  Overflowing  of 
Waters"  (Job  xxxviii.  25).— This 
question  of  Scripture  has  found  one 
answer,  at  least,  in  the  recent  engineer- 
ing achievements  at  Niagam  Falls. 

Here  one  of  the  finest  situations  in 
the  world  for  developing  an  enormous 
amount  of  power  has  at  last  been  seized 
upon  after  years  of  delay,  with  the  re- 
sult that  great  power-consuming  cen- 
ters, like  Buffalo  and  Rochester,  are 
about  to  enjoy  an  almost  inexhaustible 
supply. 

Owing  to  various  difficulties,  the 
Cataract  Construction  Company  was 
compelled  to  build  its  great  power- 
house about  one  and  a  half  miles  above 
the  American  Fall,  necessitating  the 
digging  of  a  canal  of  very  considerable 
proportions.  Tlie  building  of  the  re- 
quired penstocks,  turbines,  with  their 
wheels,  cross-sections,  and  manifold 
hydraulic  apparatus,  is  of  too  technical 
a  character  for  present  purposes,  but  it 
may  be  said  that  the  whole  undertaking 
was  of  such  an  unusual  character  that 
the  engineers  having  the  vast  work  in 


charge  have  had  many  novel  as  well 
as  difllcult  questions  to  meet. 

Some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
proportions  of  the  parts  used  in  con- 
struction may  be  conveyed  by  the  fact 
that  the  engineers  were  required  to 
limit  the  size  of  the  base-plates  only  by 
the  inability  of  the  railways  to  transport 
them  from  the  foundries  to  the  Falls, 
although  cars  were  specially  constructed 
for  this  purpose.  Among  other  inter- 
esting features  which  will  be  noted  by 
the  visitor  at  the  power-house  is  the 
traveling  crane,  a  ponderous  contri- 
vance for  carrying  heavy  machinery 
weighing  as  high  as  fifty  tons.  By  its 
aid,  new  machinery,  however  ponder- 
ous, can  be  easily  placed  in  position 
and  broken  parts  lifted  away  with  only 
a  few  moments'  delay,  operations 
which  would  be  otherwise  exceedingly 
laborious. 

When  the  work  of  placing  the  pen- 
stocks, wheel -ca:^s,  and  turbines  was 
under  way,  eye-witnesses  say  that  the 
sight  was  most  impressive.  The  great 
wheel -pit,  of  such  depth  that  its  bottom 
could  not  be  seen  except  with  the  aid 
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of  electric  lamps,  tbe  movement  of 
great  pieces  of  machinery  by  the  sim- 
ple manipulation  of  a  switch,  the  rapid 
operations  of  the  great  crane,  the  rivet- 
ing of  the  unmense  sections,  the  cool- 
ness and  deliberation  of  the  engineers, 
furnished  a  scene  never  to  be  forgotten. 
The  practical  result  of  all  this  colossal 
work  will  be  that  power  can  be  deliv- 
ered in  Buffalo  at  a  cost  much  below 
that  of  steam.  The  electric  generators, 
operating  at  5,000  horse-power  each, 
will  be  able  to  transmit  25. 000  volts  to 
the  northern  limits  of  Buffalo  at  a  very 
low  drop  of  pressure.  Then,  before 
long,  the  projectors  hope  to  convey  en- 
ergy to  the  Erie  Canal,  thus  making 
possible  the  propulsion  of  canal  boats 
by  electricity.  What  the  remote  future 
will  require  and  possess  no  one  is  able 
to  predict.  The  present  astonishing 
realities  are  only  a  foreshadowing  of 
things  once  inconceivable. 

"  The  Fear  of  You  and  the  Dread 

OP  You  SHALL  BE  UPON  EVERY  BeAST 

OF  THE  Earth,  and  upon  every 
PowTj  of  the  Air,  upon  all  that 

MOVETH  UPON  THE  EaRTH,  AND  UPON 

ALL  THE  Fishes  of  the  Sea;  into 
YoLTi  Hand  are  They  Delivered. 
Every  Moving  Thing  that  Liveth 
SHALL  BE  Meat  for  You;  even  as 
THE  Green  Herb  have  I  given  You 
ALL  Things"  (Gen.  ix.  6). 

In  reading,  recently,  a  leading  article 
on  the  care  of  animals,  we  were  sur- 
prised to  discover  this  misquotation  of 
a  very  familiar  passage  from  the  latter 
part  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis.  At 
first  we  thought  this  the  result  of  ig- 
norance, or  carelessness,  but  further 
examination  showed  that  the  author*s 
design  could  not  have  been  satisfac- 
torily projected  except  the  Scripture 
were  misquoted  intentionally.  That 
the  author  is  an  eminent  scientist  adds 
an  additional  disgrace  to  such  an  action. 

He  attempts  to  prove  on  the  basis  of 
this  misquoted  passage  that  God  delib- 
erately authorized  Adam,  and  through 
him  all  mankind,  to  maltreat  every 
animal  which  He  had  created ;  a  state- 


ment which  not  only  cannot  be  foisted 
into,  nor  wrenched  from,  the  actual 
words  of  €k)d  as  recorded  in  Genesis, 
but  is  false  upon  its  very  face. 

Quoting  the  passage  ac  it  stands,  the 
author  says :  **  This  terrible  mandate  is 
not  mitigated  by  any  intimation  of  the 
merciful  manner  in  which  the  human 
autocrat  should  treat  the  creatures  thus 
subjected  to  his  will.  On  the  contrary, 
the  only  thing  that  he  is  positively 
commanded  to  do  with  reference  to 
them  is  to  eat  them.  They  are  to  be 
regarded  by  him  simply  as  food,  hav- 
ing no  more  rights  and  privileges,  de- 
serving no  more  consideration  as  means 
of  sating  his  appetite,  than  a  grain  of 
com  or  a  little  blade  of  grass.  In  the 
subsequent  annals  of  the  world  we  have 
ample  commentaries  on  this  primitive 
code,  written  in  the  blood  of  helpless, 
innocent  and  confiding  creatures,  which 
are  incapable  of  recording  their  suffer- 
ings. Indeed,  ever  since  Abel's  first- 
lings of  the  flock  were  more  acceptable 
than  Cain's  bloodless  offerings  of  the 
fruits  of  the  fields,  priests  have  per- 
formed the  functions  of  butchers,  con- 
verting sacred  shrines  into  shambles  in 
their  endeavors  to  pander  to  the  gross 
appetites  of  cruel  and  camiverous  gods. 
Cain's  offering  was  rejected,  says  Dr. 
Eitto,  because '  he  declined  to  enter  the 
sacrificial  institution. '  In  other  words, 
be  would  not  shed  the  blood  of  beasts 
to  gratify  the  Lord — a  refusal  which 
we  cannot  but  regard  as  exceedingly 
commendable  in  Adam's  first-bom.  " 

Further  on,  this  eccentric  writer 
makes  bold  to  say  :  **  George  Herbert,  in 
his  book  entitled  a  'Priest  to  the  Tem- 
ple, '  lays  down  rules  and  precepts  for 
the  guidance  of  the  clergymen  in  all  rela- 
tions of  life,  even  to  the  minutest  cir- 
cumstances and  remotest  contingencies 
incident  to  parochial  care.  But  this 
tender-hearted  man  does  not  deem  it 
necessary  for  the  parson  to  take  the 
slightest  interest  in  animals,  and  does 
not  utter  a  word  of  counsel  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  his  parishioners  should 
be  taught  their  duties  toward  the  crea- 
tures so  wholly  dependent  upon  them. 
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Indeed,  no  treatise  on  pastoral  theology 
ever  touches  such  a  subject,  nor  is  it 
ever  made  the  theme  of  a  discourse 
from  the  pulpit,  or  of  systematic  in- 
struction in  the  Sunday-school.  ** 

It  would  be  easy  to  refute  this  non- 
sensical position  upon  the  very  basis 
which  the  author  himself  assumes,  by 
simply  quoting  accurately  the  passage 
he  misemploys.  But  this  is  not  our 
purpose.  His  utterance  needs  no  refu- 
tation ;  its  extreme  folly  is  self-evident. 
We  quote  it  at  this  length  to  illustrate 
the  fact  that  there  are  men  of  promi- 
nence unprincipled  enough  to  Justify 
the  words  of  Scripture  only  after  they 
have  perverted  them  to  suit  their  own 
views  and  ends.  Such  men  are,  in 
reality,  scomers  of  the  truth,  **  scomera 
seeking  wisdom,  but  who  find  it  not.  " 
The  strongest  utterances  we  ever  list- 
ened to,  inculcating  lessons  of  kindness 
to  dumb  beasts,  fell  from  the  lips  of 
our  Sunday-school  teachera;  and  not 
once,  but  many  times,  have  we  heard 
the  pulpit  ring  with  Scriptural  denun- 
ciations against  him  who  was  not  mer- 
ciful to  his  dumb  beast. 

It  is  growing  to  be  decidedly  a  worn- 
out  argument  for  the  unbelieving 
among  us  that  every  ill  to  which  flesh 
is  heir  and  every  wrong  among  men  are 
directly  traceable  to  some  lack  upon 
the  part  of  religious  teachers.  It  is  a 
refuge  for  the  sinner  that  cannot  en- 
dure. The  simple,  anxious,  every -day 
faithfulness  of  the  average  preacher  of 
righteousness  in  proclaiming  the  truth 
is  the  unbeliever's  condemnation. 

"...  Things  WHICH  Grow  out  op 
THE  Dust  op  the  Earth"  (Job  xiv. 
19). — Few  persons  realize  the  impor- 
tant part  which  the  dust  plays  in  na- 
ture's phenomena. 

Firat  of  all,  it  is  the  dust  which  makes 
the  sky  appear  blue,  Dr.  Leonard  tells 
us ;  and  that  even  light  itself  in  a  purely 
gaseous  atmosphere  would  be  invisible 
did  not  the  dust-particle  catch  it  and 
reflect  it  in  every  direction. 

The  finer  the  dust  is  the  bluer  does 
the  sky  appear.    Tourists  hardly  imag- 


ine that  the  fine,  clear  blue  of  the  Ital- 
ian sky,  and  that  seen  over  all  Western 
Europe,  is  accounted  for  by  this  singu- 
lar fact,  that  the  dust  in  that  part  of 
the  world  is  finer  than  elsewhere ;  yet 
it  is  really  so. 

But  the  most  important  function  of 
dust  is  discharged  in  its  assistance  to 
rain.  Yapore  floating  in  our  atmos- 
phere cannot  condense,  except  upon 
the  surface  of  some  immediate  sub- 
stance, and  dust  is  the  only  substance 
in  the  atmosphere  which  affords  this 
opportunity.  And  an  eminent  scientist 
therefore  afllrms  with  certainty  ^'that 
all  the  water  which  the  sun  causes  to 
evaporate  on  the  surface  of  the  sea  and 
on  the  land  is  condensed  again  on  dust, 
and  that  no  raindrop  falls  unless  it  con- 
tains a  particle  of  dust  as  its  primaiy 
nucleus. " 

It  becomes,  also,  true,  upon  the  basis 
of  the  fact  just  given,  that  steam  would 
always  be  invisible  to  us  were  it  not 
that  upon  escape  to  the  outer  air  it  at 
once  is  caught  up  by  floating  dust,  and 
so  is  condensed.  Many  simple,  interest- 
ing experiments  can  be  readily  made  to 
prove  this. 

Thus,  without  dust  we  would  have 
no  fog,  no  clouds,  no  rain,  no  snow, 
no  showers. 

The  importance  of  dust  in  meteorol- 
ogy is  becoming  universally  recognized, 
and  scientists,  in  order  to  make  their 
calculations  accurately,  have  found  it 
necessary  to  count — literally  count — 
the  dust  panicles  given  in  a  certain 
quantity  of  air.  We  read,  therefore, 
that  the  dust  of  London,  for  example, 
numbers  a  quarter-million  particles  to 
the  cubic  centimeter.  About  the  same 
is  reported  as  true  of  Paris,  although 
at  the  top  uf  the  Eiffel  Tower  it  meas- 
ures but  half  that.  At  the  summit  of 
high  mountain  ranges  it  is  correspond- 
ingly less  than  lower  down.  Hence  we 
are  told  that  "  in  the  relatively  pure  air 
of  mountain  tops  the  breath  is  not  con- 
densed into  a  visible  cloud  even  in  cold 
weather.  "  That  man  has  become  able 
to  count  the  dust- particles  in  the  air  at 
all  points  is  the  more  remarkable  when 
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we  recall  the  utterance  of  Jehovah  to 
Abram,  in  Gen.  xiii.  16.  "And  I  will 
make  thy  seed  as  the  dust  of  the  earth. 
So  that  if  a  man  can  number  the  dust 
of  the  earth,  then  shall  thy  seed  also  be 
numbered. " 

**Who  can  Stand  before  His 
Cold?"  (Psa.cxlvii.  17.)— The  extreme 
cold  of  the  arctic  regions  is  the  most 
important  obstacle  which  the  searcher 
for  the  north  pole  is  compelled  to  over- 
come. And  yet  the  record  of  his  en- 
durance is  remarkable.  Thus  we  read 
that  "in  1819-20,  Parry  wintered  on 
Melville  Island,  in  latitude  74'  26'. 
The  cold  was  at  all  times  severe,  espe- 
cially in  the  month  of  February,  when 
the  thermometer  fell  to  —  55'  P.,  and 
for  fifteen  hours  was  not  above  —  54"  P. 
The  expedition  was  absent  a  year  and 


a  half,  and  out  of  two  ships'  crews  only 
one  man  died — of  a  disease  in  no  way 
referable  to  the  hardships  of  the  voy- 
age. Between  1853  and  1855,  Dr.  Kane 
passed  two  winters  in  Smith's  Sound, 
in  latitude  78^°,  and  ho  records  the 
mean  temperature  of  the  three  summer 
months  as  -|-  83°  P. ,  and  of  tlie  nine 
winter  months  as  + 16.8'  P.  Yet  the 
record  bears  another  side.  Among  the 
things  said  to  have  been  experienced 
by  arctic  explorers,  three  may  be  men- 
tioned :  1.  That  men  issuing  suddenly 
from  their  shelter  into  a  temperature  of 
—  60'  P.  fell  senseless.  2.  That  a 
man  rushing  out  bareheaded  to  extin- 
guish a  fire  when  the  thermometer 
stood  a  little  below  —  50'  P.,  had  his 
fingers  immediately  frozen.  8.  That 
when  it  was  extremely  cold,  it  was  al- 
most impossible  to  make  the  wood  burn. 
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Karginal  Ooxmnentary:  Notes  on 
Genesis. 

Gen.  XV.  8.  And  he  said.  Lord  Ovd, 
wTiereby  sfvaU  I  know  that  IshaU  inherit 
it  f  It  is  possible  to  ask  a  sign,  because 
faith  is  lacking  and  in  a  spirit  of  un- 
belief. But  Abram  believed  God,  and 
the  sign  he  asked  was  not  meant  to  dis- 
place, but  to  confirm  faith.  Perhaps, 
like  Peter,  he  doubted  the  reality  of 
what  he  saw,  and  thought  it  might  be 
a  mere  vision  (Acts  xii.  9).  Comp. 
Judges  vi.  17;  2  Kings  xx.  8;  Luke 
i.  84,  etc. 

9-18.  Now  follows  a  very  remark- 
able and  a  somewhat  mysterious  para- 
ble in  action,  to  which  we  think  full 
space  should  be  given.  It  is  God's 
sign  granted  to  Abram. 

Let  us  note  the  following  particulars : 

1.  There  are  five  animals  used  for  a 
sacrificial  purpose :  A  heifer,  a  she-goat 
and  a  ram,  each  of  three  yeajs,  a  turtle- 
dove, and  a  young  pigeon. 

2.  The  first  three  are  divided  in  the 


midst,  and  piece  laid  over  against 
piece :  but  the  birds  he  did  not  divide. 

8.  Powls,  f.tf.,  birds  of  prey,  swoop 
down  on  the  carcasses  and  are  driven 
away  by  Abram. 

4.  At  sunset  Abram  falls  into  a  pro- 
found sleep,  and  a  ''horror,  a  great 
darkness,  **  comes  upon  him,  during 
which  time  €k)d  gives  him  an  outline 
of  Israelitish  history. 

(a)  His  seed  arc  to  be  strangers  in  a 
land  not  theirs  and  to  be  in  bondage 
and  affliction  for  four  centuries. 

(b)  Then  judgment  is  to  be  visited 
on  their  taskmasters  and  a  great  deliv- 
erance is  to  be  wrought — an  exodus, 
with  great  spoil. 

(c)  Abram  is  to  die  and  be  buried  at 
a  good  old  age. 

(d)  In  the  fourth  generation  his  seed 
are  to  come  again  (into  Canaan) ,  etc. 

(«)  During  the  darkness  succeeding 
sunset  a  smoking  furnace  is  seen,  and 
a  lamp  (or  fiame,  or  tongue)  of  fire 
passes  between  the  pieces  of  the  divided 
carcasses. 
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(/)  And  the  Lonl  made  {mi)  a  cov- 
enant with  Abram  concerning  his  seed, 
with  a  still  further  expansion  of  details, 
as  to  the  boundaries  of  the  possession, 
etc. 

Note,  as  to  the  animals,  that  the  age 
of  three  years  marks  the  maturity  of 
life — neither  too  young  to  have  at- 
tained full  size  and  vigor  nor  too  old 
to  have  retained  them.  The  animals 
were  tame  animals,  which  Abram  could 
easily  take  from  his  herds  and  Aocks ; 
and  tliey  were  the  very  animals  subse- 
quently identified  with  sacrifice. 

There  was  a  slaying  of  the  victims 
and  tlio  shedding  of  blood. 

The  dividing  of  the  victims,  etc., 
was  in  accordance  with  ancient  custom. 
Sacrificed  victims  were  cut  in  twain 
and  covenanting  parties  passed  between 
the  pieces,  as  though  to  invoke  similar 
destruction  upon  themselves  if  they 
were  unfaithful,  or  to  signify  union  by 
covenant  between  divide<i  parties.  This 
seems  a  specially  important  part  of  the 
ceremony.  Caraih  berith  means  to  cut 
a  covenant,  Abram  probably  passed 
between  the  pieces  as  he  drove  away 
the  ravenous  birds,  and  the  manifesta- 
tion of  Jehovah  was  found  in  the  flame 
of  fire  that  pa.ssed  between. 

The  birds  were  not  divided,  as  was 
afterward  the  provision  of  the  Ixjvitical 
code  (Lev.  i.  17). 

Obviously,  there  must  be  typical 
teaching  here ;  and  as  we  have  no  key 
given  us  in  the  Word  save  the  most 
indirect  suggestion,  all  we  can  do  is  to 
seek  some  probable  interpretation. 

1.  We  are  struck  with  a  singular 
correspondence  in  the  five  victims  to 
the  Jive  marked  periods  of  national  and 
Christian  history: 

The  heifer  calf  may  well  stand  for  the 
Egyptian  period  of  bondage,  when  they 
became  so  familiar  with  the  sacred  im- 
age of  Apis. 

The  she-goat  may  well  represent  the 
desert  pilgrimage  amid  coimtries  where 
goats  made  their  abode. 

The  ram  may  represent  Palestine  and 
the  occupation  period. 

The  turtledove,  the  period  of  the 


apostolic  Church  and  the  Spirit's  de- 
scent. 

The  pigeon,  the  subsequent  period  of 
missions,  the  promulgation  of  the  faith. 
The  pigeon  loves  flight  as  the  dove 
loves  a  cote ;  one  is  a  bird  of  wing,  the 
other  of  rest. 

It  confirms  this  possible  Uiw  of  inter- 
pretation that  the  last  two  undivided 
animals  may  represent  periods  of  com- 
parative finiti/  and  stability. 

The  binls  of  prey  naturally  may  rep- 
resent the  hostile  powers  which  would 
devour  and  destroy,  but  are  kept  away 
by  perpetual  vigilance.  Comp.  the 
ten  hostile  tribes  namtHl  in  verses  19-21. 
Vultures  and  other  rapacious  and  car- 
niverous  animals  naturally  suggest  the 
enemies  of  Israel  and  the  subsequent 
foes  of  the  Church — temporal  and  spir- 
itual enemies,  who  could,  as  Knobel  has 
suggi^te<l,  keep  the  soul  from  union 
with  God  through  the  bloody  sacrifice 
of  Calvary. 

Notwithstanding  tlie  confessedly  ob- 
scure character  of  this  parable  in  action, 
one  cannot  evade  the  impression  that  as 
it  is  so  connected  with  the  covenant  con- 
cerning the  Abrahamic  seed  it  is  de- 
signed not  only  as  a  ratification,  but  as 
an  illustration  of  Gkxl*s  dealings.  The 
most  careful  students  have  reached  this 
conclusion,  though  with  no  little  varia- 
tion in  details  of  explanation.  For  in- 
stance, Calvin  takes  the  individual 
specimens  of  the  collective  sacrificial 
animals  to  designate  all  Israel,  in  all  its 
parts,  as  one  sacrifice.  Thcodoret 
thought  the  ttiree  years  meant  three 
generations  of  sojourn  in  Egyptian 
bondage,  etc. 

After  much  study,  we  think  the  fol- 
lowing the  most  natural  and  probable 
view  of  the  significance  of  this  strange 
transaction : 

1.  It  undoubtedly  refers  to  a  ratifica- 
tion of  covenant.  This  is  made  sure  by 
Jeremiah  xxxiv.  18-19,  which  plainly 
refers  to  this — referring  to  men  who 
made  a  covenant  before  God— "when 
they  cut  the  calf  in  twain  and  passed 
between  the  parts  thereof.  " 

2.  It  indicates  God's  personal  part  in 
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the  forming  and  guarding  of  covenant 
relation.  The  smoking  furnace  and 
moving  flames  that  passed  between  the 
pieces,  unquestionably  represent  the 
divine  presence.  (This  is  better  trans- 
lated ''a  furnace  of  smoke  and  a  lamp 
of  fire,  "  where  the  correspondence  with 
the  pillar  of  doud  and  fire  is  more 
complete. ) 

8.  If  the  victims  are  symbolic  of  the 
periods  of  history  from  Egyptian  bond- 
age on  to  the  end  of  the  age,  the  pic- 
torial parable  is  very  complete.  Here 
is  hinted  the  constant  presence  and  in- 
terposition of  Ood  in  the  whole  history 
of  believers.  He  was  with  them  when 
Egyptian  taskmasters  oppressed  them, 
during  the  wanderings  in  the  desert, 
all  through  the  checkered  experience 
of  Canaan,  and  through  the  new  dis- 
pensation of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the 
proclamation  of  the  kingdom.  He  had 
prumised  that  in  Abram's  seed  all  fam- 
ilies of  the  earth  shall  be  blessed,  and 
He  thus  sacredly  guards  His  covenant ; 
and  at  no  time  is  His  presence  more 
sure  than  when  in  times  of  discourage- 
ment and  despair  a  horror  of  great 
darkness  falls  upon  his  people — when, 
after  long  efforts  of  faithful  ones  to  beat 
back  the  foes  of  His  kingdom,  their  own 
strength  utterly  fails  and  faints,  as  did 
Abram's  after  the  long  struggle  of  a 
whole  day  with  vultures. 

This  chapter  is  mainly  interesting, 
however,  because  of  its  clear  teachmg 
as  to  saving  faiths  and  about  this  all  else 
revolves. 

1.  Faith  rests  upon  the  Word  of  the 
Lord.  A  definite  promise  of  Jehovah 
comes  to  the  believing  soul.  There 
must  be  something  to  believe. 

2.  Faith  is  saying  amen  to  that  word, 
and  so  holding  it  fast,  staying  one's  self 
upon  it.  It  implies  a  confidence  which 
leads  to  committal — a  forsaking  of  one's 
own  wisdom,  philosophy,  or  strength, 
and  a  simple  reliance  on  God's  word. 

8.  Faith  is  connected  vitally  with 
righteousness  by  a  law  of  divine  im- 
putation. It  implies  no  merit,  and  is 
not  itself  righteousness,  but  is  so  reck- 
oned as  a  matter  of  grace. 


4.  Faith  has  its  confirming  signs. 
The  stars  are  spoken  into  being  out  of 
nothing,  and  so  faith  believes  in  God's 
power  to  create  and  to  raise  from  the 
dead.  The  stars  shine  behind  clouds, 
and  so  faith  knows  the  Word  of  God  to 
be  true,  whatever  be  the  obscuring  me- 
dium which  hides  Him  and  his  purpose. 
The  stars  are  seen  only  in  the  night, 
and  in  the  hour  of  deepest  darkness  tlie 
promises  are  most  clearly  apprehended. 
The  covenant  is  made  sure  by  sacrifice, 
and  God's  own  presence  in  the  cloud 
and  fire  moves  amid  all  the  confusion 
and  chaos  of  human  conflict  and  dis- 
aster. 

5.  Faith  leads  to  obedience.  Im- 
puted righteousness  is  the  open  door  to 
imparted  righteousness.  The  believ- 
ing soul  becomes  the  following  and 
conforming  saint. 

And  so  we  have  here  the  first  clear 
picture  of  a  believer,  appropriating 
promises,  stayed  upon  them,  enjoying 
an  imputed  righteousness,  receiving 
confirming  signs  established  by  cov- 
enant, and  led  into  obedience.  Appro- 
priation ends  in  assimilation. 

The  first  lesson  on  faith  is  the  last. 
Nothing  essential  is  added  to  it  up  to 
the  close  of  the  Revelation. 

On  the  point  of  faith's  committal  to 
God,  Russell  Sturgis  has  told  a  very 
beautiful  story  in  illustration.  A  party 
of  visitors  at  the  national  mint  were 
told  by  a  workman  in  the  smelting- 
works  that  if  the  hand  be  dipped  in 
water  the  ladle  of  molten  metal  might 
pour  its  contents  over  the  palm  without 
burning  it.  A  gentleman  and  his  wife 
heard  the  statement.  "Perhaps  you 
would  like  to  try  it?"  said  the  work- 
man. The  gentleman  said,  shrinking 
back,  **  No,  thank  you.  I  prefer  to  ac- 
cept your  word  for  it  1 "  Then  turning 
to  the  lady,  he  said  :  "  Perhaps,  madam, 
you  would  make  the  experiment. " 
"  Certainly,  "  she  replied  ;  and  suiting 
the  action  to  the  word,  she  bared  her 
arm  and  thrust  her  hand  into  a  bucket  of 
water,  and  calmly  held  it  out  while  the 
metal  was  poured  over  it.  Turning  to 
the  man,  the  workman  quietly  said : 
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**  You,  sir,  it  may  be,  bdieved;  but  your 
wife  trusUd. " 

How  long  shall  we  be  in  learning  that 
in  all  true  faith  there  is  this  element  of 
entrustment — venture,  committal? 

**  I  know  whom  I  have  believed,  and 
am  persuaded  tliat  Fie  is  able  to  keep 
that  which  I  have  rommittedymio  Him.  ** 


CnAi*TRR  XVI.  This  is  a  curious 
stage  in  Abram's  life.  He  had  been 
assured  of  seed,  but  not  by  Sarai ;  and 
she  accepted  an  expedient,  common  in 
tlie  East,  which  reminds  us  of  man*s 
methods  and  worldly  expediency. 

Abram  fell  into  the  snare,  as  it  un- 
doubtedly was,  by  reason  of  unbelief ; 
for  he  was  too  impatient  to  wait  for 
further  revelation  and  for  God's  own 
time  and  way  to  fulfil  His  word.  And 
so,  like  all  imperfections  of  faith,  or 
rather  triumphs  of  unbelief,  this 
brought  only  disappointment,  disaster, 
and  curse.  Abram  *s  domestic  troubles 
began  at  this  point,  and  the  unhappy 
results  still  last  and  will  to  the  end. 
He  took  matters  into  his  own  hands. 
There  lay  the  sin  and  blunder. 

This  appears  to  be  the  first  depart- 
ure among  the  **sons  of  God"  from 
the  primitive  principle  of  monogamy, 
an  example  followed  by  his  descendants 
and  perpetuating  its  evils  to  the  remot- 
est generation.  As  Egypt  was  his  first 
snare,  so  an  Egyptian  is  his  second. 
He  goes  once  more  to  Egypt  for  help : 
in  the  first  place,  for  relief  from  famine 
in  Canaan,  now  for  relief  from  Sarai 's 
barrenness ;  first  to  obtain  bread,  now 
to  obtain  seed— to  beget  children.  By 
the  customs  of  the  East,  the  offspring 
of  the  handmaid  would  be  esteemed  the 
children  of  the  mistress  who  had  given 
her  handmaid  to  the  husband  as  a 
wife.  Trace  the  immediate  conse- 
quence— Ishmacl  was  bom ;  the  re- 
motest consequences  arc  yet  to  come. 

3.  It  may  be  that  I  may  obtain  children 
by  her.  Literally :  "  I  may  be  built  vp 
by  her. " 

It  is  a  curious  instance  of  the  con- 
ceptions that  inhere  in  speech  that  the 
expressioQ  Is  so  common  in  Scripture 


— build  a  house,  i.e.,  household  or 
family  (1  Kings  xi.  88).  House  and 
household  or  family  are  interchange- 
able, and  the  same  language  is  applied 
to  both.  Every  child  bom,  every  acces- 
sion by  marriage,  birth,  or  estate  is  re- 
garded as  addition  of  new  material  in 
the  upbuilding  of  the  family,  like  stones 
in  the  structure  of  a  dwelling.  It  is 
suggested  that  the  Hebrew  word  Ben 
(a  son)  is  from  Banah — to  build. 

8.  Abram  was  now  eighty-five,  and 
Sarai  ten  years  younger,  and  all  hope 
of  natural  offspring  by  her  seems  to  be 
abandoned.  Accordingly,  impatient  of 
delay  at  the  fulfilment  of  divine  prom- 
ise, like  thousands  of  God's  children 
after  them,  they  undertake  their  own 
wav  of  securing  the  desired  result. 
But  it  was  not  God's  way,  and  brought 
only  .trouble,  disappointment,  and  dis- 
aster. 

4.  As  the  Hebrew  women  to  this 
day  regard  barrenness  as  a  reproach 
and  even  a  curse,  and  fertility  in  off- 
spring a  matter  of  pride  and  congratu- 
lation, the  very  success  of  this  plan 
was  its  defeat.  Hagar  no  sooner  found 
herself  with  child  than  she  despised 
Sarai,  and,  in  tum,  Sarai  envied  her. 
Hagar  doubtless  thought  she  could 
supplant  her  mistress  in  Abram 's  eyes 
by  bearing  him  the  offspring  that  Sarai 
failed  to  bear.  And  so  polygamy 
wrought  its  measureless  harm,  and  a 
new  progeny  of  evils  came  even  in  ad- 
vance of  the  desired  son. 

5.  My  wrong  be  vpon  tliee.  Sarai  now 
appeals  to  Abram.  She  charges  on 
him  the  responsibility  for  the  bitterness 
growing  up  in  the  home.  The  thought 
is  plain.  Sarai  was  still  the  princess 
and  Hagar  but  the  maid,  and  she  called 
on  Abram  as  her  lord  to  avenge  the 
tatmts  of  a  handmaid  who  made  her 
own  fertility  the  double  reproach  on 
Sarai 's  barrenness. 

6.  And  so,  by  a  most  inevitable  proc- 
ess, hatred  and  strife  grew  up,  and 
Sarai  dealt  so  hardly  with  Hagar  that 
she  fled  into  the  wildemess. 

7.  There  the  angel  of  the  Lord  finds 
her  (probably,  as  Gesenius  thinks,  on 
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the  way  back  to  Egypt) ,  and  sends  her 
back  to  submit  herself  to  Sarai. 

11.  The  unborn  child  is  named  by 
the  angel  Ishmad,  i.e,,  "  Ood  heareth;^ 
and  he  adds,  "because  Jehovah  hath 
heard. "  Note  the  two  names  of  God 
here  used  :  El  and  Jehovah ;  the  gen- 
eral and  the  special  covenant  names. 

12.  Ishmael's  character  is  foretold, 
and  the  following  rendering  is  pro- 
posed :  *^  A  wild  ass,  a  man  whose  hand 
is  against  every  other  man.  "  The  wild 
ass  is  the  type  of  human  beings  that  are 
impatient  of  restraint ;  and  the  restless 
wandering  and  lawless  violence  of  the 
Bedouin  Arabs  are  very  closely  por- 
trayed in  this  prophecy. 

Be  shall  dwell  in  the  presence  of  his 
brethren  is  taken  by  some  to  mean  to 
be  east  of  them,  i.e.,  before  them,  as 
nearer  the  simrise.  Others  understand 
by  it,  living  ever  near  to  others ;  keep- 
ing, as  it  were,  in  front  of  them  per- 
petually as  a  menace. 

But  the  beauty  of  this  narrative  lies 
mainly  in  the  next  two  verses. 

The  effect  of  the  meeting  with  the 
angel  of  the  Lord  was  to  produce  upon 
Hagar's  mind  the  impression  of  the 
presence  of  Ood :  **  ITiou,  God,  seest  me, " 
Compare  Hagar's  second  flight  (xxi. 

14). 

This  conception  of  the  Seeing  One 
dominates  this  passage  more  than  the 
accepted  version  brings  out.  "Thou 
art  a  God  of  seeing,  for  have  I  also  seen 
here  after  seeing  (Gk)d)  ?"  And  so  the 
well  was  called  **  the  well  of  Him  that 
liveth  and  seeth  me,  or  the  well  of  the 
Living  Seer.  "  May  it  not  be  that  Hagar 
felt  herself  abandoned  of  both  God  and 


man,  and  that  this  was  a  grateful  rec- 
ognition by  her  simple  mind  of  the  fact 
that  when  she  thought  herself  utterly 
forsaken  the  living  God  saw  her  and 
regarded  her?  And  may  not  the  weU 
hint  a  similar  interposition  in  her  in- 
tense thirst,  as  afterward  when  she  fled 
with  Ishmael  (xxi.  15-19)  ? 

At  every  point,  even  in  the  frag- 
mentary history,  we  meet  vital  lessons, 
and  typical  characters  and  events. 
Paul  tells  us,  in  Galatians,  that  this 
narrative  is  **  an  allegory.  "  Behind  the 
history  lies  a  deeper  meaning.  Hagar 
and  Ishmael  represent  Sinai,  with  its 
legal  bondage ;  Sarah  and  Isaac,  Jeru- 
salem, which  is  above,  with  its  freedom ; 
Ishmael,  those  bom  after  the  flesh ; 
Isaac,  those  bom  after  the  Spirit ;  and 
their  mutual  antagonism  is  thus  set 
forth. 

How  pertinent  the  lesson  I  Even  be- 
lievers are  too  impatient  to  wait  God's 
time  and  way.  They  constantly  resort 
to  Egypt  and  the  Egyptians  for  what 
the  Lord  seems  to  withhold  in  blessing, 
and  every  such  false  step  is  of  the  flesh 
and  breeds  a  progeny  of  evils. 

Barren  Churches,  to  which  no  spirit- 
ual offspring  are  granted,  instead  of 
looking  to  the  Holy  Spirit  for  new 
grace  in  supplication  and  the  secret  of 
a  holy  maternity,  resort  to  the  flesh, 
seek  to  create  attractions  which  are 
worldly  and  camal — music,  and  art,  and 
secular  charms —  to  draw  in  the  multi- 
tude ;  or  the  standard  is  lowered  so  that 
carnal  souls  may  more  easily  conform 
to  it.  And  so  the  Churcli  gets  off- 
spring, but  they  are  Ishmaelites — wan- 
dering Arabs,  that  threaten  its  pros- 
perity and  even  its  existence. 


THE  PRAYER-MEETING  SERVICE. 

By  Waylakd  Hoyt,  D.D. 


Dec.  2-8.  Losma  the  Memory  op 
It. — Isa.  xxxviii.  15. 

The  Revised  Version  has  it :  "I  shall 
go  softly  all  my  years,  because  of  the 
bitterness  of  my  soul.  " 

The  marginal  reading  of  the  Revised 


Version  is :  **  I  shall  go  in  solemn  pro- 
cession all  my  years  because  of  the  bit- 
terness of  my  soul.  That  because  of 
means — since  I  hold  in  memory  the 
bitterness  of  my  soul.  " 
So  that  we  may  state  the  significance 
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of  our  Scripture  thus:  I  will  walk 
heDccforth  in  solemn,  subdued,  rever- 
ent way,  remembering  always  and 
thankfully  the  bitterness  out  of  which 
my  soul  has  boen  delivered. 

There,  in  the  court  of  the  palace, 
stood  a  sundial  It  was  formed  of  a 
kind  of  pyramid  of  steps,  and  on  the 
top  of  tliese  stood  straight  and  upright  a 
short  obelisk  or  pillar.  The  morning 
sun  would  fling  the  shadow  of  this  obe- 
lisk right  down  the  pyramid's  western 
side,  blackening  the  lowest  stair. 
Then,  as  the  sun  climbed  the  heavens, 
the  shadow  of  the  obelisk  would  creep 
up  stair  after  stair,  until  at  noon  there 
would  be  no  shadow.  When  the  sun 
passed  the  zenith,  on  the  other  side  the 
pyramid  of  stairs  the  sliadow  would 
descend  until  it  touched  the  last  one  as 
the  sunset,  and  so  the  hours  of  the  day 
were  measured. 

A  sad  scene  just  now  enacting  in  the 
palace,  in  the  central  court  of  which 
the  dial  stood.  He  had  not  been  a  king, 
like  too  many  of  his  predecessors.  Ho 
had  wielded  his  scepter  in  the  behalf 
of  righteousness,  and  the  prosperity  of 
God's  approval  had  been  brightening 
round  him  and  his  kingdom. 

But  there  were  many  dangers  threat- 
ening— A&syrian  invasions,  Egyptian 
complications,  Babylonian  intrigues ; 
and  the  stability  of  the  state  seemed 
bound  together  with  the  continued  life 
and  health  of  the  good  king. 

Besides,  the  good  king  was  in  the 
very  meridian  of  his  years— only  about 
thirty-nine. 

Besides,  as  yet  no  male  heir  to  his 
throne  had  been  bom  to  him,  and  the 
prosperity  of  the  kingdom  hung  upon 
an  undisturbed  succession. 

But  the  good  king  was  just  now 
sorely  sick  with  a  kind  of  boil  or  car- 
buncle, and  he  had  just  received  the 
most  solemn  message  which  can  come 
to  a  man.  This  is  the  news  Isaiah  had 
been  divinely  commanded  to  bring  the 
good  but  stricken  king:  **Thus  saith 
the  Lord  :  Set  thine  house  in  order,  for 
thou  shall  die  and  not  live.  " 

And  then,  having  finished  his  sad 


duty,  the  prophet  had  left  the  sick  king 
with  such  portentous  message  darken- 
ing over  him.  Death  was  a  much 
sadder  matter  in  those  old  days  than  it 
is  now  for  a  Christian.  There  had 
been  as  yet  very  little  revelation  of 
what  comes  after  death  even  to  the 
man  who  trusted  Ood.  There  was  no 
fourteenth  chapter  of  John ;  there  had 
been  no  resurrection. 

To  die,  and  to  die  in  the  prime  of  his 
years,  and  to  die  with  no  heir  I  It  was 
thus  the  good  King  Hezekiah  felt  about 
it  as  the  news  fell  on  him,  as  he  set  his 
thoughts  just  then  to  music  afterwards 
(see  Rev.  Ver.,  Is.  xxxviii.  10-18). 

And  as  the  king  thought  about  it 
all  and  the  surges  of  disappointment 
whelmed  him,  he  ''wept  with  a  great 
weeping. " 

But  the  resource  of  psayer  was  still 
his.  So  the  sick  king  turns  his  face  to 
the  wall  and  prays  (Rev.  Ver.,  Is. 
xxxviii.  8). 

All  this  has  taken  place  more  rapidly 
than  the  telling  of  it,  and  the  Prophet 
Isaiah  has  not  got  much  beyond  the  dial 
in  the  palace  court  when  he  receives 
from  God  another  message  for  Heze- 
kiah of  another  sort  (Rev.  Ver.,  2 
Kings  XX.  4-7).  And  the  sign  of  it  all 
was  to  be  the  retreating  shadow  on  the 
dial  (2  Kings  xx.  8-11) .  And  after  the 
gracious  means  indicated  had  wrought 
its  healing  service  (2  Kings  xx.  7) — it 
is  worth  indicating  to  the  so-called 
Christian  Science  people  that  God  or- 
dered and  Hezekiah  used  means — Heze- 
kiah sings  his  gratitude  and  his  hence- 
forth reverent  purpose  of  remembering 
the  bitterness  through  which  he  had 
passed  and  from  which  he  had  been  re- 
lieved (Rev.  Ver.,  Is.  xxxviii.  16-20). 
And  the  culmination  of  it  all  is  our 
Scripture,  ''I  shall  go  in  solemn  proces- 
sion all  my  years,  remembering  the 
bitterness  of  my  soul. " 

That  scene,  enacting  there  in  that 
palace  so  long  ago  that  we  only  catch 
dim  glimpses  of  it  through  the  thick- 
ening mists  of  nearly  8,000  years,  is 
yet  not  a  scene  so  unmodem,  after  all, 
in  many  of  its  features. 
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Think  y<m  a  little  of  the  memory  of 
it :  muffled  steps,  hushed  voices,  shaded 
windows,  quiet  only  slightly  broken  by 
the  stealthy  and  measured  movement  of 
the  nurse— doctor  coming  several  times 
a  day — anxious  look  upon  his  face; 
earnest  inquiry  as  to  the  eHect  of  this 
remedy  or  that ;  consultation  of  physi- 
cians. And  the  one  about  whom  all 
this  tender  care  and  anxiety  circulates 
is  yourself.  You  did  not  want  to  die. 
You  prayed,  you  promised ;  and  then 
the  tides  of  your  vigor,  which  had  been 
ebbing  so,  began  to  turn.  And  you 
said,  as  you  once  more  found  life,  that 
henceforth  your  life  should  be  devoted 
to  God's  service  and  solemn  thought- 
fulness  to  Him. 

Or  it  was  your  child  who  was  deliv- 
ered, and  you  vowed  service  and 
thoughtful  ness? 

Or  were  you  a  young  man  in  hard 
circumstances?  You  prayed  for  a  bet- 
ter chance.  God  gave  it  to  you  and 
you  vowed  service  and  thankfulness. 

But  now  read  Is.  (Rev.  Ver.),  chap, 
ix.  Sec  Hezekiah  forgetting  God,  after 
all.  Is  that  so  distant?  Is  not  that  the 
commonest  of  experiences — that  of  ^- 
ing  the  memory  of  it  f 

This  last  month  in  the  year  is  a  good 
time  to  think  over  such  things  as  these 
— God's  deliverances ;  our  promises  of 
service  and  thankfulness.  And  it  is  a 
good  time  to  ask  ourselves  whether  we 
are  not  following  in  the  footsteps  of 
Hezekiah  and  losing  the  memory  of 
such  momentous  things. 

Death  worketh, 

Let  me  work,  too; 

Death  undoeth. 

Let  me  do. 
Busy  as  death,  my  work  I  ply. 
Till  I  rest  In  the  rest  of  eternity. 

Time  worketh, 

Let  me  work,  too; 

Time  undoeth. 

Let  me  do. 
Busy  as  time,  my  work  I  ply. 
Till  I  rest  in  the  rest  of  eternity. 

Sin  worketh. 

Let  me  work,  too; 

Sin  undoeth. 

Let  me  do. 
Busy  as  sin,  my  work  I  ply. 
Till  I  rest  in  the  rest  of  eternity. 


Dec.  9-15.  The  Sbcrbt  op  It.— 
John  ii.  7. 

It  seems  to  me  the  secret  for  life  our 
Scripture  discloses  is :  Blessing  propor- 
tioned to  obedience.  If  they  had  poured 
into  the  water- pots  but  one  inch  of 
water,  I  think  there  would  have  been 
foimd  in  them  but  an  inch  of  wine ;  if 
but  six  inches  of  water,  there  would 
have  been  but  six  inches  of  wine.  But 
they  filled  the  water-pots  with  water 
to  the  brim,  and  the  vessels  brimming 
with  water  soon  brimmed  with  wine. 
Perfectly  obey  and  you  get  the  crown 
and  fulness  of  blessing.  Blessing  is 
proportioned  to  obedience. 

(a)  Blessing  is  proportioned  to  obedi- 
ence in  the  realm  of  nature.  Says 
Bacon,  "  Nature  is  conquered  by  obey- 
ing her.  "  Perfectly  obey  and  you  get 
the  power  of  nature  working  for  you. 
All  great  inventions  are  conditioned 
thus,  e.g.y  steam,  electricity.  Men  get 
the  blessing  wrapped  up  in  these  by 
perfectly  obeying  the  laws  presiding 
over  them. 

(b)  Blessing  is  proportioned  to  obedi  • 
eucc  in  the  realm  mental.  Sir  Arthur 
Helps  has  well  said  :  **  What  I  dull, 
when  you  do  not  know  what  giv«s  its 
loveliness  of  form  to  the  lily,  its  depth 
of  color  to  the  violet,  its  fragrance  to 
the  rose ;  when  you  do  not  know  in 
what  consists  the  venom  of  the  adder 
any  more  than  you  can  imitate  the  glad 
movements  of  the  dove?  What!  dull, 
when  earth,  air,  and  water  are  all  alike 
mysteries  to  you,  and  when  as  you 
stretch  out  your  hand  you  do  not  touch 
anything  the  properties  of  which  you 
have  mastered ;  while  all  the  time  na- 
ture is  inviting  you  to  talk  earnestly 
with  her,  to  understand  her,  to  subdue 
her,  and  to  be  blessed  by  her?  Ck> 
away,  man ;  learn  something,  do  some- 
thing, understand  something,  and  let 
me  hear  no  more  of  your  dulness.  ^ 

''Time,  indeed,  is  a  sacred  gift,  and 
each  day  is  a  little  life.  " 

The  young  man  or  woman  who  will 
pay  the  price  of  knowing,  who  will  fill 
the  vessel  of  a  thoughtful  attention  to 
the  brim,  shall  disoover  the  blessing 
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and  delight. of  knowing  and  at  the  same 
time  shall  steadily  increase  the  ability 
of  knowing. 

(e)  Blessing  is  proportioned  to  obedi- 
ence in  the  realm  tpiritual.  Here  are 
some  most  valuable  suggestions  I  once 
came  on: 

**A  physician  found  a  patient  shut 
up  in  a  damp,  chilly  room.  He  said  to 
him :  *  No  wonder  that  you  are  sick  in 
such  a  place.  You  don*t  need  medi- 
cine, but  fresh  air,  sunshine,  and  exer- 
cise. '  He  took  that*  hypochondriac  out 
of  doors.  He  made  him  walk  and  ride 
about.  Soon  he  was  well  again,  and 
the  doctor  left  him.  But  in  a  little 
while  he  was  sent  for.  His  morbid  and 
perverse  patient  was  lying  in  the  close, 
damp  chamber  as  before,  shivering  and 
moaning.  *  Oh,  doctor, '  he  cried,  '  that 
sure  cure  of  yours  has  failed,  and  I  am 
just  as  bad  as  ever  I'  'Did  you  keep 
yourself  in  the  sunshine?'  'No,  I 
thought  that  I  had  taken  enough  of  it, 
not  only^  to  make  me  well,  but  to  keep 
me  so,  and  then  I  came  back  to  bed 
again.  * 

**  Just  like  this  imaginary  invalid  are 
many  (alas  I  how  many !)  of  the  pa- 
tients of  the  Great  Physician.  They 
read  of  His  wondrous  love;  they  be- 
lieve in  it;  they  rejoice  in  it.  It  kindles 
in  their  souls  a  hope  that  is  full  of 
glory.  But,  having  'tasted  the  good 
Word  of  God  and  the  powers  of  the 
world  to  come,  *  they  return  to  the  weak 
and  beggarly  elements  of  the  world. 
Hence  they  lose  that  blessed  hop>e. 
They  become  cold  and  sad,  and  then 
they  wonder  why  God  does  not  'keep 
them  in  perfect  peace.*  Alasl  they 
forget  that  God  cannot  make  evil  good 
and  good  evil.  He  has  created  an  at- 
mosphere of  love.  He  offeis  it  freely 
to  all  who  will  live  in  it.  But  if  we 
fail  to  do  so^if  we  shut  ourselves  up 
in  the  caves  or  cellars  of  selfishness,  re- 
fusing to  enjoy  what  God  has  provided 
for  sustaining  the  new  life— can  we 
wonder  that  we  are  weak  and  sickly? 

""  But  how  shall  we  keep  ourselves  in 
the  love  of  God?  By  study,  by  medi- 
tation, by  Christian  communion,  and, 


above  all,  by  prayer.  We  don*t  read 
the  Bible  enough;  we  don't  think 
enough  about  what  wo  read  in  it ;  we 
don't  talk  enough  with  each  other 
about  our  heavenly  Father,  our  Elder 
Brother,  and  our  celestial  home;  we 
don't  work  enough  for  Christ  to  keep 
our  hearts  in  a  glow ;  we  don't  com- 
mune enough  with  God.  Our  reading, 
thinking,  toiling,  talking,  and  praying 
will  not  create  the  atmosphere  that  our 
spirits  need,  but  they  will  keep  us  in 
it.  They  will  enable  us  to  climb  up 
out  of  the  dampness  and  the  gloom  of 
unbelief.  They  will  help  us  to  ascend 
the  mount  of  faith.  On  it  we  will  find 
the  land  of  Beulah,  from  which  we  can 
see  the  walls  and  gates,  and  almost  hear 
the  songs  of  the  golden  city.  ** 

Yes,  blessing  is  proportioned  to  obe- 
dience.    As  much  water,  so  much  wine. 


Dec.  16-^22.  CoNCERNiNa  a  Saint. 
— Acts  xii.  11. 

Paul  writes  to  the  Corinthians :  **  Un- 
to the  Church  of  God,  which  is  at 
Corinth,  to  them  that  are  sanctified  in 
Christ  Jesus,  called  to  be  aaints,  "  A 
saint  is  not  a  perfect  person.  A  saint 
is  one  separated  to  Jesus  Christ  and 
growing  into  likeness  to  Christ. 

In  this  light  it  has  seemed  to  me  that 
Peter's  experience  in  prison  is  a  kind 
of  type  and  illustration  of  the  exp>eri- 
ence  of  a  saint. 

Consider,  first,  the  minVs  doom. 
Peter  in  prison  illustrates  it.  The 
saint's  doom  is  tribulation.  There  are 
various  prisons  into  which  saints  get 
now.  But  this  tribulation  the  saint 
must  suffer  is — 

(a)  Not  a  sign  of  the  Divine  disfavor. 

(b)  Is  for  purification. 

(c)  Is  for  fellowship  with  Christ. 
"In  my  extremity  I  discovered  new 
paths  to  God.  ^ 

(d)  Is  for  help  of  others.  How 
Peter's  example  in  the  prison  has  helped 
others  variously  imprisoned. 

Consider,  second,  the  saint's  treasure. 
Peter  slept.  He  had  inward  peace,  his 
Lord '  s  presence.  The  secret  of  the  Lord 
is  with  them  that  fear  Him.    Yet  none 
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in  the  busy  crowds  among  whom  they 
move  in  the  noisy  street  know  what  is 
passing  in  their  hearts.  An  American 
citizen  in  a  foreign  city,  seeing  the 
meteor  flag  of  his  native  land  floating 
at  the  masthead  of  a  ship,  is  inwardly 
moved  by  the  associations  it  revives  to 
patriotic  feelings,  to  emotions  of  love, 
to  fond  anticipations  of  his  return  to 
the  joys  and  repose  of  his  fireside.  But 
of  his  secret  thoughts  the  people  about 
him  know  nothing.  To  them  the  flag 
of  his  country  is  but  as  one  flag  among 
many  others.  They  meddle  not  with 
the  secret  joys  it  kindles  within  his 
swelling  breast.  It  is  even  so  with  the 
secret  of  the  Lord  in  a  good  man's 
breast.  He  walks  the  street  like  other 
men.  Yet  while  their  thoughts  are  of 
things  visible  and  earthly,  his  are  of 
Ood  and  things  unseen.  He  sees  Ood 
in  everything  about  him.  God  is  com- 
muning with  him,  feasting  him  on  holy 
thought,  quickening  his  spiritual  aspi- 
rations, comforting  him  with  assurances 
of  his  sonship,  and  with  visions  of 
his  incorruptible  inheritance.  Happy, 
therefore,  and  safe,  also,  is  he  who  pos- 
sesses the  secret  of  the  Lord's  presence. 

Consider,  third,  the  saint's  re^aurce — 
prayer.  They  prayed  for  Peter  in 
Mary's  house,  and  surely  Peter  prayed 
for  himself  also.  Prayer  was  his  re- 
source and  theirs.  Here  is  something 
from  Luther  concerning  the  resource 
and  power  of  prayer  worth  heeding  : 

''For  I  know,  as  often  as  I  have 
earnestly  prayed,  when  it  has  been  real 
earnest  with  me,  I  have  indeed  been 
richly  heard,  and  have  obtained  more 
than  I  have  prayed  for.  God  has  for  a 
time  delayed,  but  nevertheless  the  help 
has  come.  Ah,  how  truly  grand  a  thing 
is  the  honest  prayer  of  a  true  Christian  I 
How  mighty  it  is  with  God,  that  a  poor 
human  creature  can  so  speak  with  the 
high  Majesty  in  heaven,  and  not  dread 
Him,  but  know  that  God  is  kindly  smi- 
ling on  him  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake.  His 
dear  Son,  our  Lord  and  Saviour  I  To 
this  end  the  heart  and  conscience  must 
not  look  back,  must  not  doubt  or  fear 
on  account  of  unworthiness. " 


Consider,  fourth,  the  splint's  deliver- 
ance. Peter  was  disimprisoned  by 
angels,  and  miraculously  1  Yes.  But 
how  often  from  their  various  prisons 
of  tribulation  do  God's  saints  now  find 
even  marvelous  deliverance? 

Consider,  fifth,  the  saint's  duty — to 
do  somewhat.  Peter  had  to.  He  must 
bind  on  his  sandals,  etc.  I  think 
here  saints  too  often  fail.  Amid  their 
prisons  of  tribulation  they  fail  to  do 
the  duty  next  them,  the  thing  they  can. 
Are  you  a  saint,  though  under  the 
doom  of  tribulation,  yet  having  the 
peace  of  the  Lord's  presence,  and  using 
the  resource  of  prayer,  and  binding  on 
your  sandals?  If  you  are,  I  am  sure 
you  shall  sooner  or  later  come  to  deliv- 
erance and,  like  Peter,  you  shall  grate- 
fully exclaim :  **  The  Lord  hath  deliv- 
ered me. " 


Dec.  23-29.— God  with  Us.— Matt, 
i.  23. 

One  day,  years  ago,  the  people  living 
near  Niagara  Falls  were  startled  by  the 
cry :  ^  Man  in  Niagara !  Man  in 
Niagara ! " 

So  they  all  ran,  thronging  the  sus- 
pension bridge  and  crowding  the  clifts 
hard  by. 

"Where  is  he?  Where  is  he?" 
each  asked  of  each,  because  at  first 
they  could  not  see  him.  "  Poor  fellow,  " 
they  said  ;  **  he's  gone ! " 

Then  some  one  cried  out :  **  See ;  see, 
yonder — he  is  hanging  on  a  rock!" 
pointing  as  he  spoke  to  a  low,  water- 
washed  rock  about  sixty  yards  below 
the  great  falls  on  the  American  side. 

Then  the  question  went  through  all 
the  murmuring  crowd :  "  Can  we  save 
him?    Can  we  save  him?" 

They  got  a  long  rope  ladder.  They 
hoped  they  might  be  able  to  let  it  down 
somewhere  in  the  poor  man's  neighbor- 
hood from  one  of  the  overhanging  cliffs. 
They  threw  the  ladder  over,  but  there 
were  some  bushes  growing  out  of  a 
crevice  down  part  way  in  the  rocks, 
and  as  the  rope  ladder  fell  it  got  tan- 
gled in  the  bushes,  and  they  could  not 
looeen  it. 
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Then  they  asked  this  other  question : 
**'  Who  will  go  down  and  clear  the  rope 
ladder  and  try  to  save  that  man?"  It 
was  a  terrible  question  to  ask,  for  it 
was  a  terrible  thing  to  do.  The  man 
who  should  dare  do  it  roust  do  so  at  the 
greatest  risk  of  his  own  life. 

At  last  a  brave  young  man  stepped 
forward  and  said,  "I'll  go."  Care- 
fully he  climbed  down  the  rope  ladder 
to  the  bushes.  There  he  waited  for 
some  time  seeking  to  get  the  ladder 
clear.  With  difficulty,  he  got  it  clear, 
and  then  the  rope  ladder  fell  down  near 
to  where  that  imperiled  man  was  cling- 
ing for  his  life  to  that  wet,  low  rock. 

Then  this  man  who  had  descended 
from  the  cliff  began  himself  to  go  down 
farther.  It  was  a  frightful  thing  to  do. 
The  rope  ladder  swung  and  swayed, 
and  below  him  were  the  dashing,  boil- 
ing waters.  One  loose  grasp,  one  mis- 
step, and  nothing  in  Ood's  world  could 
save  him.  But  he  went  slowly  and 
steadily  down  and  down. 

At  last  he  reached  the  rock  where  the 
drenched,  buffeted,  weakening  man 
was  clinging.  Holding  with  one  hand 
firmly  to  the  swaying  ladder  and  put- 
ting one  foot  as  firmly  as  he  could  upon 
the  low  rocks  the  waters  were  dashing 
over,  with  the  other  hand  he  took  hold 
of  the  poor  fellow,  and,  saying  words 
of  courage  to  him,  got  him  to  take  hold 
of  the  rop>e  ladder  and  try  to  climb 
up  it  to  the  cliffs  above. 

This  brave  helper  could  not  carry  the 
poor  man  up.  To  attempt  that  would 
be  altogether  beyond  his  own  strength. 
Nor  could  he  tie  the  poor  fellow  to  the 
rope  ladder,  and  let  him  be  dragged 
up,  for  so  he  would  be  dashed  to 
death  against  the  projecting  rocks 
above,  as  the  rope  ladder  would  sway, 
now  this  way  and  now  that. 

So  tliis  man  who  had  somehow  fallen 
into  the  wild  waters,  with  nearly  all 
his  strength  gone  through  his  terrible 
clinging  to  that  low  rock  against  the 
awful  force  of  the  invading  water,  took 
hold  of  the  rope  ladder  and  began  to 
climb.  After  he  had  gone  up  perhaps 
a  hundred  feet,  he  had  to  stop  to  rest. 


Those  up  there  on  the  cliffs  were  in 
great  fear  lest  his  small  strength  should 
give  way  entirely  and  he  faU  again 
into  the  raging  waters.  ''Hold  on  I" 
they  shouted  to  him.  **  Hold  on  I "  But 
their  voices  could  not  be  distinctly 
heard  amid  the  thunder  of  the  mighty 
falls. 

Then  the  man  climbed  up  another 
hundred  feet,  and  stopped  again  to 
rest.  Those  on  the  cliff  grew  more 
hopeful  now.  And  the  brave  helper  at 
the  bottom  stood  there,  getting  what 
foothold  he  might  and  steadying  the 
ladder. 

Then,  again,  the  man  began  to  dimb, 
painfully,  laboriously,  his  strength, 
which  had  been  tasked  so  terribly,  al- 
most failing  him. 

Then,  at  last,  he  was  in  reach  of  the 
top,  and  some  strong  arms,  reaching 
over,  seized  him  and  lifted  him  into 
safety,  amid  the  tears,  and  shouts,  and 
eager  joy  of  tlie  multitude. 

And  the  brave  helper  who  had  gone 
down  for  him  and  at  so  great  a  risk 
climbed  safely  to  the  summit  too. 

I  think  the  story  is  a  good  one  for 
the  Christmas  time,  because  it  tells, 
tliough  in  the  dimmest  and  in  the  poor- 
est way,  what  our  Lord  Jesus  has  done 
for  every  one  of  us. 

He  was  the  One  who  came  down 
from  heaven  to  us,  amid  aU  the  storm 
and  danger  and  death  of  oiu:  sad  sins. 

He  cabce  down  to  us.  He  did  not 
stand,  like  the  people  on  the  cliffs, 
away  off  in  the  far  heavens  shouting 
to  us  to  climb  up.  He  was  like  the 
brave  helper  in  the  story :  from  the  far 
heavens  He  Himself  came  down  to  us, 
and  all  our  risk  and  pain  and  sorrow 
and  death  He  took  upon  Himself. 

He  is  a  great  deal  better  to  us,  too, 
than  was  this  brave  helper,  good  as  he 
was  to  the  poor  man  clinging  for  his 
life  to  the  wet,  treacherous  rock.  Our 
Lord  Jesus  does  not  simply  bring  the 
ladder  of  escap>e  to  us,  but  He  gives  us 
His  own  strength  that  we  may  have 
strength  to  climb.  Nay,  He  does  more 
than  that,  for  really  we  have  no 
strength.     If  we  will  only  let  Him, 
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with  a  deep  trust,  like  the  shepherd  in 
the  parable  of  the  lost  sheep,  He  lajs 
us  on  His  own  shoulders  and  carries 
us  up. 

So  our  Lord  Jesus  is  the  one  who 
comes  to  us ;  and  if  we  will  have  it  so, 
there  is  not  one  of  us  who  may  not  be 
saved  because  He  came. 

And  the  Christmas  time  is  the  time 
when  we  think  of  the  fact  and  of  the 
way  of  His  coming  to  us. 

Consider,  first,  theredUty  qfihelncaT- 
nation,  Jesus  Christ  is  actually  Qod 
with  us.  As  another  has  most  truly 
said,  and  thoughtfully:  ^Everything 
of  the  Christian  religion  depends  on  the 
truth  of  the  story  of  Bethlehem.  If  He 
who  was  there  bom  was  not  really  Gk>d, 
then  the  religion  He  set  up  is  but  human 
religion,  and  our  hopes  of  a  manhood 
perfected  in  a  God-man  are  quenched. 
If  He  who  was  there  bom  was  not 
really  man,  but  only  phantom  flesh, 
the  religion  He  set  up  is  a  deceitful 
religion,  leaving  to  us,  it  may  be,  noth- 
ing but  a  phantom  Gkxi.  I  say,  then, 
that  Christianity  from  center  to  circum- 
ference is  balanced  on  the  solitary  pivot 
of  the  nativity.  Revelation,  Mediation, 
Passion,  Crucifixion,  Resurrection,  As- 
cension, Parousia,  all  revolve  round 
Bethlehem's  manger. " 

Consider,  second.  Turn  mcred  a  thing 
M  childhood.  God  entered  into  our  hu- 
man nature  as  a  child  ;  and  what  higher 
work  than  the  training  of  this  child- 
hood, dignified  thus  by  the  fact  that 
our  Lord  and  Saviour  was  once  a  little 
child  I  Daniel  Webster  once  said :  ^  If 
we  work  upon  marble,  it  will  perish. 
If  we  work  upon  brass,  time  will  efface 
it.  If  we  rear  temples,  they  will  crum- 
ble into  dust.  If  we  work  upon  im- 
mortal minds,  if  we  imbue  them  with 
principles,  with  the  just  fear  of  God 
and  love  for  our  fellow  men,  we  en- 
grave on  these  tablets  something  which 
wiU  brighten  for  eternity.  " 

Consider,  third,  since  God  is  thus 
with  us,  how  certain  it  is  that  our  Lord 
Jesus  can  enter  into  the  most  real  and 
dose  sympathy  with  every  one  of  us. 

Consider,  fourth,  how  the  Babo  in 


the  manger,  who  is  yet  €k)d  with  us, 
teaches  us  that  the  true  life  is  that  of 
forget/kilness  of  sdf.     He,  thinking  not 
His  equality  with  God  a  thing  to  be 
grasped  at,  emptied  Himself. 


Dec.  80-31.  —  Almost  :  Alto- 
GBTHBB.— Acts  xxvi.  28-29. 

Almost:  altogether — These  words 
seem  to  express  states  of  mind  very 
close  to  each  other.  It  looks  as  though, 
with  the  least  difiSculty,  the  step  from 
**  almost  **  into  **  altogether  **  might  be 
made.  Indeed,  the  first  is  a  step,  even 
the  latest  step,  into  the  last.  Indeed, 
in  order  to  get  into  the  mood  **  alto- 
gether, "  one  must  first  be  in  the  state 
of  mind  *"  almost.  " 

And  yet — and  yet 

Here  we  are  upon  the  high,  flat  table- 
lands of  Arizona ;  wastes  of  landscape 
around;  wastes  of  sky  above.  We 
march  along,  and  we  come  to  a  steep 
chasm  yawning  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  Yet  it  does  not  yawn  widely. 
It  seems  as  though  you  could  almost 
step  across.  But  look  down  into  the 
awful  and  gloomy  cleavage.  See,  as 
far  down  as  your  sight  can  go  the 
chasm  smks— 8,000,  5,000,  7,000  feet 
toward  the  earth's  heart.  What  is  the 
chasm?  It  is  the  channel  of  one  of 
the  tributaries  of  the  Colorado  River. 
The  water  steadily  flowing  through  the 
soft  yet  somewhat  firm  soil  has  been 
using  its  chisel  against  the  earth  until 
now  it  has  gouged  out  and  gouged 
down  the  abysmal  gap. 

And  here  you  stand  on  this  side,  and 
Just  yonder  is  the  other  side,  and  be- 
tween is  the  tremendous  rift.  A  cleft 
as  deep  and  dark,  especially  in  religion, 
often  sets  its  unbridged  edges  betufeen 
*^ almost^  and  *^ altogether.  " 

Get  sight  of  the  scene  these  two 
words  culled  from  the  Scripture  here 
bring  before  our  vision.  He  has  lately 
been  appointed  Roman  procurator  of 
the  country — this  man  Festus.  He  is 
a  fair,  well-meaning  man,  as  men  go  at 
this  time — a  man  in  desire  of  doing 
Justice  quite  above  the  usual  run  of 
Roman  procurators.     But  his  prede- 
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oessor  in  the  procuratorehip,  Felix,  a 
very  low,  mean  man,  wbose  palm  was 
steadily  itching  for  bribes,  has  left  for 
Festus  to  dispose  of  a  very  perplexing 
case.  There  has  been  lying  here,  in 
the  Fortress  of  Caesarca,  for  two  years, 
a  prisoner  whose  case  has  thrown  this 
Festus  into  great  p>erplexity. 

There  is  an  intensely  bitter  feeling 
on  the  part  of  the  Jews  against  this 
prisoner.  They  accuse  him  of  all  sorts 
of  seditious  things.  They  demand  his 
life.  Festus  has  done  his  best  to  find 
out  the  real  facts  about  him.  Ho  has 
been  down  to  Jerusalem  to  make  special 
inquiry.  As  far  as  he  can  tell,  he  is 
quite  sure  the  bitter  Jews  cannot  make 
out  their  case.  The  prisoner  has  done 
nothing  worthy  of  death.  Yet  should 
he  release  him,  or — what  tlie  Jews  spe- 
cially desire — send  him  down  to  Jerusa- 
lem for  further  trial,  Festus  is  certain 
the  Jews  would  foully  murder  the  pris- 
oner. 

And  just  now  the  case  has  become 
further  complicated,  for  this  prisoner, 
though  a  Jew,  is  also  a  Roman  citizen, 
and  he  has  fallen  back  on  the  inalien- 
able right  of  a  Roman  citizen  and  has 
appealed  his  case  to  Caesar,  the  emperor, 
at  Rome.  This  appeal  has  put  the  case 
beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  Festus,  and 
made  it  necessary  that  the  prisoner  be 
sent  to  Rome  to  stand  before  the  em- 
peror himself.  But  now  this  further 
perplexity  remains  with  Festus:  He 
must  send  to  the  emperor,  together  with 
the  prisoner,  a  statement  of  the  facts 
in  the  case.  And  since  the  case  seems 
to  involve  rather  points  of  Jewish  law 
than  of  Roman  law,  Festus  finds  it  a 
very  difi3cult  matter  to  make  out  such 
a  statement  as  shall  convey  to  the  em- 
peror clear  intelligence. 

But,  just  now,  the  last  of  the  Herods, 
King  Agrippa  II.,  a  man  who  by 
Roman  sufferance  bears  a  kind  of 
shadowy  rule  in  another  part  of  the 
country  of  Palestine,  together  with  his 
sister,  Bemice,  has  come  to  Csesarea 
to  pay  his  respects  to  Festus.  As  they 
talk  together,  the  case  of  this  prisoner 
comes  up ;  and  Agrippa  expresses  the 


desire  himself  to  see  and  hear  this  pria- 
oner,  for  he  is  a  renowned  one. 

Festus  immediately  seizes  the  chance. 
It  will  be  a  pleasant  thing  for  Agrippa. 
Agrippa  is  a  Jew  and  is  familiar  with 
the  Jewish  law,  and  thus  Festus  may 
perhaps  get  some  better  clue  to  tlie  in- 
tricacies of  the  case,  and  be  able  to 
send  to  the  emperor  a  clearer  exposi- 
tion of  it. 

Well,  a  day  is  set.  It  is  a  court  oc- 
casion. All  the  splendor  that  belongs 
to  such  a  time,  in  gilded  chairs  of  state, 
in  scarlet  robes,  in  crowns,  in  numerous 
retinue,  shines  out.  Festus  and  Agrippa 
and  Bemice  take  their  places  on  their 
lifted  and  gilded  seats.  All  the  prop>er 
ofllcers,  gleaming  in  armor  and  insignia, 
are  grouped  around  them.  And  then 
the  prisoner  is  brought  in — poor,  worn, 
shackled,  pale  with  sickness  and  long 
confinement.  Then  Festus  op>ens  the 
proceedings  thus  (Acts  xxv.  24-27)  : 

The  speech  of  Paul.  Festus'  insinua- 
tion that  Paul  is  mad.  The  Apostle's 
reply.  The  address  to  Agrippa. 
Agrippa' 8  answer.  Paul's  reply.  And 
the  chasm  between  ** almost"  and  "al- 
together" yawns  between  them. 

Think  of  the  two  sides  of  this  chasm, 
which  so  frequently  in  religion  sets  its 
profound  rift  between  ** almost"  and 
**  altogether. " 

First,  of  the  side  **  almost.  " 

(a)  Some  men  stand  on  this  ''almost" 
side  of  becoming  Christians,  though 
they  are  intellectually  convinced  of  Chris- 
tian truth.  Tet  they  let  some  quibble 
hinder  them. 

(b)  Some  men  stand  on  this  "  almost** 
side  of  becoming  Christians  because 
they  have  yielded  all  but  one  known 
sin. 

(c)  Some  men  stand  on  the  "almost** 
side  of  becoming  Christians  because 
they  discern  yonder,  on  the  "alto- 
gether" side,  some  duty  which  will 
be  demanded  of  them,  like  that  of  the 
public  confession  of  Christ. 

{d)  Some  men  stand  on  the  "almost** 
side  of  becoming  Christians  because, 
standing  there  on  that  "almost"  side, 
they  demand,  but  of  course  cannot  get^ 
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tho  feeling  whicE  belongs  to  the  **  alto- 
gether** side. 

(e)  Some  men  stand  on  the  "almost** 
side  of  becoming  Christians  because 
they  think  there  is  plenty  of  time  before 
them  in  which  to  pass  from  the  **  al- 
most** to  the  "altogether**  side. 

(/)  Some  men  stand  on  this  "almost** 
side  because  they  will  not  give  the 
matter  serious  thought.  But  refusal 
of  thought  concerning  things  does  not 
change  the  fact  of  things. 

Second,  the  "altogether**  side. 
Paul's  conversation  is  illustrative. 
This  side  is  the  side  of  whole-souled 
surrender  to  Jesus  Christ. 

"Almost**  is  useless  until  it  passes 
into  "  altogether.  ** 

A  few  years  since  the  steamer  Oregon 
was  wrecked  just  outside  the  port  of 
New  York.  She  almost  reached  her 
harbor,  but  she  did  not  reach  her  har- 
bor. The  year  is  finished.  Where 
stand  you,  on  the  side  of  "almost**  or 
"altogether**? 

Prayer-Xeeting  Topics  for  1895. 

Jan.  1-5. 

Large  Thoughts  of  God  for  the  New  Tear. 

Eph.  iil.  aO'fn. 
Jan.  9-12. 

The  Unseen  Friend.  Rom.  i.  8. 

Jan.  13-19. 

Burdens. 

Gal.vi.  6;  Gal.  vi.  9;  Ps.  cv.  2S. 
Jan.  20-26. 

A  Foe.  Rev.  iii.  6. 

Jan.  27-81,  Feb.  1,  2. 

That  by  Which  to  Interpret  Life. 

Is.  zzxiii.  17. 
Fbb.  8-9. 

The  Second  Miracle.  John  iv.  64. 

Feb.  10-16. 

Sympathy.  Heb.  iv.  IS. 

Feb.  17-28. 

Hope.  Ps.  Izzi.  14. 

Fr.B.  24-28.  March  1, 2. 

Iron  Snoes  for  Rough  Roads. 

Deut.  xxxiv.  26. 
Mabch  8-9. 

The  Cure  for  Troubled  Thoughts. 

Ps.  xciv.  19. 
March  10-16. 
Our  Resource. 

March  17-28. 

The  Deity  of  Jesus  Christ    John 
March  24-80. 

Nevertheless.  Luke  v.  6. 

March  81,  April  1-6. 

Heed  to  one*s  self.  1  Tim.  xiv.  6. 

April  1-6. 

Crossing  the  Bridge  Before  Tou  Come  to 
It.  Matt.  vi.  84. 

April  7-18. 

Amid  the  OHve-Trees.  Marie  xiv.  82. 

April  14-20. 

And  Came  to  the  Sepulcher.  John  xx.  8w 


Luke  xi.  22. 


April  21-27. 

Our  Lord*s  Resurrection  an  Incentive  to 
Duty.  Phil.  iii.  10. 

April  28-80,  Bfay  1-4. 

Hints  of  the  Beyond.  Mark  ix.  2. 

Mat  6-11. 

Duties  to  Others.  Rom.  xiv.  7. 

Mat  12-18. 

Service  in  Hard  Placet.  Rom.  i.  7. 

Mat  19-26. 

Despondency.  1  Kings  xix.  4. 

Mat  26-81. 

Deliverance.  John  i.  29. 

Junk  2-8. 

The  Greatest  Sight.  John  xii.  21. 

Junb  9-15. 

The  Real  Self.  Matt.  xvi.  26. 

Junk  16-22. 

Baffling  Trouble.  John  xiv.  1,  2. 

Junk  28-29. 

Not  Far  From,  Tet  Not  Within. 

Ifark  xii.  84. 
July  1-6. 

Failure  Through  Self;  Victory  Through 
God.  Ex.  ii.  14;  Ex.  iii.  10. 

July  7-18. 

When  It  Seems  Dark.  John  xvi.  17. 

July  14-20. 

The  Empty  Heart  Matt  xii.  44. 

July  21-27. 

The  Permanence  of  the  Divine  Plan. 

John  vii.  80. 
July  29-81,  Aug.  1-8. 

Barriers  Overcome.  Luke  v.  9. 

Aug.  4-10. 

When  Times  Are  Hard.  Ex.  v.  28. 

Auo.  11-17. 

What  Is  Worth  the  While? 

Luke  xiii.  21 
Auo.  18-24. 

What  Shall  I  Do  With  Myself? 

John  vL  68 
Auo.  26-81. 

A  Bad  Saving  of  Time.     1  Sam.  xiv.  24. 
Skpt.  1-7. 

The  Christ  We  Need.  Mark  v.  48. 

Skpt.  6-14. 

Duties  to  God.  Luke  xvii.  17,  18. 

Skpt.  16-21. 

Not  Weary  in  Well-Doing.         GaL  vi.  9. 
Skpt.  22-28. 

The  Apostle  and  High  Priest  of  Our  Pro- 
fession. Heb.  iii.  1. 
Skpt.  29-80,  Oct.  1-6. 

The  Right  Time  for  Things. 

Acts  xxviii.  16. 
Oct.  6-12. 

The  Need  of  a  Right-Doing. 

1  Cor.  X.  81. 
Oct.  18-19. 

Brass  for  Gold.  1  Kings  xiv.  27. 

Oct.  20-26. 

Filled  With  the  Spirit 

Matt  liL  11;  Eph.  v.  18. 
Oct.  27-81,  Nov.  1,  2. 

Contrary  Winds.  Mark  vi.  4& 

Nov.  8-9. 

Upward.  Dan.  i.  19,  20. 

Nov.  10-16. 

Divine  Rescues.  Ps.  xxv.  16. 

Nov.  17-28. 

Concerning  Prayer.  Ps.  Ixxxvi.  7. 

Nov.  24-80. 

A  False  Thought  of  God  and  a  True. 

Luke  XV.  8-8. 
Dkc.  1-7. 

The  Great  Necessity. 

2  Cor.  V.  17;  John  iii.  7. 
Dkc.  8-14. 

To  the  Uttermost  Heb.  vii.  25. 

Dkc.  16-21. 

The  Need  for  Life  of  a  Right  Ending. 

Luke  xxiii.  88. 
Dec.  22-28. 

Lying  in  a  Manger.  Luke  ii.  12L 

Dkc.  29-81. 

For  the  Last  Days  of  the  Old  Tear. 

John  xxvii.  7. 
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IiaiahviL  11 
Bt  Rey.   David   M.   Swketo,    Mor- 

GANFIELD,    Kt. 

(Revised  Version) — Therefore  Jekotah 
Himaelf  ehall  gite  you  a  sign  ;  behold, 
a  virgin  shaU  conceive,  and  bear  a  son, 
ofid  shall  call  his  name  Immanuel, 

Perhaps  more  perplexity  has  been 
produced  among  commentators  by  this 
passage  than  by  any  other  in  the  whole 
range  of  Old  Testament  prophecy. 
The  most  cursory  examination  will 
show  that  great  difficulties  exist  in  re- 
gard to  this  interpretation.  But  this 
fact  only  serves  to  increase  our  interest 
in  it. 

The  chief  difficulties  of  the  passage 
may  be  stated  as  follows:  Does  the 
prophecy  refer  to  some  event  which 
was  soon  to  occur,  or  does  it  refer  ex- 
clusively to  some  event  in  the  distant 
future?  If  it  refers  to  some  event 
which  was  soon  to  occur,  what  event 
was  it?  Who  was  the  child  intended, 
and  who  the  virgin  who  should  bring 
forth  the  child? 

The  incidents  in  the  life  of  Ahaz 
which  called  forth  this  wonderful 
prophecy  are  stated  in  the  first  thirteen 
verses  of  this  chapter.  Briefly  they  are 
these :  Ephraim  and  Syria  are  confed- 
erate against  Judah.  Ahaz,  Judah's 
king,  refuses  to  ask  a  sign  from  Jeho- 
vah that  the  confederacy  shall  be  bro- 
ken. Thereupon  the  prophet  declares 
to  Ahaz — representing  the  royal  house 
— the  house  of  David  :  "  Therefore  Je- 
hovah Himself  shall  give  you  a  sign  ; 
behold  a  virgin  shall  conceive,  and  bear 
a  son,  and  shall  call  his  name  Inunan- 
uel.  "  The  first  step  toward  the  unrav- 
eling of  the  prophet's  meaning  is  to 
determine  the  exact  significance  of  the 
words.  What,  then,  is  the  meaning  of 
the  word  ^''•*,  which  is  translated 
^'sign**?  Delitzsch  defines  the  word  as 
''a  thing,  event,  or  act,  which  may 
serve  to  guarantee  the  divine  certainty 


of  some  other  thing,  event,  or  act.  **  It 
does  not  of  necessity  denote  a  mirade. 
For  example,  in  £x.  xvii.  11,  circumci- 
sion is  said  to  be  a  ''sign,  **  or  token. 
The  context,  together  with  the  nature 
of  the  thing,  event  or  act  must  decide 
whether  the  ^^^  is  a  miracle  or  not  In 
this  place  it  is  evidently  implied  that 
the  assurance  contained  in  the  ^^^ 
would  be  such  as  Jehovah  alone  could 
give.  We  must  try  to  divest  our  minds 
of  all  preconceived  prejudice  against 
the  direct,  literal,  historical  interpreta- 
tion of  the  passage.  Looking  back,  as 
we  do,  through  such  a  fiood  of  light 
thrown  upon  its  Messianic  meaning,  we 
are  apt  to  read  into  the  narrative  things 
which  Ahaz  and  his  contemporaries 
would  not  have  understood  it  to  mean. 
We  think  at  once  of  the  grand  and  final 
fulfilment  of  this  prophecy  in  Christ 
as  the  Son  bom  of  a  virgin,  and  are  apt 
to  think  that  the  assurance  given  to 
Ahaz  consisted  in  a  similar  miraculous 
birth.  But  such  is  not  necessarily  the 
case.  All  that  is  necessary  to  constitute 
a  **  sign  ^  to  Ahaz  is  that  some  assurance 
shall  be  given  which  Jehovah  alone  can 
give.  And  we  claim  that  the  certain 
prediction  of  future  events  is  the  pre- 
rogative of  Jehovah  alone.  The  appli- 
cation of  this  principle  will  be  brought 
out  later  in  our  discussion  as  to  what 
child  is  meant. 

Having  arrived  at  the  meaning  of 
^'^•',  we  turn  now  to  the  word  "9^)2, 
translated  virgin,  and  shaU  try  to  find 
its  exact  meaning.  The  derivation  of 
it  from  o'?i^  to  hide,  to  conceal,  is  now 
generally  abandoned.  Its  most  prob- 
able derivation  is  from  o*?^  to  grow,  to 
be  strong,  and  hence  the  word  means 
one  who  has  come  to  a  mature  or  mar- 
riageable age.  Hengstcnberg  contends 
that  it  means  one  in  an  unmarried 
state;  Gesenius  holds  that  it  means 
simply  being  of  marriageable  age,  the 
age  of  puberty.  However  this  may  be, 
it  seems  most  natural  to  take  the  word 
in  this  place  as  meaning  one  who  was 
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then  unmarried  and  who  could  be  called 
a  virgin. 

But  we  must  guard  against  the  exe- 
getical error  of  supposing  that  the  word 
here  used  implies  that  the  person 
spoken  of  must  be  a  virgin  at  the  time 
when  the  child  is  bom.  All  that  is 
said  is  that  she  who  is  now  a  virgin 
shall  bear  a  son. 

Having  fixed  the  meaning  of  these 
disputed  words,  let  us  now  proceed  to 
consider  the  interpretation  of  the 
prophecy  itself.  The  opinions  which 
have  generally  prevailed  with  regard 
to  it  are  three : 

I.  That  it  has  no  reference  to  any 
Messianic  fulfilment,  but  refers  exclu- 
sively to  some  event  in  the  time  of  the 
prophet. 

n.  That  it  has  exclusive  and  imme- 
diate reference  to  the  Messiah,  thus 
excluding  any  reference  to  any  event 
which  was  Uien  to  occur.  On  this 
view,  the  future  birth  of  the  Messiah 
from  a  virgin  is  made  the  sign  to  Ahaz 
that  Jerusalem  shall  be  safe  from  a 
threatened  invasion. 

ni.  That  the  prophet  is  speaking 
of  the  birth  of  a  child  which  would 
soon  take  place  of  some  one  who  was 
then  a  virgin ;  but  that  the  prophecy 
has  also  a  higher  fulfilment  in  Christ. 

This  last  view  we  regard  as  the  only 
tenable  one,  and  the  proof  of  it  will  be 
the  refutation  of  the  other  two. 

The  following  reasons  are  presented 
to  show  that  the  prophecy  refers  to 
some  event  which  was  soon  to  occur : 

1.  The  context  demands  it.  If  there 
was  no  allusion  in  the  New  Testament 
to  the  prophecy,  and  we  should  con- 
template the  narrative  here  in  its  sur- 
roimding  circumstances,  we  should 
naturally  feel  that  the  prophet  must 
mean  this.  If  the  seventh  and  eighth 
chapters,  connected  as  they  are,  were 
all  that  we  had,  we  should  be  compelled 
to  admit  a  reference  to  something  in 
the  prophet's  time.  The  record  in 
chap.  viii.  1-4  following  in  such  close 
connection  seems  to  be  intended  as  a 
public  assurance  of  the  fulfilment  of 
what  is  here  predicted  respecting  the 


deliverance  of  the  land  from  the  threat- 
ened invasion.  The  prediction  was 
that  she  who  is  a  virgin  shall  bear  a 
son  (the  sex  of  the  child  is  indicated 
with  certainty).  Now  Jehovah  alone 
can  foreknow  this,  and  He  pronoimces 
the  birth  of  this  child  as  the  sign  which 
shall  be  given  {pomp,  the  birth  of 
Isaac) .  The  purpose  of  the  choosing 
of  witnesses  (Isa.  viii.  2)  is  that  the 
prediction  may  be  duly  testified  to  as 
genuine.  So  the  fulfilment  will  con- 
stitute a  proof  that  Jehovah  possesses 
the  power  of  shaping  future  events  as 
is  pleasing  to  His  will.  The  prophet  is 
directed  to  take  a  great  tablet  and  make 
a  record  concerning  a  son  that  is  to  be 
bom.  He  calls,  in  attestation  of  the 
transaction,  public  witnesses,  men  of 
well-known  character,  and  men  who 
are  friendly  to  the  king  and  therefore 
not  to  be  unduly  influenced  by  friend- 
ship for  the  prophet  (Isa.  viii.  2) .  He 
approaches  the  prophetess,  and  ex- 
pressly states  (Isa.  viii.  4)  that  before 
the  child  has  **  knowledge  to  say,  my 
father  and  my  mother,  " — t.  e. .  be  able 
to  discem  between  good  and  evil — "  the 
riches  of  Damascus  and  the  spoil  of  Sa- 
maria shall  be  taken  away  before  the 
King  of  Assyria.  "  This  seems  to  be  so 
evidently  connected  with  the  prophecy 
under  consideration  that  it  forms  an 
unanswerable  argument  for  a  reference 
to  something  in  the  time  of  Isaiah. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  this  transac- 
tion and  why  is  it  recorded  here  if  there 
is  no  connection  between  it  and  the 
prophecy?  All  admit  that  the  ninth 
chapter  contains  an  undoubted  refer- 
ence to  this  prophecy  (ix.  7).  Why 
then  this  break  in  the  connection  of  the 
thought?  Why  insert  this  reference 
to  the  prophet's  family  relations,  if  it 
has  no  connection  with  the  prophecy? 

2.  In  the  second  place,  the  reference 
to  something  in  Isaiah's  time  is  proven 
by  this  fact :  The  thing  to  be  given  to 
Ahaz  was  a  sign  or  token  that  a  present 
danger  would  be  averted.  An  invasion 
was  threatened.  The  march  of  the 
allied  armies  of  Syria  and  Samaria  had 
commenced .     Jerusalem  was  in  danger. 
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and  it  was  to  aASurc  the  king  Umt  the 
nation  had  nothing  to  fear  from  this 
invasion  that  the  sign  was  given.  How 
could  tlic  fact  tliat  tlie  Messiah  would 
come  seven  hundred  years  later  prove 
this? 

For  the  reasons  given,  there  seems 
to  be  an  undoubted  reference  to  some- 
thing in  the  prophet's  time. 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  reasons  for 
believing  tliat  it  contains  also  a  refer- 
ence to  the  Messiah. 

1.  The  first  argument  we  present  is 
derived  from  the  passage  in  chap.  ix. 
7.  There  is  an  undoubted  connection 
between  that  passage  and  the  one 
under  consideration,  as  almost  all  criti- 
cal scholars  admit.  And  it  seems  tliat 
nothing  short  of  a  Messianic  reference 
will  explain  the  words.  Some  have 
asserted  that  the  undoubted  and  exclu- 
sive reference  to  Messiah  in  this  verse 
(ix.  7)  excludes  any  local  refer- 
ence in  the  prophecy  in  chap.  vii.  14. 
But  so  far  from  this  being  the  case,  we 
believe  it  is  an  instance  of  what  Bacon 
calls  the  "^  springing,  germinant  fulfil- 
ment of  prophecy.  "  And  we  believe  that 
it  can  be  proved  that  all  prophecies 
take  their  start  from  historical  facts. 
Isaiah  here  (ix.  7)  drops  the  histori- 
cal drapery  and  rises  to  a  mightier  and 
more  majestic  strain. 

The  careful,  critical  student  of 
Isaiah  will  find  this  thing  common  in 
his  writings,  viz.  :  That  he  commences 
with  a  prophecy  having  reference  to 
some  remarkable  delivery  which  was 
soon  to  occur,  and  terminates  it  by  a 
statement  of  events  connected  with  a 
higher  deliverance  imder  the  Messiah. 
His  mind  becomes  absorbed ;  the  pri- 
mary object  is  forgotten  in  the  contem- 
plation of  the  more  remote  and  glorious 
event. 

2.  The  second  and  crowning  argu- 
ment is  taken  from  the  language  of  the 
inspired  writer  Matthew  (i.  22-28)  : 
**  Now  all  this  was  done  that  it  might 
be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  of 
the  Lord  by  the  prophet,  saying :  Be- 
hold !  a  virgin  shall  be  with  child  and 
shall  bring  forth  a  son,  and  they  shall 


call  bis  name  Imroanuel,  which,  being 
interpreted,  is,  Ood  with  us.  **  Here, 
then,  is  indisputable  proof  of  its  Mes- 
sianic reference. 

We  believe  that  the  reasons  presented 
have  established  the  fact  that  tlie  proph- 
ecy has  a  load  reference  and  at  the 
same  time  a  Messianic  reference.  In 
pursuing  the  proof,  no  doubt  the  posi- 
tion taken  in  this  paper  with  regard  to 
tlie  identity  of  the  mother  and  child  re- 
ferred to  in  Isaiah's  time  has  been  seen. 
But  we  pn)pose  now  to  present  some 
of  the  various  views  that  have  been 
held,  and  try  to  see  which  has  the  fewest 
objections  against  it. 

1.  Some  have  supposed  that  the  wife 
of  Ahaz  was  meant  by  the  **  virgin,  " 
and  that  his  son,  Hezekiah,  was  the 
child  meant.  There  is  an  insuperable 
difilculty  against  this  view.  Ahaz's 
reign  extended  over  sixteen  years  (ac- 
cording to  2  Kings  xvii.  2),  and  Heze- 
kiah was  twenty-five  years  old  when  he 
succeeded  Ahaz  (see  2  Kings  xviii. 
2).  Consequently,  at  this  time  Heze- 
kiah could  not  have  been  less  than  nine 
years  old.  It  has  been  supposed  that 
Ahaz  had  a  second  wife,  and  that  the 
son  was  hers.  This  is  a  mere  supposi- 
tion supported  by  nothing  in  the  nar- 
rative, while  it  makes  chap.  viii.  1-4 
have  no  connection  with  what  precedes 
or  follows. 

2.  Others  have  supposed  that  some 
virgin  who  was  then  present  before 
Ahaz  was  designated,  and  they  make 
the  meaning  this :  ""  As  surely  as  this 
virgin  shall  conceive  and  bear  a  son, 
so  surely  shall  the  land  be  forsaken  of 
its  kings.  **  This  is  too  vague  for  the 
definite  language  used,  and  gives  no 
explanation  of  the  incident  in  chap, 
viii.  about  Maher-shalal-hash-baz. 

8.  Another  opinion  is  that  the  virgin 
was  not  an  actual  but  an  ideal  virgin. 
Michaclis  thus  presents  this  view : 
"  By  the  time  when  one  who  is  yet  a 
virgin  can  bring  forth  (t.  «.,  in  nine 
months)  all  will  be  happily  changed 
and  the  present  impending  danger  so 
completely  passed  away  that  if  you 
were  to  name  the  child  you  would  call 
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him  Immanuel.  **  Surely  this  would 
not  be  a  sign  or  pledge  of  anything  to 
Ahaz.  Besides,  it  was  not  a  birth  pos- 
sible, but  an  actual  birth,  which  was 
spoken  of. 

4.  But  the  view  which  is  most  in 
keeping  with  the  entire  context  and 
which  presents  the  fewest  difficulties  is 
that  the  prophet's  own  son  is  intended. 
This  view  does  require  the  supposition 
that  Isaiah  married  a  second  wife,  who 
at  the  time  of  this  prophecy  was  still 
a  virgin  and  whom  he  subsequently 
married.  But  there  is  no  improbabil- 
ity in  the  supposition  that  the  mother 
of  his  son,  Shear  Jashub,  was  deceased, 
and  that  Isaiah  i^as  about  again  to  be 
married.  This  is  the  only  supposition 
which  this  view  demands.  Such  an 
occurrence  was  surely  not  uncommon. 
All  other  explanations  require  more 
suppositions,  and  suppositions  more 
unnatural  than  this.  Our  supposition 
does  no  violence  to  the  narrative,  and 


certainly  falls  in  best  with  all  the  facts. 
We  would  then  identify  Immanuel  (as 
Ahaz  and  his  contemporaries  would 
understand  the  name  to  be  applied) 
with  Maher-shalflA-hash-baz.  With  this 
view  harmonizes  what  the  prophet  says 
in  chap.  viii.  18 :  "'  Behold,  I  and  the 
children  whom  Jehovah  hath  given  me 
are  for  signs  and  for  wonders  in  Israel 
from  Jehovah  of  hosts,  which  dwelleth 
in  Mount  Zion. "  It  is  no  objection  to 
this  view  that  another  name  than  **'  Im- 
manuel" was  given  to  the  child.  It 
was  a  common  thing  to  give  two  names 
to  children,  especiaUy  when  one  name 
was  symbolic,  as  Immanuel  was.  Jesus 
Christ  was  never  called  Immanuel  as  a 
proper  name,  though  almost  all  scholars 
agree  that  the  prophecy  referred  to  Him 
in  some  sense.  To  find  the  exact  mean- 
ing and  application  of  the  name  **  Im- 
manuel** would  be  an  interesting  study, 
but  the  limits  of  this  paper  forbid  any 
discussion  of  it. 
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VI. — Ancient  Paganism  in  Modebn 

Italy. 

Baptized  Paganism  is  not  Christian- 
ity. 

The  temples  of  the  gods  are  in  ruins, 
and  the  penates  no  longer  preside  over 
the  destinies  of  the  Roman  house- 
hold ;  yet  paganism  at  Rome  is  not 
purely  a  thing  of  the  past.  Whoever 
examines  with  any  degree  of  careful- 
ness the  tenets  and  practices  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  will  have  little 
difficulty  in  recognizing  their  true  char- 
acter. Most  of  them  are  like  the  obe- 
lisks which  have  been  set  up  in  differ- 
ent squares  of  the  Eternal  City,  and 
surmounted  by  the  cross.  They  are 
decorated  as  Christian,  but  their  sub- 
stance is  no  less  pagan  than  when  they 


stood  for  Isis  and  Osiris  along  the 
banks  of  the  Nile. 

I  shall  not,  in  this  brief  paper,  pre- 
sume to  treat  exhaustively  the  question 
of  paganism  in  the  Romish  Church; 
but  I  desire  to  call  attention  to  certain 
points  which  are  of  special  importance, 
not  only  in  the  study  of  comparative 
religion,  but  also  as  materially  affecting 
the  social  problem. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  paganism 
of  ancient  Rome  was  very  elastic.  The 
gods  of  other  lands  were  continually 
being  admitted  into  the  Roman  pan- 
theon. The  offer  was  even  seriously 
made  to  recognize  Jehovah  as  Jupiter 
and  Christ  as  Apollo. 

Alexander  Scverus  went  so  far  as  to 
set  up  the  image  of  Christ  in  his  private 
chapel  beside  those  of  Orpheus  and 
ApoUonius. 

Such  compromise  on  the  part  of  con- 
sistent Christianity  was,  of  course,  im- 
possible.   But  that  which  was  impoa- 
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alble  in  spirit  and  reality  was  nomi- 
DaHy  accomplished  when  the  empire 
came  over  in  a  body  to  Christianity, 
and  many  of  the  old  ideas  and  prac- 
tices were  smuggled  into  the  new  relig- 
ious ceremony  under  Christian  names. 

1.  The  claim  of  the  popes  to  tem- 
poral and  spiritual  power  sprang  from 
this  root.  The  idea  did  not  bear  very 
much  fruit  till  the  middle  of  the  eighth 
century,  when  Pepin  made  large  grants 
to  the  Church,  but  it  had  existed  long 
before.  And  it  was  pagan,  and  only 
pagan.  Christ  said  plainly:  ''My 
kingdom  is  not  of  this  world  ** ;  and  He 
sent  forth  his  disciples  to  subdue  the 
world,  not  by  authority,  but  by  the 
power  of  His  Gospel.  It  was  the  pa- 
gan emperor  who  made  himself  at  once 
ruler  of  the  state  and  pontif  ex  maxirous, 
and  the  pop>e,  at  least  so  far  as  these 
ideas  are  concerned,  is  his  successor. 

2.  The  pagan  emperor  was  not  only 
pontif  ex  maximus  during  his  life,  but 
at  death  he  was  sainted  and  placed  in 
the  pantheon  as  one  suitable  to  receive 
the  prayers  of  the  people  and  act  as  in- 
tercessor with  the  gods. 

Beside  the  Forum  at  Rome  is  an  an- 
cient temple  on  which  appears  this  in- 
scription :  **  Diw  Aurdio  Maximo 
AfUontno,  it  DivcB  FhuBtina.  ^  The  tem- 
ple was  built  by  Aurelius  Maximus  and 
dedicated  to  his  faithless  wife,  whom 
he  deilied.  When  he  died  they  deified 
him  also,  and  placed  his  name  beside 
hers.  The  temple  is  now  used  as  a 
Christian  church,  but  it  is  pagan  still, 
for  within  it  prayers  are  offered,  not 
now  (perhaps)  to  Saint  Faustina,  but 
to  Saint  Mary.  Mary  was  undoubt- 
edly a  better  woman  than  Faustina; 
but,  like  all  other  saints,  whether 
Christian  or  pagan,  she  was  only  hu- 
man. 

The  only  person  recorded  in  the  New 
Testament  who  ever  attempted  any- 
thing like  saint  worship  was  John,  and 
he  was  immediately  rebuked  for  it.  In 
the  twenty- second  chapter  of  Revela- 
tion, he  says:  **And  I,  John,  saw 
these  things,  and  heard  them.  And 
when  I  had  heard  and  seen,  I  fell  down 


to  worship  before  the  feet  of  the  angel 
who  showed  me  these  things.  Then 
saith  he  to  me.  See  thou  do  it  not,  for 
I  am  thy  fellow-servant,  and  of  thy 
brethren,  the  prophets,  and  of  them 
which  keep  the  sayings  of  this  Book ; 
worship  God. " 

The  whole  system  of  saint  worship, 
from  that  of  the  Virgin  down  through 
the  long  line  of  those  who,  from  time 
to  time,  have  been  voted  into  the  Ro- 
mish pantheon,  is  essentially  pagan 
ancestor  worship,  baptized,  it  is  true, 
as  Christian,  but  pagan  still,  and  in 
the  intellectual  and  spiritual  and  moral 
level  of  the  ancestor  worship  which 
prevailed  not  only  ii^  ancient  Rome, 
but  in  Egypt  and  nearly  all  of  the 
countries  of  the  East. 

Saint  worship  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  exists  under  a  great  variety  of 
forms.  Like  its  pagan  ancestor,  its 
influence  prevails  not  only  in  the 
churches,  but  also  in  the  fields  and 
by  the  firesides.  Practically  every- 
thing has  its  Madonna.  There  are 
Madonnas  of  diseases  and  Madonnas  of 
the  seasons.  The  Madonna  of  harvest 
is  the  pagan  Ceres,  while  the  patron 
saints  of  the  household  are  the  ancient 
penates,  each  baptized  with  a  Christian 
name. 

Not  only  every  family,  but  also  every 
village,  has  its  patron  saint.  His  honors 
and  vicissitudes,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
people  who  believe  in  him,  are  well 
illustrated  by  an  incident  which  oc- 
curred last  year  in  Palermo,  Sicily. 
There  was  a  great  lack  of  rain.  The 
patron  saint  of  the  place  was  appealed 
to;  but  he  was  as  unsympathetic  as 
Baal  on  Mt.  Carmel.  They  took  his  im- 
age into  the  field,  that  he  might  see  for 
himself  that  the  cabbages  were  suffering 
from  lack  of  water.  StiU  he  paid  no 
heed.  And  the  people,  in  their  impa- 
tience and  anger,  left  his  image  in  the 
field  over  night.  Then  they  hit  upon  a 
new  idea,  and  decided  to  play  the 
saint's  number  in  the  lottery.  As  it 
happened,  his  number  won  that  day, 
and  the  people  went  wild  over  it,  and 
said :  **  Our  saint  refused  to  send  us 
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lain,   but  he  has  sent   us  a  rain  of 
money. " 

8.  Inseparably  connected  with  saint 
or  ancestor  worship  is  image  worship. 
Pagan  Rome  was  full  of  images  made 
to  represent  deified  men  and  women  and 
other  divinities,  before  which  sacrifices 
were  made  and  prayers  offered.  Roman 
Catholic  Rome  is  no  less  full  of  images, 
made  to  represent  its  saints,  to  which 
offerings  are  brought  and  prayers  are 
offered. 

Among  the  great  multitude  of  these 
images  two  are  particularly  note- 
worthy. The  first  is  the  bronze  image 
of  St.  Peter,  in  the  church  which  bears 
his  name.  The  toes  of  the  right  foot 
are  nearly  worn  away  by  the  kissed  of 
worshipers.  Surely  this  type  of  relig- 
ion did  not  come  from  Christianity, 
whose  Old  Testament  decreed :  **  Thou 
Shalt  not  make  unto  thee  any  graven 
image,  or  any  likeness  of  anything  that 
is  in  heaven  above,  or  that  is  in  the 
earth  beneath,  or  that  is  in  the  water 
under  the  earth.  Thou  shalt  not  bow 
down  thyself  to  them,  nor  serve  them ; " 
and  whose  New  Testament  reiterated 
this  law,  and  declared,  through  the  lips 
of  the  Divine  Master,  "  The  true  wor- 
shipers shall  worship  the  Father  (not 
the  Virgin,  not  saints,  nor  their  images, 
but  the  Father),  in  spirit  and  in  truth" 
(John  iv.  28) . 

The  second  most  conspicuous  ex- 
ample of  image  worship  at  Rome  may 
be  seen  in  the  Church  of  St.  Agostino. 
This  image  represents  the  Virgin  and 
Child.  It  is  heavily  loaded  with  gold 
and  jewels,  while  other  votive  offerings 
almost  literally  cover  the  neighboring 
wall  of  the  church.  The  toes  of  one  of 
the  feet  of  this  image  are  likewise  nearly 
worn  away  by  the  lips  of  worshipers. 

I  stood  for  a  long  time  within  the 
Church  and  watched  the  people  at  their 
devotions.  A  great  multitude  came 
and  went.  They  bowed  in  prayer,  then 
kissed  the  foot  of  the  image;  then 
dipped  their  fingers  in  the  sacred  oil  of 
the  lamp  which  was  burning  near  by, 
and  anointed  the  head,  or  the  throat,  or 
some  other  part  of  the  body,  presumably 


that  part  which  was  afiOicted.  Beside 
the  image  were  many  crutches  which 
had  been  left  by  those  who,  on  differ- 
ent occasions,  had  fancied  themselves 
healed  by  the  Virgin. 

It  may  be  questioned  whether  pagan 
Rome,  in  its  palmiest  days,  ever  wit- 
nessed anything  more  purely  idolatrous 
than  this. 

4.  Paganism  had  its  priesthood, 
through  which  alone  sacrifices  were 
offered  to  the  gods. 

Although  from   a   different   stand- 
point, Judaism  also  had  its  priesthood. 
And  in  fulfilling  the  types  of  the  older 
economy,  Christ,  according  to  the  teach- 
ings of    Christianity,  offered  Himself 
once  for  all  as  the  perfect  sacrifice  for 
sin,  and  became  the  great  High  Priest 
for  every  soul,  and  all  men,  without 
respect  of  persons,  are  bidden  to  **  enter 
into  the  holiest,  by  the  new  and  living 
way  ** ;  but  Romanism,  true  to  its  pa- 
gan instincts,  continues  to  offer  sacrifice 
(in  the  mass) ,  not  only  Jar  the  living, 
but  also  for  the  dead.    And  this  pagan 
idea     of     priestly   intercession    runs 
through  the  whole  Romish  economy. 
It  appears  not  only  in  the  mass,  but 
likewise  in  the   confessional,   and  in 
many  other  forms.     As  illustrating  the 
degradation  to  which  it  naturally  and 
easily  descends,  we  may  refer  to  the 
practice  of  some  of  the  Italian  monks, 
who  pretend  to  use  their  acquaintance 
and  influence  with  the  Almighty  to  as- 
certain the  numbers  which  are  to  be 
successful  in  the  lottery;  and,  for  a 
price,  they  impart  this  information  to 
the   ignorant   and   superstitious    and 
wretched    people  who  have  received 
their     religious    training    from     the 
Church  of  Rome.     Does  not  this  **  out- 
herod  Herod"?    Would  not  even  the 
orado  at  Delphi  blush  for  shame  at  such 
impiety  and  fraud? 

5.  Paganism  has  its  penances,  its 
purifyings  of  the  spirit,  through  the 
degradation  of  the  flesh.  The  Hindu 
devotee  stands  on  the  brow  of  a  hill,  or 
in  the  niche  of  a  temple,  till  his  flesh 
fairly  dries  on  his  bones. 
Christianity  knows  no  such  way  of 
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peace  with  God.  In  the  fifty-eighth 
chapter  of  Isaiah  it  is  written :  **  Is 
it  such  a  fast  that  I  have  chosen  a  day 
for  a  man  to  afllict  his  soul?  Is  it  to 
bow  down  his  head  as  a  bulrush,  and 
to  spread  sackcloth  and  ashes  under 
him?  Wilt  thou  call  this  a  fast  and 
an  acceptable  day  to  the  Lord?  Is  not 
this  the  fast  that  I  have  chosen :  to 
loose  the  bands  of  wickedness,  to  undo 
the  heavy  burdens,  and  tc  let  the  op- 
pressed go  free,  and  that  ye  break  every 
yoke?**  And  in  the  first  chapter  of  his 
First  Epistle,  John  writes :  **  If  we  con- 
fess our  sins,  Ho  is  faithful  and  just  to 
forgive  us  our  sins,  and  to  cleanse  us 
from  all  unrighteousness. **  Christian- 
ity teaches  repentance;  paganism 
teaches  penance.  Christianity  declares 
that  **  a  broken  and  a  contrite  heart,  O 
€kxl,  thou  wilt  not  despise  ** ;  Pagan- 
ism says  that  the  degradation  of  the 
body  is  the  way  of  exaltation  for  the 
soul.  Christianity  declares :  "*  Believe 
on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  thou  shalt 
be  saved";  Paganism  crawls  on  its 
hands  and  knees  in  the  dust  to  secure 
divine  favor. 

I  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  **Scala 
Santa,  "  over  which  Christ  is  supposed 
to  have  once  passed  when  the  stairs 
were  in  Pilate's  palace  at  Jerusalem. 
The  marble  steps  are  now  covered  with 
wood  to  prevent  them  from  being  com- 
pletely worn  away.  No  one  may  pass 
over  them  except  on  his  hands  and 
knees.  The  worshipers  crawled 
slowly  up  the  stair,  touching  their 
foreheads  to  each  step  as  they  passed. 
There  was  something  unutterably  pa- 
thetic in  the  scene.  Among  the  last 
words  of  Christ  to  Peter  were  these . 
"  Lovest  thou  me  ?  Feed  my  sheep ; 
feed  my  lambs.**  But  I  found  the 
flock  that  day,  not  in  "  green  pastures.  ** 
nor  by  "  living  waters, "  but  on  the 
barren  heath  of  paganism.  And  Rome 
everywhere  leads  her  flock  in  such  a 
pasture  and  points  the  way  to  heaven 
over  such  a  stair. 

The  great  monk  of  Germany  once 
started  to  make  this  pilgrimage,  but 
half-way  up  the  stairs  he  heard  a  voice 


within  saying:  "The  Just  shall  liya 
by  faith.  **  Would  it  be  very  far  from 
correct  to  say  that  in  obeying  that 
voice  he  ceased  to  be  a  pagan  and  be- 
came, in  the  only  real,  true  sense,  a 
Christian? 

These  doctrines  and  practices  are  far 
from  covering  all  the  phases  of  pagan- 
ism in  the  Romish  Church.  The  doc- 
trines of  purgatory  and  transubstantia- 
tion,  the  use  of  incense  and  holy  water, 
and  even  the  halo  that  is  placed  around 
the  heads  of  Christ  and  3Iary,  are  all 
borrowed  from  paganism. 

In  the  country  districts  of  Italy,  wine 
or  water  is  seldom  drunk  till  a  little  has 
first  been  thrown  upon  the  ground. 
This  is  the  survival  of  the  ancient  liba- 
tion to  the  gods,  although  few  of  the 
people  now  realize  its  origin  or  signifi- 
cance. 

Most  of  the  festivals  of  the  Romish 
Church  are  hardly  less  pagan  to-day 
than  when  they  were  celebrated  under 
a  different  name  two  thousand  years 
ago.  At  the  festival  of  St.  John's 
Eve,  which  occurred  this  year,  at  Rome, 
on  June  24,  about  a  hundred  thousand 
people  gathered  in  St.  John's  Square, 
in  front  of  the  cathedral,  feasted,  drank, 
rang  bells  to  frighten  away  the  witches 
and  evil  spirits,  and  committed  the 
grossest  extravagances  and  immorali- 
ties. This  is  called  a  great  Christian 
festival  by  the  Romish  Church;  but 
ancient  Rome  used  to  call  it  a  "  baccha- 
nal, **  or  something  worse.  There  are 
scholars  who  believe  that  the  festivities 
of  St.  John's,  orHidsunmier'sEve,  had 
a  phallic  origin.  Certain  it  is  that  this 
most  degrading  form  of  paganism  pre- 
vailed in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
not  only  in  Italy,  but  in  other  Roman 
Catholic  countries,  until  late  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  when  its  obscene 
symbols  were  destroyed  by  the  re- 
formers. Unfortunately  the  proof,  or 
even  the  adequate  statement  of  this 
phase  of  paganism  in  the  Romish 
Church,  is  not  fit  for  the  public  print. 
Any  student  who  may  wish  to  investi- 
gate the  subject  will  be  interested  in 
a  work  on  the  "  Worship  of  Priapus, " 
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by  Richard  Payne  Knight,  Esq.,  pri- 
vately printed  in  London  in  1865.  It 
can  probably  be  found  in  the  large 
libraries,  but  can  be  consulted  only  by 
special  permission  of  the  librarian. 

The  Rome  of  to-day,  like  the  Rome 
of  two  thousand  years  ago,  is  sending 
out  her  legions  into  all  the  earth,  ambi- 
tious to  bring  the  world  to  her  feet. 
Her  standards  represent  not  only  mili- 
tary conquest,  but  religious,  moral,  and 
social  conditions.  Neither  her  claims 
nor  her  conquests  can  be  a  matter  of 
indifference. 

1.  Would  political  and  religious  lib- 
erty be  increased  or  diminished  if  the 
supremacy  of  the  Romish  Church  were 
established?  If  '^the  only  safe  way  to 
judge  of  the  future  is  by  the  past," 
there  can  be  but  one  answer  to  this 
question.  The  concentration  of  power 
in  the  hands  of  an  individual  is  dia- 
metrically opposed  to  individual  liberty 
and  equality.  It  is  usually  known  as 
abS(dtUism,  and  in  the  past  it  has  stood 
for  narrowness,  bigotry,  oppression, 
tyranny.  And  that  type  of  absolutism 
represented  by  the  papacy  is,  above 
all  others,  the  most  intolerable,  for  it 
assumes  the  right  to  dominate,  not  only 
in  secular  matters,  but  also  in  the  realm 
of  conscience. 

2.  Can  a  man  bo  a  consistent  papist 
and  at  the  same  time  a  good  citizen  of 
any  country  which  does  not  acknowl- 
edge the  claims  of  the  pope  ?  This 
may  be  considered  an  unpardonable 
insult  to  Roman  Catholics.  It  is  cer- 
tainly not  intended  as  such.  No  one 
could  be  more  willing  than  the  author 
of  this  paper  to  acknowledge  that  there 
are  multitudes  in  the  Church  of  Rome 
who  have  proved  themselves  earnest 
patriots  in  the  different  lands  where 
their  lot  has  been  cast ;  but  their  con- 
duct, however  worthy,  is  no  answer  to 
our  question.  "  No  man  can  serve  two 
masters.  "  If  a  man  is  a  consistent  Ro- 
manist, he  has  sworn  implicit  obedience 
to  a  potentate  who  claims  not  only 
spiritual  but  also  temporal  sovereignty. 
When  this  same  man  takes  the  oath  of 
a  citizen  in  any  country  which  does  not 


acknowledge  the  papal  claim,  it  is  per- 
fectly plain  that  he  must  do  one  of  two 
things,  either  abrogate  his  oath  of  aUe- 
giance  to  the  pope,  that  is,  cease  to  bo 
a  papist,  or  take  his  oath  to  the  state 
with  mental  reservations  which  are  dis- 
honest, treasonable.  A  state  made  up 
of  such  citizens  might,  indeed,  stand 
for  a  long  time;  but  its  foimdation 
would  be  the  crust  of  a  volcano,  its  con- 
stitution a  farce,  and  its  whole  admin- 
istration a  mere  annex  of  the  Vatican. 

3.  The  moral  and  spiritual  situation 
is,  logically,  much  the  same  as  the  po- 
litical. Can  a  man  be  a  consistent 
papist  and  an  intelligent  and  loyal 
child  of  Qod  at  the  same  time?  If  any 
honest  soul  feels  aggrieved  at  this  ques- 
tion, let  him  direct  his  indignation 
against  those  conditions  which  compel 
us,  in  the  interest  of  truth,  to  ask  it. 
I  would  cast  no  reflection  upon  the  sin- 
cerity of  those  within  the  Church  of 
Rome  (and  there  are  unquestionably 
many)  who  love  Gk>d  and  are  striving 
to  live  a  life  in  all  respects  consistent 
with  goodness.  But  their  position  is 
this:  They  have  bound  their  con- 
science to  unquestioning  allegiance  to 
a  man,  while  Ood  has  said :  **  Thou 
Shalt  worship  the  Lord  thy  €k)d,  and 
Him  only  shalt  thou  serve.  " 

The  adherents  of  Rome  are  made  to 
believe  that  this  man  is  Qod's  vicege- 
rent upon  earth.  And  this,  to  speak 
plainly,  is  the  trick  of  the  whole  delu- 
sion—a delusion  which,  alas  I  has  not, 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  been  broken 
even  when  the  popes  have  uttered  de- 
crees which  are  plainly  contrary  to  the 
law  of  Christ. 

4.  The  greatest  practical  evil  that  re- 
sults from  Romish  paganism  is  perhaps 
its  direct  fruit  in  the  mental  and  moral 
life.  The  Church  of  Rome  enjoins 
obedience  to  many  beautiful  and  pre- 
cious precepts,  including  the  Ten 
Commandments  and  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount.  She  holds  to  the  great  central 
teachings  of  universal  Christendom — 
the  fatherhood  of  God,  the  divinity  of 
Christ,  and  the  divine  op>erationB  of 
the  Holy  Sphrit.     But  it  is  all  hidden 
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awaj  amid  the  interminable  mbbiah  of 
human  tradition  and  superstition,  and 
the  approach  to  God  and  to  the  gate  of 
heaven  is  made  to  lie  through  pagan 
types  and  ceremonies. 

Intellectual  activity  is  stifled  because 
freedom  of  thought  is  denied.  Moral 
and  spiritual  growth  is  stunted  because 
the  ideal  before  the  mind  is  not  the 
perfect  Christ,  but  some  man  or  woman 
whose  sainthood  once  hung  upon  the 
precarious  thread  of  a  vote.  Character 
has  for  its  foundation,  not  eternal 
truth,  but  a  formal  ceremony ;  and  for 
its  inspiration,  not  the  approval  of 
God,  but  the  word  of  a  priest.  The 
devotee  who  is  led  to  believe  that  he 
may  go  to  a  priest  for  absolution  from 
sin  is  taught  to  regulate  his  conduct, 
not  by  the  eternal  law  of  right,  but  by 
the  judgment  of  a  man. 

Paganism  at  Rome  is  not  yet  a  thing 
of  the  past,  but  changes  have  been  ta- 
king place  which  are  full  of  significance. 
Since  the  armies  of  Victor  Emmanuel 
entered  Rome  in  1870,  the  pope  has 
been  relieved  of  the  last  vestige  of  the 
responsibility  of  temporal  affairs,  at 
least  in  Italy,  and  the  people  also  have 
been  greatly  relieved.  Men  have 
breathed  a  freer  air.  Intellectual  ac- 
tivity has  revived  and  education 
has  been  wonderfully  advanced.  In 
this  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
illiteracy  throughout  Italy  has  de- 
creased from  about  70  per  cent,  of  the 
entire  population  to  only  about  40  per 
cent. 

The  religious  freedom  granted  by  the 
state  is  likewise  bearing  its  beneficent 
fruit.    Different  Protestant  services  are 


now  lield,  without  molestation,  under 
the  sliadow  of  St.  Peter's,  a  thing 
which  was  impossible  twenty-five  years 
ago;  and  one  Church  (the  Methodist 
Episcopal)  has  laid  the  foundation  of 
a  splendid  theological  school  and  pub- 
lication-house in  the  very  heart  of  the 
city. 

These  conditions  and  influences  have 
begun  to  react  to  some  degree  upon  the 
Church  of  Rome,  and  a  marked  im- 
provement is  taking  place  in  the  mental 
and  moral  tone  of  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  the  priests. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  of  all 
the  changes  whicli  have  taken  place 
thus  far  is  indicated  by  the  question 
which  is  being  asked  by  an  increasing 
number  of  earnest  men  in  the  Romish 
Church,  not  only  at  Rome,  but  also  in 
many  other  parts  of  the  world :  *^Jfwe 
may  have  political  freedom — a  thing 
cUready  oMured — why  not  reUgunu  lib- 
erty as  tteUt^ 

If  we  read  the  signs  of  the  time 
aright,  the  day  is  coming — it  may  not 
be  near,  but  it  is  far  nearer  than  some 
suppose — when  the  papal  policy  will 
be  modified  in  a  remarkable  way,  or 
rapidly  decreasing  numbers  will  bow 
at  Romish  altars. 

The  greatest  danger  is  that  the 
stronger  minds,  in  breaking  away  from 
the  Church  which  has  bound  them  to 
pagan  superstitions,  will  go  (as  many 
have  already  gone)  to  the  opposite  ex- 
treme of  utter  infidelity.  But,  as  the 
pendulum  swings  to  and  fro,  Qod*s 
hour  will  come  when  men  shall  know 
the  truth  and  the  truth  shall  make  them 
free. 


MISCELLANEOUS   SECTION. 


The  Economy  of  Attention;    or,  the 

Philosophy  of  Bhetorio  in 

a  Nutshell. 

By  Rev.  R.  H.  Howard,  Ph.  D.  ,  New- 
ton Lower  Falls,  Mass. 

It  is  Herbert  Spencer,  I  believe,  who, 
in  his  matchless  essay  on  **■  Style,  "  pub- 


lished many  years  ago,  points  out  the 
fact  that,  in  the  single  idea  of  what  he 
very  happily  calls  economizing  atten- 
tion, we  have  suggested  the  whole 
philosophy  of  style. 

As  a  man  may  be  a  fair  practical 
mechanic  with  very  little  knowledge  of 
the  laws  of  forces,  so  one  may  be  a  fair 
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reasoner,  doubtless,  though  ignorant  of 
formal  logic,  or  a  forcible  and  even 
eloquent  writer,  though  innocent  of 
the  usual  school-drill  in  syntax.  Qood 
composition,  it  may  be  admitted,  is  far 
less  dependent  on  acquaintance  with 
its  laws  than  upon  practice,  natural 
aptitude,  and  taste.  A  clear  head,  a 
quick  imagination,  and  a  sensitive  ear, 
as  Mr.  Spencer  so  well  says,  will,  in 
any  case,  go  far  toward  rendering  all 
rhetorical  precepts  needless.  And  yet, 
while  it  is  thus  sufficiently  evident  that 
the  daily  hearing  or  reading  well- 
framed  sentences  will  have*  a  tendency 
to  lead  us  to  use  similar  ones,  and  that 
hence  the  test  school  of  high  rhetorical 
culture  is  the  reading  of  good  writers 
and  habitual  conversation  with  culti- 
vated talkers,  it  cannot  be  denied  that, 
at  least  some  practical  result — if  in  no 
other  way,  yet  as  facilitating  criticism 
and  revision — may  be  expected  from  a 
familiarity  with  the  principles  of  style 
and  with  the  precepts  and  axioms  of 
rhetoric. 

And  at  the  very  outset  it  would  seem 
to  be  desirable,  if  possible,  to  discover 
some  general  underlying  theory  of  ex- 
pression— some  fundamental  principle 
from  which  all  the  rules  of  con4)osi- 
tion  may  be  evolved,  from  which  our 
current  rhetorical  maxims,  now  stand- 
ing as  isolated  dogmas,  may  be  ad- 
duced, and  in  the  light  of  which  a 
true  philosophy  of  rhetoric,  or  style, 
may  be  unfolded.  And  may  we  not 
obtain  a  clue  to  just  such  a  law  or 
principle  if,  whenever  addressing  other 
minds,  we  consider  the  supreme  im- 
portance of  what  Mr.  Spencer  has  sig- 
nificantly called  **"  economizing,  "  to  the 
utmost  extent,  the  readers'  or  hearers' 
time  and  attention? 

A  reader  or  listener  may  be  supposed 
to  have  at  each  moment  but  a  limited 
amount  of  available  mental  power.  A 
part  of  this  power  must  be  expended  in 
recognizing  and  interpreting  the  sym- 
bols presented  to  him  conveying  a  given 
thought.  Meantime,  whatever  of  men- 
tal energy  is  thus  consumed,  is  evi- 
dently just  so  much  subtracted  from 


the  power  necessary  in  order  to  the 
fullest,  most  vivid  realization  of  the 
thought  conveyed.  As  in  mechanics 
whatever  of  force  is  absorbed  by  the 
machine  or  consumed  by  friction  is  so 
much  deducted  from  the  result,  so  the 
more  time  and  attention  it  takes  to  re- 
ceive and  understand  each  sentence  of 
a  writer  the  less  time  and  attention, 
plainly,  can  be  given  to  the  contained 
idea,  and  the  less  vividly  will  that  idea 
be  conceived.  As  in  a  mechanical  ap- 
paratus the  simpler  and  the  better  ar- 
ranged the  parts  the  greater  will  be  the 
power  realized,  so  as  regards  lan- 
guage— that  apparatus  of  symbols  for 
the  conveyance  of  thought — the  simpler 
and  better  arranged  its  parts  the 
greater,  clearly,  will  be  the  effect  pro- 
duced. 

We  now  reach  this  general  principle : 
Other  things  equal,  the  force  of  all 
verbal  forms  is  as  great,  inversely,  as  the 
time  and  mental  effort  they  demand. 
Though  the  necessary  instrument  of 
it,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  perceive 
how  language,  after  all,  is  to  some  ex- 
tent a  hindrance  to  thought,  especially 
when  we  remember  the  comparative 
force  with  which  simple  ideas  are  often 
communicated  by  signs,  pictures,  or 
gestures.  How  much  more  expressive, 
for  example,  simply  to  point  to  the 
door  than  to  say,  **  Leave  the  room ! " 
A  beck  of  the  hand  is  better  than  **  Come 
here!**  What  phrase  can  convey  the 
idea  of  surprise  so  vividly  as  opening 
the  eyes  and  raising  the  eyebrows? 
How  much  of  its  significance  would  be 
lost  should  we  attempt  to  translate  the 
French  shrug  into  words?  Indeed,  the 
whole  value  of  gesture  on  the  part  of 
the  public  speaker  is  to  be  measured 
by  this  same  principle— -economy  of  at- 
tention. This  is  its  whole  purpose  and 
end.  As  a  sort  of  running  comment  on 
the  words  uttered— illustrating  by  the 
images  suggested,  flashed  on  the  mind, 
or  hinted  to  the  imagination,  the  senti- 
ment verbally  expressed — it  renders  un- 
necessary very  much  verbiage  other- 
wise quite  essential. 

Coming  to  oral  language,   we  find 
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that  the  strougest  effects  aro  produced 
by  interjections — words  condensing 
entire  sentences  into  syllables.  Next  to 
these,  those  words  which  are  sugges- 
tive of  pictures — which  appeal  and 
afford  the  freest  play  to  the  imagina- 
tion— will  bi*  found  best  to  economize 
the  recipient's  attention.  Ilenre  the 
value  of  ligurcs  of  speech.  And  of 
tlieso,  those  which  (x>mpel  the  best 
attention  will  bo  foimd  the  most  effec- 
tual. Thus  the  metaphor,  condensing, 
as  it  does,  a  picture  into  a  single  word, 
ranks  all  otlier  rhetorical  figures.  Let  it 
be  gnmted  that,  us  Wliateley  suggests, 
this  superiority  of  the  meUiphor  may 
be  attributed  in  part  to  the  fact  that 
men  are  more  grntitied  at  catching  the 
resemblance  themselves  than  in  having 
it  pointed  out  to  them,  particularly  in 
case  the  implied  comparison  is  suffi- 
ciently obvious  to  flash,  with  something 
like  startling  suddenness,  ui)on  the 
mind.  There  is  something  very  grate- 
ful in  the  start,  in  the  quick  yet  effort- 
less Impulse,  thus  imparted  to  the  im- 
agination. Yet  tlie  great  force  of  the 
metaphor  is,  doubtless,  :is  already  inti- 
mated, to  be  attributed  to  its  brevity, 
and  hence  the  marked  economy  it 
achieves  of  the  reader's  or  hearer's  at- 
tention. Did  space  permit,  it  would  be 
interesting  to  notice  also  how  attention 
is  greatly  economized  and  correspond- 
ing vivacity  imparted  to  stylo  by  the 
condensing  of  relative  clauses  into 
phrases.  Thus,  instead  of  saying  **the 
man  viho  vxu  called  for, "  say  **  the 
man  called  for. " 

The  successful  writer  and  public 
speaker,  therefore,  will  be  one  who 
aims  constantly,  by  means  of  signs  and 
symbols,  by  appropriate  and  significant 
gestures,  by  lucid  statements  and  a 
perspicuous  method,  by  striking  illus- 
trative imagery  and  extraordinary  pic- 
torial representation,  by  avoiding  all 
unnecessary  technical  terms  and  scho- 
lastic terminology  or  abstract  meta- 
physical nomenclature,  and  by  a  strict 
adherence  to  simple  Saxon  words  and 
nervous,  incisive,  idiomatic  forms  of 
expression,   to   beguile  the  reader  or 


hi*arer  of  all  sense  of  fatigue — to 
mize  his  attention,  so  that,  as  ncarlj  m 
possible,  without  conscious  effort,  he 
will  read  or  listen  to  and  rcct*ivc  what 
the  si>eakcr  or  writer  may  have  to  flay. 
AVe  sometimes  hear  people  who  bmTB 
failed  to  command  a  hearing  or  to  make 
themselves  understood  say,  **  We  can- 
not affonl  to  find  tongue  and  brains 
too.  **    This  is  priKsisely  what  we  are  to 
do.     The  man  who  will  be  listened  to, 
or  n»ul.  with  flxe<l  and  delightc<i  atten- 
tion,   is    he    who    sufficiently    mixes 
**  brains**  with  his  vocabulary  to  make 
himself  clearly  and  easily  understood. 
Prof.    Dugald     Stewart,    the     distin- 
guislu'd  Scutch  metaphysician,  UA\s  ua 
that  with  fur  less  labor  than  he  had 
ex(x>n<le<l  on  his  pages  he  could  have 
easily  revealed  the  obscurity  of  Kant, 
and  so,  because  not  understood,  possibly 
have  won  an  enviable  reputation  for 
profundity. 

It  is  because  of  this  manifestly  prime 
necessity  of  economizing  the  reader's 
time  and  attention — of  doing  indeed  as 
much  as  possible  of  his  mental  work 
for  him — that  the  prime  characteristic 
of  a  good  style  is  perspicuity.  Let 
there  be  such  a  choice  of  words,  such 
a  structure  and  management  of  sen- 
tences, such  a  plan  and  method  of  dis- 
course, as  to  admit  of  the  sense  being 
apprehended  with  the  least  possible 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  recipient. 
Rhetorical  figures  should  be  used  not 
for  purposes  of  embellishment  chiefly, 
but  illustration.  All  meretricious  orna- 
ment, especially  that  peculiar  ornate - 
ness  of  diction  calculated  to  invite  spe- 
cial attention  and  to  win  admiration  on 
its  own  account,  is  obviously  to  be  dis- 
carded. 

This  same  necessity  of  economizing 
to  the  utmost  extent  the  reader's  or 
hearer's  attention  supplies  the  public 
speaker — a  preacher,  for  example — 
with  his  apology  for  hugging,  as  closely 
as  he  prudently  may  in  the  selection  of 
his  topics  and  in  his  modes  of  treat- 
ment and  illustration,  to  the  "times'* 
and  to  the  sensations  of  the  hour.  His 
motive,  as  a  true  artist,  will  not  be  to 
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create,  but  rather  to  take  advantage  of, 
a  sensation  to  fix  and  enforce  attention. 
It  seems  clear  that,  unless  a  public 
speaker  manages  in  a  measure  thus  to 
drop  into  the  current  or  to  catch  the 
breeze  of  popular  thought  and  senti- 


ment—  to  keep  somewhat  in  touch 
with  or  abreast  of  the  so-called  sen- 
sation of  the  day  —  the  people  will 
scarcely  care,  whatever  its  real  value, 
to  give  special  or  thoughtful  heed  to 
his  message. 


PBEAOHEBS  SZOEANOXNa  VIEWS. 

Conference,  Not  Criticism— Not »  BcTiew  Section— Not  DiacoMion,  bat  Experiences 

and  Suggestions. 


The  Long  Prajrer. 

Whilb  in  full  sympathy  with  what 
has  often  been  written  upon  this  sub- 
ject in  criticism  of  those  ministers  who 
prolong  the  prayer  before  the  sermon 
till  worshipers  are  physicaUy,  if  not 
spiritually,  exhausted,  I  confess  myself 
an  offender.  But  my  offense  is  one  of 
which,  at  the  time,  I  am  altogether  un- 
conscious. So  rapidly  does  the  time 
pass  when  I  am  contemplating  the 
glory  and  the  grace  of  God  and  re- 
counting the  reasons  for  public  grati- 
tude, and  considering  the  spiritual 
needs  of  my  people  and  the  destitution 
of  the  world  of  human  souls,  that,  be- 
fore I  am  aware,  ten  and  even  twelve 
minutes — perhaps  more  —  have  been 
spent  in  the  prayer,  and  this  though  I 
have  given  time  to  the  preparation  of 
what  I  shall  say,  holding,  as  I  do,  that 
no  minister  should  be  less  careful  in 
approaching  his  God  than  in  approach- 
ing his  people. 

Will  some  of  my  brethren  who  have 
known  and  overcome  this  difficulty, 
please  tell  me  how  they  have  been  en- 
abled to  do  so? 

L.  Y.  8. 

Newark,  N.  J. 


Kanliness  in  Preaohing. 

Quite  possibly,  the  reason  why  there 
are  so  few  men,  comparatively,  in  at- 
tendance upon  the  ministrations  of  not 
a  few  pulpits  is  because  there  is  a 
marked  lack  of  true  manliness  in  the 
preaching,  for  it  is  a  fact  that  there 


is  a  good  deal  of  flaccid  effeminacy  in 
a  very  large  number  of  pulpits  in  the 
land.  In  such  pulpits  the  Gospel  may 
be,  to  a  considerable  extent,  preached, 
but  it  is  not  presented  with  that  whole- 
some virility  which  should  characterize 
the  utterances  of  a  **man  sent  from 
God  "  to  represent  the  throne  of  heaven. 
Manly  men  of  the  world,  even  though 
they  try  hard  to  remain  unbelievers  of 
the  €k)spel,  in  a  practical  sort  of  a  way 
admire  manliness  in  the  pulpit.  The 
manly  preacher  may  and  will  tell  such 
hearers  some  very  straight  truths — 
truths  which  wing  their  way  with 
penetrating  power  to  their  hearts ;  but 
these  hearers  expect  such  preaching 
from  such  a  preacher,  and  they  respect 
him  for  it.  This  was  true  of  Mr. 
Spurgeon  and  his  hearers.  It  was  true 
also  of  Bishop  Brooks.  These  were 
preeminently  manly  preachers,  and 
they  drew  a  very  large  number  of 
strong  men  to  their  ministry.  When 
Bishop  Brooks  preached  at  midday  in 
New  York,  it  was  noticeable  that 
brainy,  hard-headed  business  men  and 
many  others  of  mental  ability,  in  very 
large  numbers,  heard  him  with  eager- 
ness. And  Christ  found  no  trouble  in 
getting  multitudes  of  men  to  hear  Him 
preach.  His  was  a  manly  ministry. 
The  pulpit  of  to-day  needs  a  man  in  it. 

C.  H.  Wetherbe. 


In  our  analytic  age  we  sever  thought 
from  life.  When  the  synthetic  era 
comes,  wc  shall  discover  that  all  thought 
lives,  and  that  life  itself  is  but  thought 
vitalized. 
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EDITORIAL  SECTION. 

LIVXNa  ISSUES  FOB  PULPIT  TBEATXEZTT. 


The  Present  OriBii  and  the  Ohuroh'i 
Opportunity. 

Bt  Rev.  A.  Lehmann,  Moorefibld, 

Ohio. 

Behoidf  I  Tiave  set  before  thee  an  open 
d«?r.— Rev.  iii.  8. 

I.  That  we  have  come  to  what  may 
be  called  a  crisis  in  the  industrial  history 
of  our  country  every  one  seems  will- 
ing to  admit.  For  years  there  has 
been  a  growing  discontentment  among 
the  laboring  classes,  a  widespreading 
dissatisfaction  with  prevailing  condi- 
tions, expressing  itself  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  new  political  parties,  the  forma- 
tion of  labor  unions,  the  movement  of 
so-called  **  commonweal  **  armies,  labor 
strikes  of  growing  frequency  and 
threatening  results. 

Besides,  there  is  throughout  this  coun- 
try and  through  all  Europe  a  growing 
spirit  of  anarchy — a  protest  against  aU 
existing  law  and  order.  Anarchy  is 
the  sworn  enemy  of  every  form  of  gov- 
ernment, indeed  of  the  whole  present 
social  system.  It  has  shouldered  the 
immense  task  of  subverting  all  existing 
political  institutions.  The  time  was 
when  sober-minded  men  only  smiled  at 
the  mention  of  anarchy — gave  it  but  a 
passing  notice.  It  was  looked  on  as  a 
temporary  craze.  But  that  time  has 
gone  by. 

This  spirit  of  anarchy  has  forced 
itself  to  the  front.  By  its  murderous 
use  of  dagger  and  dynamite,  it  has 
compelled  the  civilized  world  to  take 
notice  of  it.  It  has  even  in  this  coun- 
try become  a  most  dangerous,  enemy. 
Of  course  a  vast  difference  must  be 
made  between  this  spirit  and  that 
other  of  mere  discontentment  which 
prevails  among  the  industrial  classes. 
The  two  have  necessarily  little  or  noth- 
ing in  common,  either  as  to  origin  or 
desire,  save  only  the  discontentment. 


Tet  they  overlap  at  points.  Anarchy 
is  taking  advantage  of  the  growing  dis- 
contentment— ^hails  the  restless  condi- 
tion of  society  as  fruitful  soil  into 
which  to  scatter  the  seeds  of  its  perni- 
cious doctrines.  Labor  unions  and  oven 
new  political  parties  are  in  danger  of 
imbibing  some  of  this  spirit. 

So  much  has  this  restless,  discon- 
tented feeling  throughout  the  social 
world  grown  that  the  "Social  Unrest" 
has  become  a  leading  topic  for  pulpit 
and  platform  discussion.  The  press  is 
full  of  it. 

And  what  is  most  strange,  almost 
without  parallel  in  history,  this  discon- 
tentment has  grown  up  in  the  midst  of 
plenty.  Never  have  the  resources  which 
Qod  has  stored  for  man's  use  been  so 
accessible,  machinery  of  all  kinds,  for 
high-grade  and  cheap  production,  so 
well  perfected  ;  never  have  the  products 
of  all  kinds  of  industry  been  so  abun- 
dant as  just  now — so  that  not  a  few 
resolve  the  whole  diflSculty  into  over- 
production. We  have  almost  come  to 
that  situation  of  the  children  of  Israel 
in  the  wilderness  when  their  trouble 
was  not  famine  or  pestilence,  but  their 
plenty.  Their  curse  was  their  abun- 
dance. 

Whatever  may  be  its  evil  sources  and 
possible  evil  results,  no  thoughtful  per- 
son would  feel  prepared  to  pronoimce 
this  spirit  of  social  discontent  itself  an 
unmixed  evil,  any  more  than  he  would 
the  unrest  of  air  or  sea  which  may  pre- 
lude the  storm  or  the  destructive  wave. 
For  it  is  the  unrest  of  air  and  sea  that 
renders  both  pure  and  habitable.  The 
storm  and  the  mighty  ocean  wave  carry 
in  them  great  possible  destruction,  but 
also  great  possible  good.  It  is  so  in 
the  social  atmosphere,  in  this  great  sea 
of  humanity.  Agitation  is  the  condi- 
tion of  higher  life,  of  purity  and  prog- 
ress. If  all  were  content  with  present 
conditions  and  attainments,  or  indiffer- 
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ent  to  them,  society  would  come  to 
stagnation.  Life  in  the  ascending  scale 
would  be  impossible.  But  it  is  here  in 
the  social  as  it  is  in  the  material.  Agi- 
tation produces  friction.  Social  fric- 
tion creates  social  electricity ;  and  when 
the  social  atmosphere  becomes  charged, 
nobody  can  tell  just  where  the  light- 
ning is  going  to  strike. 

It  is  far  better  to  have  a  moving  at- 
mosphere, with  an  occasional  storm, 
even  a  tornado,  if  need  be,  than  to  have 
always  a  dead  calm.  But  just  when 
the  storm  will  come,  where  the  path  of 
the  tornado  will  lie,  no  one  can  tell.  It 
is  the  unstable  balancing  between  the 
forces  of  good  and  evil  in  society  that 
renders  the  outlook  uncertain.  And 
this  it  is  that  constitutes  a  crisis.  To 
such  a  condition  in  the  political  and 
industrial  history  of  our  coimtry  we 
seem  to  have  come  when  no  one  can 
be  quite  sure  whether  the  immediate 
outcome  will  be  good  or  evil.  That 
there  are  great  possibilities  of  evil  no- 
body will  deny. 

Suppose  that  capital  should  go  on  as 
it  has  in  the  past,  organizing  itself  in 
great  trusts,  so  as,  by  and  by,  to  bring 
its  tremendous  power  centralized  in  the 
fewest  possible  hands.  Suppose  that, 
at  the  same  time,  labor  goes  on  as  it 
has,  organizing  itself  into  unions,  con- 
solidating unions  until  the  mighty  la- 
boring force  of  the  land  engaged  in 
every  kind  of  industry,  with  its  millions 
of  men  of  brawny  muscle,  is  also  com- 
pletely centralized.  These  two  great 
forces,  capital  and  labor,  instead  of 
standing  in  friendly  cooperation,  be- 
come pitted  against  each  other.  Sup- 
pose that,  in  the  case  of  some  demand 
on  either  side,  be  it  ever  so  local  and 
trivial,  the  laboring  force  in  the  land  is 
ordered  out,  union  after  union,  as  was 
in  fact  attempted  in  the  recent  Pullman 
strike,  and  all  the  industry  of  the  whole 
country  in  every  branch  tied  up,  and 
all  trade  and  commerce  paralyzed  as  it 
was  threatened.  Suppose,  in  this  junc- 
ture, as  it  did  occur  in  Chicago,  the 
bloodhounds  of  anarchy  and  of  worth- 
less humanity  congregated  in  the  great 


centers  of  wealth  and  population  are 
let  loose,  with  torch  and  dynamite,  to 
go  forth  to  murder  and  destroy — the 
whole  saloon  force  behind  to  fire  the 
heart  of  this  demon.  Suppose,  too,  as 
it  did  actually  occur  in  an  attempt  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  to  protect 
life  and  property,  governors  of  States 
and  city  officials  side  with  the  disturb- 
ers of  peace — in  the  midst  of  such  a 
conflict  of  civil  authority,  when  the 
passions  of  men  are  aroused  and  the 
social  atnoosphere  is  everywhere  charged 
with  electric  power,  who  can  foretell 
the  tremendous  storm  that  might  result, 
and  how  vast  the  destruction  of  life  and 
property,  to  say  nothing  of  the  danger 
to  existing,  long- cherished  institutions? 
Surely  the  time  has  come  when  a  great 
Christian  nation  ought  to  lay  aside  all 
strife  for  party  preeminence,  and  ad- 
dress itself  soberly  to  look  after  the 
cause  and  to  seek  the  remedy;  for, 
however  prosperous  our  past,  we  have 
no  mortgage  on  the  future.  The  only 
promise  of  a  prosperous  future  is  in  a 
righteous  present. 

n.  If  we  inquire  after  the  source  of 
the  discontentment  among  us,  the  an- 
swer is  not  far  off,  so  far  as  anarchy  is 
concerned.  Europe  is  mainly  responsi- 
ble for  that.  Anarchy  is  the  legitimate 
child  of  unbelief  and  of  oppressive  civil 
government. 

Atheism,  pantheism,  materialism,  ag- 
nosticism, all  the  isms  of  unbelief  in 
the  Old  World,  have  for  centuries,  in 
the  name  of  philosophy  and  science, 
proclaimed  that  there  is  no  personal, 
intelligent  Creator  and  Qovemor  of  the 
world.  From  professor's  chair  and 
even  from  pulpit  it  has  been  persistently 
taught  that  there  is  nothing  beyond 
matter  and  its  forces — no  God,  no  im- 
mortal soul,  no  moral  responsibility, 
no  hereafter  to  receive  us  and  to  gather 
up  the  results  of  the  present  life.  This 
"  gospel  of  dirt,  **  as  it  has  been  lightly 
styled,  has  gone  to  fruit  in  dirt.  It 
has  brought  forth  its  kind.  Anarchy 
is  the  logical  conclusion.  For  if  it  be 
even  so,  as  unbelief  would  have  it,  then 
what  foundation  is  there  for  govern- 
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ment  of  anj  kind — naj,  what  reason  for 
self-restraint.  If  the  animal  nature  be 
all  that  there  is  of  us,  then  why  not 
eat,  drink,  and  be  merry,  for  to-morrow 
we  die?  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the 
materialism  of  the  Old  World  has 
brought  forth,  under  manifold  political 
oppressions,  such  a  progeny  as  this? 
But  we  are  not,  as  it  has  been  said  of 
France,  a  nation  of  infld  jls.  We  have 
not  given  birth  to  anarchy  on  our  own 
shores.  We  have  permitted  Europe  to 
lay  this  unruly  child  as  a  foundling  at 
our  doors.  While  we  have  not  brought 
forth  anarchy  as  yet,  wc  have  given 
birth  to  a  vast  deal  of  discontentment 
throughout  the  whole  land,  furnishing 
the  best  of  soil  for  anarchy  to  grow  and 
flourish  in.  Whence  this  discontent- 
ment? Whatever  other  sources,  the 
chief  seems  to  bo  this :  While  not  ma- 
terialists in  belief,  we  have  become  ma- 
teralists  in  practice.  While  we  have 
not  preached  the  gospel  of  dirt  in  our 
political  business  and  social  affairs,  we 
have  lived  it.  We  have  exalted  the 
material  over  the  spiritual.  In  our 
eager  piunuit  after  this  world  wo  liavo 
come  as  a  nation  to  bow  to  mammon. 
We  worship  the  god  of  wealth.  We 
are  this  day  laying  immense  treasures 
not  only  of  gold  and  silver,  but  of  pre- 
cious hiunan  life,  on  the  altar  of  Bac- 
chus, whose  shrines  are  in  every  city, 
town,  and  hamlet  of  our  land.  And 
so  it  comes,  in  the  way  of  this  kind 
of  idolatry,  worshiping  the  things  that 
are  seen,  making  gods  of  our  bellies, 
that  righteousness  has  departed  largely 
from  the  counsels  of  the  nation,  from 
business,  and  from  social  life. 

It  is  a  notorious  fact  that  truth  and 
honesty,  a  righteous  patriotism  looking 
toward  the  public  good,  has  been  driven 
from  our  political  party  management 
and  largely  from  our  legislative  halls. 
Such  men  as  ex- Senator  Ingalls  are 
bold  to  acknowledge  that  the  Golden 
Rule — the  moral  law — has  no  place  in 
politics.  In  other  words,  righteous- 
ness has  no  claim  on  political  parties, 
no  demand  to  make  that  men  acting 
professedly  for  the  public  good  must 


heed.  To  such  a  pass  it  has  really 
come  in  our  American  political  life. 
The  question  is  no  longer — is  it  right, 
is  it  for  the  common  good?  but  how 
will  any  measure  demanded  affect  the 
next  election?  Will  it  minister  to 
party  dominance?  It  is  in  the  line  of 
such  secularism  as  this,  which  rules 
righteousness  out  of  public  affairs,  that 
the  United  States  Government  has  it- 
self become  a  notorious  lawbreaker. 
Almost  every  State  in  the  Union  has  on 
its  statute-books  laws  regulating  Sun- 
day observance ;  and  the  United  States 
Government  overrides  all  Sunday  laws 
in  tbo  laud  by  her  Sunday  transmission 
of  mails,  compelling  thousands  in  her 
employ  to  trample  on  the  laws  of  Qod 
and  of  man. 

It  is  in  keeping  with  such  secularism 
as  this  that  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment is  to-day  chief  partner  in  the  most 
nefarious  business  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  and  partaker  in  the  crime. 

Everybody  concedes  it.  All  the  courts 
iu  the  land,  including  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  have  declared  the 
liquor  tra£9c  to  be  a  dangerous  public 
enemy,  which  the  State  has  the  right 
to  suppress,  if  it  so  choose.  And  yet 
the  United  States  Government  as  ad- 
ministered by  both  dominant  parties 
makes  herself  chief  partner  in  this 
crime  by  granting  the  Government 
license  in  exchange  for  the  principal 
share  of  the  profits. 

To  cite  the  facts  in  the  case :  Yonder 
is  a  distillery.  Upon  every  barrel  of 
liquor  that  goes  out  from  that  ginshop 
the  Government  puts  its  revenue  stamp, 
returning  to  its  own  treasury  ninety 
cents  for  every  gallon  of  liquor  con- 
tained ;  that  is  to  say,  of  the  gross  profit 
of  the  first  sale,  when  liquor  is  worth 
$1.20  per  gallon,  the  United  States 
Government  pockets  75  per  cent. ,  and 
the  distiller  25  per  cent.,  out  of  which 
he  must  meet  cost  of  production.  This 
is  not  all.  That  barrel  of  liquor  is 
followed  up  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment to  the  retail  dealer ,  and  he  is 
charged  $25  United  States  license. 
This  is  not  all.      When  the   United 
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States  QoYemment  has  taken  out  its 
share  of  the  profits,  along  comes  the 
State  Government  for  its  share,  charg- 
ing the  retail  dealer  from  $300  to 
$1,000,  as  the  case  may  be,  license — 
State  permission  to  sell.  By  this  time 
one  might  suppose  the  business  had 
been  licensed  to  death  ;  but  not  so,  for 
next  comes  the  municipal  government, 
as  was  proven  to  be  the  case  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  levying  thousands  of 
dollars  of  blackmail  on  this  traffic,  for 
what?  For  the  city  government's  license 
to  sell  against  State  restrictions.  Here 
is  a  tremendous  crime  against  which 
United  States,  State  and  municipal 
governments  should  protect  the  people, 
and  yet  all  these  governments  live  on 
it,  and  by  their  license  encourage  and 
protect  it — protect  the  crime  instead  of 
the  people.  Were  it  a  wonder  if  such 
unrighteousness  as  this,  such  partner- 
ship with  crime,  should  call  down  on 
the  nation  the  vengeance  of  Almighty 
God?  If  patriotism  grows  cold,  if  the 
people  grow  nervous  and  discontented, 
if  crime  flourishes  under  such  an  abuse 
of  government  power  as  this,  it  is  no 
surprise. 

Nor  is  it  any  surprise  that,  under  such 
example  as  this,  unrighteousness  has 
largely  taken  possession  of  the  business 
management  of  the  country.  Labor 
and  capital  ought  to  be  friends.  There 
is  no  good  reason  why  they  should 
not  be  friends,  mutually  enjoying  the 
products  of  industry.  But  the  fact  is 
that  they  are  to-day  enemies.  What 
is  the  explanation?  Senator  Sherman 
^ave  it,  in  a  nutshell,  in  a  recent 
utterance  made  at  Washington,  when 
he  said  that  if  each  side  in  the 
labor  trouble  recognized  the  rights  of 
the  other  and  applied  the  Golden  Rule, 
there  would  be  no  more  disorder  and 
strikes.  Both  capital  and  labor  have 
ruled  righteousness  out  of  these  combi- 
nations. Power,  on  either  hand,  is  being 
wielded  without  conscience,  without 
regard  to  mutual  rights  and  interests. 
Here  we  have  the  chief  source  of  the 
evil  that  threatens  us.  It  is  not  the 
tariff,  it  is  not  the  silver  question,  it  is 


not  trusts  and  labor  unions  as  such, 
but  it  is  the  fact  that  a  materializing, 
money-grasping  spirit  has  driven  right- 
eousness from  politics,  from  govern- 
ment, and  from  the  business  of  the 
land.  This  is  the  open  door  through 
which  much  that  is  wrong  among  us 
has  come  in.  It  is  the  taproot  of  the 
discontentment  among  the  people. 

in.  But  what  is  the  duty  of  the 
Church  in  such  a  crisis?  Has  she  any 
special  mission,  any  special  oppor- 
tunity? 

There  are  those  who  affirm  that  the 
Church  has  nothing  to  do  in  public 
aifairs ;  that  her  sole  mission  is  to  save 
souls;  that  the  pulpit  is  not  charged 
with  the  salvation  of  society — owes  no 
debt  to  mankind  in  general.  Preachers 
are  curates  only  of  souls,  and  are 
charged  with  the  spiritual  care  of  the 
individual — that  it  is,  therefore,  no 
part  of  a  Gk)spel  minister's  duty  to  lift 
up  the  voice  of  righteousness  against 
political  and  social  wrongs.  Whatever 
benefits  accrue  to  society  from  the 
preaching  of  the  ■  Gospel  mfust  come 
indirectly  through  the  salvation  and 
reformation  of  the  individual.  Doubt- 
less the  care  of  souls  is  the  first  care  of 
the  Gk)spel  ministry,  but  it  is  not  the 
whole  care.  For  did  not  the  King  of 
kings  give  commandment  to  preach 
His  Gospel  to  every  nation  as  well  as  to 
every  creature?  Is  it  not  specifically 
promised  that  the  nations  of  the  earth 
shall  become  the  nations  of  the  Christ? 
Did  not  the  Great  Teacher  instruct 
men  to  pray,  **Thy  kingdom  come, 
Thy  will  be  done  on  earth  as  in 
heaven*^?  Did  He  not  promise  that 
the  ''meek  should  inherit  the  earth '^? 

And  surely,  in  the  grand  consumma- 
tion of  His  kingdom  on  earth,  it  will 
be  found  that  society  as  well  as  the  in- 
dividual will  be  saved.  The  petitions, 
**Thy  kingdom  come,"  etc.,  will  be 
answered.  The  meek  will  have  their 
promised  inheritance.  But  how  is  all 
this  to  be  brought  about  if  the  Church 
is  not  charged  with  the  interests  of  so- 
ciety as  well  as  of  the  individual? 

llie  pulpit  has  an  important  duty  to 
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perfonn,  bearing  on  the  public  welfare. 
It  is  charged  with  public  morals  as  well 
as  with  the  good  behavior  of  the  indi- 
vidual. The  ancient  prophets  were  the 
great  reformers  of  their  times.  Thej 
were  Qod's  mouthpiece  against  public 
as  well  as  against  private  sins. 

If  the  Church,  through  her  pulpit,  is 
not  in  the  forefront  of  every  righteous 
cause,  if  she  does  not  lead  in  every 
great  moral  reformation,  she  misses  her 
calling,  her  Gk)d-given  opportunity, 
and  in  so  far  loses  her  power  for  good. 
It  is  the  business  of  the  Church,  through 
her  pulpit,  in  such  times  as  these  to 
call  attention  to  public  wrongs,  de- 
nounce public  sins,  and  issue  a  loud  call 
to  repentance. 

Of  course  everybody  will  admit  that 
the  Qospcl  minister,  speaking  from  the 
pulpit,  has  nothing  to  do  with  tariffs, 
the  silver  question,  labor  unions,  trusts, 
etc. ,  contemplated  from  a  purely  busi- 
ness point  of  view.  These  are  all  topics 
for  the  political  economist.  The  Gospel 
minister  has  to  do  solely  with  the 
great  question  of  righteousness,  which 
pushes  its  demands  into  every  depart- 
ment of  the  public  life.  He  is  an  edu- 
cator of  the  public  conscience. 

There  never  was  a  grander  opportu- 
nity than  Just  now  to  hold  up  over 
against  unbelief,  whose  logical  conclu- 
sion is  anarchy,  the  doctrine  of  a  pure 
Christian  theism :  That  God  is,  and 
that  He  is  a  rcwarder  of  all  them  that 
diligently  seek  Him.  That  there  is  a 
moral  as  well  as  a  physical  order  in  His 
government,  under  which  states,  par- 
ties, trusts,  labor  unions,  as  well  as  in- 
dividuals, are  held  responsible.  That 
man's  body  tabernacles  a  soul  made  in 
the  image  of  Gk)d — immortal,  account- 
able, to  live  not  on  bread  alone,  but  by 
every  word  proceeding  from  the  mouth 
of  God. 

There  never  was  a  better  time  than 
now  to  hold  up  the  Word  of  God  as 
His  infallible  rule  of  faith  and  practice 
—not  only  for  the  individual,  but  for 
society — as  containing  the  principles  of 
righteousness,  on  which  governments 
should   be  founded,  politicid  parties 


managed,  trusts  ministered,  all  busi- 
ness conducted,  and  society  ordered. 

It  is  a  most  opportune  time  to  point 
out  existing  wrongs,  call  offenders  to 
repentance,  institute  reforms,  and  Insist 
on  a  return  to  righteousness  in  every 
department  of  social,  business,  and 
public  life. 

There  never  was  a  more  promising 
time  than  the  present  crisis  to  hold  up 
to  the  dissatisfied  world  the  GkMpel  of 
Christ  as  the  remedy  for  all  ills,  social 
as  well  as  individual — for  does  not 
His  Gospel  give  to  society  the  Golden 
Rule,  the  royal  law  of  love?  Does  it 
not  lay  on  men  the  obligation  to  bear 
one  another's  burdens ;  to  look  not  every 
man  on  his  own  but  on  another's  good ; 
to  provide  things  honest  in  the  sight  of 
all  men?  Well  may  Senator  Sherman 
affirm  that,  if  men  observed  these  Gk)spel 
injunctions,  labor  and  capital  would  be 
better  friends,  and  there  would  be  no 
conflict  between  them. 

It  is  a  good  time  for  the  whole 
Church  to  push  her  work  all  along  the 
line  and  build  churches  in  waste  places, 
found  schools  and  colleges,  hold  revival 
meetings,  and  offer  dissatisfied  human- 
ity the  bread  that  satisfies  and  the 
riches  that  waste  not,  of  which  none 
but  the  Lord  Himself  has  a  monopoly. 

It  is  a  splendid  time  for  the  members 
of  the  Church,  in  the  exercise  of  their 
right  and  duty  as  citizens,  to  vote  as 
well  as  talk  and  pray  against  the  evil. 
If  this  be  done  all  along  the  line  by  all 
the  Churches,  there  is  not  only  hope  but 
absolute  certainty  that  politics  would 
reform,  government  dissolve  its  part- 
nership with  iniquity,  business  return 
to  honesty,  labor  and  capital  become 
friends,  the  saloon  go  down,  and  the 
nation  become  sober,  prosperous,  and 
contented. 


There  is  vastly  more  in  the  Cross  of 
Christ  than  an  appeal  to  nobility,  more 
in  that  sacrifice  than  a  mere  command- 
ment for  your  power,  for  that  cross  is 
the  throne  of  Jesus  Christ.— G^timhi- 
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State  Oonstitutions  and  Qambling. 

Our  readers  not  conversaDt  with  the 
progress  of  affairs  in  the  Empire  State 
may  have  been  indifferent  to  the  work 
of  Uie  Constitutional  Convention,  which 
recently  closed  its  work  at  Albany,  and 
in  their  indifference  may  have  failed  to 
note  one  proposed  amendment  which  is 
worthy  of  universal  interest  and  ap- 
proval. By  a  vote  that  was  almost 
unanimous,  it  was  resolved  to  submit 
to  the  people  the  following  for  their 
approval  or  disapproval  at  the  ensuing 
election : 

"  Section  10  of  Article  I.  of  the  Con- 
stitution is  hereby  amended  so  as  to 
read  as  follows : 

''Sec.  10.  No  law  shall  be  passed 
abridging  the  ri^ht  of  the  people  peace- 
ably to  assemble,  and  to  petition  the 
Qovemment  or  any  department  thereof ; 
nor  shall  any  divorce  be  granted  other- 
wise than  by  due  judicial  proceedings ; 
nor  shall  any  lottery  or  the  sale  of  lot- 
tery tickets,  poolselling,  bookmaking, 
or  any  other  kind  of  gambling  here- 
after be  authorized  or  allowed  within 
this  State,  and  the  Legislature  shall 
pass  appropriate  laws  to  prevent  of- 
fenses against  any  of  the  provisions  of 
this  section. " 

The  sweeping  character  of  this 
amendment  will  be  seen  when  it  is 
noted  that  by  it  the  Legislature  is  en- 
joined from  enacting  any  law  by  which 
gambling  is  permitted  in  any  form, 
whether  lottery,  policy,  race-track,  or 
other,  and  is  also  directed  to  provide 
for  the  enforcement  of  such  laws  as 
may  be  enacted  or  are  already  upon 
the  statute-books  prohibiting  this  evil, 
thus  declared  unconstitutional. 

It  is  to  us  a  reason  for  congratulation 
that  this  amendment,  which  has  been 
approved  by  a  majority  of  the  people 
of  New  York  State,  will  render  impossi- 
ble that  inconsistency  and  immorality 
which  have  been  characteristic  of  many 
Churches  in  their  conduct  of  so-called 
^  fairs, "  generally  falsely  named,  and 
which  have  served  to  bring  into  disre- 
pute the  entire  Church  of  Christ.  There 
is  no  more  reason  why  gambling  should 


have  a  place  in  a  Church  than  in  a 
**  hell. "  Certainly  the  association  with 
a  good  end  does  not  justify  or  sanctify 
it.  It  is  iniquitous  in  itself  and  harm- 
ful in  all  its  results  It  really  serves  no 
**  good  end.  "  Whatever  the  proceeds 
from  it  may  be  in  a  financial  way,  they 
have  upon  them  the  stain  of  the  blood 
of  wounded  souls,  a  stain  that  is  in- 
erasable.  No  profit  could  ever  accrue 
from  anything  thus  polluted. 

We  rejoice  that  the  amendment  has 
commended  itself  to  the  majority  of 
the  voters  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
and  hope  that  other  States  may  be  en- 
couraged by  its  example  and  experience 
to  utter  in  equally  forcible  language 
their  prohibition  of  an  evil  the  natural 
products  of  which,  as  a  contemporary 
truly  says,  "are  embezzlement,  pen- 
iiry,  State  prison,  and  suicide.  " 


Tardy  Baoognition. 

It  is  one  occasion  of  satisfaction  to 
The  Homiletic  Review  that  from  the 
first  it  has  stood  by  Dr.  Parkhurst  in 
his  manful  efforts  to  secure  the  purifi- 
cation of  the  political  condition  of  the 
metropolis,  and  that  now,  in  the  hour  of 
his  triumph,  it  can,  without  inconsist- 
ency, extend  to  him  its  sincercst  con- 
gratulations. When  it  is  remembered 
with  what  rancor  he  was  at  first  assailed 
by  an  unsympathetic  pulpit  and  a  truc- 
ulent press,  and  how,  through  the  fires 
of  an  adverse  criticism,  he  patiently 
pursued  his  way  imtil  at  last  he  has 
come  to  be  gratefully  recognized  as  the 
"  model  citizen "  of  the  city  for  which 
he  has  done  so  much,  it  is  a  pleasing 
recollection  that  no  word  that  has  ap- 
peared in  these  pages  needs  to  be  re- 
called with  regret.  It  has  been  with 
something  of  amusement  and  pity  com- 
bined we  have  watched  certain  repre- 
sentative journals  forsaking  the  position 
once  occupied  by  them  in  relation  to  the 
work  of  Dr.  Parkhurst  and  joining  the 
ranks  of  those  who  have  stood  beside 
him  from  the  first.    Here,  for  example, 
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is  the  The  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle,  whose 
sharp  eyes  are  ever  open  to  detect  the 
derelictions  or  imperfections  of  minis- 
ters as  its  quill  is  to  record  them. 
Two  years  since — December  1,  1892 — 
in  an  editorial  on  **The  Business  of 
Ministers, "  it  made  these  statements : 

**  They— ministers— are  at  liberty,  if 
they  will,  to  go  out  of  their  pulpits  in 
order  to  engage  in  spasmodic  special 
reforms,  to  le^  organized  movements 
against  this,  that,  or  the  other  vice  or 
folly.  Of  course  the  wise  and  consist- 
ent clergymen  .  .  .  hold  aloof  from 
such  outside  activities.  The  conclu- 
sion always  justifies  them  in  refraining. 
Take  the  case  of  Dr.  Parkhurst.  whose 
performances  attracted  much  attention 
lor  a  few  days  some  time  ago.  ** 

**  The  conclusion  always  justifies  them 
in  refraining;**  ** attention  for  a  few 
days.  "  And  yet  the  day  following  the 
recent  election  this  same  journal,  in  an 
equally  conspicuous  editorial,  gives  ex- 
pression to  these  eulogistic  sentiments : 

"Primarily,  the  result  reflects  the 
greatest  honor  and  credit  on  Charles 
H.  Parkhurst.  He  has  been  its  flaming 
Evangel  from  the  moment  he  began  his 
great  work  until  this  stage  of  his  un- 
completed but  oh  I  so  splendidly  vindi- 
cated labor.  Tammany  could  not  be 
attacked  as  a  fortress  of  politics  by 
political  stormers.  Politically,  the  fort- 
tress  was  simply  impregnable.  Politi- 
cally, the  stormers  would  not  have  been 
greatly  superior  to  those  attacked. 
The  moral  conscience  of  the  metropolis 
had  to  be  aroused,  and  Dr.  Parkhurst 
aroused  it  by  showing  the  relation  be- 
tween government  and  crime  in  New 
York.  He  had  to  show  that  in  ways 
that  were  unmistakable. " 

A  tardy  but  just  recognition  I  A  slow 
repentance  is  better  than  none.  Dr. 
Parkhurst  has  been  the  one  who  has 
chased  a  thousand.  He  has  put  the 
armies  of  the  aliens  to  flight. 

Entrenched  though  they  were  behind 
fortifications  as  impregnable  as  an  almost 
perfect  organization  could  construct 
confident  in  their  absolute  security, 
defiant  of  the  popular  will  as  they  were 
heedless  of  the  divine,  these  sons  of 
strangers,  indifferent  to  all  interests  save 
their  own,  brought  their  wicked  de- 
vices to  pass,  and  sneeringly  inquired, 
in  the  language  of  one  of  their  old  lead- 


ers, **  What  are  you  going  to  do  about 
it?**  And  the  general  public,  as  stupidly 
inert  and  ineflScient  as  Israel* s  army  of 
old  in  the  presence  of  the  Philistine 
giant,  listened  to  the  defiance  supinely 
and  cravcnly  until  he  came  whose 
name  is  upon  all  lips  to-day,  a  man 
with  suflScient  faith  in  Ood  and  in  the 
right  to  essay  the  combat  alone.  In- 
spired by  this  faith,  supported  by  a 
clear  consciousness  of  obligation  to 
Ood,  to  Himself,  to  a  Christian  con- 
stituency, rnd  to  the  public  at  large. 
Dr.  Parkhurst  never  wavered  from  the 
time  he  first  entered  upon  the  fight. 
While  others  talked  he  struggled. 
While  those  who  should  have  assisted 
assailed  him,  be  assailed  the  enemy. 
"  With  no  selfish  object  in  view,  he  per- 
formed an  amount  of  labor  which 
would  have  seemed  Herculean  to  the 
most  untiring  politician  who  worked 
for  personal  gain.  He  endured  the 
ridicule  and  abuse  of  the  vicious,  the 
suspicion  of  the  narrow-minded,  the 
fault-finding  of  the  timid,  the  criticism 
of  the  querulous,  and  the  supercilious 
patronage  of  politicians.  He  endured 
it  all  and  he  overcame  it  all.  He 
worked  for  no  prize  but  the  approval 
of  his  own  conscience. "  The  prize 
which  he  did  not  seek  has  come  to  him, 
however.  The  "stripling"  has  become 
a  nation's  hero.  Making  himself  of  no 
reputation,  the  honor  which  is  above 
reputation  has  been  won  by  him.  A 
press  that  criticized  now  crowns.  A 
pulpit  that  was  apathetic  or  antago- 
nistic now  applauds.  The  public  that 
ridiculed  now  rewards  with  a  proposed 
monument  in  bronze.  The  Union 
League  offers  an  honorary  member- 
ship. No  honor  is  regarded  beyond 
his  meed.  It  is  the  old,  old  story  of 
the  cross  and  the  crown :  the  story  that, 
however  old,  is  always  true. 

Let  lovers  of  that  which  is  pure  and 
true  and  good  take  courage.  The  right 
must  prevail,  and  the  only  might  that 
is  needed  to  bring  the  right  to  its  en- 
thronement is  that  of  him  who  is  ready 
to  stand  with  God.  "All  things  are 
possible  to  him  that  believeth.  " 
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